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ON  THE  CONSIDERATION  DUE  TO  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

The  estimation,  in  which  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has 
been  held  in  difierent  portions  and  periods  of  the  world,  is  an  inter- 
esting subject.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  what  a  poor  repute  and 
through  what  gradual  progresses  the  occupations  of  the  artizan  haTe 
risen  to  their  present  rank  in  society,  becoming  more  and  more 
regarded  with  the  general  advancement  of  mankind.  A  curious 
hct  will  now  and  then  be  brought  to  light  by  such  a  survey  of  other 
nations  and  past  times.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  facts 
in  the  case  are  neither  so  numerous  as  we  should  expect,  nor  always 
so  clearly  demonstrated.  History  has  been  too  busy  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  destroyers  of  human  life,  to  think  much  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  its  security  and  embellishment  by  their  ingenious 
and  patient  labor.  That  the  origin  of  many  inventions  should  be 
lost  in  extreme  antiquity  we  should  expect.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. That  improvements  of  comparatively  modern  date  should  have 
their  story  involved  in  contradictory  accounts  or  buried  in  total  ob- 
scurity is  not  surprising.  That  there  should  be  numberless  grand 
and  beautiful  works,  still  demanding  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
while  the  memories  of  those,  who  wrought  them,  have  perished  as 
utterly  as  their  hands,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  but 
unrecorded  changes  that  have  been  mingling  together  and  sweeping 
away  the  products  of  industry  from  the  beginning  of  time.  T4kal ' 
the  delicate  vases  and  the  gigantic  masonry,  that  are  called  Etruscan 
for  want  of  any  other  name,  are  monuments,  not  of  forgotten  indi- 
viduals merely,  but  of  a  forgotten  race.  But  it  does  seem  strange, 
that  society  should  so  have  neglected  as  a  body  those,  whose  toils 
have  been  devoted  to  its  most  obvious  and  immediate  interests; 
that  it  should  all  along  have  preferred  in  honor  the  elegant  to  the 
serviceable ;  extolling  as  divine  the  efforts  of  the  sculptor,  and  crown- 
ing the  name  of  the  painter  with  the  immortality  that  is  denied  to 
his  performances ;  while  it  has  made  little  account  of  its  most  valu- 
able workmen,  and  permitted  their  best  devices  and  operations  to 
pass  by  without  a  register.     A  new  and  marked  interest  has  been 
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shown  of  late  years  in  the  usefol  arts,  and  a  great  increase  of  influ- 
ence has  been  acquired,  with  an  increase  of  intelligence,  by  those, 
who  exercise  them.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  cast  a 
glance  backward  on  the  days  when  it  was  otherwise. 

The  arts  were  divided  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  at  present, 
into  two  great  classes.  But  they  were  not  called  by  the  same  names 
they  now  are.  They  were  known  by  the  titles  of  the  liberal  and 
the  servile, — ^that  is,  those  that  were  worthy  of  freemen  and  those 
that  were  fit  only  for  slaves.  By  the  first  of  these  were  denoted 
those  arts,  and  several  others  besides  them,  which  are  still  called 
libera],  or  fine,  or  polite, — such  as  music,  sculpture,  drawing.  Under 
the  last  were  included  all  mechanical  pursuits.  And  the  very  name 
that  was  thus  fastened  upon  such  pursuits,  since  more  honorably 
distinguished  as  the  useful  arts,  contains  a  whole  volume  of  history 
as  to  the  sort  of  repute  in  which  they  were  held.  We  may  see  occa- 
sion, in  the  progress  of  our  remarks,  to  suspect  that  any  division  of 
the  arts,  whether  designating  them  by  one  title  or  another,  which  is 
founded  on  the  idea  that  some  of  them  are  peculiarly  intellectual 
while  the  rest  are  merely  manual,  is  subject  to  difficulties  and  leads 
to  inevitable  confusion  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  apply  it.  Deferring, 
however,  for  the  present  any  considerations  of  this  kind,  we  cannot 
but  feel  how  degraded  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  offices  of  manual 
skill,  when  mechanical  and  servile  were  convertible  terms.  That 
last  word,  disparaging  as  it  seems,  expressed  a  literal  fact,  as  we 
find  at  once  on  recurring  to  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity.  The 
useful  arts  in  ancient  Europe  no  sooner  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
private  dwellings  and  became  too  unwieldy  for  the  delicate  hands  of 
women,  than  they  fell  to  the  province  of  menials  and  slaves.  In 
Attica,  that  famous  district  of  Greece,  of  which  Athens  was  the 
capital,  they  were  conducted  altogether  by  absolute  bondmen.  The 
only  bodily  labor,  in  which  the  free  population  thought  it  became 
them  to  engage  was  agriculture,  and  this  they  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  There  was  little,  indeed,  to  encourage  among  them  the 
opposite  descriptions  of  industry,  since  they  carried  on  so  inconside- 
rable a  trade  with  their  neighbors.  Those  branches  can  never  be 
extensively  cultivated  without  the  aid  of  commerce,  and  that  was 
never  flourishing  among  them,  though  their  vessels  were  seen  along 
the  Thracian  coasts,  and  sometimes  visited  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  case  was  still  worse  in  Sparta,  whose  lawgiver  discour- 
aged all  trade  as  utterly  as  did  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  for 
a  similar  reason, — ^that  the  people  might  remain  a  peculiar  one  and 
not  be  contaminated  by  foreigners.  What  has  been  said  of  Attica, 
was  doubtless  true  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Greeks,  though 
appointed  to  read  lessons  of  liberty  to  the  human  race,  were,  to  an 
unexampled  degree,  slave  holders ;  and  since  their  slaves  were  not 
called  on  to  turn  up  the  soil  in  which  they  had  no  rights,  they  were 
naturally  employed  upon  handicrafts.  It  may  seem  fanciful,  but  I 
think  I  see  even  in  the  mythology  of  this  ingenious  peq[>le  an  illus- 
tration of  the  low  esteem,  in  which  they  held  the  profession  of  the 
artificer.  There  is  nothing  to  make  Vulcan  respectable.  The 
mechanic  Deity,  though  belonging  to  the  company  of  the  celestials, 
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Ihes  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  waited  on  by  muscular  but  ugly 
shapes,  more  d6fi>rmed  than  himself.  He  is  married  to  the  very 
^ueen  of  beauty — is  there  not  an  allegory  here  ? — but  even  this  honor 
gives  him  no  elevation ;  and  when  he  presents  himself  on  Olympus, 
Homer  tells  us — who  seems  to  have  the  best  right  to  know — that 
**  unextinguished  laughter  shakes  the  skies." 

From  Greece  we  pass  to  the  other  classical  land,  Italy.  Here 
again,  not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  all  kinds  of  trade  were  ac- 
counted dishonoraUe.  The  Roman  historians  make  early  mention 
of  the  working  classes ;  informing  us  that  they  were  distributed  even 
nnder  the  government  of  the  Kings  into  distinct  corporations  or 
companies.  They  were  looked  on  as  of  so  low  a  calling,  that  some 
have  denied  their  having  ever  been  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens. 
Whether  this  were  so,  however,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  con- 
sisted chiefly,  when  not  of  slaves,  either  of  the  dregs  of  the  native 
population,  whb  were  considered  incapable  of  contributing  to  the 
protection  of  the  country  in  war  or  to  its  maintenance  in  peace,  or 
else  of  foreigners,  who,  as  long  as  Rome  remained  free,  lived  without 
any  of  the  ffrivileges  of  its  freedom,  being  subject  to  a  particular 
jurisdiction,  forbidden  to  wear  the  national  dress,  and  deprived  of 
the  right  of  holding  legal  property  or  making  a  will.  Such  was  the 
rabble,  that,  in  the  proud  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  filled  the 
walks,  which  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Inigo  Joneses  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwrighls,  the  Fultons  and  Perkinses  of  after  generations. 
Leaving  the  cares  of  husbandry  and  the  dangerous  lionors  of  the 
public  defence  to  others  who  were  more  favored,  they  remained  in 
the  condition  of  a  sunken  and  proportbnally  factious  and  dangerous 
class.  We  cannot  be  much  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  expressions 
of  Cicero,  though  the  most  accomplished  of  Romans  and  one  of  the 
most  candid  of  men ; — **  Of  all  the  occupations  whose  object  is  gain, 
nothing  is  better  than  agriculture,  nothing  richer,  nothing  sweeter, 
nothing  worthier  of  a  freeman.  But  all  artizans  are  engaged  in  a 
sordid  employment,  nor  can  any  thing  ingenuous  come  out  of  a 
workshop."*  We  must  forgive  him  this  in  consideration  of  his 
country  and  time.  Though  from  soincomparable  a  genius  we  might 
almost  hare  hoped  for  a  spirit  of  prophetic  intelligence,  discerning 
at  a  distance  a  happier  and  a  nobler  era  for  these  despised  arts.  We 
might  almost  have  hoped  to  hear  him  acknowledging,  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  there  is  nothing  more  excellent  in  cultivating  the 
ground  and  dealing  with  its  living  productions,  than  there  is  in 
bending  stubborn  masses  of  matter  to  the  control  of  an  all  but 
creating  mind,  in  dealing  with  the  strong  elements  of  nature  and 
imitating  the  machinery  of  a  world.  But  no  man  is  more  than 
a  limited  number  of  steps  in  advance  of  his  times. 

The  Roman  workmen  came  afterwards  to  obtain  a  little  more 
consideration  in  the  state.  But  we  And  the  practice  of  the  useful 
arts  to  have  remained  extremely  depressed  in  Europe  till  the  middle 
ages.  Even  so  late  as  Charlemagne,  who  united  all  its  richest 
crowns  on  his  own  head  in  the  ninth  century,  they  appear  to  have 
been  exercised  by  the  hands  of  mere  seris,  at  the  order  and  with  the 
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fonds  of  rich  proprietors.  From  this  period,  howerer,  they  began  to 
assume  new  rank,  and  to  take  that  free  start  from  which  they  have 
advanced  to  their  present  social  consequence.  Persons,  who  shared  in 
all  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  gradually  took  part  in  them.  The 
religious,  in  their  monastic  retreats,  beguiled  with  them  the  intervals 
of  their  sacred  offices,  or  mixed  them,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their 
own  health  and  of  the  interests  of  their  order,  with  their  usual  seden- 
tary task  of  copying  manuscripts ;  which,  as  the  only  way  of  multi- 
plying books  then  was  to  transcribe  them,  furnished  these  pers<ms 
with  abundant  employment.  In  the  tenth  century  a  great  progress 
had  already  taken  place.  This  was  owing  to  the  growth  of  large 
towns,  which  became  the  seat  of  more  re&ed  and  various  industry, 
to  the  advancement  of  civil  institutions,  and  above  all  to  the  extension 
of  personal  independence.  It  was  in  Italy  that  these  improvements 
began,  the  same  land  that  had  seen  them  so  long  kept  back,  and 
from  thence  they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  singular  anec- 
dote may  serve  to  show  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Italy  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  Some  one  tells  us  that  a 
criminal,  condemned  to  die  at  Vicenza,  actually  saved  his  life  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  Roman  law,  which  set  fi^h  that  any  one  should  be 
pardoned  for  his  first  offence,  if  he  could  prove  himself  to  excel  in 
any  useful  art.  This  law  corresponds  with  that  of  the  privilege  of 
clergy  in  England,  which  pronounced  a  similar  pardon  to  all  who 
could  prove  themselves  to  have  made  the  peculiarly  t^lerical  attain- 
ment of  knowing  how  to  read.  About  the  tenth  century,  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  of  those  corporations,  or  guilds,  as  they  were 
called,  which  united  together  under  special  privileges  the  persons 
who  wrought  in  the  same  calling,  and  which  rose  at  last  to  a  high 
degree  of  political  importance.  These  corporations  of  the  middle 
ages  remind  us  of  those  just  mentioned  as  established  under  the 
IU>man  kings.  They  might  have  had  their  origin  remotely  in  them, 
but  they  differed  entirely  from  those  ancient  orders  in  the  characters 
and  civil  positions  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  were  composed. 
They  were  no  longer  made  up  of  bonds-people.  They  were  the  very 
children  of  freedom,  and — as  all  good  children  should  do— they  de- 
fended and  reflected  back  honor  on  the  mother,  who  had  reared 
them.  In  the  disputes,  that  often  arose  in  those  unsettled  days  be- 
tween arbitrary  power  and  the  general  weal,  between  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  a  few  and  the  dearest  rights  of  the  community  at 
large,  they  always  stood  on  the  side  of  the  popular  interest,  .and 
often  with  preponderating  effect.  They  seemed  worthy  to  be  the 
predecessors  of  the  intelligent  and  spirited  mechanics,  who  were 
named  sons  of  liberty  in  this  very  town,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
who,  without  guilds  or  privileges,  knew  both  how  to  argue  and  to  do 
battle  for  the  common  privileges  of  mankind. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  relates  to  the  Western  portions  of  the 
old  continent.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
East,  which  was  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  all  the  arts.  Here  a 
very  different  scene  unfolds  itself,  and  one  that  we  can  c<mtemplate 
with  greater  pleasure.  But  we  must  be  merciful  to  our  readers. 
We  will  not  bewilder  ourselves  in  the  vast  interior  of  Asia,  where 
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etery  thing'is  either  stationary,  or  else  moired  according  to  the  rules 
of  an  unTarying  and  endless  prescription, — where  the  powers  of 
human  invention  stagnate  in  castes,  and  are  made  heartless  by 
despotism.  Neither  will  we  give  a  look  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  memory — ^if  there  is  left  any— of  the 
builders  of  the  pyramids,  nor  walk  a  step  among  the  fragments  of 
what  looks  so  stupendously  useless  as  the  efforts  of  Egyptian  skill. 
Not  that  so  subtile  a  race  were  not  versed  in  those  arts  also,  that  con- 
tribute to  the  refined  comforts  of  life.  We  are  sure  that  Uiey  were. 
But  the  record  of  those  more  valuable  devices  has  perished.  Only 
the  monuments  of  their  power  remain,  mutilated  and  unprofitable, 
but  enduring, — ^remembrancers  of  death  in  the  midst  of  their  immor- 
tality. We  will  go  at  once  to  the  fiurther  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  There,  on  those  now  desolate  shores,  dwelt  from  the  earliest 
recorded  times  the  most  enterprising  commercial  and  manufacturing 
people  of  antiquity.  There  stood  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phoenician 
cities.  They  sent  their  vessels  to  Cadiz  and  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  very  isles  of  Britain.  Their  caravans  traveled 
eastward  through  the  breadth  of  Persia,  and  it  is  supposed  to  the 
borders  of  China  itself,  loaded  with  the  works  of  their  ingenuity  and 
the  productions  of  their  soil.  We  might  suppose  that  a  nation  so 
situated  would  hold  the  usefiil  arts  in  honorable  regard.  They 
did  so.  Nor  was  that  regard  confined  to  them,  but  diffused  itself 
among  the  neighboring  nations ;  so  that  their  part  of  the  world  pre- 
sents a  perfect  contrast  to  the  one  already  described,  in  its  estima- 
tion of  artizans. 

The  Hebrew  tribes,  who  bordered  upon  them,  though  with  insti- 
tutions wholly  unfavorable  to  eminence  in  the  practice  of  the  arts, 
yet  learned  from  their  example,  and  probably  brought  with  them  out 
of  Egypt,  a  high  respect  for  well-taught  workmen.  In  the  books  of 
Moses,  one  is  mentioned  not  only  by  his  name,  but  by  his  pedigree 
and  particular  tribe,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  manual  skill. 
His  craft  is  even  ascribed  to  a  divine  influence.  **  The  Spirit  of 
God  hath  filled  him  with  understanding  to  make  any  manner  of 
cunning  work."  Such  unwonted  admiration  does  indeed  imply  that 
the  subjects  of  it  were  extremely  rare,  and  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  case.  For  when  the  second  king  of  Judea,  500  years  after- 
wards, undertook  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  temple,  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  agreement  with  a  Phoenician  prince,  to  fiirnish 
mechanics  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  enterprise; — "  for  thou  know- 
est,"  he  writes  to  Hiram,  "  that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that 
have  skill  like  the  Sidonians."  One  thing,  however,  is  evident. 
It  was  not  because  the  profession  was  undervalued  that  it  succeeded 
no  better.  Artificers  among  the  Hebrews  were  not,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  slaves  and  men  of  the  lowest  order,  but  per- 
sons of  some  rank,  who  became  quite  numerous  as  luxury  and 
wealth  increased.  When  Jerusalem  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  we  are  told  that  "  he  carried  away  all  the  princes,  and  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valor,  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths ;  none 
remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land."  During 
the  captivity,  many  of  the  Jews  applied  themselves  to  mechanical 
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pursuits,  insomuch  that  this  department  of  labor  acquired  with  them 
a  popularity  never  before  known.  Their  most  conspicuous  teachers 
went  so  far  as  to  prescribe  that  all  parents  should  teach  their  chil- 
dren a  handicrsdft,  and  they  love  to  make  mention  of  many  of  their 
illustrious  men,  who  followed  some  trade.  They  maintained  that 
this  was  a  usefiil  part  of  education,  whatever  might  be  the  pursuits 
of  after  life ;  and  that  children  would  not  use  their  minds  to  less 
advantage  from  having  learned  to  do  something  with  their  fingers. 
It  might  be  a  recreation  for  them  amidst  other  cares,  or  keep  them 
from  a  dangerous  idleness  should  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or 
prove  a  maintenance  for  them  if  they  should  be  put  to  necessity. 
Some  of  their  doctors  are  very  earnest  on  this  point.  Rabbi  Gama- 
liel says,  **  The  profession  of  the  law  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  attended  with  a  mechanical  art ;  for  a  continual 
application  to  these  two  exercises  keeps  a  man  from  doing  evil  and 
makes  him  forget  it."  Rabbi  Judah  goes  further,  and  declares,  in 
language  that  is  perhaps  more  zealous  than  discreet,  **  Every  man, 
who  does  not  take  care  that  his  children  should  learn  a  trade,  does 
the  same  thing  as  if  he  taught  them  how  to  become  highwaymen." 
These  representations  seem  to  have  had  an  effect  on  the  general 
practice  of  their  countrymen,  down  to  modern  times.  The  most 
celebrated  of  all  their  philosophers,  Spinoza,  whose  reputation  was 
so  great  as  to  attract  the  visits  of  foreign  princes  to  his  little  dwell- 
ing at  the  Hague,  supported  himself  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
after  resigning  all  his  patrimony  to  his  sisters,  by  making  lenses  for 
different  optical  purposes.  That  this  respect  for  mechanical  em- 
ployments obtained  very  early  among  them  appears  from  the  New 
Testament  itself.  Paul  the  Apostle,  though  liberally  educated,  in- 
structed in  the  learning  of  his  time  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers,  supported  himself  by  his  own  hands.  What  the  precise 
kind  of  work  was,  in  which  he  wrought,  is  an  unsettled  question 
among  the  learned.  They  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  weaver,  an 
umbrella-maker,  a  saddler,  and  a  manufacturer  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments. He  was  certainly  a  craftsman.  For  ourselves  we  are  con- 
tented with  the  somewhat  ambiguous  description,  which  represents 
the  great  evangelizer  of  the  nations  as  a  tentrmaker. 

Such  has  been  the  sentiment  and  practice,  and  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  too,  of  a  whole  nation  of  men.  Nor  have  they  been 
limited  to  that  single  race ;  but  we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
they  have  prevailed  quite  extensively  among  the  people  of  the  East. 
They  mark  themselves  still  upon  the  usages  of  the  Persians  and 
Turks.  "  Every  one  has  some  trade,"  says,  concerning  the  last  of 
these,  the  author  of  "  Sketches,  by  a  Traveler,"  whom  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  mentioning  here  as  one  of  the  most  original 
and  agreeable  writers  among  us.  *'  The  Sultan  himself,  and  all 
good  Osmanlis  learn  some  handicraft.  His  highness  is  a  turner, 
and  sells  his  wares  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  Pachas,  who  find  it  better 
to  give  a  thousand  piastres  for  a  tobacco  stopper  than  to  be  super- 
seded in  a  province."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Mussulmans  are 
found  to  be  in  accordance  on  this  point  with  the  plain-coated  set- 
tlers of  our  own  Pennsylvania.     In  the  **  code  of  conditional  laws," 
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as  it  was  called,  drawn  up  by  William  Penn  for  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  there  stands  this  statute  :  "  All  children 
within  this  Province  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  taught 
some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  may  be  idle,  but 
the  pocM"  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich  if  they  become  poor  may 
not  want."  A  late  Scottish  historian,  from  whom  we  have  derived 
this  information,  adds, — "  This  regulation,  so  congenial  to  primitive 
Quaker  sentiment  and  to  republican  spirit  and  simplicity,  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  not  less  to  promote  fellow  feeling  than  to  secure 
independence.  It  contributed  to  preserve  a  sense  of  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's  remembrance  his 
original  destination  to  labor."* 

Having  thus  gone  through  with  what,  we  had  to  offer,  in  way  of 
history,  on  the  estimation  which  the  useful  arts  have  received  in 
di£ferent  times  and  by  different  nations,  we  would  say  a  few  words 
of  the  estimation  which  they  deserve.  The  distinction  between 
them  and  the  arts  called  liberal  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
as  liable  to  objections.  '*  In  examining  the  productions  of  the 
arts,"  says  a  distinguished  French  work,  "it  was  perceived  that 
some  were  more  the  work  of  the  mind  than  of  the  hand,  while 
others  on  the  contrary  were  more  the  work  of  the  hand  than  of  thfe 
mind.  This  is  in  part  the  origin  of  the  preeminence,  which  has 
been  accorded  to  some  over  the  rest,  and  of  the  distribution  of  them 
which  has  been  made  into  the  liberal  and  the  mechanical.  That 
distinction,  though  well  founded,  has  produced  a  bad  effect  in  dis- 
paraging the  occupations  of  very  estimable  and  useful  men,  and  in 
strengthening  within  us  I  know  not  what  natural  indolence,  which 
tempts  us  too  easily  of  itself  to  believe,  that  to  give  constant  appli- 
cation to  experiments,  and  single,  sensible,  material  objects,  is  to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  to  practice 
or  even  to  study  the  mechanical  arts  is  to  descend  to  things,  of 
which  the  examination  is  laborious,  the  contemplation  ignoble,  the 
exposition  hard,  the  commerce  mean,  the  number  endless,  and  the 
value  insignificant  This  prejudice  has  tended  to  fill  the  cities  with 
supercilious  reaaoners  and  useless  contemplaters,  and  the  country 
with  ignorant  tyrants  on  a  small  scale,  idle  and  haughty.  But  not 
so  thought  Bacon,  one  of  the  first  geniuses  of  England,  and  Col- 
bert, one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  France.  Bacon  regarded  the 
history  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  the  most  important  branch  of  true 
philosophy,  and  could  not  therefore  have  disdained  the  business  of 
them.  Colbert  looked  upon  public  industry  and  the  establishing 
of  manufactures  as  the  surest  riches  of  a  state.  Throw  into  one 
scale  the  real  advantages  of  the  sublimest  sciences  and  the  most 
honored  employments,  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the  beam  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  you  will  find  that  their  several  values  have  not 
been  justly  apportioned.  You  will  find  that  we  have  praised  more 
those,  who  are  trying  to  persuade  us  we  are  happy,  than  those,  who 
are  trying  to  make  us  so." 

This  writer  admits  that  the  distinction,  of  which  he  speaks,  is 
well  founded.     But  is  not  even  this  questionable  ?     The   truth  is, 
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that  science  and  art,  theory  and  practice,  design  and  execntion, 
head  and  hand,  have  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  one  another 
than  any  anatomical  divisions  seem  to  recognize.  You  cannot  pass 
a  knife  between  compounded  and  intermixed  powers,  without  doing 
violence.  Yoii  cannot  say  here  one  ends  and  there  another  begins, 
for  both  were  made  to  meet  and  to  act  together.  The  mere  dis- 
sector can  point  out  no  communication  between  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  yet  they  are  in  intimate 
alliance.  And  the  union  seems  to  us  much  the  same  between  the 
intelligent  and  physical,  the  fine  and  the  useful,  in  art.  The  dif- 
ficulty, that  we  have  now  endeavored  to  state,  is  manifest  when  we 
come  to  particular  examples.  For  instance,  what  is  more  strictly  a 
fine,  a  liberal,  an  imaginative  art  than  sculpture  ?  Yet  the  statu- 
ary can  trust  no  fingers  but  his  own  to  the  clay  model,  or  to  the  last 
touches  of  the  chisel  upon  the  finished  piece.  What  is  mpre  me- 
<5hanical  than  building  ?  And  yet  the  genius  of  the  architect  has 
exalted  a  mere  covering  from  the  weather  into  a  most  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  human  science.  Take  the  instance  of  husbandry. 
Does  it  partake  most  of  the  scientific  or  the  practical  ?  The  an- 
cients declared  that  nothing  was  more  liberal  than  that.  We  have 
already  quoted  to  this  effect  the  sentiment  of  the  most  eloquent 
among  them.  Yet  what  is  more  vitally  useful  also  ?  What  requires 
more  of  bodily  toil  or  manual  skill  ?  Take  the  new  department  of 
chemistry,  which  has  been  almost  created  within  fif);y  years.  On 
which  side  of  the  line  can  you  place  it  ?  It  has  its  root  in  the  pro- 
Ibundest  investigation,  and  yet  sends  its  branches  among  all  the 
most  common  utilities  of  human  life. 

While  the  professed  artizan  is  now  raised  to  his  proper  rank,  and 
takes  his  place  with  the  highest  if  his  intelligence  and  character 
entitle  him  to  it, — it  is  a  fair  question  whether  there  is  not  prev- 
alent even  among  us  a  foolish  disdain  of  bodily  labor  and  dexterity, 
arising  partly  from  indolence,  partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from 
mistaken  views  on  the  subject.  If  it  exists — and  who  can  doubt  it 
that  is  at  all  an  observer  of  the  idle  manner  in  which  many  of  our 
young  men  are  growing  up,  and  of  the  pressing  there  is  into  every 
office,  that  will  permit  those  who  enter  it  to  sit  still  ? — if  it  exists, — 
and  the  extravagant  value  that  is  set  on  the  most  frivolous  ex- 
ercises of  the  mere  intellect  and  imagination  implies  that  it  does, — 
it  is  indeed  a  foolish  contempt  of  what  deserves  to  be  respected, 
and  should  receive  the  pointed  reprehension  of  every  lover  of  his 
country. 

We  are  evidently  designed  by  our  structure  for  active  habits 
rather  than  for  those  of  solitary  contemplation.  In  the  limbs  and 
physical  powers  of  the  feeblest  and  most  untrained,  there  lie  capa- 
cities of  the  most  surprising  character.  Our  patient  strength  bears 
down  brute  force.  Our  persevering  speed  outstrips  brute  swiflness. 
Our  adroitness  is  more  than  a  match  for  what  seems  the  most  over- 
whelming disadvantage.  By  education  and  effort  the  natural  facul- 
ties attain  an  admirable  perfectness  and  accomplish  effects  little  less 
than  miraculous.  If  deprived  of  one  member,  we  can  call  another 
to  fill  its  office.     There  is  no  end  to  the  varieties  of  action,  to  which 
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001  flexiUe,  versatile  powers  may  be  applied.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  healthiness  and  pleasure  attending  their  exercise,  which  abund- 
antly prove  the  intentions  of  nature.  Industry  keeps  the  mind 
even,  and  makes  the  spirits  clear,  banishes  imaginary  distresses 
and  makes  us  forget  real  discomforts  and  evils.  A  sensation  of 
delight  is  connected  with  the  exertion  of  ingenuity  or  strength,  per<p 
haps  greater  than  the  after  satisfaction  of  surveying  their  finished 
performances ;  and  this  excitement  is  so  far  from  being  unfavorable 
to  the  intellectual  processes,  that  it  is  rather  one  of  the  best  prepa- 
rations for  engaging  in  them  with  effect.  We  are  incapable  of  con- 
suming the  whole  time  to  advantage  in  efforts  of  thought.  Nature 
refosea  her  aid  to  such  attempts.  We  were  not  made  to  be  always 
meditating,  dealing  solitarily  with  our  understandings  and  convers- 
ing with  Uieir  wandering  thoughts.  Few  could  be  trusted  with  the 
leisore  that  would  permit  such  a  thing.  There  may  now  and  thei% 
be  men,  who  are  able  to  apply  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  ob- 
jects of  abstract  study,  but  even  they  are  never  the  mpre  hwpy 
finr  it,  and  they  would  accomplish  more  by  a  different  course.  The 
mind  grows  wayward  and  whimsical  by  acting  continually  on  itself. 
It  is  liable  to  be  heated  into  extravagancies,  or  depressed  into  a 
morbid  condition,  or  disqualified  for  the  ordinary  practical  judge- 
ments of  the  world.  It  is  impaired  in  its  best  faculties  by  excessive 
and  indiscriminate  reading,  by  that  intemperance  of  books,  which 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  a  real  disease. 

Consider,  further,  that  the  mind  itself  is  mechanical,  and  aided 
by  mechanical  operations.  It  cannot  work  upon  nothing  nor  among 
shadows.  It  must  have  materials.  It  must  have  tools.  It  must 
have  methods.  It  must  have  the  assistance  of  contrivances  both 
from  without  and  within.  To  be  busying  itself  perpetually  within 
its  own  void,  would  be  as  vain  a  labor  as  his,  who  should  be  look- 
ing for  substantial  ground  in  empty  space,  or  casting  a  sounding- 
line  into  the  fathomless  sea.  It  is  aided,  we  repeat,  by  mechanical 
c^rations.  These  are  of  two  kinds,— those .  which  it  furnishes 
within  itself,  and  those  which  it  adopts  from  abroad.  Look  at  them 
both.  In  the  first  case,  the  work  of  the  understanding  goes  on  by 
virtue  of  artificial  means,  contrived  within  itself.  It  does  not  move 
at  random,  but  upon  the  frame  work,  which  it  has  first  constructed. 
All  the  methods  of  all  the  sciences  are  but  examples  of  this.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  it  is  seen  in  the  catchwords,  which  give  the 
spring  to  new  trains  of  reflexion.  Every  one,  who  has  written  in 
rhyme,  knows  how  much  that  simple  mechanism  has  guided  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  as  well  as  the  expression  of  them.  What 
are  the  figures  and  signs  of  the  arithmetician,  but  so  many  imple- 
ments which  he  employs  to  obtain  results  and  discover  relations, 
that  would  else  remain  forever  hidden  ?  In  the  second  case,  the 
intelligent  principle  within  us,  divine  as  it  is,  is  not  only  dependent 
for  its  efficiency  and  saneness  on  the  state  of  the  frail  structure,  to 
which  it  is  bound,  but  often  finds  its  movements  influenced  by 
those  of  its  earthy  partner.  Rousseau  tells  us,  that  it  was  only 
when  he  was  in  exercise  that  his  thoughts  took  their  freest  flight 
and  happiest   arrangements.      Perhaps  no  observing  person  ever 
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lived,  who  was  not  sensible  of  owing  mneh,  in  the  eoorse  of  his 
meditations  and  inquiries,  to  the  influence  of  some  mechanical  em- 
ployment. It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  suppose  the  time  wasted,  that  is 
devoted  in  such  a  way.  It  is  gained  rather.  It  is  made.  We  can-* 
not  conceive  of  a  situation,  where  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  be 
they  ever  so  pressing  and  intense,  will  not  be  promoted  by  inter- 
mingled labor  of  the  body.  What  excuse  is  there,  then,  for  those, 
who,  living  but  for  their  pleasures,  labor  with  neither  one  nor  the 
other  ?  They,  who  live  by  their  wits,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  pro- 
verbially  addicted  to  living  scandalously.  Secluded  thinkers  are 
^it  to  become  dreamers.  Unceasing  readers  grow  too  full  for  true 
mental  vigor.  The  proudest  achievements  of  the  mind  have  been 
made,  when  it  has  exerted  itself  in  connexion  with  material  sub- 
stances and  the  visible  world.  Away  then  with  the  apologies  of  the 
^dolent  and  the  superciliousness  of  the  proud.  The  lowest  craft, 
on  which  an  honest  hand  can  be  laid,  is  more  honorable  than  any 
trimly-dressed  uselessness,  that  ever  had  the  insolence  to  despise  it. 

F. 


THE  ITALIAN   EXILB. 

Wbbx  the  minstrel  ie  sorrowful,  sad  is  the  lay — 
Tou  may  smile  on  his  sonff ,  but  his  soul  is  away ; 
For  no  theme  can  excite  this  cold  &ncy  of  mine, 
So  &r  from  the  land  of  the  OUto  and  vine. 

There  passion  breathes  out  from  the  lyre  and  the  lute, 
And  the  Toiee  of  their  melody  never  is  mute ; 
Love  stamps  on  the  forehead  of  Beanty  its  seal. 
On  cheeks  that  can  bum  and  on  hearts  that  can  feel. 

Years  vanisb — ^their  trace  on  my  brow  you  behold, 
And  my  heart  has  to  beauty  mwn  careless  and  cold ; 
Tet  of  all  sweet  impressions  3iat  lineBr  there  yet, 
The  daughters  of  Florence  it  last  wiB  forget. 

Ye  Pilgrims  of  Beauty,  from,  barbarous  lands, 
Behold  whero  the  model  of  loveliness  stands; 
Go,  kneel  by  the  marble,  if  marble  it  seem, 
And  Xiove,  with  its  toroh,  will  illumine  your  dxeam. 

Lost  thoughts  of  your  youth  will  that  statue  renew ; 
You  will  muse  on  the  nome  of  the  faithful  and  true. 
Where  never  can  come  disappointment  or  care. 
And  the  beings  are  pure  as  that  image  is  fair. 

Italy !  Ital^ !  never  a^n 

May  the  minstrel  revisit  thy  mountain  and  plain, 

Yet  a  vision  of  bliss  on  his  slumber  there  breaks, 

But  to  dream  of  thy  shores,  though  an  exile,  he  wakes. 

Thy  present  is  beautifbl;  great  was  thy  past; 
May  the  future  restore  thee  to  greatness  at  last ! 
The  home  of  mv  fathers !  the  land  of  the  sun ! 
Honored  thongn  distant,  and  dear  though  undone. 
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THE  LATE  JOSEPH  NATTERSTROM. 

Thx  great  wealth  of  the  late  Joseph  Natterstrom,  of  New- York, 
was  cdinected  with  several  remarkable  incidents,  which,  under  the 
pen  of  a  writer  of  ordinary  imagination,  might  grow  into  a  romantic 
tale. 

The  merchant  of  the  United  States  frequently  traces  the  origin 
of  hie  prosperity  to  foreign  climes.  He  holds  a  magic  wand  in 
his  hand,  which  reaches  to  the  extremity  of  the  globe ;  and,  if  he 
wares  it  judicioosly ,  he  levies,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  princely 
revMmes.  The  restless  sea  and  its  richest  contents,  desolate  islands, 
and  the  most  circuitous  rivers,  the  cultivated  territory  and  the  inter- 
minable wilderness,  are  as  much  the  merchant's,  as  the  rain  and 
sanahine,  the  warm  breezes  and  the  fattening  dews  are  the  property 
of  the  husbandman.  But  the  embryo  fortune  of  Mr.  Natterstrom  was 
not  of  mercantile  origin.  It  eame  from  the  heart  of  Arabia,  and  grew 
out  of  an  incursion  of  the  Wheehabites — a  reforming  and  fanatic 
8eclofMah<Mnetans,  who  date  from  Abdul  Wheehab,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. This  man,  like  Martin  Luther,  thought  a  reformation  in 
morals  and  disci]^ine  had  become  necessary. 

About  the  year  1790,  £bn  Beg  and  Ibrahim  Hamet  were  re- 
turning borne  from  Mecca  to  Abou  Jbee,  a  village  not  far  from  the 
Rumleah  mountains.  They  had  united  religion  and  trade  together, 
as  is  sometimes  done  here  by  the  sons  of  Mercury.  In  performing 
their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  a  caravan,  they  furthered  both  their 
temporal  and  eternal  interests ;  for,  on  their  return  from  Mecca, 
they  encountered  a  party  of  those  children  of  the  desert,  who  believe 
they  have  a  divine  right  to  all  the  goods  of  this  world,  which  they 
can  cooler ;  and  what  they  spare,  they  credit  to  their  magnanimity 
and  generosity;  and  herein  they  do  not  greatly  differ  from  most 
other  people.  But  the  caravan  of  Beg  and  Hamet  proved  too  pow- 
erful for  the  children  of  Hagar,  who  b^ame  the  prey  of  the  stranger. 
The  spoils  of  that  day  enriched  Beg  and  Hamet,  for  those  Arabs 
had  shortly  before  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  another 
caravan. 

With  joyful  hearts  these  two  men  approached  home,  having  lefl 
the  caravan  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Aleppo ;  re- 
joicing that  their  danger  was  over,  that  they  had  honorably  obtained 
an  accession  of  wealth,  and  that  they  had  become  entitled  to  the 
coveted  name  of  Hadgee.  But  there  soon  came  a  blast  from  the 
desert,  which  converted  the  shady  spot,  with  which  they  had  encom- 
passed themselves,  into  a  sand-heap.  When  within  a  day's  journey 
from  home^  they  met  »  man  whom  they  knew.  It  was  AH  Beker. 
Said  they,  "  Is  there  peace  at  Abou  Jbee  V  "  God  is  great,  there  is 
peace  at  Abou  Jbee,"  said  Ali  Beker,  "  thg  peace  of  the  grave."  He 
turned  his  head  away,  and  said  no  more.  Their  hearts  withered 
within  them.  Soon  after  they  met  another  man ;  as  he  approached 
them,  he  looked  at  them  earnestly  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  "  Do 
I  behold  the  unhappy  Beg  and  Hamet !"  and  he  tore  off  his  turban 
and  ffaing  it  on  the  ground.    They  passed  on,  neither  Beg  nor 
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Hamet  speaking  to  each  other.  At  length  they  approached  the  con* 
fines  of  their  village,  and  learned  the  whole.  The  Wheehabites 
had  been  there,  and,  being  powerfully  resisted  and  nearly  overcome, 
they  left  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins  to  tell  the  story.  Beg  and 
Hamet  were  now  alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  made  a  cir- 
cuit around  Abou  Jbee,  took  a  last  look,  and  passed  on  to  Smyrna. 
There  they^  remained  some  time,  and  studied  the  French  and  En- 
glish languages. 

From  Smyrna  they  sailed  to  Marseilles ;  and  there  they  assumed 
the  European  dress,  and  studiously  conformed  to  the  manners  of 
that  people — a  seemingly  impossible  change,  from  a  Turk  to  a 
Frenchman.  From  Marseilles  they  proceeded  on  foot  to  Paris,  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  few  months,  they  saw  such  strange  mistakes 
made,  that,  fearing  they  might  lose  their  heads,  without  a  chance  for 
explanation,  they  passed  on  to  London,  where  they  felt  quite  at 
home.  There  they  remained  during  the  winter  of  1793.  Chancing 
to  meet  Captain  Dixon  of  the  New- York  Packet,  who  had  been  in 
the  Smyrna  trade,  they  became  attached  to  him  from  an  accidental 
expression  which  fell  from  his  lips  at  the  New- York  Coffee  House. 
Some  one  had  asserted  that  there  were  not  twenty  merchants  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  who  would  pass  for  genuine  merchants  on  the- 
Royal  Exchange  of  London — such  was  the  mercantile  honor  of  En- 
glishmen. An  appeal  was  made  to  Capt.  Dixon,  who,  waving  a 
direct  answer,  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  find  mercantile  honor  in  perfec- 
tion, surpassing  the  comprehension  of  a  European,  you  must  go  to 
Turkey.  A  Turkish  merchant's  word  is  better  than  a  Christian 
merchant's  bond ;  the  word  is  sacred ;  the  bond  may  be  disputed. 
I  have  seen  many  a  Turk,  in  whose  skin  you  might  sew  up  half  a 
dozen  very  decent  Christians."  "  Allah  1"  said  Beg,  in  rapture,  "  an 
infidel  has  spoken  the  truth !  I  wish  the  Prophet  could  hear  that !" 
This  incident  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Capt.  Dixon,  who  gave 
them  such  an  account  of  the  New  World,  as  excited  their  curiosity 
to  see  it.  Accordingly  they  sailed  soon  after,  with  Capt.  Dixon,  for 
New-York. 

Beg  and  Hamet  now  began  to  speak  the  English  language  pretty 
fluently ;  and,  concealing  that  they  were  Turks,  they  passed  through 
the  principal  cities  and  towns,  unconscious  of  the  fact,  for  very  decent 
Christians.  Among  the  clans  of  New-England  they  passed  current 
for  two  Dutchmen  of  New- York  or  Pennsylvania ;  and  at  Baltimore 
they  were  supposed  to  be  two  Scotchmen,  so  prudently  and  dis- 
creetly did  they  demean  themselves.  They  spent  a  year  in  the 
United  SUtes,  the  chief  of  the  time  at  New-York  ;  and  during  that 
time  they  found  ample  food  for  their  minds.  Hamet  told  Capt. 
Dixon,  that  he  had  brought  him  not  only  to«a  new  world,  but  to  a 
new  race  of  men ;  a  people  not  really  civilized,  yet  far  from  savage  ; 
not  very  good,  nor  alto^ther  bad;  not  generally  intelligent,  nor 
altogether  ignorant ;  a  calculating  people,  who  reckoned  up  their 
rights  as  oflen  as  they  did  their  money.  In  fine,  said  Hamet,  I 
perceive  this  is  a  very  young  country,  but  a  very  old  people. 

As  Beg  and  Hamet  travelled  through  the  states,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  so  much  order  and  tranquillity  among  a  people  without 
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•By  af^iarent  goTemment ;  for,  during  nearly  the  whole  year,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  government.  In  divers  provinceB,  each 
of  them  bigger  than  the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  a  few  men  would 
meet  once  a  year,  wind  up  the  govemroent  like  a  clock,  and  leave 
it  to  run  at  random ;  for,  after  the  public  agents,  like  a  dispersed 
caravan,  had  hastened  home,  all  signs  of  government  vanished. 
*'  How  different,"  said  Beg,  **  from  all  other  countries !  where  the 
first  object  of  government  is,  to  make  itself  seen,  heard  and  felt ; 
whereas,  among  this  strange  people,  you  can  neither  see,  hear,  nor 
feel  the  government." 

Beg  was  greatly  diverted  in  attending  a  lawsuit  at  Boston.  There 
were  five  reverend  judges,  he  said,  with  twelve  men  to  help  them, 
aided  by  four  counsellors  of  the  law,  who  consumed  a  whole  day, 
and  part  of  a  night,  in  settling  a  case  of  twenty-five  dollars ;  and 
said  Beg,  laughmg,  the  next  morning,  the  jury,  as  they  called  the 
twelve  men,  came  solemnly  into  court,  and  said  they  could  not  agree,, 
and  never  should  agree ;  whereas,  said  Beg,  one  of  our  cadis  done 
would  have  settled  it  in  twenty  minutes. 

A  few  days  previous  to  Beg  and  Hamet's  return  to  Smyrna,  as 
Beg  was  passing  down  Wall-street,  he  heard  a  man  say,  as  he  was 
leaving  one  of  the  offices,  **  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  honest  man 
in  New- York."  ''  O,  yes  there  is,"  said  another,  as  he  was  passing, 
'*  there  is  Joe  Natterstrom."  At  that  moment,  an  unaccountable 
trance-like  feeling  came  over  Beg,  and  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 
audible,  said,  '*  Beg,  before  you  leave  the  country,  see  Natterstrom 
and  prove  his  honesty."  Beg  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  saw 
two  men  in  conversation  on  the  side  walk ;  and,  as  he  passed  them, 
he  overheard  one  of  them  say,  **  Can  I  trust  him  with  so  much 
mtmey  ?  are  you  sure  he  is  honest  ?"  ''  Yes,"  said  the  other,  **  honest 
as  Joe  Natterstrom."  This  second  incident,  to  a  Mussulman,  who 
believed  in  predestination,  was  as  imperative  as  the  voice  (^  the 
Prophet.  Beg  responded  aloud,  **  I  will  see  Natterstrom,  and  prove 
his  honesty."  Presently  after  he  heard  two  men  disputing,  in  Broad- 
way, with  no  little  passion,  and,  as  he  approached  them,  one  said, 
"  I  wiU  refer  it  to  Joe  Natterstrom."  **  Agreed  said  the  other." 
"  So,"  said  Beg,  "  this  Natterstrom  is  also  a  man  of  judgement.  I 
will  certainly  see  Natterstrom  and  prove  his  honesty." 

The  next  day.  Beg  inquired  for  Natterstrom,  and  soon  learned 
that  Natterstrom  had  become  a  proverb.  ''  As  honest  as  Joe  Nat- 
terstrom," was  in  every  body's  mouth ;  but  he  could  find  no  one,  who 
could  give  him  any  account  of  Joe  Natterstrom.  All  agreed  that  no 
man  in  New- York  was  better  known  than  Joe  Natterstrom,  yet  no 
one,  of  whom  Beginqvired,  could  identify  him,  or  tell  where  he  re- 
sided. **  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Beg,  to  a  merchant  on  the  Exchange, 
"  can  you  point  out  to  me  Joseph  Natterstrom  ?"  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I 
cannot ;  but  his  name  and  reputation  are  perfectly  familiar  to  me ; 
ask  almost  any  man,  and  he  will  tell  you  where  he  is  to  be  seen." 
To  the  same  question,  another  replied,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  honest 
Joe  Natterstrom ;  he  must  be  known  to  almost  every  body ;  but  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  him ;  ask  that  gentle- 
man, across  the  way,  in  a  drab  coat;  he  knows  every  body."     Beg, 
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then  accosted  the  gentleman  whh  the  drab  coat  ''  Pray,  Sir,  caa 
you  point  me  to  Joseph  Nattentrom  7"  **  Honest  Joe  Natleratiomy 
do  you  mean  V*  '*  Yes,  Sir/'  said  Beg,  ''  honest  Joe  Natterstrom." 
**  O,  yes,  I  know  Natterstrom,"  said  the  gentleman  in  drab,  *'  erery 
body  knows  Natterstrom ;  there  is  no  man  in  New*York  better  known 
than  Natlerstrom."  "  Sir,"  said  Beg,  ''  can  you  describe  him  to 
me  ?"  "  I  would  have  affirmed,  a  minute  ago,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  drab,  "  that  I  well  knew  honest  Joe  Natterstrom,  but  I  most  cmh 
fess  I  cannot  describe  him  to  yov,  and  do  not  distinctly  recollect 
that  I  ever  saw  him,  but  almost  every  body  knows  Natterstrom." 
Beg  was  astonished.  **  Here,"  said  he,  ''  is  a  man  honest  to  a 
proverb,  and  no  one  knows  him.  Honest  men  must  be  very  i^nty 
in  New-York." 

Beg  now  thought  Natterstrom  must  be  known  at  some  of  the 
banks ;  and  he  inquired  at  the  City  Bank,  if  Joseph  Natterstrom 
ever  transacted  business  there  ?  '*  Do  you  mean  h(«est  Joe  Natter- 
strom?" said  the  cashier.  "Yes,"  said  Beg.  ''No,"  replied  the 
cashier,  **  but  we  should  be  happy  to  accommodate  Mr.  Natterstrom 
if  he  wants  a  loan."  The  cashier  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  said  he 
had  paid  many  a  check  drawn  in  &vor  of  Joseph  Natterstrom,  but 
did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  Natterstrom ;  nor  did  he  know  at 
what  bank  he  negotiated  his  business ;  but  said,  "  Joaejph  Natter- 
strom can  have  any  accommodation  at  this  bank."  In  short,  Nat- 
terstrom was  known  by  reputation,  at  every  bank  in  the  city,  and  it 
seems,  could  have  commanded  their  funds,  but  none  of  the  officers 
knew  him. 

The  next  Sunday,  Beg  was  certain  he  had  obtained  a  chie  to  the 
person  of  Natterstrom.  The  clergyman,  on  whose  preaching  Beg 
attended,  (for,  though  a  Mussulman,  Beg  believed  a  full  third  of  what 
he  heard,)  spoke  of  Natterstrom  by  name,  as  a  man  of  such  integrity, 
that  his  name  had  become  synonimous  with  honesty.  But,  to  Beg's 
surprise,  the  next  day,  the  preacher  told  him  he  did  not  know  Uie 
man,  nor  where  he  resided,  though  he  supposed  he  was  the  most 
fiuniliarly  known  man  in  New- York :  for  he  ofien  heard  the  children 
in  the  streets  mention  the  name  of  honest  Joe  Natterstrom.  Beg, 
now  in  despair  of  ever  finding  Natterstrom,  began  to  suppose  he  was 
an  imaginary  being ;  and,  as  there  was  not  an  honest  real  man  in 
New- York,  the  people  had  conjured  up  a  phantom,  and  given  it  the 
name  of  Joe  Natterstrom.  Yet  this  was  not  the  fact ;  for,  a  few  days 
afier,  as  Beg  was  walking  through  Pearlnrtreet,  he  saw  two  men  in 
conversation,  and  heard  one  of  them  say ;  ''  There  goes  Joe  Natter- 
strom ;  let  it  be  settled  by  honest  Joe  Natterstrom." 

Beg  now  followed  Natterstrom  in  order  to  obuin  a  knowledge  of 
his  person.  ''  Allah  1"  said  Beg,  after  he  had  obtained  a  distinct 
view,  **  he  has  the  mark  of  the  Prophet ;  he  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  look  the  Sultan  in  the  face !"  The  next  day,  Beg,  with  studied 
secrecy,  Hamet  himself  ignorant  of  it,  disguised  himself  like  an  old 
man  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  painted  his  foce  more 
cadaverous  than  the  natural  look  of  death.  Then,  taking  a  bag  of 
gold  in  his  hand,  he  sought  an  opportunity  about  twilight,  when 
Natterstrom  was  just  leaving  his  compting  room,  and  slowly  open- 
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iBg  the  door,  be  reached,  with  an  appveet  feeble  am  and  tremUing 
bud,  the  bag  to  Natteratrom,  and  said  only,  '<  Occupy  till  Ebn  Beg 
comes/'  dieappearing  in  a  momeat,  leaviag  Nattentrom  in  reaaon- 
able  doabt,  whether  the  occurrence  was  natural  or  supernatural. 
However,  he  immediately  untied  the  bag,  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
counted  fire  hundred  English  guineas. 

Natterstiom  stood  sometime  in  a  revery,  many  unutterable  things 
probebly  passing  in  his  mind.  He  then  reached  his  leger,  and 
sDtered  therein,  '<  Octobw  21st,  17M,  Received  oTMr  Eben  Beck 
five  hundred  guineas  to  be  occupied  Ant  his  benefit"  Beg  and 
Hamet,  the  next  week,  left  the  United  States,  and  returned  1^  the 
way  of  Uverpool  to  Smyrna,  where  Beg  established  himself  as  a 
merchant. 

The  next  morning  Natterstrom  opened  a  new  account  and  placed 
the  money  to  the  credit  of  Ebenezer  Beck,  considering  lumsdf 
merely  as  the  agent  of  Beck.  From  that  day  Natterstrom  kept 
Beck's  concerns  and  his  own  entirely  distinct ;  and  from  that  day 
Natterstrom  was  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world,  but 
Natterstrom  pronounced  himself  the  most  unfi>rtunate.  The  money 
of  Beg  all  proqiered.  It  was  like  a  snow  ball  in  a  damp  day  rolling 
down  the  white  mountains.  It  doubled  and  trebled  itself  like  an 
assemblage  of  clouds  driven  by  contrary  winds ;  while  Natterstrom's 
own  property  was  dissipated  like  a  mist  in  summer.  He  seldom  saw 
his  own  money  but  cmce ;  the  winds,  the  waves  and  rocks  in  the  sea, 
all  conjq[>ired  against  Natterstrom.  The  same  tempest  which  wreck- 
ed Natterstrom's  ship  <hi  the  rock  Rodondo,  drove  Beg's  into  a 
fomisbed  port  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  weighed  silver  against 
flour.  The  commissions  on  Beg's  adventure  retrieved  his  late  loss 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  great  sum  as  the  agent  of  Beg. 

Natterstrom  was  among  the  first  to  embark  in  trade  to  the  levant 
The  situation  of  the  commercial  world  was  most  inviting  to  the  com* 
merce  of  the  United  States.  All  the  world  was  a  new  milch  cow  to 
the  merchant  While  all  Europe  were  fighting  bx  this  cow,  and  one 
nation  was  seizing  her  by  the  horns,  another  by  the  extremity,  a 
third  by  her  fore  1^,  and  a  fourth  by  her  hind  leg,  the  merchant  of 
the  United  States  was  sitting  down  under  her,  mUking,  quiedy  as  a 
milkmaid.  Natterstrom  freighted  two  ships,  <me  on  his  own,  the 
other  on  Beck's  account,  and  sent  them  to  Smyrna.  Capt.  Dixon 
commanded  Beck's,  and  Capt  Hathaway,  Natterstrom's  ship.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  roadstead  of  Smyrna,  they  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  which  excited  no  little  curiosity  on  shore,  for  very 
few  of  the  Smymiots  had  ever  seen  our  national  colors.  It  soon 
came  to  Beg's  ears  that  two  ships,  firom  the  new  world,  deeply  laden, 
were  at  anchor  in  the  offing.  He  was  immediately  on  board  the 
nearest,  which  proved  to  be  Capt.  Hathaway's ;  and,  learning  they 
were  both  firom  New«York,  he  was  gready  delighted.  Beg  was 
invited  into  the  cabin,  and,  at  his  request,  was  shown  an  invoice  of 
the  cargo.  When  he  had  perused  it,  he  cast  it  on  the  table,  and  said, 
"  I  |Mty  the  owner ;  every  article  is  a  drug  here,  and  would  better 
suit  the  New-York  market."  "That  is  Natterstrom's  ill  luck," 
said  Capt  Hathaway ;  "  if  he  had  shipped  gold,  it  would  have  trans- 
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muted  itaelf  to  brass;  if  he  held  in  his  hands  the  rain  of  heaven,  it 
would  descend  in  mildew.  Whatever  he  touches,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  poisons ;  but  whatever  he  touches,  with  Beck's  hand  he 
converts  to  gold.  I  dare  say,  Beck's  cargo  will  turn  to  good  ac* 
count/'  "  Natterstrom,"  said  Beg,  ''  Natterstrom,  what  Natter- 
strom  ?  I  was  once  in  New- York,  and  knew  a  Mr.  Natterstnnn ; 
they  called  him,  honest  Joe  Natterstrom."  *'  The  same,  the  same," 
said  Gapt.  Hathaway ;  **  whiS  could  have  imagined  that  Joe  Natter- 
strom was  known  to  a  merchant  of  Smyrna !  He  is  the  owner  of 
this  unhappy  cargo,  which  is  his  whole  property."  "  And  whose  is 
the  other  slup  and  cargo?"  said  Beg.  *'  That,"  said  Capt.  Hatha- 
way, "  is  more  than  any  living  man  knows.  Natterstrom  himself  is 
ignorant  of  the  owner.  He  says  he  is  the  agent  of  one  Ebenezer 
Beck,  and,  as  no  one  doubts  what  Natterstom  says,  the  property  is 
all  taxed  to  Ebenezer  Beck.  This  Beck  owns  a  large  red  and  per- 
sonal estate,  particularly  a  valuable  wharf,  in  New- York ;  and,  as 
nobody  knows  who  the  man  Beck  is,  and,  as  the  estate  has  thus 
strangely  slipped  away  from  the  lawful  owner,  the  public  have  called 
it  Beckman's  slip.  Heaven  grant  that  this  same  Beck  do  not  ulti- 
mately prove  the  ruin  of  poor  Natterstrom."  "  It  may  be  so,"  said 
Beg ;  *'  a  man  may  be  wise  for  another,  and  a  fool  for  himself.  Let 
us  now  go  on  board  Beck's  ship,  and  examine  his  cargo."  **  That 
is  needless,"  said  Capt  Hathaway  ;  "  here  is  an  invoice  of  Beck's 
cargo."  Beg  examined  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Admirable  1  It  is  worth 
half  Smyrna.  This  Beck  is  a  lucky  fellow ;  he  was  bom  under  the 
sun ;  his  lamp  will  never  go  out.  He  must  be  a  favorite  of  the 
prophet,  and  was  nursed  under  a  tree  that  sheds  its  fruit,  when  ripe, 
into  his  lap."  Beg  then  went  on  board  of  the  other  ship,  and,  to  his 
surprise  and  great  joy,  beheld  his  old  friend  Capt.  Dixon.  After  an 
oriental  salutation.  Beg  mentioned  his  interview  with  Gapt.  Hatha- 
way, and  lamented  the  unhappy  voyage  of  Natterstrom.  "And 
who,"  said  Beg,  "  may  be  the  fortunate  owner  of  your  cargo  ?" 
"  That,"  said  Capt.  Dixon  "  is  a  mystery,  deep  as  the  hidden  springs 
of  your  deserts.  If  honest  Joe  Natterstrom  speaks  truth,  the  foun- 
tain is  still  sealed.  He  is  an  ignorant  agent  of  an  unknown  being. 
Natterstrom,  though  he  is  obliged  to  live  and  appear  like  a  pacha, 
asserts  that  he  is  a  poor  man,  only  the  agent  of  Beck,  and  dependent 
on  his  commissions.  He  affirms  that  all  the  property  in  his  hands  is 
one  Eben  Beck's ;  and  when  questioned  who  Beck  may  be,  he  says 
he  don't  know,  he  never  saw  him  but  once,  then  in  the  twilight,  and 
that,  several  years  since."  "  But,"  said  Beg,  **  is  there  any  doubt 
that  Natterstrom  would  surrender  this  property  to  the  man  Beck,  if 
he  should  come  and  demand  it?"  "That,  indeed,  remains  to  be 
proved,"  said  Capt.  Dixon,  "  and  will  forever  remain  a  doubt,  for 
there  is  no  probability  that  Beck  will  ever  appear.  Many  believe 
that  Natterstrom,  from  some  strange  whim,  or  dubious  motive,  has 
fabricated  the  whole  story  of  this  El^n  Beck."  "  It  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  all  true,"  said  Beg ;  "  and  Natterstrom  may  be  the  honest 
agent  of  Eben  Beck.  He  is  no  friend  to  virtue,  who  doubts  its  ex- 
istence. The  case  may  be  as  Natterstrom  affirms ;  therefore  wrong, 
to  prejudge.     To  attribute  a  bad  motive  to  a  good  action  is  to  sow 
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lares  unong  wheat.  Is  it  so  very  extraordinary  that  a  man  should  be 
honest  1  Our  Prophet  could  summon  thousands  of  the  faithful,  whose 
least  merit  would  be  their  integrity.  To  return  a  pledge,  to  keep 
sacred  a  deposite,  to  do  equity  where  the  law  would  excuse  you,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Prophet  are  all  natural ;  little  better  than  instinct.  I 
fear  you  wrong  Natterstrom,  in  doubting  his  integrity.  Mere  honesty 
is  only  a  silent  virtue.  Your  Prophet  and  ours  have,  each  of  them, 
many  humble  followers,  who,  like  the  potato  of  your  country,  never 
raise  their  heads  above  the  surface.  Yet  the  potato  is  worth  the 
whole  tribe  of  flowers  that  sport  in  the  breeze.  The  English,  wlio 
trade  to  the  Red  sea,  trust  whole  cargoes  to  our  peq>le,  who  carry 
them  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  all  the  security  they  demand  is  a  token, 
a  crook  of  a  Mussulman's  finger.  If  Natterstrom  has  proclaimed  him- 
self the  steward  of  another  man,  has  he  not  pledged  himself  to  a  sur- 
render when  that  man  appears  and  reclaims  his  own  V* 

"  I  wish  Eben  Beck  was  in  the  Red  sea,"  said  Capt.  Dixon,  "  for 
it  is  evident,  whether  a  real  being,  or  a  phantom,  he  is  the  evil  genius 
of  hiHiest  Joe  Natterstrom."  '*  But  now  to  business,"  said  Beg. 
"  Give  me  the  refusal  of  your  cargo,  and,  I  will  freight  both  vessels 
back  with  such  products  as  you  may  order."  This  accomplished,  both 
ships  returned  to  New- York,  deeply  laden  with  the  richest  products  of 
the  East. 

When  it  appeared  that  Beck's  ship  had  performed  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  that  Natterstrom's  was  a  desperate  concern,  he  was  dis* 
heartened ;  all  his  thoughts  turned  inwardly,  to  one  dark  idea.  Strange 
things  passed  in  his  mind.  He  remembered  the  pale  look  of  the 
person,  the  feeble  arm  and  trembling  hand,  that  reached  to  him  the 
bag  of  gold.  The  apparent  old  age  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  man, 
now  fixed  his  attention  more  strangely,  than  in  the  moment  of  reality. 
The  man  of  1794  seemed  to  re-appear  to  him  in  full  life ;  and  an 
impression,  that  he  might  be  the  passive  agent  of  an  unholy  principal, 
overpowered  the  man.  He  began  to  hate  his  own  name,  without 
being  reconciled  to  that  of  Beck.  However,  the  course  of  events,  and 
the  facility  of  business,  all  tended  to  sink  the  name  of  Natterstrom 
into  that  of  Beck ;  so  that  Natterstrom  was  frequently  addressed  as 
Ebenezer  Beck,  by  foreign  merchants,  who  really  supposed  they  were 
merchandising  with  the  man.  Indeed,  he  began  to  be  called  in  New- 
York,  Ebenezer  Beck ;  so  that,  at  length,  he  willingly  assumed  the 
name.  He,  therefore,  relinquished  all  business  in  the  name  of  Natter- 
strom ;  took  down  his  sign  on  his  warehouse,  and  substituted,  in  place 
thereof,  that  of  Ebenezer  Beck.  Thus,  honest  Joe  Natterstrom  sunk 
into  Ebenezer  Beck ;  and  many  of  the  present  generation,  who  sup- 
pose they  have  seen  Ebenezer  Beck  a  thousand  times,  never  heard  of 
the  name  of  Joseph  Natterstrom.  So  hasty  is  time  to  bury  the  past; 
so  ckeely  does  oblivion  press  on  the  footsteps  of  time. 

Under  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Beck,  Natterstrom  long  flourished, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  New  York.  Although  he  em- 
ployed thousands  of  men,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  whole  mass  of 
civil  society,  no  man  was  ever  heard  to  complain  of  him ;  he  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  late  Mr.  Gray  of  Boston. 

Afler  many  successful  voyages  to  Smyrna,  Beck  exclaimed,  one 
day,  in  the  hearing  of  Capt.  Dixon,  "  Lord,  remember  poor  Joseph 
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Natterstrom,  but,  as  for  Ebenezer  Beck,  stay  thy  hand,  for  he  has 
enough!"  This  being  related  to  Beg,  the  last  time  Capt.  Dixon  was 
at  Smyrna,  "  Enough  1"  said  Beg,  "  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  cried 
enough !"  "  But,"  said  Capt.  Dixon,  "  if  the  wealth  is  not  his  own, 
but  one  Ebenezer  Beck's,  he  exclaimed,  enough,  for  another  man, 
not  for  himself."  "  True,"  said  Beg,  "  it  is  so ;  yet,  it  seems  to  con- 
firm his  integrity,  if  he  did  not  apply  the  expression  to  himself." 

Beg  now  thought  it  time  to  see  Natterstrom ;  and,  he  prepared  to 
▼isit  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  a  second  time  with 
Capt.  Dixon,  for  New-York.  On  his  arrival,  he  pondered  a  long  time, 
how  he  should  discover  himself  to  Natterstrom.  At  length,  he  resolved 
to  appear  before  him  in  the  same  disguise,  in  which  he  appeared  at  his 
compting-room,  in  1794,  thirty  years  before.  He  now  prepared  him- 
self for  a  meeting ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  Natterstrom  and  his 
family  were  going  to  a  country  seat,  at  Flushing,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  way,  and  sat  down,  near  the  middle  of  the  road,  near  the  Dutch 
church.  With  one  hand,  he  supported  himself  with  a  staff;  and  the 
other  was  half  extended,  as  if  in  dubious  expectation  of  charity.  When 
the  horses  of  Natterstrom's  carriage  approached  Beg,  they  suddenly 
stopped,  and  trembled,  as  if  spell-bound.  The  coachman  turned  to 
Natterstrom,  and  said,  **  Here,  sir,  is  a  miserable  object,  so  unhuman, 
that  the  horses  tremble  at  his  sight."  "  Eternal  God !"  said  Natter- 
strom, "  that  is  Eben  Beck !  The  day  of  doubt  is  passed ;  and,  if 
that  is  a  human  being,  I  am  happy ;  otherwise,  I  have  been  thirty  years 
under  enchantment."  In  an  instant,  Natterstrom  leaped  from  the 
carriage,  and  approached  Beg.  ^^  Thou  art  Eben  Beck,"  said  Natter- 
strom. ''  Dost  thou  appear  to  me  a  miserable  beggar,  or  a  mysterious 
being,  unallied  to  this  world,  and  all  its  concerns?  Speak,  for  I  am 
Joseph  Natterstrom,  and  have  occupied  till  Eben  Beck  has  come." 
"  How  hast  thou  occupied  ?"  said  Beg,  austerely.  "  I  have  occupied," 
said  Natterstrom,  ''  until  thy  five  hundred  guineas,  have  become  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand.  Arise,  and  take  a  seat  in  this,  thy  car- 
riage, for  it  is  thine ;  see  thy  name  on  the  panel ;  and  let  me  accom- 
pany thee  to  thy  beautiful  mansion  at  Becksville." 

Beg  ascended  the  carriage,  seated  himself,  sat  calmly,  and  said 
nothing.  Natterstrom,  though  full,  even  to  anguish,  was  silence-struck, 
at  this  strange  occurrence ;  and  thus  all  was  quiet,  until  they  arrived 
at  Beck's  country  seat.  Natterstrom  now  proposed  a  change  of  rai- 
ment, which  Beg  declined,  observing,  he  was  too  old  to  change  his 
habits ;  he  had  come  a  long  distance  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  was 
desirous  of  returning  home  to  his  own  country.  "  When  canst  thou 
settle  with  me  ?"  said  Beg.  "  To-day,"  said  Natterstrom.  "  But  how 
canst  thou  settle  the  concerns  of  thirty  years,  in  one  day !"  "  I  have 
only,"  said  Natterstrom,  "  to  hand  thee  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  the 
business  is  done."  ''  Explain  thyself,  Mr.  Natterstrom,  for  I  am  an 
ignorant  man."  '^  All  thy  property  is  in  thy  own  name ;  thy  real  estate 
is  registered,  thy  ships  are  registered,  thy  notes  of  hand,  thy  bonds  and 
mortgages,  are  all  payable  to  thyself;  thy  bank  stock  is  all  certified  to 
Eben  Beck ;  and  all  thy  other  personal  property  is  in  thy  day  book 
and  leger.  Otherwise,  how  could  Eben  Beck  receive  his  own,  if 
Joseph  Natterstrom  had  died,  before  Eben  Beck  came  back?"  " But, 
how  canst  thou  distinguish  between  thy  own,  and  my  own?    Joseph 
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Natterstrcun  has  not  become  poor,  while  Eben  Beck  has  become  rich?'' 
"  Joaeph  Naiteratrom  has  become  poor,  and  has  lived  many  years 
onder  the  shadow  of  Eben  Beck  ;  and  has  rejoiced,  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  prosperity ;  for  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  another  is  to  partake 
of  it.  But  now,  all  is  Eben  Beck's;  if  Joseph  Natterstrom  retains  any 
thing,  he  wrongs  Eben  Beck.''  "  And  art  thou  ready  to  resign  all  ?" 
"  All."  "  And  what  wilt  thou  have  left  1"  "  Myself"  "  True,"  said 
Beg,  "  Joseph  Natterstrom  will  remain,  and  a  man's  best  wealth  ought 
to  be  himself." 

The  next  day,  Natterstrom  resigned  all,  and  Beg  took  all.  In  one 
day,  all  was  settled.  From  great  splendor  and  apparent  opulence, 
Joseph  Natterstrom  was  reduced  to  nothing.  From  that  day,  Beg 
never  saw  Natterstrom.  He  remained  in  New- York  about  six  months, 
continued  his  disguise,  lived  meanly,  and  encouraged  the  opinion,  that 
he  was  a  mysterious  miser.  The  experiment  on  Natterstrom  having 
succeeded  to  Beg's  satisfaction,  he  was  now  desirous  of  returning 
home  to  Smyrna ;  but,  first,  he  executed  his  will,  which,  for  brevity, 
was  remarkable.  Thus ;  ''  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
Prc^het.  I,  £bn  Beg,  of  Smyrna,  known  in  the  city  of  New- York  as 
Eben  Beck,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  make 
this  my  last  will  and  testament.  First,  I  devise  to  Joseph  Natterstrom, 
my  late  agent,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  my  real  estate  in  the 
United  States.  Secondly,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  said  Natterstrom,  all 
my  personal  property,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States."  This 
will,  correctly  executed.  Beg  deposited  with  Capt.  Dixon,  who,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  long-sleeping  secret. 
By  the  aid  of  Capt.  Dixon,  Beg  now  appeared  to  sicken,  languish,  and 
die.  His  funeral  was  performed,  and  his  decease  was  publicly  noticed, 
very  little  to  his  credit.  The  good  natured  Beg  smiled  at  this,  and 
Boon  afler  sailed  for  Smyrna. 

Capt  Dixon  now  presented  the  will  to  Natterstrom ;  he  read  it ;  and 
for  a  moment,  his  well-balanced  mind  began  to  totter.  He  was  now 
deeply  impressed,  that,  for  thirty  years,  he  had  been  under  a  super- 
natural influence,  but  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  kind  of  influence, 
which  one  good  spirit  might  have  over  another,  he  retained  the  name 
of  Eben  ikck,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  well  from  pleasant  as- 
sociations, as  from  public  sanction;  but  his  real  name  was  Joseph 
Natterstrom,  as  is  well  known  to  many  aged  people  now  living  in 
New-York. 
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LETTER    ON    THE    CHANTING    CHEEUBS* 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE   NEW-ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

You  may  marvel  at  my  boldness  in  selecting  the  subject  I  have,  for 
I  know  about  as  much  of  sculpture  as  Lucius  Mummius  did  of  paint* 
ing ;  and  if  you  have  any  friends  who  are  connoisseurs  in  such  mat^ 
ers,  I  beg  of  you,  on  no  account,  to  let  them  see  this  letter  ;  but, 
being  an  admirer  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  wishing  to  encourage 
native  production,  whether  it  come  in  the  shape  of  a  statue  or  an  im- 
proved toasting-fork,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects 
to  the  group  of  Chanting  Cherubs,  not  only  to  feed  my  eyes  with  a 
beautiful  sight,  but  to  indulge  an  honest  (I  trust  the  word  will  not  be 
quarreled  with)  pride,  in  viewing  the  work  of  a  Bostonian.  The 
celestial  yet  infantile  beauty  of  these  exquisite  statues  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me,  and  led  me  into  a  train  of  reflections,  which  1 
must  needs  put  upon  papier  ;  for  if  a  man  be  not  often  visited  with 
ideas,  he  must  make  the  most  of  them  when  they  do  come.  That 
group  is  the  point  I  start  from  in  my  remarks,  and  if  I  should  wan- 
der to  what  appears  an  unreasonable  distance,  I  can  only  say  that  my 
letter  shall  have  as  much  connexion  with  its  subject,  as  many  a  good 
sermon  has  with  its  text. 

I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  sculpture.  It  seems  to  me  a  higher 
art  than  painting,  one  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  a  perfect 
specimen,  and  which,  in  its  most  successful  results,  fills  the  mind  with 
thoughts  of  sublimer  power  and  more  subduing  beauty.  The  contrast 
is  so  great  between  the  inflexibility  of  the  material,  and  the  rounded 
outlines,  the  delicate  blendings,  the  undulating  grace  of  life  and  the 
airy  flow  of  drapery,  that  nothing  short  of  a  magician^s  wand  would  seem 
to  be  capable  of  combining  them  both.  How  a  **  dull  cold"  block  of 
marble  is  ever  converted  into  a  statue,  that  makes  generations  *'  drunk 
with  beauty,"  is  a  mystery  beyond  even  the  imagination  of  the  un- 
initiated. In  the  sister  art,  there  appears  to  be  a  regular  and  percept- 
ible gradation  of  excellence,  fi-om  the  boy,  who  draws  figures  on  his 
slate,  which  it  would  not  be  literal  idolatry  to  worship,  since  they  arc 
not  the  likenesses  of  any  thing  in  heaven,  earth  or  sea,  up  to  the 
great  historical  painter ;  but  a  great  sculptor  "  dwells  apart  like  a  star," 
in  solitary  and  isolated  glory.  He  floats  above  us  like  a  cloud,  which 
rests  u[)on  no  mountain's  breast,  but  is  borne  up  by  the  lightness  of  its 
ethereal  beauty.  It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  the  unborn  image 
stamped  upon  the  heated  brain  of  the  artist,  and  even  projected,  so  as 
to  be  visible  to  his  outward  senses,  like  Macbeth's  air-drawn  dagger ; 
but  to  give  shape  and  consistence  to  the  haunting  shadow,  to  make 
visible  to  the  outward  eye,  what  he  sees  so  clearly  with  the  inner, 
this  is  the  rub.  Let  us  step  into  the  artist's  study  and  seat  ourselves 
by  his  side,  as,  with  eyes  sparkling  and  hands  trembling  with  the 
vividness  of  his  emotions,  he  takes  up  his  hammer  and  chisel  and 
begins  to  chip  off*  the  edges  of  the  shapeless  mass,  that  lies  cold  and 
hard  befi)re  him.  How  little  does  he  seem  to  us  to  be  approaching  the 
perfect  result,  and  we  imagine  that  the  material  has  a  resisting  power 
that  mocks  his  painful  efforts.  By  degrees,  we  begin  to  discern  a  rude 
approach  to  the  human  form,  a  sort  of  twilight  glimmering  of  the 
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blight  dawn  of  beaaty.  Here  a  new  source  of  anxiety  arises.  In  oilr 
i^orance,  we  tremble  lest  some  untoward  accident  should  blast  the 
artist's  hopes;  lest,  in  his  impatience,  he  should  spoil  all  by  a  rash 
sliver ;  or,  by  devoting  too  much  labor  to  one  portion,  destroy  the  sym- 
metry and  proportion  of  the  whole.  At  last  we  witness  the  triumph 
of  art  in  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  completed  work,  with  its  per- 
fect proportions,  with  the  light  of  life  hovering  over  it  like  a  veil,  with 
a  breast,  that  almost  visibly  heaves,  and  lips,  that  look  as  if  they  must 
speak.  And  with  all  this,  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  state  of  the 
artist's  mind — ^the  anxious  vigils  and  the  haunted  slumbers,  each  over- 
mastered by  the  fiery  rule  of  his  tyrant  idea ;  and  then,  his  sad  fore- 
bodings, his  aching  fears,  his  thrilling  hopes,  his  disappointment  as  he 
compares  what  is  with  what  ought  to  be,  his  efforts  still  baffled  and  still 
renewed — ^how  little  does  the  crowd,  that  sees  only  the  result,  dream 
of  all  this  !  And  as  little  can  they  realize  the  deep  and  full  tide  of 
delight,  with  which  he  contemplates  his  intellectual  offspring,  dearer 
to  him  for  the  mingled  joy  and  suffering,  with  which  he  had  watched 
its  growth. 

1  have  said  that  Sculpture  was  a  higher  art  than  Painting  ;  facts 
show  it  to  be  a  more  difficult  one.  Since  the  revival  of  the  arts,  how 
few  works  of  great  merit  have  been  executed  in  that  art,  compared 
with  the  great  number  of  paintings,  which  are  allowed  to  be  perfect  in 
their  kinds.  There  is  hardly  a  great  name  from  Michael  Angelo  to 
Canova.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not  that  the  imagination  of  the 
sculptor  teems  less  with  beautiful  forms,  but  because  the  poetic  power 
is  so  seldom  found  combined  with  the  manual  dexterity  and  accuracy 
of  eye  which  the  execution  requires.  There  is  hardly  a  great  work  of 
sculpture  in  our  country ;  f  for  busts  and  statues  of  individuals,  how- 
ever excellent  in  their  kind,  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  department 
of  the  art ;)  but  there  are  in  every  city  several  specimens  of  painting 
of  great  merit.  We  are  obliged  to  form  our  ideas  of  a  statue  from  its 
cast,  which  is  about  the  same  as  forming  an  idea  of  a  living  flower  by 
a  dried  specimen  in  an  herbarium,  or  of  a  handsome  man  by  his  shadow 
on  the  wall.  But  let  any  man  walk  into  the  Athenaeum  and  seat  him- 
self before  the  cast  of  the  Apollo  and  obverve  its  divine  beauty,  the 
airy  grace  of  its  perfect  limbs,  the  uprising  lightness  of  the  whole 
figure,  the  sunshine  that  seems  twined  around  its  brow,  and  the 
wonderful  expression  of  the  nostril  and  upper  lip,  and  if  he  have  an 
ounce  of  honest  blood  in  his  body,  it  will  rush  to  his  heart  in  a  hurry 
of  delight.  If  there  be  a  man  who  can  contemplate  this  cast  unmov- 
ed, he  deserves  to  hear  nothing  but  anti-masonic  orations  and  read 
nothing  but  Cabinet  correspondence,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Sculpture  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Painting  that  moonlight 
does  to  sunshine,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  fantastic  a  comparison.  Its 
beauty  is  more  ethereal,  more  dream-like,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  perfect  communication  of  thought  by  speaking  and  writing.  The 
cold  and  serene  loveliness  of  a  marble  statue  reminds  one  of  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  which,  if  it  have  lost  the  flush  and  glow  of  earthly  beauty 
is  cleansed  of  the  pollutions  of  humanity  and  made  "  white  as  snow." 
A  statue  has  the  repose  and  the  dignity  of  death  without  its  ghastlincss. 
It  lifls  one's  thoughts  to  heaven  and  fills  our  minds  with  images  of  joy 
too  high  and  peace  too  deep  for  earth,  of  palm  leaves  and  golden  harps, 
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of  snowy  robes  and  the  lustre  of  angelic  faces.  Painting  is  a  more 
perfect  representation  of  common  life,  and  for  that  reason  further  re- 
moved from  the  ideal.  In  painting  there  is  scope  for  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  complicated  passions  which  make  up  the  web  of  humanity. 
There  is  the  flush  of  joy,  the  paleness  of  despair,  the  leer  of  envy  and 
the  scowl  of  hatred.  And  in  the  same  piece  there  may  be  more  than 
one  action,  and  a  boundless  variety  may  be  given  to  the  expression  of 
passion.  In  a  few  square  feet  of  canvass  may  be  seen  a  mimic  world, 
crowded  with  all  the  grave  and  gay  shapes  that  act  the  motley  masque 
of  life.  In  this  respect  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  comedy,  which 
"  holds  the  mirror  up"  to  the  visible  and  actual  world,  and  draws  its 
materials  from  the  boundless  resources  presented  by  the  common  heart 
and  the  common  mind.  Practical  jokes,  the  blunders  of  clowns,  the 
coarse  Doric  of  the  market-place,  the  tricks  of  knavish  valets,  are  all 
legitimate  subjects  of  comedy,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  room 
for  the  display  of  the  beautiful  and  the  noble,  lor  love,  honor  and 
bravery.  But  it  is  not  so  with  sculpture ;  its  walk,  like  that  of  tragedy/ 
is  higher  and  more  limited.  Its  aim  is  to  spiritualize  and  refine,  to « 
erect  upon  the  foundation  of  the  actual,  the  ideal,  which  shall  hide 
what  it  rests  upon.  It  arrests  the  floating  elements  of  beauty  and  gives 
them  that  perfect  form  which  they  never  assume  in  this  **  working- 
day"  world.  Its  legitimate  office  is  the  delineation  of  life  in  repose, , 
when  the  smooth  surface  of  the  feelings  is  ruffled  by  no  storm  of  emotion, 
and  the  face  and  figure  are  moulded  into  a  placid  and  almost  expresh- 
sionless  calm.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Apollo  is  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  for  it  represents  godlike  beauty  flushed  with  the  light  of  mor- 
tal triumph,  but  it  is  not  the  least  merit  of  this  wonderful  statue  that 
it  combines  so  successfully  the  expression  of  a  human  passion  with  the 
serenity  of  ideal  beauty.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  transcendant 
genius  could  have  accomplished  this.  But  it  will  be  said,  "  There  is 
the  Laocoon,  a  statue  of  the  intensest  action  and  in  which  the  form 
is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  expression  of  heart-dissolving  fear.'* 
But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  character  of  that  group  id 
one  of  suffering,  of  passion,  and  that  of  the  most  awful  kind,  for 
the  physical  efforts  of  the  main  figure  are  the  mere  convulsive  spasms 
of  o'ermastered  humanity.  This  sublime  work,  too,  is  a  proof  of  the 
daring,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  its  author,  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  sculpture,  beyond  which  one  cannot  go  without 
violating  the  true  principles  of^  the  art.  Sculpture  also,  embodies 
what  are  called  abstract  ideas,  but  in  these  it  is  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  those  in  which  the  leading  idea  is  repose,  such  as  Night, 
Sleep,  Death,  &c.  and  seldom  attempts  those  with  which  the  tumult 
and  animation  of  life  are  associated.  The  superiority  of  Night  to 
Morning,  in  the  bas-reliefs  exhibited  in  the  same  room  with  the  Chant- 
ing Cherubs,  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  man  of  taste. 

Sculpture  is  a  rigid  exacter  of  unity.  There  may  be  modifications 
of  the  same  passion  or  action,  but  there  cannot  be  two  distinct  ones. 
There  may  be  several  figures  in  a  group,  but  there  must  be  a  central 
and  presiding  idea.  Fault  has  been  found  with  the  Laocoon,  because 
the  father  seems  to  be  absorbed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  own  agony 
and  peril  and  indifferent  to  that  of  his  children,  while  they,  on  their 
part,  appear  to  suffer  most  because  they  are  deprived  of  his  wonted 
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aid  and  protection.  I  repi  j,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
artist  to  have  done  otherwise,  without  violating  the  principles,  not  only 
of  his  art,  but  of  nature.  In  the  fearful  moment  the  sculptor  has 
chosen,  the  supernatural  horror  of  his  resistless  fate  has  chilled  to 
death  every  portion  of  humanity  but  its  root,  which  still  tenaciously 
clings  to  the  soil  of  life.  The  father  is  swallowed  up  in  the  man. 
Laocoon  hears  nothing  but  the  maddening  hiss  of  the  serpents-  and 
feels  nothing  but  their  cold  and  slimy  folds.  All  the  various  passions, 
the  yearning  affections  which  inhabited  his  heart,  are  swept  away. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  original  and  primal  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  first  feeling  that  lives  and  the  last  that  dies.  Poor  humanity 
is  stripped  of  all  its  coverings  and  husks  and  stands  bare  and  shivering, 
naked  as  it  was  born.  But  the  children  feel  not  the  full  bitterness  of 
their  fate,  and  know  not  that  an  insulted  god  has  sent  the  serpents  on 
their  errand  of  death.  They  are  overcome  with  a  vague  terror. 
Their  faces  and  minds  are  turned  to  their  father  for  explanation  as 
well  as  aid.  They  cling  closer  to  him  and  look  up  with  more  beseech- 
ing eyes  as  they  feel  the  fatal  knots  drawn  into  a  tighter  and  more  su^ 
focating  grasp.  It  may  be  a  presumptuous  remark,  but  I  will  venture 
it  nevertheless,  that  the  group  would  have  been  unnatural,  had  the  prin- 
cipal figore  been  the  mother  of  the  children  and  not  the  father.  A 
mother  never  forgets  her  children  while  she  lives  ;  the  last  throb  of  her 
heart  is  for  them  and  not  for  herself  To  have  engrafted  upon  the 
expression  of  the  Laocoon,  that  of  agonized  maternal  affection,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  artist. 

In  sculpture  we  always  crave  the  ideal.  The  representation  of  the 
the  forms,  the  dress  and  the  shapes  of  actual  life  in  a  substance  of 
such  spiritual  beauty  as  marble,  would  be  either  shocking  or  laughable. 
A  statue  in  a  cravat  and  small-clothes  would  be  as  ludicrous  an  object 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  very  promising  young  sculptor  in  Scot- 
land has  executed  lately  two  statues,  one  of  Tam  o'Shanter  and  the 
other  of  his  **  drouthy  crony,"  souter  Johnny ;  but  with  the  true  tact 
of  genius  he  has  selected  for  his  material,  a  fine-grained,  indigenous, 
grayish-colored  stone,  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  Parian 
marUe,  that  Bums's  hero  does  to  Apollo.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
do  not  tolerate  the  expression  of  any  low,  sordid  or  weak  passion  in 
marble.  A  statue,  with  the  leer  of  envy  or  the  distortion  of  malice 
upon  its  face,  would  strike  us  at  once  as  unnatural  and  disgusting. 

How  little  do  all  our  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  arts  help  us  to 
explain  the  mysterious  influence  they  exert  over  our  minds  !  Why  is 
it  that,  in  beholding  a  beautiful  statue  or  picture,  we  are  constrained 
almost  to  hold  our  breath  from  the  intensity  and  fullness  of  our  emo- 
tions 1  Why  do  we  feel  our  eyes  wet  with  unbidden  tears  and  our 
hearts  beat  thick  and  fast  with  the  deep  sense  of  beauty  ?  It  is  but 
a  block  of  marble  ciit  into  the  shape  of  a  human  figure  or  a  yard  of 
canvass  daubed  over  with  colors.  It  is  not  alone  to  the  universal  and 
instinctive  love  of  beauty  that  the  artist  appeals ;  the  finest  cords  of 
the  spirit  vibrate  to  his  touch.  Beauty,  breathing  from  the  marble  or 
burning  upon  the  canvass,  goes  to  the  mind's  core.  It  touches  the 
springs  of  memory  and  lays  bare  its  hoarded  treasures,  and  unfolds 
the  web  of  our  lives  with  its  half-forgotten  figures  of  joy  and  sorrow — 
its  sable  and  silver  embroidery.     All  that  we  have  suffered,  all  that  we 
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have  loved,  all  thai  we  have  lost,  ccMnes  back  to  us,  and  the  waste 
places  of  the  heart  again  bloom.  The  mind  is  stirred  up  from  its  in- 
most depths  and  images  chase  each  other  through  it,  swift  as  the 
waves  of  a  stormy  night  and  bright  as  their  foamy  crests.  Tell  me, 
ye  philosophers,  who  weigh  thought,  sensations  and  impulses  in  a 
balance,  who  lay  out  the  inner  world  according  to  your  own  systems 
of  intellectual  surveying,  the  secret  of  all  this  ?  Are  these  emotions 
to  be  referred  to  the  bodily  organization,  to  sets  of  delicate  nerves 
irritated  by  the  presence  of  an  exciting  object  1  Can  you  explain  it  by 
vibrations,  by  sensible  species,  by  ij^e  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits  ? 
Or  is  it  something  more  than  this,  and  must  we  go  for  an  explanation, 
to  the  very  centre  of  that  inner  world,  whose  crust  ye  have  but  pen- 
etrated ?  Is  it  the  mind  of  the  artist  communing  with  our  own,  through 
the  medium  of  the  work  of  his  hands,  in  a  voiceless  interchange  of 
thought,  such  as  we  believe  that  spirits  use  ?  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  life,  of  which  the  infant  knows  as  much  as  the  gray-haired  sage,  and 
with  regard  to  which,  he  is  the  wisest  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
the  depth  of  his  ignorance. 

But  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  say  something  upon  that,  which 
purports  to  be  the  subject  of  my  letter,  especially  as  it  is  a  subject, 
upon  which  one  may  be  even  extravagant,  with  a  very  good  conscience. 
As  I  suppose  every  one,  who  reads  this  letter,  has  seen  and  admired 
the  Chanting  Cherubs,  a  minute  description  of  them  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  and^  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  make  no  difference, 
for  no  language  (or  at  least  none  of  mine)  could  convey  any  idea  of 
them  to  one  who  had  not  seen  them.  The  group  consists  of  two  in- 
fant figures,  holding  a  scroll,  towards  which  one  of  them  is  bending, 
apparently  reading  the  words,  while  the  other  stands  erect,  with  a 
calm  and  confident  expression,  as  if  nothing  were  wanting  but  the 
unclosing  of  his  lips  to  give  utterance  to  the  tide  of  music  and  praise 
that  is  swelling  within  him.  Considering  that  the  artist  was  required 
to  execute  two  cherubs,  (where  any  great  variety  is  out  of  the  ques* 
tion)  he  has  shown  great  skill  in  the  different  characters  he  has  given 
to  the  figures.  The  attitude  of  the  one  is  more  firm  and  erect ;  his 
baby  breast  seems  to  swell  with  the  consciousness  of  immortal 
energies,  while  that  of  the  other,  though  inimitably  graceful,  has  a 
slight  expression  of  timidity.  The  hair  of  the  former  is  thick  and 
curling,  his  forehead  broader  and  his  cheek  fuller,  while  the  forehead 
of  the  other  is  higher,  his  face  less  round  and  his  hair  disposed  in 
sunny  and  wavelike  (bids.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  expression 
about  the  mouth,  not  easily  described  but  distinctly  perceptible. 
Most  people,  on  entering  the  room,  are  most  struck  with  the  taller 
figure,  but  the  other  is  generally  their  favorite  before  they  leave  it. 
He  has  a  more  intellectual  face  than  his  brother.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression about  his  superb  brow  worth  all  the  regular  beauty  of  the 
other.  By  his  position  also,  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  upper  part 
of  his  face,  while  the  lower  is  thrown  into  shade,  which  is  always  the 
best  view  of  a  countenance.  The  direction  of  the  head  gives  a  life- 
like expression  to  his  eyes,  as  the  iris  is  nearly  concealed  by  the  lid, 
and  the  appearance  is  exactly  that  of  a  person  reading  when  viewed 
fi-om  before.  But  it  is  an  idle  task  to  assign  the  palm  of  beauty  to  one 
or  the  other,  very  much  like  that  of  settling  which  of  two  stars  has 
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tiw  brighter  glory.  They  are  both  beauttfiil  as  dreams,  with  their 
celefltial  purity  onsuined  by  the  amoke  of  earth.  They  seem  like 
food  spirits  sent  down  from  heaven,  wandering,  hand  in  hand, 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  and  singing  praises  as  they  go.  They  bring 
before  us  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  sunshine  and  the  bloom  of  that  un- 
dying w<Nrkl  ''  where  the  weary  are  at  rest  and  the  wicked  cease  fron 
troubling."  The  artist  has  succeeded  entirely  in  blending  the  charm 
of  infhntiie  beauty  with  the  power  and  brightness  of  an  immortal 
aalwe.  The  spirit  of  a  seraph  is  shining  through  those  round  liinbs 
and  animating  those  fairy  features.  As  I  am  not  an  artist,  I  am 
imaUe  to  point  oat  their  beauties  and  delects,  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
on  thai  account,  I  am  probably  not  able  to  give  their  author  half 
his  due,  as  I  cannot  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  I  looked  at  them  very  hard  to  see  if  I  could  detect  any 
fauk,  and  I  ccmiess  I  was  unable  to ;  perhaps  sharper  eyes  than  mine 
have  been  more  successful.  The  flesh  has  all  the  firmness,  roundness 
and  smoothness  characteristic  of  a  healthy  infant,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  c<^ed  all  the  delicate  undulations,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  figure,  shows  him  to  have  industry  and  accuracy  of 
obaervation  as  well  as  genius,  and  to  be  deficient  in  no  quality  neoes* 
sary  m  obtain  the  very  highest  place  in  his  profession.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  noticed  the  creaeei  in  the  back  part  of  the  infiuit's  leg  (I  am 
a  plain-epoken  man)  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  true  to  nature  those 
of  the  statues  are.  The  artist  seems  never  to  have  become  tired  of 
his  work,  nor  to  have  hurried  through  it  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  and 
the  minutest  portions  are  carved  with  a  finish  and  accuracy  rivalling 
that  of  nature  itself.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  hair  of  the  shorter 
figure ;  how  exquisitely  it  is  executed  and  how  much  like  life.  It 
seems  as  if  the  hand  of  a  mother  had  just  smoothed  it  down,  and  that 
the  next  breexe  would  ruffle  its  silky  evenness,  ^he  group  is  fall  of 
minute  beauties,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  and  which 
not  more  than  one  half  the  world  will  ever  observe  ;  but  this  is  a  mis* 
fenune,  which  Mr.  Greenough  must  be  content  to  share  in  common 
with  all  men  of  genius,  whatever  be  their  department.  To  him,  the 
perfect  success,  which  has  crowned  his  first  efibrts,  is  not  muc)i,  one 
way  or  another.  He,  who  has  been  so  long  silently  studying  the 
works  of  the  "  dead  kings"  of  beauty,  and  measuring  himself  with 
them,  needs  not  the  approbation  of  the  world  to  teach  him  how  much 
he  was  capable  of  Genius  seldom  makes  a  wrong  estimate  of  its  own 
powers,  and  the  applause  of  the  world  is  but  an  echo  of  the  voice 
that  speaks  within.  The  young  and  nameless  artist,  when  he  takes 
his  chisel  in  hand,  and,  with  throbbing  heart,  begins  his  first  work, 
is  as  well  aware  of  the  eminence  he  shall  attain,  and  knows  as  well 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  as  when  his  name  is  pronounced  in  the 
language  of  every  civilized  nation,  and  men  make  pilgrimages  to  bow 
before  the  beauty,  which  his  potent  spell  has  conjured  into  marble. 
But  to  us,  his  fi^iends  and  countrymen,  it  is  a  great  deal.  It  proves  to 
OS  that  our  young  townsman  is  of  the  stuff,  out  of  which  the  true  artist 
is  made.  We  knew  that  he  had  genius  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but 
we  did  not  know  then  what  we  now  do,  that  he  had  the  patience,  the 
industry  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  arising  from  the  possession  of 
great  powers,  without  which  genius  is  no  better  than  the  flash  of  a 
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roeket  or  the  wing  of  a  flying^iish.  We  hope  that  our  liberal  and 
wealthy  coramatiity  will  exercise  a  generous  spirit  of  patronage,  so  that 
Mr.  Greenough  need  not  be  obliged  to  choose  between  one  of  two 
evils, — a  perpetual  exile  from  his  native  land  or  the  romantic  fate  of 
starvation.  It  is  true  that  genius  is  its  own  great  reward,  and  if  a 
roan  could  live  upon  applause,  or  clothe  himself  with  praise,  in  their 
literal  senses,  he  would  do  very  well  in  the  world  ;  but  even  sculptors 
and  poets  require  some  of  the  substantial  goods  of  life.  There  is  a 
Utilitarian  spirit  abroad,  which,  if  carried  to  the  length,  which  some  of 
its  advocates  advise,  would  make  life  as  bare  and  as  cold  as  the  top- 
most rock  of  the  Andes.  We  hope  that,  in  this  case,  that  kind  of 
folly  may  be  exerted,  which  we  should  call  wisdom,  and  a  creator  of 
mere  beauty  go  not  unrewarded.  The  "  heart  of  a  nation''  comes 
as  well  fr(Mn  poetry,  sculpture  and  painting,  from  all  that  warms 
the  blood,  that  makes  the  past  and  the  fbture  predominate  over 
the  present,  and  that  lifts  the  thoughts  above  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  earth,  as  from  the  deductions  of  reason,  the  inventions  of 
science,  the  discoveries  of  philosophy  and  the  exercise  of  the  practical 
arts.  He,  who  would  strip  life  of  all  that  ornaments  and  embelHshea, 
that  smooths  its  rough  edges,  that  exists  only  in  the  imagination  and 
gratifies  that  airy  essence  called  taste,  and  bring  us  down  to  the  bare 
and  hard  surface  of  utility,  shews  himself  to  be  a  poor  patriot,  as  well  as 
a  shallow  philosopher,  and  does  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
who  made  the  world  beautiful  as  well  as  good,  and  dressed  the  wild- 
flower  in  robes  such  as  kings  never  wore.  A  man,  who  has  been 
reared  in  a  prison  or  a  cloister,  will  be  neither  so  wise  nor  so  good  as 
one,  who  has  drank  firom  childhood  the  beauty  of  the  universe  ;  so  a 
nation,  whose  citizens  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  body  and  its  con- 
cerns, will  be  less  great  and  truly  glorious,  than  one,  in  which  the 
people,  not  neglecting  these  things,  yet  feed  with  proper  food  the  ap- 
petite for  the  unseen,  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful,  and  give  a  roseate 
hue  to  the  dusky  shapes  of  reality.  We  hope  that  our  rich  men  will 
think  of  these  things  and  suffer  a  gifted  countrymen  to  glean  a  few 
ears  of  that  golden  harvest,  of  which  foreigners  have  often  reaped 
the  ripe  luxuriance.  Tyro. 
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Mv  days  are  in  their  morning  prime, 
If  life  by  leneth  ofyears  be  told — 
If  sorrows  mark  the  flight  of  Time, 
I'm  death-like  old. 

The  numbness  and  the  damps  of  age 

Have  chilled  me  many  years  too  soon ; 
I  faint,  though  yet  my  pilgrimage 
Is  scarce  begun. 

The  lightning  from  my  veins  is  fled ; 
The  visions  and  the  rapture  high, 
All,  all  are  gone,  and  in  their  stead 
Cold  ashes  lie. 
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My  i»a«ion8  once,  like  lava-tidee, 

Swept  forth — their  meteor-courBe  is  run ; 
The  blackness  of  their  tears  abides ; 
The  heat  is  gone. 

Glory,  and  Fame,  and  Honor's  meed — 

Such  words  had  once  a  trumpet^s  power ; 
I  hear  them,  bat  I  do  not  heed — 
Passed  is  their  hoor. 

Stars,  Flowers  and  Woman's  face  divine — 

Ye  once  were  lovely  to  my  eyes ; 
I  see  the  self-same  glories  shine, 
But  do  not  priae. 

I  feel  the  suffocating  sense 

Of  utter,  withering  loneliness ; 
Shame,  and  a  strug^ing  impotence 
To  uMke  it  less. 

There  is  a  voice  in  every  breeze, 

That  bids  the  common  mind  awake, 
And  arm  its  noblest  energies, 
For  Honor's  sake. 

But  I,  vile  sluggard  that  I  am, 

Start  at  the  sound,  but  slumber  on  ; 
I  can  but  barely  blush  for  shame. 
At  what  is  gone. 

The  earth,  tlie  sky,  the  human  mind — 

They  are  not  as  they  used  to  be ; 
A  light  is  gone — or  elee,  I'm  blind 
And  cannot  see. 

Come,  Death,  thou  friend  of  those  that  weep, 

And  steal  my  senses  with  a  kiss ; 
Better  thy  calm  and  dreamless  sleep 
Than  li&  like  this. 


THE    SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHAP.    I. 


My  character,  indeed,  I  would  fsvor  yoa  with,  bot  tbst  I  am  cautious  of  praising  myself, 
lert  I  Bliottld  be  told  my  tiumpeter  *•  dead  :  and  1  canaot  find  in  my  besit  at  praseat  to  lay  aay- 

tu  my  own  disadvantage.    Franklii*. 


I  AM  a  Schoolmaster  in  the  little  village  of  Sharon.  A  son  of  New- 
England,  I  have  been  educated  in  all  her  feelings  and  prejudices. 
To  her  maternal  care  I  owe  the  little  that  is  good  within  me ;  and 
upon  her  bosom  I  hope  to  repose  herea^r,  when  my  worldly  task  is 
done,  and  my  soul,  like  a  rejoicing  schoolboy,  shall  close  its  weary 
book,  and  burst  forth  £rom  this  earthly  schoolhouse.  My  childhood 
was  passed  at  my  native  village,  in  the  usual  amusements  and  occu- 
pations of  that  age ;  but,  as  I  grew  up',  I  became  satiated  with  the 
monotony  of  my  life.  A  restless  spirit  prompted  me  to  visit  foreign 
countries.  I  said  with  the  Cosmopolite,  ''  The  world  is  a  kind  of  book, 
in  which  he,  who  has  seen  his  own  country  only,  has  read  but  one 
page.''     Guided  by  this  feeling  I  became  a  traveler.     I  have  tr«v- 
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ersed  France  on  foot ;  smoked  my  pipe  in  a  Flemi^  inn ;  floated 
through  Holland  in  a  Trekschuit ;  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp  in  a 
.  German  University ;  wandered  and  mused  amid  the  classic  scenes  of 
Italy  ;  .and  danced  to  the  gay  guitar  and  merry  oastanet  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  blue  Guadalquiver.  When  I  had  read  thus  far  the 
volume  of  the  world,  I  closed  it  with  a  sigh,  and  turned  back 
to  that  long  neglected  page,  in  which  are  recorded  the  name  and  his- 
tory of  New-England.  The  beauty  of  its  rural  scenes  rose  up  be- 
fore me ;  and  when  I  called  to  mind  the  moral  feeling  which  pervades 
the  land,  and  the  healthy  virtues  of  its  national  character  and  institu- 
tions, I  felt  proud  that  it  was  my  Native  Laad. 

Amid  all  the  novelties  of  the  old  world,  and  the  quick  successicm  of 
images,  that  was  continually  calling  my  thoughts  away,  there  were 
always  fond  regrets  and  longings  after  the  land  of  my  birth,  lurking 
in  the  secret  corners  of  my  heart.  When  I  stood  by  the  seashore, 
and  listened  to  the  melancholy  and  familiar  roar  of  its  waves,  it  seemed 
but  a  step  from  the  threshold  of  a  foreign  land,  to  the  fireside  of 
home ;  and  when  I  saw  the  outbound  sail,  fading  away  over  the  water's 
edge,  and  losing  itself  in  the  blue  mists  of  the  sea,  my  heart  went 
with  it,  and  I  turned  away  fancy-eick  with  the  blessings  of  home,  and 
the  endearments  of  domestic  love. 

At  times  I  would  sit  at  midnight  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber, 
and  give  way  to  the  recollections  ^  distant  friends.  How  delightful  it 
is  thus  to  strengthen  within  us  the  golden  threads,  that  unite  our  sym- 
pathies with  the  past, — ^to  fill  up  as  it  were  the  blanks  of  existence  with 
the  images  of  those  we  love  1  How  sweet  are  these  dreams  of  hcmie 
in  a  foreign  land  !  How  calmly  across  life's  stormy  sea  blooms  that 
little  world  of  affection,  like  those  Hesperian  ides,  where  eternal 
summer  reigns,  and  the  olive  blossoms  all  the  year  round,  and  honey 
distils  from  the  hollow  oak !  Truly  the  love  of  home  is  interwoven 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  deep,  and  lasting  in  earthly  affection.  Let  us 
wander  where  we  may,  the  heart  looks  back  with  secret  longing  to 
the  paternal  roof.  It  is  there  the  scattered  rays  of  affection  concen- 
trate. Distance  may  enfeeble  them ;  the  storms  of  the  world  obstruct 
them ;  but  they  will  at  length  break  through  the  cloud  and  storm, 
and  glow,  and  burn,  and  brighten  around  the  peacefiil  threshold 
of  home. 

At  length  I  returned  to  my  native  village,  "  the  world's  tired  den- 
izen ;"  and,  unwilling  to  lead  any  k>nger  a  useless  life,  I  took  the  vil* 
lage  school.  I  chose  this  humble  occupation  because  I  am  naturally 
indolent,  and  moreover  love  the  guileless  disposition  and  artless  prattle 
of  children.  Who  can  look  into  the  face  of  a  young  and  innocent 
child,  without  reading,  in  the  serene  brow  and  unclouded  eye,  the 
story  of  a  spotless  heart  ?  Who  can  listen  to  its  guileless  prattle,  its 
unskilfiil  song,  or  the  merry  peal  of  its  laughter,  without  wishing  that 
a  spirit  as  pure  and  joyfiil  dwelt  in  him  ?  Alas,  the  face  of  childhood, 
and  its  clear  sweet  voice,  rebuke  us  gently  for  all  our  errors  and  pollu- 
tions. The  World — how  its  touch  Mights,  and  withers,  and  consumes 
us !  How  we  are  misled  by  shadows  :  how  we  grasp  at  unsubstantial 
things!  Our  passions  become  raging  as  the  sea;  our  ambition, 
boundless  as  the  wind.  But  the  heart  of  a  child  has  no  desires  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  paternal  fireside.    The  paternal  threshold  is  a 
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Unily  hejfmd  wluch  its  thoughCa  do  not  wander.  Tke  UttJe  world  of  its 
jofi  and  aonows  goes  <«  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  home.  It  is  there 
that  gosh  gently  forth  those  fountains  of  continual  joy,  that  freshen 
the  green  years  of  childhood,  and  brighten  continually  upon  the  re* 
ceding  eye  through  the  long  vista  of  time  and  the  breaks  and  inter* 
rab  of  wordly  care.  When  deceived  by  the  friend  we  trusted,  we 
think  of  a  love  that  never  deceived  us  ;  when  beset  by  the  cares  of 
the  world,  and  sick  of  its  vain  ambition,  its  empty  pomp,  its  hf^low 
and  heartless  pleasures,  we  remember,  with  unavailing  regret,  thst 
season  of  life,  when  the  weary  heart  threw  down  the  little  burden  of 
its  cures  at  the  footstool  of  maternal  love. 

Master  of  the  village  school,  I  am  also  the  playmate  of  my  scholars. 
I  join  in  all  their  games  and  pastimes ;  help  them  build  stone  bridges, 
and  dam  the  brook  with  mud  and  leaves ;  and  enter  into  all  their  lit-- 
tie  plans  for  a  hdiday  or  a  Saturday  afternoon.  No  sooner  do  I  abdi- 
cate my  humMe  throne,  and  shut  the  schoolhouse  door  behind  me, 
than  all  the  tertors  vanish  from  the  master's  eye,  and  all  severity  from 
his  voice.  Sometimes  I  gather  my  young  pupils  around  me,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  tell  them  tales  drawn  fit>m  history,  and 
such  adventures  as  wiH  instruct  as  well  as  amuse.  I  always  choose 
such  stories  as  have  a  moral  in  them,  and  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
the  tender  mind  the  maxim,  that  the  good  only  are  truly  great,  or 
happy. 

In  this  manner  I  have  passed  many  happy  years  of  my  life,  in  stilU 
ness  and  obscurity,  but  not  without  the  reward  of  an  approving  con- 
science. Indeed,  I  look  upon  the  profession  I  have  embraced,  in  a 
far  noUer  and  more  elevated  point  of  view  than  many  do.  I  cannot 
help  believing,  that  he  who  bends  in  a  right  direction  the  pliant  dis- 
position of  childhood,  and  trains  the  ductile  mind  to  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  does  more  real  service  to  his  country,  than  all  that 
crowd  of  busy  pditicians,  who  are  noisy  in  proportion  as  they  are 
empty,  and  positive  in  proportion  as  they  are  ignorant.  And  beside 
this,  I  take  an  inexpressible  delight  in  watching  the  gradual  dawn  of 
int^ect  in  the  youthful  mind.  **  The  pure  cleane  witte  of  a  sweete 
yong  child,"  says  that  prince  of  schoolmasters,  Roger  Ascham,  "  is 
like  the  newest  wax,  most  liable  to  receive  the  fairest  printing ;  and 
like  a  new  bright  silver  dish  never  occupied,  to  receive  and  keep 
cleane  any  good  thing  that  is  put  into  it."  What  a  wide  field  of  a^ 
fectionale  interest  lies  open  to  me,  as  I  thus  watch  over  and  direct 
the  growth  of  the  youthful  mind !  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the 
gradual  opening  and  unfolding  of  intellect,  as  it  puts  forth  its  bud,  and 
expands  its  blossom,  with  all  the  delicacy  and  freshness  of  a  flower  ! 
We  speak  of  the  beauties  of  Spring — we  delight  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
early  blossom,  and  the  balm  of  the  morning  air  ;  but  there  is  a  Spring 
of  more  surpassing  beauty^  whose  fragrance  comes  from  a  fbwer,  that 
shall  bloom  forever,  and  in  whose  atmosphere  there  is  a  balm,  that 
heab  the  soul ;  it  is  the  Spring  of  the  youthfiil  mind — the  opening 
of  the  intellectual  principle — the  unfolding  of  the  moral  nature  ! 
It  is  tme,  1  am  not  exempt  from  all  the  ills  of  life.  Sometimes  a 
mischievous  urchin  throws  sand  into  the  ink-bottle;  stops  the  key- 
hole with  dirt ;  or  puts  a  crooked  pin  into  my  leather-bottomed  chair. 
But  as  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  let  these  petty  vexations  ruffle  my 
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temper,  I  always  contrive  to  keep  down  the  rising  storm  withia  me, 
or  let  it  pass  off  in  a  thuncler-cUp  upon  the  breech  of  the  ofieoder. 
Thus,  my  cares  are  few,  and  my  enjoyments  many.  I  am  h^^ 
pier  in  the  country,  where  I  am  free  and  undisturbed,  than  in  the 
city,  where  the  crowd  jostles  and  the  noise  distracts  me.  When  the 
duties  of  the  day  are  over,  I  saunter  along  the  margin  of  the  brook^  that 
flows  by  my  schoolhouse  door,  and  lose  myself  with  it  in  the  shades 
of  the  woodland.  There  I  indulge  in  solitary  musing ;  and,  *'  when 
the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with  business,  and  the  statesman  is  pre- 
venting or  contriving  plots,  then  I  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 
sing,  and  possess  myself  in  as  much  quietness  as  the  silent  silver 
stream,  which  I  see  glide  so  quietly  by  me.''* 

The  rainy  day  and  the  long  winter  evening  give  me  time  for  study 
and  meditation.  At  such  seasons  I  love  to  open  the  volume  of  the 
past,  and  to  turn  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  the  history  of  my  wandering  life, 
upon  whose  page  the  characters  are  already  b^inning  to  fade,  and  the 
imagery  to  become  indefinite  and  indistinct.  Whenever  in  these  mo- 
ments of  ''  busy  idleness"  I  strike  upon  a  vein  of  thought,  which  has 
for  me  the  charm  of  novelty,  or  is  rich  in  the  materiid  of  reflection, 
I  pursue  it  in  my  evening  rambles  or  in  the  solitude  of  my  fireside, 
and  note  it  down  at  leisure  in  simple  prose,  or  unpretendii^  verse. 

Some  of  these  reminiscences,  gentle  reader,  I  here  present  to  thee  : 
'*  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  other- 
wise to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveler,  sometimes  fair, 
sometimes  foul ;  here  champion,  there  inclosed ;  barren  in  one  place, 
better  soyle  in  another ;  by  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  I  shall 
lead  thee."t 
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I  PROPOSE  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  Cincinnati  and  its  inhabitants. 
You  must  take  it  in  my  irregular,  off-hand  manner,  for  I  never  do 
things  according  to  rule.  My  way  is  to  take  ideas  as  they  come,  and 
travel  over  the  paper  as  fast  as  possible. 

Did  we  judge  and  speak  of  cities  as  we  do  of  persons,  I  should 
say  Cincinnati  was  monstrously  large  of  its  age.  Only  forty  years  ago, 
the  wolves  were  prowling  here  among  the  giant  trees,  and  now  we 
boast  of  thirty  thousand  souls.  We  have  doubled  numbers  within 
seven  years,  and  are  at  this  moment  increasing  faster  than  ever.  In 
twelve  years  we  shall  rival  Boston,  unless  Boston  quickens  its  pace. 
The  fact  is,  three  years  make  a  generation,  not  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, but  of  unparalleled  emigration.  Not  a  twelfth  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation was  born  here.  We  are  congregated  together  from  every  line 
of  latitude  and  longitude  under  the  whole  heavens.  I  have  seen 
every  sort  of  people  except  Turks  crowding  our  streets.  Turks  would 
not  like  Cincinnati,  because  we  are  always  too  much  in  a  hurry  to 
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sak  their  gravitj.  it  is  quite  a  rarity  to  see  a  man  sauntering  or 
standing  still.  We  nod  hastily  when  we  meet  each  other,  and  pass  on 
about  our  business.  I  have  sought  often  for  a  lounging  place,  where 
loiterers  assemble,  but  never  could  find  one.  Yon  would  suppose,  to 
see  oor  bustling,  that  we  had  been  forewarned  that  we  had  not  six 
hoars  to  live,  and  were  yet  to  begin  the  settlement  of  our  worldly 
afiatrs.  Even  the  drones  who  are  driven  out  from  the  human  hive  of 
the  East  become  active  from  sheer  imitation.  Indolence  is  grossly 
unfashionable.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  put  on  the  air  of  bus- 
iness, to  avoid  being  singular. 

If  yoa  ask  who  among  us  are  Kons,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  answer, 
all  or  none.  We  have  few  trees  towering  much  above  the  rest.  We 
bold  to  the  doctrine  of  equality  most  pertinaciously.  The  upright  man 
is  the  gentleman,  no  matter  what  his  calling.  The  weight  of  influ- 
ence is  on  the  side  of  the  mechanics.  As  a  body  they  have  been 
foremost  in  building  up  the  city,  and  better  citizens  could  not  be  de- 
sired. But  we  have  lawyers  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  doctors  to 
the  number  of  seventy,  and  clergymen,  alas!  I  know  not  how  many. 
But  I  defy  you  to  mention  a  sect  which  has  not  a  name  here.  The 
roost  noisy  are  tbe  Ranting  Methodists.  You  might  easily  mistake  their 
worship  for  the  yells  of  bedlam.  One  might  suppose  they  believed  that 
nothing  less  k>ud  than  screams  can  be  heard  so  far  as  heaven.  The 
preacher  finds  great  relief  in  the  general  uproar,  for  his  voice  is  com- 
pletely drowned,  and  no  matter  what  he  says,  so  that  he  seems  to 
shout.  By  the  way,  loud  speaking  is  very  much  in  vogue  here.  I 
have  observed  that  the  lawyers  in  court  usually  speak  at  the  very  top 
of  their  voice,  and  this  seems  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  clients. 

The  laying  out  of  our  city  resembles  Philadelphia  ;  of  course  it  is 
very  regular.  Like  Philadelphia,  too,  we  are  supplied  with  water  from 
a  reservoir  above  the  city,  for  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  paying 
well.  But,  unlike  Philadelphia,  and  every  other  Christian  city,  our 
streets  are  not  lighted  in  the  night.  Every  citizen,  who  ventures 
abroad,  when  the  mioon  is  absent,  carries  his  own  lantern,  or  runs 
the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  It  is  a  curious  sight  in  a  dark 
evening,  to  see  the  lights  hurrying  in  all  directions,  passing,  repass- 
ing, and.  flitting  to  and  fro,  as  if  dancing  at  a  masquerade  of  genii. 
But  this  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  lovers  of  sound 
Iimb0,  for  there  is  not  a  square  in  the  city,  where  new  buildings  ar-e 
not  going  up,  and  obstructing  the  sidewalks  with  lumber.  Why  the 
city  government  have  not  thought  fit  to  light  the  streets,  I  cannot 
say.  The  reason  said  to  be  assigned  by  an  ebony  gentleman,  is, 
that  thieves  would  be  able  to  see  their  way  into  people's  houses. 

Of  the  social  habitudes  and  dispositions  of  the  place,  I  can  hardly 
speak  in  terms  strong  enough  to  suit  me.  To  say  that  the  citizens 
are  hospitable  and  warm-hearted,  would  be  too  little.  The  Philadel- 
phiaas  are  all  this,  if  you  can  but  get  at  them.  But  then  they  are  so 
prim  and  precise,  so  intrenched  behind  forms,  so  hemmed  round 
and  round  by  etiquette,  that  your  gray  hairs  begin  to  appear,  before 
you  can  become  intimate.  Not  so  here.  Every  thing  is  free  and 
easy.  You  are  received  at  once  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  placed, 
if  you  deserve  it,  on  a  familiar,  social  footing.  It  is  no  offence  to  call 
a  half  an  hour  before  twelve  in  the  morning,  or  to  appear  with  a  black 
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stock  or  boots,  at  a  party  in  the  eveaiog.  Each  iadividoal  is  held  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  proper  for  his  costume ;  and  this  is  no  small 
matter.  What  other  city  can  you  name,  in  which  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate judgement  in  the  momentous  matters  of  dress  are  uniTersally 
admitted  ?  But  touching  parties,  there  is  one  custom,  which,  though 
growing  out  of  gallantry^  is  sadly  to  be  deprecated.  The  gentlemen 
must  never  eat  or  drink,  till  all  the  ladies  in  all  the  rooms  have  been 
helped.  The  result  is,  that  if  you  are  talking  with  a  lady,  when  the 
waiter  comes  round,  after  helping  her  you  must  play  the  mute,  while 
she  is  eating, — for,  maugre  the  horror  of  Lord  Byron,  the  ladies  will 
eat — and  then,  when  your  turn  comes  to  eat,  she  must  stand  mute. 
All  which  is  very  awkward,  especially  as  eating  and  drinking, — so 
great  is  the  profusion  of  good  things, — form  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  evening.  The  other  amusements  are  dancing,  for  the  most  part 
by  the  piano ;  recitations,  where  gentlemen  can  be  found  sufficiently 
courageous  ;  and  lasUy,  music,  but  of  this  there  is  very  little. 

Did  I  possess  one  tithe  of  Scott's  talent  for  description,  I  would 
give  you  such  a  picture  of  the  site  and  scenery  of  Cincinnati,  as  should 
make  you  envy  my  eyes  their  perpetual  feast.  Verily,  nature  perform- 
ed her  chrf  d'muvre,  when  she  scooped  out  this  aqm>hitheatre,  and 
embosomed  it  within  this  circuit  of  hills.  There  they  rise,  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure  and  foliage  ;  and  there  they  will  ever 
stand  as  faithful  sentinels,  to  guard  us  from  the  blast  in  all  directions. 
One  might  almost  imagine  the  Ohio  herself^  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
paradise  through  which  she  flows ;  for  she  curves  majestically  round 
the  spot,  as  if  reluctant  to  resume  her  march  to  the  gulf.  Imagine 
the  fair  village  of  Northampton  in  Massachusetts,  grown  up  into  a 
populous  city,  and  placed  directly  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  you  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  situation  of  Cincinnati,  than  I 
can  give  you  by  mere  ^ords.  But  then  you  must  remmnber  that  our 
celestial  canopy  wears  a  much  deeper  Uue,  and  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion is  incomparably  more  vigorous,  than  your  climate  can  furnish.  It 
is  almost  worth  a  journey  over  the  Alleghanies,  to  see  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  trees  in  this  neighborhood.  Even  the  grape  vines, 
that  cla^  and  interlace  them,  are  of  the  size  of  a  dozen  cables.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  deepens  the  impression  that  nature  wrought  here  upon 
a  magnificent  scale. 

I  dluded  in  the  beginning  to  our  unparalleled  increase.  Let  me 
return  to  it  again,  for  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  On  any  com* 
mon  calculation  of  chances,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  nothing 
like  our  condition  at  this  moment  could  have  been  predicted.  Prob- 
abilities ,  were  altogether  against  it.  History  and  experience  could 
furnish  no  data  for  such  vaticination.  Had  the  enterprising  founder, 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  in  1600,  eleven  years  afler  he  select^  this  for 
the  site  of  a  town,  ventured,  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  to  prophecy  that, 
in  1831,  a  population  half  as  large  as  Boston,  would  here  find  all  the 
substantial  comforts  and  accomm^ations,  together  with  most  of  the 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  a  comf^ete  and  finished  city,  he  would  have 
been  answered  with  the  sneer  of  incredulity,  and  his  prophecy  would 
have  passed  for  the  raving  of  an  over-heated  imagination.  Neverthe- 
less here  the  city  stands,  or  rather  moves,  all  of  that  and  soon  to  be 
more.     I  say  this  is  a  marvel  in  political  economy.     And  remember 
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h  has  passed  through  hard  struggles.  Perhaps  no  city  ever  witnessed 
a  hearier  depression  than  this  has  within  ten  years.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal depot  for  our  north-western  forces  during  the  last  war.  This 
gare  it  an  unnatural  start.  With  peace  came  reverses.  It  bore  up  for 
a  time  and  then  fell.  Its  very  ]ife>blood  seemed  to  stagnate.  Dearth 
of  capital  and  destruction  of  credit  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  it, 
and  paralysed  all  its  nerves  and  sinews.  But,  like  the  fabled  Antseus, 
it  has  sprung  up  the  more  vigorous  from  its  fall.  Not  a  trace  of  that 
depression  now  remains.  Credit  is  as  good  as  in  any  city  in  the 
Union.  Capital  to  be  sure  is  not  so  plenty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
high  interest  it  commands,  namely,  ten  per  cent.  But  still  there  is 
less  fictitious  capital  than  in  most  other  places ;  and  even  the  com- 
parative dearth  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
moltiplied  channels  of  profitable  investment,  through  which  it  is  drain- 
ed oflT  as  fast  as  it  can  accumulate. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  this  is  not  a  forced,  hot-bed 
growth,  unsound  because  unnatural  ?  I  have  already  intimated  my 
opinion.  So  far  as  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  population  can 
furnish  a  guaranty  for  future  progress,  that  of  Cincinnati  seems  to 
be  insured.  I  speak  not  now  of  literary  taste  or  polished  manners, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  embellish  a  city ;  but  of  thc^  strong,  vigorous 
traits  of  character,  which  are  calculated  to  enlarge  a  city  ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  for  native  resolution,  sound  practical 
sense^  clear  perceptions  of  expediency,  prevailing  firugality,  and  un- 
tiring activity,  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  superior.  There  are 
good  a  priori  reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  ob- 
servation. It  holds  true  as  a  general  principle,  that  emigrants  are 
enterprising  men.  Indolent,  sluggish,  shifUess  people  stay  at  home. 
It  requires  force  of  character  to  sunder  all  local  ties  and  take  up  one's 
march  for  a  distant  abode.  The  very  determination  and  decision,  in- 
rolred  in  the  act  of  emigration,  are  good  omens  of  future  thrift.  If 
emigrants  can  consent  to  leave  all  else,  this  proves  that  they  bring 
an  unconquerable  will.  And  then  comes  in  the  maxim — possunt 
quia  posse  videntur — ^they  can  prevail,  because  they  think  they  can. 
They  are  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and 
trusted  all  to  their  address  and  intrepidity,  the  strong  arm  and  un- 
flinching nerve.  Tell  me  that  a  city  is  peopled  by  emigrants,  whether 
from  other  nations  or  other  states,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  without 
having  seen  them,  that  they  are  true  and  trusty  men.  They  may 
want  the  polished  graces  of  life ;  they  may  have  rough  points,  and  so 
rub  hard  against  each  other ;  they  may  bring  with  them  prejudices 
and  predilections,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  amalgamate  and 
coalesce  ;  but  one  thing  they  will  be  sure  to  bring,  and  that  is  hardy 
enterprise,  the  mainspring  and  best  pledge  of  success.  This  is  what 
the  Cincinnatians,  as  a  body,  possess  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

A  word  now  on  the  subject  of  equality,  at  which  I  before  hinted. 
I  doubt  if  there  be  another  state  in  the  twenty-four,  where  the  whole 
fabric  and  appendages  of  society  are  so  thoroughly  republican,  as  in 
Ohio.  We  became  a  state  in  1^)2,  just  when  the  tenets  of  Jefferson 
were  in  full  tidfe.  Hence  our  constitution  was  made  decidedly  radical, 
and  not  a  feature  has  been  changed.  AH  our  officers,  from  a  consta- 
ble to  a  chief  justice,  are  elected  and  not  appointed  ;  and  every  man 
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of  competent  age,  without  regard  to  property,  has  a  right  to  Tote. 
Here,  then,  practically  no  less  than  theoretically,  all  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  never  did  miser  guard  his  treasure  with 
greater  vigilance.  Wealth  exerts  a  comparatively  trifling  influence. 
In  fact,  there  are  as  yet,  no  overgrown  fortunes.  The  richest  among 
us  began  with  nothing.  Of  course  we  hear  little  of  affluent  connex- 
ions and  family  alliances.  To  use  a  liomely  but  significant  phrase, 
every  man  stands  upon  his  own  bottom.  *'  Unpropped  by  ancestry, 
the  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way."  In  the  professions,  di- 
plomas and  titles  are  treated  with  a  most  unreverential  levity.  The 
question  is  not,  where  or  how  a  man  was  educated,  but  what  he  is. 
The  emigrant,  young  or  old,  is  put  upon  his  probation.  If  he  proves 
himself  worthy  of  employment,  he  will  have  it  If  not,  no  parch- 
ment, or  certificate,  or  letter  of  commendation,  can  hold  him  up. 
Many  of  our  citizens  have  no  relative  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  still 
more  have  none  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Standing  thus  alone  and 
unallied,  our  motto  in  action  is,  "  each  for  himself,  and  heaven  for  us 
all."  Necessity  teaches  us  to  be  self^onfident  and  self-dependent ; 
and  probably  no  people  abound  more  in  moral  courage,  which  some- 
times degenerates  into  modest  assurance.  This  keeps  the  individual 
firom  being  merged  in  the  mass,  and  fiirnishes  ample  occasion  for  de- 
veloping the  strongest  traits  of  character. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Queen  of  western 
cities,  and  of  the  busy  multitude  who  have  here  selected  their  home. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  our  literary  institutions,  because  they  are  yet  in 
embryo  or  in  infancy.  I  have  not  praised  our  pujj^  works  and  build- 
ings, because  we  have  none  that  entitle  us  to  distinction.  Acting  on 
the  principle  that  charity  begins  at  home,  our  citizens  have  attended 
to  their  own  private  afiairs  first.  But  every  thing  new  promises  that 
long  before  we  shall  have  numbered  half  the  years  of  the  eastern 
cities,  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of  as  praiseworthy  monuments  of  pub- 
lic spirit.  W. 


THE    MTSTBRIOUS    MUSTARD-POT^ 

A   TRAGICAL   TALE. 

Upflterte  the  Tanke  pedlar  man, 


Now  by  my  pay,  quoth 
Rifffate  well  I  wot,  that  mustarde-potte 
Hath  fearfull  mysterie. 

7^  Rhne  of  the  JhmcUnt  Shoemaker. 

"  It  had  snowed  hard  all  night  with  a  north-east  wind,  so  that 
the  morning  was  chilly,  and  a  gloom  hung  upon  the  face  of  every  thing 
visible,  as  the  colonel  and  his  company  got  out  of  the  stage  at  New- 
buryport" — said  my  uncle,  beginning  the  tale  with  a  long  whiff  firom 
his  meerschaum  pipe. 

"  Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  business  t"  asked  cousin 
Barnaby,  interrupting  him  at  the  threshold  of  his  undertaking — 
"  what  matters  it  whether  the  wind  was  northeast  or  anywhere  else  ? 
unless  the  colonel  was  making  almanacs." 
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«  'Tis  none  of  mj  busineBs/'  said  my  uncle,  "that  is  the  way  all 
good  stories  begin.  Such  particulars  are  held  of  no  small  importance 
as  the  world  goes,  and  a  story  would  not  be  worth  a  sixpence  without 
them.    Moreover,  the  circumstance  is  a  fact,  just  as  I  have  related." 

Now  this  being  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ; 
so  my  uncle  went  on.  "  Gloom  hung  upon  the  face  of  every  thing 
visible — ^"twas  the  middle  of  winter, — ^tenibly  dark  cloudy  morning — 
snow  very  wet  and  meltmg  under  the  feet — air  soaking  damp,  threaten- 
ing to  turn  the  snow  which  was  falling  to  rain, — in  short,  it  was  a 
right  dismal  time  and  worth  remembering. 

*'  The  colonel  got  out  of  the  stage  with  a  sigh  ;  he  was  in  no  very 
good  humor.  '  What  a  destiny  is  that  of  man  !'  muttered  he  to  him- 
self—*  half  an  hour  must  I  stay  in  this  cursed  place !'  But  mark 
here,  that  the  colonel  did  not  curse  the  town  for  any  thing  that  he 
knew  about  it,  but  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  onward  he  grumbled  at 
every  thing  that  retarded  his  journey." 

"  That  is  always  my  way,"  interrupted  the  'squire ;  "  whenever  a 
thing  troubles  me,  I  take  my  revenge  like  a  hero  in  a  tragedy,  and 
corse  away  till  I  find  myself  comfortable." 

"  A  very  philosophic^  practice,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  ill  temper 
being,  as  it  were,  a  plethory  of  bad  feelings  and  unpleasant  ideas,  a 
depletion  in  any  shape  must  discharge  the  redundancy  of  bile,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  system.  I  maintain,  therefore,  the  practice  to 
foe  phik>sq>hical." 

*'  More  philosophical  than  Christian,"  said  the  deacon,  smoothing 
down  his  face  with  his  left  hand. 

My  uncle  shook  his  head  and  went  on.  ^  The  colonel,  as  I  said, 
got  out  of  the  stage,  lamenting  his  hard  fate  in  being  stopped  half  an 
hour  at  Newburyport.  One  after  one  they  quitted  the  vehicle  and  en- 
tered the  Wolfe  Hotel,  in  State-street.  Ten  minutes  saw  them  all 
snugly  seated  at  breakfast. 

" '  Steak !  Madam.  Help  you  to  the  toast.  Bit  of  the  fowl.  Some 
of  the  cold  beef— hey  sir  ? — bacon — a  boiled  egg.  Waiter,  some  cof- 
fee.*    The  colonel  fell  to  in  brave  style." 

Here  aunt  Dolly  popped  in  a  word,  making  a  short  pause  in  the 
snip-snap  of  her  knitting  needle.  **  It  was  very  odd" — she  thought — 
"  in  the  colonel  to  dabble  in  bread  and  butter  after  he  had  been  tak- 
ing on  so  sentimentally." 

"  That  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  returned  my  uncle ;  "  the 
colonel's  grief  did  not  spoil  his  appetite." 

"  •  Steak,  sir,  a  fine  steak — let  me  help  you  to  the  mustard' — said 
the  colonel  addressing  the  stranger. 

**  *  Mustard !'  said  the  stranger,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork  with 
a  look  of  consternation. 

'' '  Mustard  !'  reiterated  the  colonel,  raising  two  of  his  fingers  to  the 
left  side  of  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  prodigious  surprise.  Was  it  pos- 
sible there  could  be  any  mystery  in  the  mention  of  a  condiment  so 
quotidian  ? 

"  *  Mustard !'  said  Leonora  with  a  most  inquisitive  stare. 

"  •  Mustard"!'  repeated  three  or  four  of  the  company  with  more  or 
less  amazement — for  the  matter  had  alarmed  the  whole  table. 

" '  Mustard !'  returned  the  stranger  again  in  a  tremulous  voice.  He 
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rose  up  from  the  table.  His  perturbation  increased— he  lifted  up  both 
hands — and  took  off  his  green  spectacles.  The  mention  of  mustard 
had  brought  tears  into  his  eyes ! 

**  *l  ask  pardon/  said  the  colonel,  '  if  my  inadvertent  allusion  to 
the  matter  should  have  awakened  any  painful  remembrances.' 

'^ '  Painful  indeed  1'  returned  he. 

"  '  When  the  heart  is  writhing  in  anguish,  far  be  it  from  me  to  sharp- 
en its  torture  by  the  wantonness  of  an  unbridled  tongue — the  secrets 
of  a  man's  bosom' — 

«  'Good  Heaven  !have  you  discovered  all?'  interrupted  the  stranger, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  violent  agitation.  A 
deadly  paleness  overspread  his  face — all  the  company  were  thunder- 
struck. 

" '  Then  there  ts  a  secret !'  whispered  Leonora,  breathless  with  ex- 
pectation— '  My  dear  colonel,  what  can  it  be  V 

** '  The  colonel  scratched  his  head  and  looked  immensely  ncmplussed. 
— '  Mustard !'  said  he  again  in  a  voice  but  half  audible. 

'' '  I  am  dying  to  find  it  out,'  said  Leonwa  impatiently. 

"  There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  room  while  the  mysterious  stranger 
stood  with  one  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  aj^arently  grasp- 
ing some  article  with  desperate  tenacity.  He  stood  breathless  and 
immoveable. 

**  Not  a  soul  could  utter  a  syllable.  Leonora  would  fain  have  cross- 
questioned  the  terrible  stranger  and  plucked  out  the  heart  of  his  mys- 
tery, but  a  ^11  was  upon  her  tongue.  Thrice  did  she  open  her  lips 
and  essay  to  interrogate  the  man  of  mustard,  and  thrice  were  the  un- 
formed accents  throttled  before  utterance.  The  silence  that  reigned 
in  the  room  was  appalling.  The  colonel  began  to  twist  about  his 
watch-chain  and  fumble  for  his  pocket  handkerchief 

"  It  was  a  terribly  awkward  situation,  and  they  might  have  remained 
there  till  now,  but  heaven,  pitying  the  foolish  ninnies,  sent  them  a 
deliverer  in  the  shape  of  a  ragamuffin  stable-boy,  who  bolted  into  the 
room  and  cried  out  that  the  stage  was  ready. 

''  Such  an  announcement  set  them  all  to  the  right  about,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  were  glad,  even  with  the  loss  of  their  breakfast,  to  get 
so  cheaply  out  of  the  quandary.  The  stranger  sunk  into  a  chair  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The  colonel  felt  a  degree  of  relief 
to  get  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  scene — but  what  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  mystery  7  He  would  have  given  the  world  to  know ; 
as  for  Leonora — she  woiiJd  have  given  two. 

"  It  was  hard  to  part  from  the  possessor  of  so  unfathomable  a  secret. 
But  what  could  be  done  ?  The  stranger  must  stay — ^they  roust  go 
onward.  While  they  were  rolling  over  the  turnpike  to  Boston  their 
hearts  turned  back  with  a  retrospective  yearning  upon  Newburyport, 
the  stranger  and  his  incomprehensible  mustard. 


it  i  1 


'  Need  it  be  said  that  the  colonel  and  Leonora  hurried  back  from 
Boston  on  the  wings  of  impatience,  and  that  the  first  question  they 
asked  on  arriving  at  Newburyport  was  about  the  mysterious  stranger  ? 
Alas !  for  the  perversity  of  fate,  the  object  of  so  much  earnest  solicitude 
had  disappeared.  But  the  whole  town  was  full  of  talk  about  him  and 
his  mustard-pot,  which  he  always  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.     It 
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was  tlien  that  our  trayelers  were  enabled  to  learn  what  was  known  of 
his  previous  history,  and  how  he  was  first  seen  in  the  town  of  a  Sat* 
urday  afternoon,  and  how,  with  his  green  spectacles  and  wo-begone 
phiz,  and  his  name  of  Aminadab,  he  was  supposed  to  be  some  eminent 
country  parson. 

'*  But  what  had  now  become  of  him  nobody  knew.  Sometime  before 
his  disappearance  he  iell  into  such  lunes,  according  to  the  story,  as  to 
make  people  believe  him  a  little  cracked.  He  woiSd  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether upon  the  town  pump,  **  like  Patience  on  a  monument,"  sighing 
over  his  mustard-pot.  He  used  also  to  prowl  about  in  the  evening  and 
hold  forth  at  conventicles,  and  this  we  may  conclude,  from  the  known 
taste  of  the  good  people  there,  was  pretty  often.  The  last  time  he 
had  been  seen  was  the  night  of  the  great  fire  in  that  place,  in  which 
terrible  conflagration  it  was  supposed  he  perished.  Nay,  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  undoubted  veracity  positively  affirms  that  he  saw  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames  on  the  top  of  the  phenix,  with  his  mustard-pot  in 
one  hand  and  beating  time  with  the  other  as  if  singing  a  psalm-tune. 

'*  Rap  !  Rap  !  Rap ! 

"  '  Do  I  dream  ?  or  am  I  awake  V  asked  the  lady  of  herself,  as  she 
lifted  her  head  fi'om  the  sofa. 

'*  It  was  a  summer  afternoon,  and  the  streets  of  Boston  rather  still,  if 
we  may  except  the  squalling  of  children,  the  bawling  of  knife-grind- 
ers, the  vociferation  of  stentorian  truckmen,  the  hallooing  of  drunken 
sailors,  the  rattling  of  coaches,  the  thundering  of  carts,  the  neighing 
of  horses  and  the  clattering  and  tantarra  of  some  seventy  thousand 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  skilled  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  making  a 
noise. 

''  Rap  !  Rap  !  Rap  !  Rap ! 

"  '  I  was  dreaming  of  the  enchanted  island  and  the  garden  of  Ar- 
mida,  and  the  fairy  of  the  lake  and  her  golden  palace,  and' — 

*'  '  Here  is  a  pedlar  at  the  door,  with  tin  ware,'  said  the  housemaid, 
thrusting  her  head   into  the  room. 

*' '  Send  him  about  his  business,'  said  the  lady.  '  Alas !  am  I  doomed 
to  bear  the  weight  of  these  afflictions  through  the  whole  of  a  wretched 
existence  ?     Oh  fate !  Oh  destiny  !  shall  I  never, — 

**  *  But  we  want  a  new  saucepan  terribly,'  said  the  maid,  returning  to 
the  attack. 

"  *  Very  well,  take  him  into  the  kitchen.' 

"  The  maid  went  oft*  for  the  saucepan,  and  the  mistress  returned  to 
her  sentimentalism.  '  Anxiety  and  solicitude,  the  fear  of  expectation 
and  the  pangs  of  unanswered  hope — are  these  alone  to  be  my  lot?  Alas!' 
But  her  lamentations  were  again  cut  short — not  by  the   housemaid, 

but our  old  ft-iend  the  colonel,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 

room,  looking  much  as  when  we  parted  fi'om  him,  save  a  tremendous 
pair  of  whiskers,  big  enough  to  frighten  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

"  '  LfOonora!'  said  he  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  emotion,  as 
he  seated  himself  by  her. 

"  '  Ck>lonel !'  returned  she,  imitating  him  as  nearly  as  possible  both 
in  tone  and  manner.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  with  a  gentle  pressure ; 
she  returned  the  salutation  ;  they  looked  at  each  other,  but  said  noth- 
ing.    A  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued,  '  I  have  been  so  late,'  said 
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he  at  length,  looking  at  his  watch — '  I  have  been  so  late ; — the  Gen- 
eral Court  get  on  slowly.'  At  this  instant  a  voice  in  the  adjoining 
room  struck  their  ear. 

'* '  Heavens !'  exclaimed  Leonora. 

'*  *  It  cannot  be/  said  the  colonel. 

*'  They  rushed  together  into  the  kitchen — 

"  *  *TiB  he !  'Tis  he,  the  mysterious  stranger  !  'tis  Aminadab !' 
#  •  •  •  • 

**  *  It  has  indeed  fallen  to  my  lot' — said  the  stranger,  wiping  his  eyes, 
and  assuming  an  appearance  of  composure — '  it  has  indeed  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  drink  the  bitterest  dregs  of  the  cup  of  affliction  1  What  mor- 
tal of  the  common  herd  shall  prate  of  his  paltry  woes  when  I  describe 
the  mountain  of  sorrows  that  have  weighed  me  to  the  dust — sorrows 
unheard  of  in  their  nature,  unexampled  in  their  duration,  unimagin- 
able in  their  intensity !  for  what  common  griefs  can  be  compared  to 
mine  ?  What  human  being  will  not  forget  his  petty  troubles  in  the 
thought  of  one,  who,  the  most  passionate  of  lovers,  must  carry  his 
mistress  in  a  mustard-pot,  and  do  penance  for  his  errors  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  a  tin-ware  pedlar.' 

"  The  hearts  of  his  hearers  were  filled  with  grief,  even  the  cookmaid 
was  mollified  ;  and  with  a  sigh  he  continued — 

'"All  the  world  can  bear  witness  to  the  passion  with  which  I  loved 
the  adorable  Seraphina  !  Ye  heavens,  where  my  vows  of  fidelity  are 
registered,  how  shall  I  describe  her  inimitable  accomplishments !  How 
admirably  she  wrote  extracts  in  an  album,  and  what  a  divine  talent 
she  had  at  cutting  little  pigs  and  elephants  out  of  paper  !  Methinks 
I  see  her  now  in  a  splendid  calico  figured  with  flaming  cabbage  leaves 
— Alas !  alas !  shall  my  eyes  never  again  behold  the  charming  angel !' 

"  Here  Aminadab's  grief  became  too  powerful  for  utterance.  He 
wiped  his  eyes  one  afler  the  other  with  a  little  checked  blue  and  white 
handkerchief,  then  taking  out  a  huge  Scotch  mull  from  his  breeches 
pocket,  helped  himself  to  an  enormous  pinch  of  snuff  and  went  on  to 
raise  the  waters. 

** '  Seraphina  !  incomparable — adorable — ^lost  Seraphina !  how  softly 
stole  away  the  hours  in  thy  presence  !  How  serenely  was  the  sky  ol 
my  hopes  lit  up  by  thy  rosy  smile  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  once  more — how  ir- 
reclaimably   those    hours    of   happiness    have    flitted  !    How   black 

and  appalling  has  that  sky  thickened  with  the  clouds  of  despair  !' " 

Here  cousin  Bamaby  interrupted  my  uncle,  and  said  he  was  tired  to 
death  with  the  story — "  Aminadab,"  said  he,  "  is  a  dead  bore,  a  long 
winded  proser,  and  holds  forth  like  a  Methodist  parson." 

*'  Go  on  with  it,"  said  aunt  Dorothy — 'tis  a  capital  story  and  I  like 
it  almost  as  well  as  Doctor  Screechowl's  temperance  sermon." 

"  '  Little  did  I  dream,'  continued  Aminadab,  *  of  the  awful  disaster 
that  hung  over  me,  though  a  dire  omen  befel  me  on  the  morning  be- 
fore the  catastrophe ;  my  pantaloons  were  on  my  legs  the  wrong  side 
before !  ! 

'* '  What  a  charming  tetc-a-tete  I  anticipated  as  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner,— for  you  must  know  we  were  married  in  the  morning,  and  had 
the  whole  day  before  us — *  Thus  shall  we  live  and  love,'  said  I, — 
'  we  will  pluck  the  roses  of  youth  in  their  freshness — while  the  sun  of 
calm  happiness  shall  gild  our  declining  days  !' 
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** '  I  had  uttered  these  words  just  as  my  charming  Seraphina  had 
helped  hwrself to  beef;  she  took  up  the  mustard-pot,  and  after  very 
cirilly  shovelling  out  half  the  contents  into  her  plate,  offered  me  the 
remainder,  which  I  very  civilly  declined.  '  Hey  day  !'  she  exclaimed, 
'What!  no  mustard?' 

"  *  Not  a  bit,'  I  replied. 

"  '  No  mustard  !'  said  she  again,  in  an  accent  of  the  utmost  horror — 
'  What  not  eat  mustard  with  l^ef !  Incredible !' 

*' '  I  never  eat  it  at  all ;'  said  I. 

*' '  Never  eat  mustard  !'  returned  she  ;  '  Oh  barbariai^ !  Hottentot 
and  Kangaroo !  Never  will  I  live  with  a  man  who  does  not  eat  mus- 
tard  with  his  beef!'  She  raved  like  one  distraught — what  could  I 
do  ? — ^Any  thing  else  I  could  have  done,  but  mustard  was  my  aversion. 
In  short  she  took  to  bed  instantly  and  pined  away  to  death's  door. 

" '  What  prayers,  what  entreaties  did  I  offer  that  she  would  postpone 
dying  a  few  years !  But  no,  she  was  resolved  on  e^^iring  the  first  op- 
portunity. With  her  last  breath  she  entreated  me  to  preserve  her 
heart  as  a  relic  :  I  complied,  and  we  took  it  out  after  her  death.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  cranberry-bean.' 

Here  the  doctor  interposed  and  said  he  did  not  believe  the  story. 
"  A  heart  of  that  size,"  objected  he — "  would  be  an  anatomical 
anomaly,  such  a  one  never  existed  in  the  physiological  creation." 

Bat  several  of  the  company  affirming  the  contrary,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  known  many  fine  ladies  of  great  reputation  with  hearts 
even  smaller  than  this,  and  even  with  no  hearts  at  all,  the  doctor's 
opinion  went  for  nothing. 

Aminadab  proceeded ; '  I  secured  this  precious  relic  of  all  that  was 
ever  dear  to  me,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  cause  of  my  misfor- 
tune have  kept  it  ever  since  inclosed  in  a  little  silver  mustard-pot. 
Here  it  is.' 

''  So  saying  he  drew  it  forth  from  his  bosom,  and  truth  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  it  looked  very  much  like  pewter.  '  Dear  object,' 
he  exclaimed,  *  of  so  many  tender  cares  and  painful  solicitudes  ! — 
But  hark,'  he  continued, — ^the  tears  starting  again  into  his  eyes  and 
his  whole  firame  trembling  with  great  agitation — '  The  hour  is  come  I 
I  hear  it  move  I  I  hear  it  move  !  It  lives !  It  lives !' — and  this  was 
indeed  true,  for  a  hollow  and  unearthly  sound  was  heard  within. 

"  '  Open  it !  open  it  I  in  the  name  of  destiny,'  cried  the  colonel. 

"  *  Open  it — for  mercy's  sake  !'  cried  Leonora — *  Open  it !'  echoed 
the  cook-maid. 

"  With  trembling  hand  Aminadab  took  off  the  cover — something 
popped  out  with  a  loud  buzz  ;  a  hollow  tone  uttered  these  cabalisticid 
words— 

"  '  I'm  Off'  !  ! 

''  The  spectre  vanished  out  at  the  window." 
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NO.   I. 
A   DEATH    AND   BURIAL. 

I  WAS  called  last  evening  to  see  yoang  Captain  Nicolo,  one  of  my 
old  acquaintances  and  campaigning  companions.  He  was  wounded  in 
an  affair  with  the  Turks  several  days  ago^not  mortally,  however,  as  ^e 
thought,  and  had  been  brought  here  for  recovery ;  but  the  moment  I  en- 
tered his  room  last  night,  I  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him ; 
he  was  lying  on  a  hard  mattress  on  the  floor ;  and,  as  he  heard  my  foot- 
step, he  quickly  turned  his  head — and  eagerly  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  me  as  I  advanced,  he  grasped  mine  within  both  of  his  with  a 
convulsive  effort  as  though  he  would  cling  upon  me  for  life,  and  gazing 
wildly  and  with  staring  eyes  in  my  face,  he  cried — "  I  am  dying, — but 
oh !  I  cannot  die-^will  not  die — save  me,  oh !  do  save  me !"  There 
was  such  a  startling  eagerness  in  his  manner,  and  such  horror  in  his 
eyes,  that  I  was  thrown  off  my  guard — ^he  saw  the  expression  of  my 
face,  and,  letting  go  my  hand,  he  sunk  back,  and,  looking  up,  mutter- 
ed to  himself,  "  Then  I  must  indeed  die."  The  poor  fellow  had  been 
called  brave,  and  was  so  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  war,  and  he 
tried  to  call  his  courage  and  his  pride  to  aid  him  in  his  dreadful  ex- 
tremity, and  when  his  tormenting  pains  left  him,  he  mustered  his 
feelings  so  as  to  seem  calm ;  but  there  was  no  calm  in  his  soul ;  he 
was  dying, — ^resolutely,  indeed,  but  not  resignedly.  I  tried  to  con- 
sole him,  and  mentioned  the  vanity  and  little  worth  of  life.  ''  Aye," 
cried  he,  *'  you  call  it  vanity,  you,  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
it ;  but  were  you  about  to  be  hurled  as  I  am  into  darkness,  beyond 
which  you  can  see  no  light — you  would  shrink  back  as  I  do.  Oh," 
continued  he,  eagerly,  "  I  wish  I  could  believe  in  a  God,  and  a 
future  state ;  but  no  matter  ;  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  I  will  take  the  extreme  unction,  and  my  chance  will  be  as 
good  as  the  rest."  The  priest  now  came  in,  muttering  his  prayers  and 
making  crosses  and  benedictions;  the  consecrated  candles  were  light- 
ed and  the  silver  incense-pot  began  to  swing  backward  and  forward, 
when  I  lefl  him  to  his  offices  and  went  to  my  quarters.  I  had  been  sit- 
ting there  almost  two  hours  when  I  heard  dreadful  screams  of  women  in 
the  house  of  Nicolo.  I  went  over  and  found  him  in  his  last  agony,  his 
clammy  hands  grasping  the  coverlid ;  his  head  was  thrown  back ;  his 
eyes  staring  fixedly,  his  mouth  open  as  if  gasping  for  breath,  which,  how- 
ever, came  quick  and  convulsively,  and  rattled  hollowly  in  his  throat ;  it 
was  a  dreadful  scene,  in  which  the  dying  man  acted  but  part,  for  the 
long  suppressed  agony  of  grief  had  now  burst  forth — the  mother  lay 
upon  the  floor,  tearing  her  hair,  beating  her  breast,  and  wailing  most 
piteously  ;  the  other  female  relatives  were  alike  affec^ ;  some  were 
running  screaming  about  the  house,  while  others  sat  aH  moaned  out 
aloud  and  accompanied  their  cries  with  violent  gestures.  This  scene 
continued  with  little  relaxation  until  the  sufferer  gasped  his  last  gasp, 
and  then  the  screaming,  the  moaning,  and  tearing  of  hair  was  re- 
newed more  violently  than  ever.  Other  women  now  came  in  from 
the  neighborhood, — and  I  soon  observed  there  was  some  system  in 
this  scene — for  the  new  comers  seemed  to  make  ready  as  for  an  en- 
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GOttnter ;  befiure  they  set  up  their  shout,  they  loosened  their  hair,  shook 
it  about  their  shoulders,  and  deranged  their  garments,  and  then  set 
up  their  wailing  in  chorus  with  the  others.  I  saw  farther  that  in  a 
half  an  hour  these  wailing  neighbors  seemed  to  speil  «ach  other,  for, 
when  exhausted  nature  silenced  the  real  grief  of  the  mother  or 
relatives,  or  when  one  pf  the  new  comers  was  obliged  to  stop  to 
breathe,  another  would  strike  in  in  her  place,  and  keep  up  the  dam- 
ar.  I  retired  when  the  old  women  began  to  arrange  the  corpse,  and, 
sitting  down  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  which  looked  into  the  windows  of 
Nicole,  I  gazed  upon  the  scene,  which  seemed  more  striking  from 
without.  The  windows  were  all  open  ;  lights  were  flying  about ;  female 
figures,  with  their  hair  streaming  down  their  shoulders,  were  flitting 
around,  some  throwing  up  their  arms,  others  sitting  still  with  their 
heads  lowered  between  their  knees,  others  bending  over,  and  arrang- 
ing the  corpse,  and  all  weeping,  wailing,  and  screaming  aloud.  I 
tried  to  shut  out  the  sound  as  well  as  sight,  and,  lying  down,  wrapped 
up  my  head  in  my  cloak  and  tried  to  sleep ;  but  the  noise  was  too 
uear  and  too  great.  I  went  out,  and  strolled  about  till  near  morning, 
I  wandered  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  port.  I  mounted  to  the  old 
temple  of  Venus  on  the  hill,  and,  leaning  against  the  long  column, 
gazed  for  a  while  on  the  beautiful  gulf  of  Sal  am  is,  and  tried  to  forget 
Nicolo  in  thinking  of  Themistocles  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Facts  are 
loo  stubborn  for  ^ncy.  The  death  of  Nicolo  was  more  to  me  than 
that  of  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  died  twice  ten  centuries  ago,  or  that 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men  who  should  have  died  to  day,  but  at  a 
thousand  leagues  from  me.  When  I  returned,  I  found  all  was  still, 
except  the  voices  of  two  women,  who  were  hired  mourners,  and  who 
had  commenced  their  functions  now  that  the  violent  emotions  of  the 
relatives  had  worn  them  out.  These  two  women  looked,  as  I  saw  them 
through  the  open  windows,  like  two  *'  hags  of  hell  ;''  one  was  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  rocking  herself  backward  and  forward  over  it,  and  chanting, 
forth  in  cracked  tones — ^though  in  regular  cadence — what  I  soon 
found  to  be  a  sort  of  an  address  to  the  dead  body.  The  other  was 
flitting  about  the  room  with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  joining  in  cho- 
rus to  the  chant  of  her  sister  hag.  Their  song  or  chant  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  virtues  and  gc^  qualities  of  the  deceased,  and  ran 
about  thus ; 

Wo  is  U8  thai  he  is  dead— the  beautiful  boy !  the  brave  boy  I  the  sweet  boy  ! 

Nicolo  ?  Nicolo  !  why  did  you  die  ?  thou  waat  too  young— too  beautiful — too 
brave  to  die.  Thou  wast  the  light  of  thy  mother's  eyes — the  staff  in  her  hand^ 
the  ml  that  fed  her  lamp  of  life. 

Ob  1  he  is  dead — the  brave  boy  !  The  light  is  gone  out !  The  staff  is  broken ! 
The  oil  is  exhausted  ! 

Thy  mother  sits  in  darkness,  Nicolo  !  Why  did  you  leave  her  .'  Why  did  not 
another  die  for  you  ?  for  none  was  so  brave,  none  so  beautifiil. 

The  8oldi«HHDved  thee.  The  Turks  feared  thee.  The  maids  looked  down 
when  Nicolol^roached  them. 

Oh  !  wo  is  us  that  the  brave  has  fallen  ! 

How  manv  enemies  thou  hast  slain !  how  brave  wast  tliou  in  battle  !  how  swift 
in  the  march ! 

Bui  thou  art  dead,  brave  boy !  tliou  shalt  never  rise  again  ! 

Oh  !  wo  to  us !  wo  to  thy  aged  mother  ! 

6 
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This  morning  the  burial  took  place  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  procession  started  off  from  the  house,  headed  by 
about  thirty  priests  in  their  full  robes,  each  bearing  a  long  wax  taper 
in  his  hand  and  singing,  in  clear,  musical  tmies,  the  service  of  the 
dead  ;  then  came  the  incense-bearers,  swinging  their  silver  incense- 
pots,  and  throwing  up  clouds  of  smoke  ;  then  came  the  Host,  before 
which  all  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees;  then  followed  the 
bishq[>  in  his  gorgeous  robes,  walking  under  a  splendid  canopy,  held 
up  by  four  priests,  and  after  him  was  borne  the  corpse  on  an  open 
bier,  dressed  in  his  gayest  robes,  with  flowers  on  his  breast  and  in  his 
hands.  Around  it  walked  the  pale  and  haggard  relatives,  and  the  more 
pale  and  haggard  looking  hired  mourners,  with  black  robes  and  dis- 
heveled hair.  It  was  a  showy  and  a  noisy  scene — for  the  riches  and 
pomp  of  the  church  were  displayed.  The  song  of  the  priests  and  the 
wailing  of  the  mourners  ceased  not,  and  as  they  passed  along  rapidly, 
every  man  raised  his  cap,  and,  bowing,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  every  woman  and  child  in  the  streets  knelt  down,  and  all  mut- 
tered blessings.  All  felt  an  interest  in  the  scene,  all  but  poor  Nicolo. 
He  lay  pale  and  still  on  his  bier,  and  was  borne  along  like  a  victim 
bound  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the  flowers  on  his  breast  and  the  ik>wers 
in  his  hands  seemed  to  be  but  in  bitter  mockery  of  his  fate.  Arrived 
at  the  grave,  the  procession  halted  around  it,  and  proceeded  to 
the  last  church  rites  with  pomp  and  parade,  accompanied  by  such 
violent  and  noisy  expressicms  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  as 
strongly  contrasted  in  my  mind  with  the  simple  solemnity  and  deep 
silence  around  our  graves,  when  their  new  tenants  are  lowered  in  ;  a 
silence  broken  by  nought  but  some  ill  suppressed  sob,  or  the  hollow 
grating  of  the  ropes  on  the  descending  coffin. 

Poor  Nicolo  was  now  laid  in  his  narrow  bed  without  covering  or  cof* 
fin  ;  the  holy  water  was  sprinkled,  and  the  last  prayer  said,  and  priests 
and  relatives  were  hurrying  away,  when  I  took  a  last  look  into  the 
grave  at  the  poor  feUow  as  he  lay  dressed'  as  for  a  bridal.  He  had  not 
the  wan  and  hollow  look  of  those  who  die  by  disease  ;  and,  but  for 
the  marble  whiteness  of  his  face  and  neck,  made  whiter  by  the 
clustering  of  his  long  dark  locks,  and  the  deep  shadow  of  the  narrow 
grave,  I  could  have  thought  he  slept,  so  beautifiil  did  he  look ;  but, 
as  I  gazed,  a  shovel  full  of  earth  was  thrown  upon  him  ;  his  head 
started  and  shook  ;  another  and  another  shovel  full  were  thrown  in  on 
his  breast ;  the  dark  earth  looked  strangely  black  on  his  white  kilt, 
and  as  it  fell  on  his  whiter  neck  and  face,  it  seemed  to  smite  him  too 
rudely,  and  I  turned  away,  more  affected  than  when  I  had  seen  him  in 
his  agony. 

We  are  strangely  wedded  to  fashion  in  all  things  ;  and,  to  our  ideas, 
nothing  could  be  more  shocking  than  a  delicate  young  person  thus  rude- 
ly interred,  the  earth  shoveled  directly  upon  his  form  and  face  ;  yet,  to 
the  Greek,  it  signifieth  nothing,  though  he  might  be  as  flSu^h  shocked 
if  he  could  say  no  masses  for  his  friend's  soul,  nor  g^wom  year  to 
year  on  his  birth  day  to  his  grave  to  weed  it,  and  hang  flowers  upon 
it,  and  pray  for  blessings  upon  his  soul.  There  is  something  extreme- 
ly touching  in  these  visits  to  the  resting  place  of  departed  firiends,  and 
I  have  thought,  when  I  have  seen  a  long-bereaved  widow,  stooping 
over  her  husband's  grave,  that  every  weed   she  plucked,  and*  every 
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pebble  she  flung  away,  must  have  more  soothed  the  soul  of  the  depart- 
ed, than  though  she  had  an  ever  downcast  look,  and  had  sacrificed 
hondreds  of  yards  of  black  crape  to  his  memory. 

Methinks  I  should  not  wish  my  lover  long  to  mourn  for  me,  or  lose 
one  day  of  rational  enjoyment  or  one  evening  of  social  mirth ;  but  I 
would  have  her  plant  a  rose-bush  at  my  grave's  head ;  and  I  could 
wish  that  twice  or  thrice  a  year  I  might  hear  her  approaching  foot- 
steps ;  that  she  might  weed  my  grave,  and  drop  one  tear  upon  it ; 
and  once  pronounce  ray  name  with  a  sigh  and  a  blessing  and  go  away 
and  be  happy. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  EXAGGERATION. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  story,  like  a  snow  ball,  gains  in  its  prog- 
ress has  been  frequently  illustrated.  The  tendency  to  exaggeration 
was  never  more  manifest  than  at  the  present  day.  A  trifling  skirmish  of 
outposts,  by  the  time  it  has  undergone  a  translation  through  one  or  two 
newspapers,  gets  to  be  a  bloody  engagement ;  and  a  riot  is  sometimes 
magnified  into  a  revolution.  The  characters  of  men  are  subject  to  the 
same  process  ;  and  the  most  ordinary  partizan,  raised  to  an  office  by 
political  intrigue,  by  the  time  his  name  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers,  gets  to  be  a  man  of  talent  and  worth, — equally  to  his  own 
astonishment  and  that  of  the  public.  We  have  seldom  seen  this  ten- 
dency to  add  a  little  to  the  current  report,  at  each  repetition,  acted 
upon  with  less  scruple,  than  in  the  following  extracts,  which  we  give  to 
our  readers  as  we  find  them. 

NO.    I. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  common  domestic  fowl  is  remarkably 
fond  of  rose-bugs.  The  abundance  of  this  insect,  the  present  season, 
promises  a  rich  repast  to  the  tenants  of  the  poultry  yard.  Massachu- 
setts  Farmer f  for  June  I5th, 

NO  II. 

We  see  it  remarked  in  the  Massachusetss  Farmer  that,  as  the  com- 
mon domestic  fowl  is  remarkably  fond  of  rose-bugs,  a  rich  repast  will 
be  enjoyed  by  this  portion  of  the  feathered  race,  the  present  season, 
the  insect  alluded  to  being  quite  abundant.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  economy,  worth  attending  to,  by  those  who 
keep  fowls  for  the  market,  to  collect  these  insects,  as  an  article  of  food, 
as  they  must  be  considerably  cheaper  than  Indian  meal  ;  and,  it  is 
said,  in  consequence  of  the  horny  nature  of  their  wings,  no  addition 
of  gravel  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  New-England 
Husbandmqf, 

NO.  III. 

Important  to  Agriculturists,  •  We  observe  it  stated  in  substance,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Farmer,  of  June  15th,  that  the  attention  of  one  class 
of  our  husbandmen  has  lately  been  called  to  a  subject,  which  is  likely 
to  turn  out  of  the  very  first  importance,  both  to  the  farmers  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  oar  cities.     It  is  well  known,  that  good  fowls  are  a  very 
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important  article  of  supply,  in  Hie  domestic  eeonomy  ;  but  that,  hi 
consequence  of  the  deamess  of  Indian  com,  their  price  has  of  late 
been  ao  much  enhanced,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  eoH- 
aiderable  portion  of  our  citizens,  who  are  consequently  reduced  to  an 
unsatisfactory  diet  of  beef  and  mutton-chops;  It  appears,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  abundance  of  rose-bugs,  Uie  present  seaMm, 
and  the  known  fondness  of  the  domestic  fowl  for  this  insect,  our  fann- 
ers have  set  about  collecting  them,  as  an  article  of  food  for  their  poul- 
try ;  and,  as  we  understand,  the  fowls  never  came  into  market  so 
plump  and  fat.  An  incidental  advantage  of  considerable  importance 
is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  homy  nature  of  the  wings  of  the  roae- 
bug,  the  fowls  require  no  gravel.  This  interesting  foot  will  not  escape 
the  attention  of  those,  wIk>  are  curious  in  their  gravel-walks,  and  who 
wish  to  preserve  them  from  the  dilapidation^  produced  by  their  being 
promiscuously  frequented  by  domestic  poultry.     American  Economist. 

No.  rv. 

Something  New,  The  Massachusetts  Farmer  of  the  15th  of  June 
informs  us,  that  a  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  southern  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  rose-bugs, 
which  our  fkrmers,  in  all  directions,  are  collecting  for  their  poultry. 
Douffh  is  now  served  out  in  the  farm  yard,  as  we  understand,  only  on 
Sunday  mornings  ;  the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  fowls  are  kept  to 
the  bug ;  and  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well.  Letters  from  some 
of  the  principal  houses  on  Long  wharf  have  gone  on  to  the  South, 
countermanding  their  orders  for  shipments  of  corn,  the  demand  for 
which  is  already  nominal.  We  also  learn  from  the  same  paper,  that  as 
the  hard  wings  of  the  rose-bug  are  found  to  take  the  place  of  gravel, 
the  destruction  of  gravel-walks  by  the  poultry  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  sale  of  the  hammerings  of  granite,  at  the  State  Prison,  which 
have  been  extensively  used  in  repairing  gravel-walks,  has  been  almost 
wholly  arrested.  Whether  any  disturbances  are  likely  to  take  place 
at  the  prison,  in  consequence  of  the  convicts  being  thus,  in  part, 
thrown  out  of  employ,  we  are  uninformed.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
we  trust  that  the  sagacity  of  some  of  our  distinguished  citizens  will 
be  exerted,  to  devise  some  way,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  prison 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  reduction  of  the  demand  for  hammerings,  con- 
sequent upon  the  abundance  of  rose-bugs. 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  we  learn  that  boys  are  out  in  every 
direction  collecting  the  bug.     Mass,  Agriculturist. 

NO.  v. 
The  Entomological  Sifstem,  Our  friends  have  doubtless  heard  of 
the  Tullian  system,  (not  Marcus  but  Jethro,)  and  the  scaling  system  in 
agriculture  ;  but  we  believe  the  entomological  system  is  likety  to  prove 
of  more  importance  than  either.  We  perceive  a  brief  sketch  of  it,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Farmer,  for  June  15,  where  it  is  described,  as  prac- 
tised by  a  distinguished  agriculturist  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  long 
been  a  fact,  well  known  to  practical  farmers,  that  the  common  domes- 
tic fowl,  (gdUus  gaUinacius)  is  remarkably  fond  of  rose-bugs.  Miuiy 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  witnessed  the  mode,  in  which  even  the 
young  chicken  seizes  a  bug  in  his  beak,  rubs  him  one  or  twice  on  the 
ground,  and  then  swallows  him,  and  catches  at  another.     In  conAO- 
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qamee  of  the  abuadmnce  of  roto-bags  tlio  pfasenl  5rear,  it  hw  oc- 
earred  to  some  of  our  enterphBing  hiutendmeii,  to  make  a  bmnets  of 
cottactiiig  the  bof  ^  as  fi)od  for  their  poultry.  The  idle  boys,  of  whieh 
imfoitimataly  too  many  are  feund  in  every  eommunity,  have  been,  in 
general,  employed  ht  this  purpose,  and  paid  a  cent  a  pint  for  as  many 
as  tliey  eoakft  collect.  A  pint,  it  wasfoond,  was  adequate  food  for  two 
fends,  for  a  day,  without  requiring  wuj  grarel,  in  consequence  of  the 
homy  nature  of  the  wings.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the  vast  import- 
ance of  this  discovery  to  the  trade  in  soathem  com.  We  hear  that 
the  demand  for  it  has  nearly  ceased.  In  consequence  of  this  new  diet, 
it  has  also  been  found,  that  the  poultry  have  ceased  their  depredations 
on  the  gravel-walks  and  the  hammerings  of  the  granite  have  ceased  to 
be  calM  for  at  the  State  Prison.  Some  doubts  existing  as  to  the  pre- 
cise Cause  of  the  marked  abstinence  of  the  poultry  from  the  gravel- 
walks,  an  intelligient  and  scientific  agriculturist  coostracted  two  coops, 
each  twenty  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  two  high,  and  placed  them  on 
each  side  of  his  fronl-door,  on  two  gravel-walks,  forming  the  approach 
to  his  house.  Four  dozen  fowls  were  enclosed  in  each,  and  fed  in  one 
coop,  with  buffs,  in  their  natural  state,  and  in  the  other  with  bugs^ 
whose  wings  had  been  removed.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  coops 
were  removed  ;  the  walk  beneath  the  former  was  untouched  ;  while 
beneath  the  latter,  every  particle  of  grave)  had  disappeared. 

These  few  facts  seem  to  show,  that  the  entmnohgieal  system  is  likely 
to  {Modoce  the  most  astonishishing  effects  on  the  industry  of  the  com- 
munity. We  wait  for  further  developments  with  anxiety.  United 
States  Thresher. 

NO.  VI. 

Sameihing  Shugular.  We  notice  in  the  Massachusetts  Farmer  for 
Jme  15th,  a  brief  reference  to  some  very  curious  and  important  facts. 
Oar  readers  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  change,  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  feeding  of  poultry  ;  the  introduction  of  the  entomotog" 
ieid  d^,  as  it  has  been  happily  called ;  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  com  ;  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  the  demand  for  granite 
hammerings ;  and  the  employment  given  to  a  large  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren, in  cdilecting  rose-bugs  at  a  cent  a  pint.  Very  curious  details,  on 
this  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Massachusetts  Farmer,  for  June  15. 
The  sobject  is  one  of  importance ;  but  we  have  not  time,  at  present,  to  go 
^eply  into  details.  We  understand,  that  an  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing husbandman  has  undertaken  to  furnish  good  fowls  in  the  market, 
at  nine  pence  a  pair.  The  eggs  are  to  be  hatched  in  furnaces,  gently 
heated  with  Lehigh  coal,  and  the  chickens  immediately  supplied  with 
the  new  food.  All  the  eggs  in  the  vicinity  have  been  purchased  for 
this  establishment,  and  a  custard-pudding  is  no  where  to  be  seen,  not 
even  at  our  best  taMes.  This  is  a  privation,  to  which,  we  trust,  our  cit- 
izens will  cheerfully  submit,  as  Ihey  will  shortly  be  much  more  than 
recompensed,  by  the  reduced  price  of  poultry.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that,  hi  consequence  of  the  collection  of  the  rose-bugs,  as  food 
for  the  chickens,  the  rose-bushes  will  escape  their  ravages,  and  that  we 
shall  immediately  be  able  to  buy  our  distilled  rose-water  and  conserve 
of  roses,  at  a  much  reduced  price. 

We  feel  it,  however,  our  duty,  as  faithful  journalists,  to  advert  to  an 
unforeseen  check,  which  has  been  encountered,  by  the  enterprising  hu9- 
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bandman  alluded  to.  About  five  pecks  of  rose^bogs  were  emptied  into 
his  farm-yard  on  Monday  morning,  where  five  or  six  dozen  of  chi^- 
ens  are  kept.  The  bugs  were  mostly  alive,  and,  having  been  kept  long 
without  food,  were  themselves  naturally  hungry.  The  yard  presented 
no  verdure,  on  which  they  could  fix  themselves  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that,  while  the  chickens  were  employed  in  picking  them  up,  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  bugs  firom  the  large  heaps,  into  which  they  were  thrown  in 
the  yard,  fastened  on  the  chickens,  and,  when  our  paper  went  to  press, 
it  was  thought  the  latter  had  the  worst  of  it. 

P.  S.  We  understand  that  one  chicken,  naturally  feeble,  has  given 
out,  and  retreated  to  one  comer  of  the  yard,  covered  with  Uie  insects. 
The  Ploughman's  Friend. 

NO.  VII. 

UnpkeisatU,  We  always  experience  a  sentiment  of  regret,  at  being 
called,  as  conductors  of  a  public  press,  to  record  the  oba^cles,  which 
occasionally  present  themselves,  in  the  execution  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  promising  plans.  Our  readers  are,  in  geperal,  apprized  that  a  new 
system  of  husbandry  was  bidding  fair,  (and,  we  will  not  permit  ourselves 
to  doubt,  still  bids  fair)  to  be  introduced  among  us,  superseding  the  de- 
mand for  southern  corn  and  enabling  the  farmer  to  affi>rd  our  own  corn 
at  a  cheap  rate,  fiirnishing  us  the  minor  poultry,  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  a  much  reduced  pric#,  securing  our  gravel-walks,  affi>rding  em- 
ployment to  poor  children,  and  placing  rose-water  within  the  reach  of 
tbflkmost  limited  resources.  The  numerous  establishments  already  com- 
,  menced  for  raising  poultry,  on  this  system,  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  hailed  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  community.  We  are  concerned 
however,  to  record  an  adverse  circumstance  of  an  unpleasant  character, 
which  has  occurred  in  the  first  and  largest  of  these  establishments ;  and 
which,  for  the  moment,  has  considerably  checked  the  public  enthusiasm, 
and  raised  the  price  of  southern  corn.  It  is  generally  known,  that  Mr. 
Chickenwell  had  turned  his  extensive  enclosures  into  ^fowkry,  and 
constructed  a  range  of  furnaces  for  hatching  the  eggs,  by  artificial  heat. 
He  had  already  brought  forward  six  hundred  dozen  of  chickens,  in  this 
way,  and  the  indigent  population  of  the  neighboring  towns  was  princi- 
pally employed  in  collecting  the  bugs.  The  demand  for  the  chickens 
promised  to  be  so  great,  that  the  enterprising  undertaker  felt  able  to  pay 
the  handsome  price  of  a  cent  a  peck  for  tibe  bugs.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  relief  afforded  to  our  country  towns 
in  this  way,  in  the  support  of  their  poor.  So  many  hands  have  been 
taken  off  by  this  new  occupation,  that  the  price  of  oakum,  at  our 
neighboring  almshouses,  has  been  sensibly  enhanced,  and  it  is  feared 
the  shipping  interest  may  suffer,  in  the  article  of  calking.  We  learn 
firom  the  Massachusetts  Farmer  of  June  15,  that  on»  the  5th  inst.  a 
large  waggon  load  of  the  rose*bugs  was  driven  into  Xhefowlery^  and 
emptied  on  the  ground  ;  where  they,  of  course,  would  have  furnished 
food  to  the  stock  for  several  weeks.  The  supply  having  been  short, 
for  a  few  days  previous,  the  fowls,  (as  our  readers  will  readily  believe,) 
went  to  work  upon  the  tempting  heap,  with  no  little  alacrity,  and  were 
soon  satiated.  Meantime,  however,  the  rose-bugs  themselves,  as  might 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated  from  the  large  number  collected,  and 
the  proportionate  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  wagon,  were  op- 
erated upon  by  the  stimulus  of  appetite  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
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other  more  appropriate  food,  began  to  attach  themselves,  by  means  of 
their  antenns  and  legs,  (of  which  they  have  three  pairs,  furnished 
with  barbs,  by  which  the  insect  is  enabled  to  adhere  with  considerable 
tenacity  to  foreign  substances)  to  the  bodies  of  the  fowls.  At  first,  and 
while  the  poultry  was  busily  occupied  in  enjoying  the  profuse  banquet 
spread  before  them,  the  fowls  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  insects 
with  which  they  were  covered.  A  vigorous  shake  of  their  wings  and 
ruffing  of  their  feathers  were  sufficient  to  disengage  the  rose-bugs.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  fowls  became  inactive,  by  repletion,  it  was 
observed,  that  their  annoyance,  from  the  insects,  increased  ;  although 
from  the  absolute  singularity  of  such  an  occurrence,  neither  the  fowls 
themselves,  nor  the  persons,  who  happened  to  be  spectators,  seemed  to 
regard  it,  as  a  consequence.  Meantime,  large  quantities  of  the  in- 
sects, still  remaining  without  food,  were  constantly  emerging  from  the 
heap,  and  fastening  on  the  chickens,  who  began  to  manifest  signs  of 
fatigue.  They  retired  toward  the  sides  of  the  yard,  rolled  them-selves 
frequently  in  the  dust,  and  fluttered  their  wings,  and  assumed  a 
ruffled  appearance.  Some  anxiety  now  began  to  be  entertained  in  Mr. 
ChickenwelFs  establishment  as  to  the  result.  But  it  was  generally  and 
not  irrationally  concluded,  by  the  members  of  his  family,  that,  when 
the  usual  time  for  feeding  the  poultry  should  arrive,  and  they  should 
again  feel  the  stimulus  of  hunger,  they  would  renew  their  attack  upon 
the  rose-bags,  with  a  vigor  that  would  be  decisive  in  its  effects.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  unfortunately,  but  naturally  enough,  that  the  chickens 
were  thrown  into  a  fever,  by  the  irritation  and  exhaustion,  occasioned 
by  the  roae-bugs,  and  gave  no  signs  of  returning  appetite.  The  usual 
period  of  feeding  was  watched  by  Mr.  Chickenwell's  overseer,  with 
considerable  solicitude  ;  and  when  it  was  found,  that  the  fowls  remain- 
ed listless,  and  cowering  in  the  corners  of  the  yard,  and  evinced  no 
sensation  of  hunger,  the  alarm  became  great,  and  began  to  spread  it- 
self through  the  neighborhood.  The  event  proved  that  it  was  but  too 
well  founded  ;  the  fowls  refused  to  eat ;  new  swarms  of  rose-bugs 
continued  to  break  loose  from  the  heap,  and  proceeded  to  break^a5/  on 
their  feathered  adversary,  whose  power  of  resistance  grew'  fainter  and 
fainter.  Before  long,  the  smaller  and  less  vigorous  chickens  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  those,  which  had  been  the 
stoutest  and  most  active,  would  soon  share  their  fate.  We  cannot  too 
much  applaud  the  energetic  and  discreet  course,  pursued  by  Mr. 
ChickenwelFs  overseer.  Servants  were  immediately  despatched  over 
the  extensive  farm,  and  throughout  the  neighborhood,  to  assemble  all 
the  full  grown  cocks  and  hens,  that  could  be  obtained.  These  were 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poultry-yard,  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  experienced  game  cock,  and  introduced  at  once  into  the 
enclosure.  They  instantly  hopped  forward  towards  the  heap,  picking 
their  way^  with  great  eagerness.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the 
yard  was  strewed  with  such  of  the  insects,  as  had  been  crushed  by  the 
chickens,  in  the  commencement  of  the  day  ;  these  were  hastily  de- 
voured by  the  new  comers,  whose  appetite  was  thereby  considerably 
blunted.  A  large  portion  of  the  heap  still  remained  in  its  original 
state,  a  living,  crawling  mass  of  rose-bugs,  about  two  feet  high,  eight 
long,  and  four  wide  ;  and  the  cock~of-the- walk,  in  advancing  toward  it, 
with  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  combatant,  slackened  his  pace,  by 
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way  of  reoonnoatring  the  strange  appewance  before  Um.  The  oilier 
cocks  and  hens  rallied,  somewhat  caatiously,  behind  him,  aa  a  drove 
of  swine  is  said  to  do,  when  attacked  by  the  wdvee.  The  famished 
insects,  meantime,  several  of  which  had  been  four  days  without  food, 
began  to  creep  forward,  en  masse,  toward  this  new  enemy  ;  the  cocks 
and  hens,  on  their  part,  trod  cautiously  and  lifting  up  their  legs,  but 
steadily  forward  ;  tUl  at  length,  their  leader  having  given  the  signal  by 
crowing  and  flapping  his  wings,  they  all  rose  in  the  air,  about  a  foot, 
flew  over  the  midst  of  the  heap,  and  settled  down  upon  it.  And  then 
began  a  trampling,  scratching,  picking,  fluttering,  flailing,  crowing, 
and  cackling,  such  as  probably  were  never  witnessed  before.  Thou- 
sands of  the  bugs  were  thrown  up  into  the  air  ;  tens  of  thousaads 
trodden  under  foot ;  pulled  to  pieces  ;  unwinged,  defemorated,  disan- 
tennated,  and  destroyed.  But  the  ravages  of  the  cocks  and  hens 
served  but  to  make  a  sort  of  Ix^e  in  the  living  heap,  into  which  as  the 
valiant  crowers  and  cacklers  sunk,  new  swarms  of  their  hungry  ene- 
my closed  over  them,  till  at  length  the  tallest  cocks  were  almost  buri- 
ed in  the  crawling  mass,  and  a  few  combs  only  reared  themsdves  so 
as  to  be  visible.  These,  at  length,  began,  one  by  one,  to  sink  down 
and  disappear,  till  nothing  was  left,  but  the  solitary  crest  of  the  cock- 
of-the-walk,  occasionally  pushed  up,  through  the  superincumbent  load 
of  the  insects,  and  uttering  \  wild  and  faint  crow  : 

Advanced,  forced  back,  now  high,  now  low, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rowe  ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast,  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  axe  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  midUie  foes. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  when  it  was  to  be  definitely  settled, 
whether  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  poultry-yard,  should  be  surren- 
dered up  to  the  rose-bugs.  The  brood  of  chickens  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  cocks  and  hens,  surfeited,  exhausted,  buried  under  a 
ravenous  heap  of  unsatiated  insects,  must  soon  follow  their  fate.  What 
was  of  still  greater  moment,  the  reputation  of  the  entomological  diet 
was  at  stake.  It  was  a  crisis  of  equal  importance  and  terror ;  and  we 
must  do  Mr.  Chicken  well  the  credit  to  say,  that  he  met  it  with 
firmness. 

Near  the  poultry-yard,  where  this  appalling  scene  was  acted,  he  had 
raised  and  kept  a  large  flock  of  Bremen  Geese,  (anser  bremensis)  a 
stout,  voracious,  powerful  animal,  ravenous  afler  insects.  Mr.  Chick- 
enwell,  with  a  promptness  and  valor,  which  did  him  infinite  credit,  xe* 
solved  to  charge  into  the  poultry-yard  himself,  in  the  rear  of  his  Bre- 
men geese.  Arming  himself  with  a  long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
white  rag  was  attached,  he  mustered  the  flock  before  him  ;  addressed 
them  with  several  animated  clucks  ;  waved  his  rag  ;  caused  the  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  fluttered  in.  At  this  moment  Ave  or  six  of  the 
cockerels,  by  a  last  convulsive  effort,  flapped  themselves  up  from  the 
heap,  with  long  thick  swarms  of  the  bugs  hanging  to  them ;  uttered  a 
sound  half  scream  and  half  crow  ;  beat  the  air  heavily  a  moment,  and 
fell  down  again.  The  geese  were  dismayed  and  panic  struck.  Mr. 
Chickenwell,  (though,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  little  staggered  himself,) 
clucked  forward,  but  in  vain.     Not  a  goose  would  ^o  up  to  the  scratch, 
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against  such  a  poiteutous  adversary.  The  head  gander  himself  was 
bewildered  at  the  sight ; 

Non  tulit  hanc  speciem  furiats  mente  coroebus  hanc ; 

and  set  up  a  frightful  quaakc,  in  which  the  whole  flock  joined.  At 
the  same  moment,  they  wheeled  round,  spread  their  broad  wings,  rose 
upon  the  toes  of  their  webbed  feet,  and  drove  Mr^  ChickenwcU  be- 
fore them,  out  of  the  yard.  The  alarm  now  became  general.  A 
turkey-cock,  who,  with  wide-spread  tail,  erected  comb,  and  distended 
wattles,  was  gobbling  and  strutting  down,  to  enquire  into  the  disturb- 
ance, shut  up  his  tail  feathers,  and  joined  the  flight.  A  pair  of  pea- 
cocks slanted  screei^hing  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house ;  a  tame  mocking 
bird,  in  a  cage,  ran  hastily  through  his  gamut  of  imitation,  and  was 
hush  ;  and  a  loquacious  parrot  crooked  his  bill  round,  into  a  sort  of 
note  of  interrogation,  as  much  as  to  say, — "  Is  any  thing  expected  of 
Poll  V*  The  panic  spread  to  the  free  tribes  of  air  ;  the  quail,  in  the 
deep  fi>rest,  heard  the  clang,  and  gathered  her  fledglings  under  her 
wings ;  a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  that  was  hurrying  along  to  the  south, 
contracted  its  serried  phalanx  into  closer  order ; 

Far,  iar  aloof  the  afiUghted  lavena  sail. 
The  famished  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 

The  fate  of  the  system  seemed  sealed.  The  news  spread  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  corn  and  granite-gravel  rose  ;  oakum  fell ;  holders  of  poultry 
showed  an  aversion  to  part  with  their  property  at  any  price ;  and  a 
general  and  feverish  state  of  excitement  was  visible  on  'change.  Such 
was  the  position  of  things,  when  we  went  to  press.  We  shall  not  fail 
to  keep  our  readers  apprised  of  the  events,  which  may  disclose  them- 
selves, in  the  progress  of  this  novel  and  highly  interesting  movement 
of  affairs.      The  Atlantic  Ploughhoy, 

NO.    VIII. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Farmer  of  June  22.  We  omitted  in  our  last 
paper,  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  rose-bugs  must  be  boiled  before 
they  are  given  to  poultry.  Some  accidents,  we  understand,  have  oc- 
curred for  want  of  this  precaution. 


TO    THE    POLES. 


Brave  sons  ofSarmaiia,  to  battle  advance  ! 
Confide  in  your  swords,  and  despite  craven  France  ! 
Shame  wither  the  wretch  that  would  parley  or  yield, 
Or  die  on  his  bed,  could  he  fall  in  the  field  ! 

The  Cossack  our  dwellings  may  pillage  and  burn, 
But  his  numbers  we  scorn,  as  Ms  master  we  spurn ; — 
Fight  now — let  him  see  his  Borysthenes  never  I 
Die  now^-or  live  bondsmen  henceforth  and  forever ! 

I^  !    roused  by  the  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum, 
From  kingdom  and  province,  from  exile  we  come 
And  welcome  to  ns  would  our  burial  be 
In  a  trench,  could  our  country  be  rescued  and  free. 
7 
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Leave  the  hall  and  the  bower — leave  palace  and  coi-^ 

Let  the  bride  be  forsaken — affection  forgot*^ 

All,  all  but  the  last  and  the  holiest  flame, 

That  bums  for  our  country  in  sorrow  and  shame. 

From  the  slumber  of  years,  fallen  Poland,  awake, 
The  Russian  to  smite  while  his  fetters  you  break ; 
No  truce  with  the  hordes  of  the  czar  let  there  be. 
Till  we  shall  be  slaughtered,  or  Poland  be  free. 

When  freedom  contends,  there  is  hope  for  the  brave  > 
If  he  fall,  there  is  Poland  to  weep  o  er  his  grave ; 
Then  with  Heaven  above  tis,  and  green  graves  below, 
On,  Pohud,  to  victory  •     Death  to  the  foe  !  H. 


AMERICANS    IN    ITALY. 

Naples,  — ,  18 — . 

A  RIDE  Up  the  side  of  Mount  Vesuvius  is  delightful  in  a  pleasant 
spring  morning.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  morning  air  of  Italy,  that  it  \^ 
as  fresh,  pure  and  exhilirating,  as  the  breezes  which  used  to  blow  over 
our  native  hills  or  meadows,  when  we  visited  them  at  an  early  hour  in 
our  boyhood.  It  revived  in  me  all  the  feelings  of  youth  as  I  proceeded ; 
but  the  antique  walls  around  me,  and  the  quaint  dresses  and  foreign 
dialect  of  the  peasants  I  met,  on  their  way  to  the  Naples  market, 
mingled  in  ray  mind  some  strange  reflections  at  every  step.  Leav- 
ing the  noisy  streets  of  Torre  del  Greco,  we  were  soon  silently 
winding  our  way,  at  the  slow  pace  of  a  mule's  walk,  up  the  stony 
paths,  by  which  the  annual  crops  are  carried  down  the  mountain,  and 
hundreds  of  travelers,  of  different  nations  and  characters,  are  trans- 
]K>rted  to  one  of  the  principal  points  included  in  the  tour  of  Italy  and 
of  Europe. 

My  old  Neapolitan  companion,  who  had  lefl  the  city  thus  early, 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  me,  unfortunately  knew  noth- 
ing more  of  ancient  days,  than  the  other  uneducated  Italians  of  the 
inferior  classes,  whom  I  have  commonly  met  with,  appear  to  possess  ; 
so  that  for  any  information  concerning  the  ruined  cities  around  the 
bay  of  Naples,  or  the  great  events  and  names  associated  with  that  re- 
gion in  history,  I  might  much  better  have  consulted  one  of  my  old 

schoolmates  at .     However,  he  entered  into  some  reflections  on 

the  modern  state  of  Italy,  which  showed  his  observation  to  be  acute, 
and  his  character  in  some  respects  of  a  higher  grade  than  I  had  before 
regarded  it.  One  reflection,  which  I  have  l^en  induced  to  make, 
afler  my  remarks  on  the  course  and  habits  of  his  mind,  is  this — that 
I  must  in  a  degree  forget  books,  and  study  men.  He  has  adopted 
views,  from  his  personal  observations  on  society,  although  ignorant  of 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  which  I  never  found  in  a  mere  man  of 
reading  ;  and  which  some  of  my  learned  friends,  I  am  sure,  if  they 
had  obtained  them,  would  regard  as  being  among  the  most  valuable  of 
their  acquisitions.  And  then  his  style  of  conversation !  Without  a 
classical  allusion,  without  any  trace  of  Greek  or  Roman  influence,  be- 
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yo&d  the  correspondence  between  the  Italian  and  ancient  languages.! 
I  was  not  prepared  to  think  that  a  moment  in  Italy  could  be  tolerable 
in  such  company. 

*'  Here  we  will  dismount  and  rest  ourselves  a  little/'  said  he,  as  we 
reached  the  hermitage  ;  and  the  seat  we  chose,  on  the  verge  of  the 
broad  court-yard,  offered  a  resting  place  very  welcome  to  me,  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  short,  jolting  motion  of  my  mule.  Here, 
thought  I,  many  a  traveler  has  admired  this  expansive  and  delightful 
scene.  Our  eyes  ranged  without  interruption  over  leagues  of  land 
and  water. 

**  Americano  1"  exclaimed  my  companion,  *^  I  have  brought  you 
here  safely.  When  you  go  home,  tell  your  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters that  you  have  one  friend  in  Italy  as  true  as  any  of  them.  Here  is 
the  city ;  yonder  is  the  way  we  came  ;  there  we  turned  off  to  ascend  the 
mountain  ;  and  here  we  are,  safe  and  happy.  Look  around  you !  Are 
you  melancholy  ?  Why  don't  you  sing  and  dance  like  me  1  Such  a 
sight  as  this  makes  me  as  active  and  cheerful  as  a  boy,^  See  yonder — 
there  on  the  plain  and  at  the  base  of  VesuTio,  are  scattered  a  thou- 
sand— ^yes,  ten  thousand  habitations.  You  can  see  them  all  at  a 
glance ;  but  you  do  not  know  the  people  who  live  in  them,  and  you 
never  will.  I  know  them,  I  have  talked  with  them  as  I  now  do  with 
you.  I  have  been  in  many  of  their  houses,  reposed  in  some,  eaten 
in  others,  and  might  be  now,  at  this  minute,  welcome  in  all.  Many 
of  them  I  like,  some  of  them  I  love,  or  I  did  love  when  I  was 
a  youth,  and  when  many  of  those,  who  are  now  in  their  graves,  were 
among  my  companions  ;  but  whenever  you  go  back  to  your  country, 
I  must  go  with  you.  Old  as  I  am,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  live,  or 
willingly  even  die  here." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  would  you  cross  the  Atlantic  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  adopt  a  country  where  every  thing  would  be  unknown  to  you  V 

"  My  friend !  my  son !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  when  I  think 
what  the  state  of  the  country  is,  how  every  year  we  are  exposed  to 
war,  what  war  is,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  its  doings  amongst  those 
very  habitations,  I  feel  ready  to  go  any  where,  if  I  might  but  find  a  land 
of  peace.  Are  not  the  people  of  America,  where  you  say  they  have 
no  wars,  perfectly  happy  and  perfectly  good  ?"  [Oh,  party  spirit,  in- 
temperance, immorality  1  if  I  could  now  give  utterance  to  the  feelings 
which  such  a  simple  question  excited  in  my  mind  against  you  !]  "  The 
sight  you  now  behold  is  peaceful  and  tranquil  to  you  ;  I  know  it  is. 
You  cast  your  eyes  over  these  regions,  and  see  the  morning  light  on  the 
fields  and  villages,  the  ships  in  the  bay,  and  the  islands  on  the  coast ; 
but  I  know  who  once  lived  in  many  of  those  cottages  and  palaces, 
what  enjoyments  they  used  to  hope  for,  and  what  sorrows  they  have 
ere  this  undergone.  The  wars  have  passed,  it  is  true ;  and  though 
they  may  not  soon  return,  the  traces  they  have  left  are  not  to  be 
effaced.  There!  let  a  soldier  tread  there,"  he  said,  springing  upon 
his  feet,  and  stamping  upon  the  ground  j  "  the  place  is  accursed  for 
ever  after.  You  can  make  nothing  grow  upon  it.  Plant  a  vine  there, 
the  earth  will  not  give  it  nourishment ;  the  rain  will  not  come  down 
upon  it  ;  the  dew  will  not  touch  it.  It  may  stretch  out  its  boughs, 
and  spread  its  leaves  wide  open,  but  it  cannot  get  a  drop  of  water  ; 
and  when  you  come  again,  you  will  find  it   withered.     'Troops  have 
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been  all  over  this  country  ;  and  every  spot  where  they  have  encamped, 
and  every  house  they  ever  entered,  I  would  rather  have  seen  struck 
by  lightning.  Soldiers  have  been  in  Naples,  in  Resina,  at  Civita 
Castellana,  at  Baia,  Ischia  and  Capri,  by  St.  Antonio !  and  what  is 
the  result  ? 

'^  When  War  comes,  he  enters  a  palace,  and  says,  Where  is  your 
most  noble  and  loftynspirited  son,  Sir  Duke?  Harness  his  horse, 
give  him  his  arms,  and  take  your  last  farewell  of  him.  I  will 
spare  you  those  who  are  corrupt  and  profligate.  Such  as  may 
disgrace  their  ancestry  I  am  willing  to  leave  you.  But  this  youth  ! 
Ah,  I  will  save  you  the  expense  of  his  funeral.  War  enters  a  cottage 
and  says,  Peasant !  who  plants  your  little  field ;  who  reaps  your  litBe 
harvest ;  who  hoards  up  for  you  the  remnant  which  is  spared  by  the 
laws  ;  who  fills  your  humble  house  with  plenty  and  with  hc^  ? 
There  is  he  who  does  all  this,  replies  this  old  gray-head.  Young 
man  I  come  with  me,  says  War.  You  are  the  seed  I  sow ;  you  are  the 
harvest  I  reap ;  you  are  one  of  the  ears  such  as  I  glean  out  of  the 
crop.  Old  man,  who  made  this  warm  garment  to  cover  you ;  who 
spread  this  sofl  bed  under  your  aged  limbs ;  who  furnishes  this  table 
with  your  daily  food,  and  cheers  your  humble  habitation  with  her 
music  and  her  smiles  ?  There  she  is  ;  there  is  my  daughter,  replies 
the  old  man.  Leave  your  employments,  says  War,  such  as  your  father 
I  kill  with  starvation  and  sorrow ;  such  children  as  these  I  take  for 
ray  portion.  In  return  I  have  brought  you  such  rewards  as  I  give  ;  a 
broken  heart  and  an  early  grave. 

"  Americano !''  added  my  companion,  ''  now  go  down  from  the 
mountain,  ask  at  each  of  those  cottages  whether  I  speak  the  truth ; 
and  they  will  answer.  Yes  !  Ask  them  again  and  again,  and  they  will 
say.  Yes,  yes.     Ask  them  all,  and  they  will  say.  Yes,  yes,  yes  !" 

From  this  moment  America  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  my  eyes.  My 
country,  free  from  the  scourge  of  war;  from  the  incurable  moral 
plagues  of  standing  armies  ;  from  the  chilling  influence  which  the  ap- 
prehensions and  exposure  to  war  excites ;  would  that  she  could  be 
delivered  from  those  intestine  dissensions,  and  self-created  sources  of 
immorality  and  ruin,  by  which  she  is  so  deeply  injured  and  debased  1 
Would  it  not  be  better,  if  we  were  to  spend  some  portion  of  the 
breath,  which  we  waste  in  reproaching  the  poor  peasantry  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Naples,  in  confessing  some  of  our  faults  and  of^ 
fences  ?  They  are  committed  against  clearer  light,  and  in  the  midst 
of  far  greater  advantages.  If,  with  all  the  opportunities  the  people 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  we  are  no  better  than  we  are,  what  should  we 
have  been,  if,  like  the  Italians,  we  had  had  our  population  decimated, 
every  few  years  or  months,  by  war,  and  for  centuries,  without  inter- 
mission, had  suffered  under  the  complication  of  political  evils,  which 
have  trammeled  and  sunk  the  mind,  and  ruined  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  setting  one  class  in  society  at  sword's  points  with  the  other  in 
questions  of  vital  interest?  Minds  and  feelings  like  those,  exhibited 
by  this  old  man,  have  been  repeatedly  displayed  in  my  limited  travels, 
under  all  the  disabilities  from  which  he  suffered  ;  and,  in  comparison 
with  individuals  I  could  remember  at  home,  there  was  the  more  to 
admire  and  approve  in  them.  The  invaluable  early  advantages,  for 
which  each  of  us  is  accountable,  who  has  been  educated  in  America, 
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have  been  often  brought  to  my  mind.  I  have  peeped  into  some  of 
the  few  little  scbhools  which  here  and  there  are  met  with,  and  formed 
in  my  mind  an.  idea  of  the  immense  waste  made  of  precious  time  in 
the  years  of  infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  in  a  land  where  education 
is  not  properly  appreciated. 

Among  a  group  of  lively  peasants,  which  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  for  a  few  minutes,  on  that  sublime  eminence  where  the 
hermitage  is  situated,  was  a  little  boy  about  six  years  of  age,  whose 
sprightliness  greatly  interested  me.  Poor  thing  !  though  you  know  it 
not,  moral  and  intellectual  barriers  are  raised  around  you,  which  a 
giant  could  not  break  through.  You  I  recognize  as  one  individual  of 
the  great  community  we  call  mankind  ;  of  which  some  are  so  distin- 
gnished,  others,  merely  through  the  influence  of  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, are  kept  in  a  state  of  humility  and  debasement.  You  are 
one  of  the  fairest  and  sweetest  members  of  that  great  family  to  which 
we  all  belong  :  how  hard  that  you  should  not  have  had  assigned  to  you  a 
brighter  and  more  desirable  apartment  in  our  vast  mansidn,  where  you 
might  enjoy  more  of  the  beams  transmitted  through  the  sky  light. 
Though  one  portion  may  be  gloomy  as  a  vault  like  Kamtschatka,  and 
China  may  seem  isolated  like  a  barbarous  citadel,  and  Africa  still  re- 
main unexplored,  we  claim  it  all  as  one  building,  constructed  for 
one  object,  the  habitation  of  the  same  race.  Every  part .  will  one 
day  appear,  as  it  is,  in  some  way  necessary  for  the  proper  proportions 
and  s^idity  of  the  whole ;  and  thou,  though  an  humble  infant,  art 
still  a  necessary  individual  of  the  vast  band,  whose  number  would  be 
incomplete,  whose  variety  of  talents  and  capacities  would  be  less  im- 
measurable and  glorious  without  you. 

Ah,  had  you  been  placed  in  some  more  favored  apartment,  Jen- 
ner's  talismanic  pencil  would  have  inscribed  on  your  marble  skin 
that  cabalistic  cypher,  which  puts  one  form  of  disease  and  death  to 
flight.  Lancaster  would  have  commissioned  a  host  of  your  gay  com- 
panions of  the  nursery,  gently  to  raise  the  veil  of  darkness  from  your 
mind,  and  generously  yielded  you  intellectual  light  for  the  price  you 
pay  for  rain  drops  and  this  morning  air.  The  arts  would  readily  have 
added  to  their  complicated  machinery  one  wheel  more,  a  hammer  or 
a  card-tooth,  to  dress  you  in  the  livery  of  their  votaries ;  and  while 
the  cotton-looms  were  spontaneously  weaving  an  extra  yard  of  calico 
for  so  sweet  a  child,  the  press  would  have  been  imprinting  the  sheets 
of  your  little  library,  and  collecting  rays  of  knowledge,  like  a  con- 
centrating lens,  from  the  sciences,  in  all  their  courses  and  constella- 
tions, into  one  bright  little  focus  to  delight  your  eyes. 

Were  you  in  our  country,  my  sweetest,  at  your  lovely  age,  every 
tender  and  delicate  plant  would  have  been  called  by  its  name  in 
your  hearing,  and  every  question  you  fain  would  ask,  about  the  flowers 
and  stones  and  birds  around  you,  the  clouds  and  stars  above,would 
have  been  delightfully  answered  before  you  had  studied  how  to  frame 
them.  Even  at  your  early  age,  the  charming  vista  of  knowledge 
would  have  been  opened  to  you.  You  would  ere  this  have  begun  to 
discover  the  attractions  of  that  course,  and  already  have  entered  on 
that  career,  which  the  greatest  of  our  species  have  pursued  for  years  and 
years  with  great  and  increasing  delight.  Kind  friends  would  ere  this 
have  thrown  about  you  the  silken  bands  of  maternal  and  friendly  instruc- 
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tion,  under  the  protection  if  not  the  express  aathority  of  refined  laws, 
and  led  you  gently  along  in  leading  strings,  by  the  path  which  is  trod- 
den by  gay  groups  of  your  age,  who  would  welcome  you  into  their 
company.  How  it  grieves  me,  dear  boy  !  to  think  that  you  must  be 
left  behind  !  How  fain  would  I  lend  you  a  helping  hand  1  How 
fain  would  be  many  of  those  benevolent  and  devoted  friends  to  useliil 
knowledge,  those  volunteers  against  General  Ignorance  and  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  darkness,  to  receive  you  into  their  files,  and  train 
you  after  the  manual  of  practical  intelligence  and  virtue.  Oh  that  I 
might  apprentice  you  to  learning  and  goodness,  and  have  you  trained 
up  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  public  usefulness  !  And  am  I  to  leave 
you  to  suffer,  another  victim  to  that  old  system,  by  which  the  way  to 
knowledge  is  heaped  up  and  obstructed  with  obstacles,  too  great  for 
the  exertions  even  of  a  mature  mind  ? 

And  these  reflections,  I  find,  have  led  me  to  think  of  my  own  coun- 
try also,  where,  although  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
early  instruction,  they  have  not  been  either  brought  to  perfection,  or 
extended  in  the  necessary  degree.  D. 


JUNIUS    AND    HIS    LETTERS.* 

Without  regularly  reviewing  this  entertaining  book,  we  propose  to 
state,  in  our  own  order  and  as  summarily  as  possible,  the  main  argu- 
ments which  it  furnishes  in  favor  of  the  author's  theory.  His  object,  it 
is  well  known,  is  to  identify  Junius  and  Lord  Chatham.  Whether  his 
success  corresponds  with  his  confidence,  or  with  his  ingenuity,  may  be 
seen  in  the  sequel. 

He  relies,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  political  situation  of  Lord 
Chatham  at  the  time  when  the  letters  appeared,  as  explanatory  of  the 
motives  of  Junius.  He  had  entered  the  administration  in  1757,  and 
abandoned  his  first  place  in  it  in  176L  He  retained  the  privy  seal, 
however,  for  several  subsequent  years ;  ^nd  did  not  finally  retire,  until 
within  a  few  months  previous  to  the  coming  out  of  the  letters.  These, 
it  is  now  supposed,  were  the  elaborate  result  of  his  first  leisure ;  the 
medium,  by  which  he  still  supported  his  party,  while  he  defended  hia 
own  principles,  and  avenged  himself  both  of  his  personal  and  political 
enemies.  Under  the  circumstances  of  "  age  and  incapacity,"  which 
even  Junius  attributes  to  Lord  Chatham,  it  was  the  only  resource  left 
to  him.  All  this  is  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
letters,  and  still  more  by  the  particular  hostilities  which  they  indicate. 

Of  the  most  inveterate  of  these,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  the  object. 
The  very  first  letter  attacks  him.  The  twelfth  gives  a  history  of  his 
intercourse  with  Chatham.  "  From  Newmarket,  White's  and  the  op- 
position, he  gave  you  to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popularity,  which 

*  An  Emay  on  Junius  and  hit  Letteta  ;  embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Cbaraeier  of 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Memolraof  certain  other  difltingulehed  individoala  \  with 
Reflections  historical,  personaLand  political,  relativetothe  AfnilrsorGreat-BriUin  and  America, 
from  1763  to  1785.    By  Benjamin  Waterhoase,  M.  D. 
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young  men  usually  set  out  with  and  seldom  preserve.  *  *  He  was 
the  earliest  object  of  your  political  wonder  and  attachment,  yet  you 
deserted  him  upon  the  first  hopes  that  offered,  6lc.  *  *  Lord  Chat- 
ham fOTmed  his  last  administration  upon  principles  which  you  certainly 
concurred  in,  or  you  could  never  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury.  By  deserting  those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in 
the  closet,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been  formed  upon 
the  credit  of  it."  So,  as  a  distinct  head  of  reproach,  Philo-Junius  asks, 
in  the  nineteenth  letter — '^  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised 
him  to  the  rank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban- 
doned V  It  is  with  such  minuteness  and  such  vindictive,  pointed  in- 
terest, that  this  subject  especially,  as  well  as  the  whole  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Duke,  are  perpetually  brought  forward.  The  feelings 
of  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  other  hand,  are  recorded  in  his  speeches. 
In  one,  delivered  March  2,  1770,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Duke's 
having  been  prime  minister,  (while  governed  secretly  by  Lord  Bute,) 
and  laughed  at  his  presumption  for  thinking  so.  He  was  so  severe,  it 
seems,  that  the  Duke  ofGraflon  thought  proper  to  interrupt  and  insult 
him.  Lord  Chatham  calmly  continued — '*  I  rise  neither  to  deny,  to 
retract,  nor  to  explain  away  the  words  I  have  spoken ;"  and  he  goes  on 
to  reprehend  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Duke  in  deserting  himself,  and 
in  deviating  from  every  thing  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  coincidence  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  extremely  severe  letter  of  Junius,  dated  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  day  just  named. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  another  of  the  victims  of  Junius.  A  bitter 
hostility  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  between  him  and  Lord  Chatham, 
from  the  former  having  negotiated  certain  West^-Indian  Islands  to  the 
French,  at  the  peace  of  1762,  the  hard  and  proud  earnings  of  Chat- 
ham's own  recent  administration.  Junius  speaks  thus  of  the  affair. 
*'  Belle-Isle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  6lc,  are*  glorious  monuments  of  your 
Grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  Lord,  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  pecuniary  character,  to  think  it  possible  that  so  many  public 
sacrifices  should  have  been  made  without  some  private  compensa- 
tion," d&c.  It  may  be  observed,  that  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  most 
pointed  remarks,  in  the  speech  cited  above,  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
country  had  been  sold  at  the  late  peace." 

As  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  was  a  high  tory,  as  Chatham  was  a  high 
whig  ;  and  the  two  men  were  personally  as  well  as  politically  rivals, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  met.  This  inveterate  animosity,  which 
dated  as  early  as  1762,  was  and  is  so  notorious,  that  an  anecdote  has 
been  commonly  told  of  the  Chief  Justice  trembling  and  turning  pale, 
on  one  occasion,  if  not  more,  when  his  terrible  adversary  '*  rose  up  and 
turned  his  menacing  eyes  upon  him."  Lord  Holland  wrote  thus  to  a 
noble  friend  of  the  same  affair.  "  More  nfews !  Pitt  entertained  us 
again  yesterday,  and  I  never  wished  more  for  your  Lordship,  for  the 
pleasure  it  would  have  given  you.  I  sat  next  to  Murray  [Mansfield]  loho 
suffered  for  an  hour."  There  are  other  correspondences  between  the 
apparent  enmities  of  Junius  and  the  known  ones  of  Chatham,  and  the 
same  is  said  of  their  friendships.     Junius  is  very  indignant  at  the  treat- 
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Rient  General  Amherst  meets  with  from  the  new  ministry — an  officer 
first  brought  forward  by  his  Lordship,  and  warmly  and  personally 
patronised  by  him.  Lord  Temple,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chatham,  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  the  letters.  Of  Lord  Camden,  his  old  and  best 
friend,  Junius  speaks  occasionally,  at  least,  in  terms  of  exalted  praise. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  Lord  Holland  and  many  other  charao 
ters,  great  and  small. 

A  second  argument  is  founded  on  the  supposed  identity  of  the  gen- 
eral political  opinions  of  the  two  parties.  Two  other  subjects  of  great 
interest  were  Reform  and  the  case  of  Wilkes.  As  to  the  latter,  Lord 
Chatham  personally  and  zealously  advocated  his  cause,  but  made  quite 
a  distinction  between  his  cause  and  himself.  **  For  my  own  part,"  read^ 
one  of  his  speeches,  *'  I  consider  him  merely  and  indifferently  as  an 
English  subject,  possessed  of  certain  rights,  which  the  laws  have  given 
him,  and  which  the  laws  alone  can  take  from  him.  I  am  neither  mov- 
ed by  his  private  vices  nor  by  his  public  merits.  In  his  perscMi,  though 
he  were  the  worst  of  men,  I  contend  for  the  safety  and  the  security  of  the 
best.  *  *  *  I  am  not  now  pleading  the  case  of  an  individual,  but 
of  every  freeholder  in  England."  Nine  months  before  this  speech, 
Junius  uses  the  following  language.  *'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud 
to  affirm,  &c.  but  let  Mr.  Wilkes's  character  be  what  it  may,  this  is  at 
least  certain.  That,  circumstanced  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the  public, 
even  his  vices  plead  for  him.  •  •  This  is  not  the  cause  of  a  fac- 
tion, or  of  any  individual,  but  the  common  interest  of  evey  man  in  Brit- 
ain." In  another  place,  Junius  expresses  his  admiration  of  *'  Lord 
Chatham's  project"  of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  the  shires. 
The  former  speaks  thus  of  the  boroughs — "  When  all  your  instruments 
of  amputation  are  prepared,  *  •  when  you  propose  to  cut  away  the 
rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  ?  Arc 
there  any  certain  limits  to  inform  you  where  you  must  stop — where 
mortification  ends?"  Lord  Chatham  says,  speaking  of  the  same 
rotten  parts — "  In  my  judgement,  my  lords,  corrupt  as  they  are,  they 
must  be  considered  as  the  natural  infirmity  of  the  constitution.  *  * 
The  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation  might  be  death."  Of  the 
Americans,  Junius  never  speaks  unfavorably  ;  "  They  left  their  native 
land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert" — >is  one  of  his  ex- 
pressions. Chatham's  opinions  are  well  known ;  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion— "  They  had  purchased  their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since  they 
had  quitted  their  native  country,  and  gone  in  search  of  freedom  in  a 
desert.'- 

As  might  be  expected,  a  substantive  argument  is  founded  upon  these 
very  parallelisms  of  diction  and  metaphor ;  and  this  is  enlarged  upon 
at  the  length  of  some  sixty  pages.  In  some  cases  the  letters  were  an- 
tecedent to  the  speeches,  in  others  subsequent.  The  passages  just 
cited,  with  reference  to  another  consideration,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  favorable  illustration  of  this. 

In  addition  to  these  main  supports  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Waterhousc, 
a  variety  of  circumstances  are  ingeniously  introduced,  which  rather 
agree  with  than  prove  it.  The  domestic  situation  of  Lord  Chatham  is 
one  which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  king,  and  with  all  the  great  characters  of  the  day,  together 
with  the  means  of  general  political   knowledge  which  his  office  gave 
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him,  is  another.  Again,  Junius  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  rank, 
of  tliorougb  education,  of  wealth,  and  of  advanced  age.  He  held  the 
citj  of  London  in  high  honor,  the  native  and  favorite  city  of  Chatham. 
He  had  a  singular  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  a  profession  in  which 
Chatham  took  an  early  and  active  interest.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  per- 
haps, that  in  all  his  appeals  to  the  whig  leaders,  Junius  never  calls  upon 
ChaUiam ;  and  that  Chatham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  known  to  have 
once  mentioned  the  name  of  Junius,  even  when  discussing  the  prose- 
cution of  Woodfall  for  publishing  his  letter  to  the  King.  Finally,  an 
extraordinary  resemblance — not  of  diction  merely,  but  of  temperament 
and  peculiar  talent — is  thought  to  exist  in  the  style  of  the  two  parties. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Waterhouse.  We  have  by  no  means  done 
him  complete  and  minute  justice,  but  we  have  done  him  such  as  our 
limits  allow  us:  and  it  only  remains  now,  in  pursuit  of  our  plan,  to 
make  a  passing  remark  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  of  the  preceding  and  of  all  other 
arguments  in  favor  of  Liord  Chatham's  pretensions,  that  they  are  far 
from  conclusive ;  they  do  but  constitute,  at  the  best,  a  respectable 
array  of  circumstances,  some  of  which  apply  equally  well,  and  have 
been  applied  in  reference  to  other  persons,  and  others  of  which  are  of 
no  great  consequence,  whatever  be  their  application.  All  that  is  said 
of  motives,  for  example,  not  to  say  of  political  opinions,  is  quite  as 
favorable  to  Sackville  and  to  Tooke.  The  same  is  true,  we  believe,  as 
to  age  and  education.  Sackville  had  excellent  political  opportunities, 
also  ;  he  was  a  man  of  wealth ;  and  he  had  been  himself  a  soldier.  A 
large  mass  of  coincidences  of  style  have  been  collected  in  his  favor :  as, 
by  the  way,  the  very  same  ones  cited  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  were  orig- 
inally collected  by  Taylor,  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  who  was  the  reporter  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches.  But  the 
argument  would  prove  but  little  as  to  either,  even  if  it  did  not  prove 
the  same  thing  of  both.  A  good  deal  more  may  be  gathered  from 
style  generally — including  the  evidence  it  gives  of  talent,  temperament, 
reading,  research,  literary  taste  and  habits,  and  personal  and  profes- 
sional peculiarities — and  here,  as  in  other  points,  the  pretensions  of 
Tooke  appear  to  us  sufficiently  prominent,  at  least,  to  embarrass  an  ar- 
gument for  any  other  person  upon  the  same  score. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose,  to  advocate  a  theory  of  our  own. 
It  is  enough,  that  this  theory,  if  it  be  plausible,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  is  so.  It  is  more  than  enough,  that  there  are  numerous  objec- 
tions to  it,  both  great  and  small.  Some  of  these,  but  not  all  of  them, 
nor  perhaps  the  weightiest.  Dr.  Waterhouse  has  examined.  Consider- 
ing the  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  makes  too  little,  we  think,  of 
the  subterfuges  to  which  Junius  was  compelled  to  have  recourse.  Some 
passages  of  the  letters,  too,  would  imply  more  than  subterftige  or  sup- 
pression,— absolute,  deliberate  and  direct  falsehood — and  that  where 
the  mere  "  delicacy  of  acknowledging  an  acquaintance,"  would  be  the 
sole  excuse  for  it.  We  allude  to  the  declarations  of  Junius  respecting 
Lord  George  Grenville,  that  he  had  not  the  honor  of  being  "  personally 
known  to  him."  Perhaps  Sackville,  or  Tooke,  or  Francis,  might  have 
said  this  with  truth,  and  possibly  without;  but  Lord  Chatham  was  the 
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last  man  to  have  done  either.  Dr.  Waterhouse  thinks  he  might  have 
quibbled  upon  the  word  personally ,  especially  as  *'  Junius  is  remarka- 
ble for  planning.''  Of  this  some  proof  is  given, — aU  which,  in  our 
mind,  militates  against  Chatham,  as  much  as  it  favors  one  or  two 
others. 

And  so,  far  more  than  all,  does  the  virulent  abuse  of  the  King  in 
1767,  (for  Dr.  Waterhouse  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Junius  was 
also  Poplicola,  Domitian,  ^c.,)  especially  as,  his  Lordship  being  then 
confined  with  severe  illness,  the  King  was  sending  "  almost  every  day 
to  inquire  after  his  health,  in  soothing  terms  of  esteem,  respect  and 
consolation."  Again,  witness  his  cordial  letter  of  October  14,  1765. 
"Most  gracious  public  marks  of  his  majesty's  approbaticm  of  my 
services  followed  my  resignation;  they  are  unmerited  and  unsolic- 
ited, and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  have  received  them  from  the  best  of 
sovereigns,"  &c.     But  this  objection  need  not  be  insisted  on,  ibr, 

2.  The  sickness  itself,  just  mentioned,  would  have  disabled  a  much 
more  rancorous  newspaper  writer  than  Lord  Chatham.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  first  letters  were  written,  we  find  him  at  Hampstead, 
unable  to  reach  London, ''  very  sick,"  "  confined  to  his  bed,"  "  racked 
with  incurable  gout,"  "  on  a  bed  of  apparent  death"  1 

3.  These  improbabilities  are  not  much  mitigated  by  the  fact,  which 
we  also  take  from  the  good  authority  before  us,  that,  unless  Chatham 
was  Junius,  "  he  has  left  behind  him,"  after  a  long  public  life  of  ex- 
citement and  contentions,  ''  no  other  productions  of  his  pen  than  a 
few  very  tame,  if  not  lean  letters  to  his  son  and  nephew."  This  same 
thing,  we  opine,  was  to  have  been  expected  of  Lord  Chatham,  as  the 
very  reverse  of  it  was  of  Junius.  This  objection  is  of  far  more  force 
against  him  than  even  against  Sackville  or  Francis. 

4.  Our  last  argument  is  founded  on  the  course  of  Junius  himself  to- 
wards Chatham.  A  certain  part  of  it  is  ingeniously  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Waterhouse ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with  even  this,  (considering  the 
character  of  Chatham,^  and  especially  with  the  praise  of  Junius.  Still 
less  are  we  satisfied  with  his  merciless  and  inveterate  taunts,  and  his 
elaborate  reproaches.  These,  we  think,  were  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  than  was  necessary  for  the  mere  purpose  of  concedment. 
He  calls  him  a  "  lunatic" — "  a  corrupt  and  worthless  peer" — *'  the 
patron  of  sedition" — "  a  man  purely  and  perfectly  bad" — "  within 
reach  of  the  object  to  which  all  the  artifices,  the  intrigues,  the  hypoc- 
risy, and  the  impudence  of  his  past  life  were  directed."  The  letter, 
firom  which  this  last  passage  is  taken,  is  dated  April  28,  1767,  in  the 
very  midst  of  racking  sickness,  from  ''  the  bed  of  apparent  death."  Is 
it  likely,  then,  that  such  a  man — at  such  a  juncture — who  had  written 
nothing  in  his  best  days,  but  a  few  very  tame,  lean,  letters — should 
issue  a  bulletin  like  this — for  the  condemnation  to  eternal  infamy  of 
himself^  and  we  should  add  of  his  best  and  old  friend,  Lord  Camden  ? 
And  was  it  motive  enough  for  this,  were  it  possible,  that  he  should 
thus  obviate — through  the  medium  of  Poplicola,  be  it  observed — the  sus- 
picion which  in  January  of  the  ensuing  year  might  otherwise  rest  upon 
him  as  Junius.  We  think  not.  Nor  do  we  think  it  more  probable-— to 
mention  but  another  instance  in  point — that  in  December,  1767,  when 
a  panegyric  upon  Chatham  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  over  the 
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signature  of  Macaroni,  Chatham  himself  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  elucidate  it,  oyer  the  signature  of  Downright,  and  to  counteract  its 
eSsd  by  charging  himself  with  the  authorship  of  the  National  Debt* 
It  will  certainly  require  a  new  argument  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Water- 
houae  to  substantiate  this  part  of  his  theory.  T. 
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Andeme  yo  ealienie 

y  riue  la  g»nt«. 
Let  me  go  warm  and  nerry  itill, 
And  let  the  world  laugh,  an*  it  will! 

Let  others  muse  on  earthly  thin^, 
The  fall  of  thronee — ^the  fiite  of  kings — 

And  those  whose  fame  the  worla  doth  fill : 
Whilst  muffins  sit  enthroned  in  trays, 
And  orange  punch  in  winter  sways 
The  merry  sceptre  of  my  days — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will. 

He  that  the  royal  purple  wears, 
From  ffolden  plate  a  tnousand  cares 

Doth  swallow  as  a  gilded  pill : 
On  feasts  like  these  I  turn  my  back, 
Whilst  puddings  in  my  roasting-jack 
Beside  the  chimney  hiss  and  crack, — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an*  it  will. 

And  when  the  wintry  tempest  blows. 
And  January's  sleets  and  snows 

Are  spread  o'er  every  vale  and  hill. 
With  one  to  tell  a  merry  tale 
O'er  roasted  nuts  and  humming  ale, 
I  sit,  and  care  not  for  the  gale, — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will. 

Let  merchants  traverse  seas  and  lands, 
For  silver  mines  and  golden  sands, 

Whilst  I  beside  some  shadowy  rill, 
Just  where  its  bubbling  fountain  swells. 
Do  sit  and  gather  stones  and  shells. 
And  hear  the  tale  the  black-bird  tells. 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will. 

For  Hero's  sake  the  Grecian  lover 
The  stormy  Hellespont  swam  over : — 

I  cross  without  the  fear  of  ill, 
The  wooden  bridge  that  slow  bestrides 
The  Madrigal's  enchanting  sides, 
Or  barefoot  wade  through  Y  eves  tides, — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will. 

But  since  the  fates  so  cruel  prove, 
That  Py ramus  should  die  of  love. 

And  love  should  gentle  Thisbe  kill ; 
My  Thisbe  be  an  apple-tart. 
The  sword  I  plunge  into  her  heart 
7*he  tooth  that  bites  the  crust  apart. 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will.  L. 

*  Woodfairs  edition  of  Joniui,  Vol.  If.  p.  195. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Sable,  who,  in  the  third  person,  like  the  Duke  de 
Sully,  now  writes  his  own  memoirs,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family.  One  of  his  progenitors  came  over  an  early  settler  to  Virginia, 
under  the  same  kind  of  choice  that  now  leads  so  many  Englishmen  to 
Botany  Bay.  The  wife  of  this  bold  Argonaut  was  one  of  those  illus- 
trious women,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  government  as  mothers  of  the 
colony,  and  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Sable  for  fifty  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. It  is  certain  that  the  old  proverb,  concerning  a  fool  and  his 
money,  could  not  in  this  case  be  applied,  though  some  idle  jester  made 
a  version  of  it  in  relation  to  a  rogue  and  his  tobacco. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  history,  like  Very,  devoted  his  life 
to  the  useful  arts.  He  was,  like  Louis  XVI.  an  expert  locksmith,  and 
he  could  not  only  fasten  but  open  a  door.  He  was  so  much  a  spirit, 
that,  if  he  could  but  find  a  key  hole,  he  was  able  to  enter  any  room, 
and,  as  he  had  generally  his  implements  in  his  pocket,  he  would  some- 
times cross  a  tl^eshold  without  the  proprietor's  leave.  This,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  subjected  him  to  suffering ;  as  he  was  in  consequence 
mulcted  in  one  of  his  ears,  which  was  nailed,  (like  a  flag  to  a  mast) 
upon  a  certain  post  in  Rhode-Island,  where  it  long  stood,  a  mark  for 
the  archery  of  idle  boys.  The  ceremony  was  seen  by  young  Thomas, 
who  was  then  supported  at  a  grammar  school,  by  his  uncle,  Judge 
Black  of  Cumberland.  He  compared  his  venerable  sire  to  a  Catholic 
confessor  listening  to  a  penitent,  and  giving  him  his  whole  ear.  But 
there  was  a  sternness  of  visage  in  the  old  gentleman,  that  would  have 
become  Marius  or  Regulus.  He  was  one  of  nature's  stoics,  and  it 
was  as  hard  to  move  him,  as  to  draw  '*  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek." 

Furor  mimBtrat  arma. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  for  dead  cats,  and  a  season  of  gain  for  all 
petty  grocers,  that  dealt  in  stale  eggs,  for  it  was  never  known  before 
that  those  of  this  description  were  bought  up  at  a  premium.  It  was 
even  asserted  that  the  lad  himself,  to  do  honor  to  his  father's  ovation, 
abducted  from  his  mother  some  two  dozen  eggs,  new-laid,  and  ex- 
changed them  for  others  that  were  neither  sound  nor  sweet ;  even  as 
the  African  magician  exchanged  new  lamps  for  old  ones. 

Now  Judge  Black  had  been  called,  like  Brutus,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  his  own  sons.  There  were  seven  of  them,  all  proper  young 
men,  whom  he  first  sentenced  and  then  disinherited.  There  was 
against  them  both  proof  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  while 
not  one  of  them  could  gain  any  thing  by  referring  to  his  previous 
character.  The  crime  was,  like  the  plot  of  Venice  Preserved,  a 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  Conspiracy — a  gentlemanly  offence. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  had  this  charge  failed,  there  was  prepared 
an  indictment,  for  the  abduction  of  sundry  sheep  from  a  flock  in 
Smithfield  ;  it  was  moreover  hinted  that  the  judge  himself,  (as  he 
dearly  loved  mutton)  was  criminis  particeps,  or  a  partaker  of  the  ad- 
vantage, if  not  a  party  to  the  expedition. 

This  upright  and  learned  man  had  found  by  the  sortes  virgiliante, 
that  his  nephew   Thomas   was   designed  by  fate  for  some   elevated 
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station,  the  particulars  whereof  were  not  revealed  by  this  species  of 
dirination,  which  has  the  ambiguity  of  all  sybilline  responses. 

The  impressions  that  form  future  character  are  generally  made  at 
school,  and  the  study  of  the  classics  did  much  to  inspire  young 
Thomas  with  principles  in  religion  and  morals,  widely  different  from 
those  now  permitted  by  the  customs  and  laws.  It  was  early  remarked 
of  him  by  a  malicious  school-fellow,  that  his  religion  hung  loosely 
upon  him,  and  that  his  honesty  was  by  no  means  a  tight  fit.  But 
every  thing  is  relative,  and  the  standard  even  of  morals  changes.  It 
is  frequently  said  of  great  men  that  they  are  in  advance  of  the  age ; 
though  Mr.  Sable  certainly  lived  some  thirty  centuries  in  the  rearward 
of  his.  What  a  figure  would  he  not  have  made  at  the  Olympic 
games?  for  even  in  these  later  times  there  was  no  game  of  skill, 
chance,  or  activity,  in  which  he  was  not  accomplished.  He  made  his 
very  argument  a  game,  and  never  advanced  one,  weak  or  strong,  that 
he  did  not  fortify  with  a  wager.  He  ever  took  an  especial  delight  in 
the  combats  of  the  bird  of  iEsculapius ;  his  first  impression  of  the 
elevated  nature  of  cock-fighting  he  acquired  from  the  ancients,  and 
he  oflen  repeated  the  anecdote  of  the  great  commander,  who,  before 
engaging  the  invading  enemy,  drew  up  his  scanty  forces  around  two 
gallant  fowls,  which  were  fighting  with  desperation.  *^  Behold,"  said 
he,  ''  these  noble  birds  ;  they  have  no  country  to  gain  or  to  defend  ; 
they  have  no  thirst  for  glory,  no  love  of  freedom  ;  then  let  us,  my 
friends,  with  all  these  incentives,  fight  but  half  so  well." 

There  was  nothing  of  antiquity  that  the  student  more  reverenced 
than -the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  it  was  his  pride  to  adapt  his 
conduct  to  the  principles  of  the  great  Spartan  lawgiver.  In  modern 
times,  however,  it  has  been  said  that  his  institutions  had  the  tendency 
to  make  men  rogues,  and  women  the  fit  associates  of  rogues.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  community  of  goods  was  early  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  Mr.  Sable,  and  if  an  adroit  appropriation  of  the  chattels  of  others 
was  ever  honorable  in  Lacedemon,  great  pity  it  is  that  he  had  not 
been  born  a  citizen  of  Sparta.  Grave  men  educate  their  sons  at 
schools,  where,  at  an  early  age,  they  study  books  recommended  as  the 
highest  and  best  productions  of  human  intellect ;  yet  to  act  upon  the 
principles  of  these,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  gallows.  In  these 
days  of  reform,  the  pious  iEneas  would  have  been  hung,  and  the  best 
of  the  Heathen  gods  convicted  of  felony.  Yet  the  poets  tricked  out, 
in  rainbow  colors,  what  we  call  vices,  and  their  lives  were  in  unison 
with  their  writings.  Titus,  too,  "  the  delight  of  mankind,"  who,  when 
he  had  performed  no  worthy  action,  said  hypocritically,  "  I  have  lost 
a  day ;"  why  what  a  wretch  he  was  ! 

The  great  error  and  injustice  of  mankind  is,  that  they  impose  upon 
a  peasant  a  straiter  rule  of  morality  than  upon  a  prince ;  whereas 
the  prince  should  be  the  model.  Society  has  indeed  the  right  to  make 
its  own  rules,  but  many  there  be,  who  will  hold  them  of  no  authority, 
unless  uniform.     Bad  men  become  worse  because  they  are   tolerated. 

^'  He  would  not  be  a  wolf,  but  that  he  sees 
The  Romans  are  all  sheep." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  mind,  constituted  like  that  of  Mr. 
Sable,  could   not  furnish  aliment  for  the   heroic   passion.      A  con- 
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geniality  of  character  was  soon  discerned  between  him  and  Mis^ 
Penelope  Indigo,  a  lady  whose  proportions  of  body  were  in  unison 
with  her  masculine  structure  of  mind.  As  neither  of  them  was  less 
than  a  fathom  in  height,  when  the  hi4>py  pair  was  strolling  in  the 
fields,^  and  Mr.  Sable  affectedly  handing  Miss  Indigo  over  the  ditch, 
it  seemed  as  if  Pompey's  Pillar  was  walking  a  minuet  with  Cleopatra's 
Needle.  She  celebrated  him  in  a  sonnet,  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
to  her,  his  nom  de  caresse  was  not  "  my  antelope,"  but  "  my  giraffe.'' 

She  was,  however,  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  and  had  ac^ 
quired  of  arts,  sciences  and  languages,  whatever  a  country  board- 
ing school  could  bestow.  In  fact,  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  style  of  painting,  which  had  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  Claude,  or  Titian.  Her  roost 
sucowsful  pieces  were  mourning  groups,  or  family  pictures,  of  some 
half  a  dozen  figures,  assembled  around  a  tomb,  and  whose  incurable 
grief  might  easily  be  read  in  their  faces ;  while  over  them  would  be 
seen  three  or  four  cherubs,  all  head  and  wings,  whose  countenances 
expressed  the  very  extremity  of  sorrow. 

This  lady's  reading  was  of  the  miscellaneous  cast  so  prevalent  at 
the  present  day  ;  but  chiefly  the  romantic.  She  admired  fiulwer  and 
adored  his  Paul  Clifford.  It  will  of  course  be  believed  that  she  had 
great  favor  for  a  great  poet's  Life  of  Byron. 

''  A  sallow,  sublime,  sort  of  Werter-facedman,"  it  was  her  early  am- 
bition to  enslave,  for  such  it  was,  that  her  favorite  books  and  compan- 
ions had  taught  her  to  admire. 

At  this  interesting  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Sable,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  he  was  always  attentive  to  his  personal  appearance;  and 
dress  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  a  man.  It  is  assuredly  as  much  to 
him,  as  is  the  frame  to  a  picture,  or  the  setting  to  a  gem.  Mr.  Sable  had 
the  ambition  to  be  dressed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  mode.  He  had 
moreover  a  taste  for  decoration,  and  always  wore  more  buttons  to  bis 
coat  and  more  seals  to  his  watch  than  were  ventured  upon  by  other 
men.  Miss  Indigo,  by  a  similarity  of  taste,  was  equally  attached  to 
flounces,  ribbons,  and  rings. 

As  the  brave  have  a  prescriptive  title  to  the  fair,  Mr.  Sable  was  soon 
a  thriving  wooer,  for  he  had  knocked  down  one  of  his  rivals,  the  coach- 
man, and  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  threaten  the  other,  the  tailor.  But 
who  can  escape  calumny  ?  The  lily  and  the  rose  perhaps  may  be  spared, 
but  none  of  woman  born.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Miss  Penelope 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  her  strength  of  mind  for  support  under  the 
slanders  of  an  evil  world ;  some  said  one  thing,  some  another ;  but  cer- 
tainly, of  all  who  spread  the  ''  damnable  iteration"  not  one  represented 
the  lady  as  either  Diana  or  Lucretia. 

Notwithstanding  a  similarity  of  tastes  this  union  was  not  completely 
happy — ^perhaps  no  one  is  in  this  world — but  it  was  not  even  com- 
pletely quiet.  Mr.  Sable  could  not  bear  a  long  discussion  and  his 
wife  could  as  little  abide  contradiction. 

But  their  domestic  felicity,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  brief  duration  ; 
the  happy  pair  became  martyrs  to  the  hard  principles  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Letters  enclosing  bank  notes  had  been  missed  on 
the  coachman's  route,  and  the  exhausted  circulation  restored  to  the 
pockets  of  Mr.  Sable.     The  three  parties  were  called  upon  to  defend 
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themselves  in  the  face  of  the  countyy  and  as  none  of  them  could  do 
so,  all  were  shut  up  in  a  quadrangular  edifice  of  stone,  to  which  every 
track  points  inward. 

Reader  I  gentle  or  simple,  if  this  sketch  hath  amused  you,  it  is  both 
pity  and  shame  ;  the  case  is  too  common  and  too  serious  for  mirth. 
Yet,  as  it  is  a  feeble  artist  that  must  label  his  own  picture,  and  a 
humble  statesman  that  must  sound  his  own  trumpet,  even  so  is  it  a 
poor  tale  that  doth  not  explain  its  own  moral.  Nevertheless,  and  for 
Imi  of  the  wcHTSt,  we  must  subjoin  a  moral  reflection. 

A  great  man  may  come  to  a  bad  end,  if  he  learn  morality  from  no 
better  book  than  the  best  of  the  classics ;  and  a  lady  may  be  equally 
unfortunate,  if  she  have  no  pursuit  but  literature. 
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The  world  will  think,  that  what  we  loosely  write, 

Though  now  arraigned,  was  read  with  some  delight ; 

Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  more  plain, 

And  teaches  more,  in  one  explaining  page. 

Than  all  the  double-meanings  of  the  stage.        Drydsn. 

Thk  proud  independence  of  Lord  fiyron's  mind  ;  the  unpopular  and 
unfashionable  inclination  it  took,  both  with  regard  to  politics  and  re- 
ligi(»,  at  an  early  age  ;  and  his  impatience  of  control,  and  disregard 
of  public  (pinion,  drew  down  upon  him,  in  the  earlier  part  of  4ii8 
career,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  blast  his  influ- 
ence and  his  reputation.  He  was  at  first  pronounced  destitute  of 
talents.  His  firmness  enabled  him  to  write  down  this  charge.  He 
was  next  assailed  on  the  score  of  his  opinions.  He  was  liberal  in  pol- 
itics, and  the  warm  friend  of  freedom ;  and  he  detested  and  opposed 
tyranny  in  all  its  forms.  To  think  and  feel  thus,  was  then  unfashion- 
able in  England.  The  higher  powers  were  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
such  sentiments  ;  and  their  satellites,  both  of  the  church  and  of  the 
periodical  press,  as  well  as  of  fashionable  society,  waged  an  exter- 
minating warfare  against  them.  Every  new  poem  of  his,  as  it  appeared, 
was  therefore  assailed,  abused,  misrepresented,  and  tortured,  for  the 
doable  purpose  of  injuring  the  author,  and  of  preventing  its  being  read. 
He  was  represented  as  little  better,  or  perhaps  actually  worse,  than  the 
vilest  demon.  The  church  became  alarmed ;  the  cry  of  "  danger'' 
was  sent  forth,  and  the  doubly  distilled  venom  of  the  selfbh  or  the 
bigoted  priest  was  poured  without  mercy  upon  his  head. 

Such  was  the  case  in  England.  In  this  country,  there  was  then 
nothing  like  literary  independence.  There  is  too  little  now.  Our 
reviews  and  other  periodicals  were  mere  echoes  of  those  of  Liondon,  the 
official  organs  of  power.  We  read  such  new  books,  and  such  only,  as 
were  puffed  by  English  reviewers,  or  as  were  read  by  the  London 
fashionables.  Our  criticisms  of  English  books,  whether  uttered  in 
conversation  or  in  print,  were  mere  repetitions  of  the  oracular  dicta 
of  our  transatlantic  masters.     Lord  Byron,  therefore,  even  in  this  free 
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country,  was  denounced  for  those  liberal  opinions,  and  that  love  of  as, 
our  country,  and  our  institutions,  which  had  rendered  his  name  hateful 
to  the  ruling  powers  of  his  own.  I  now  refer  to  our  literary  aristoc- 
racy, to  the  arbiters  of  taste  and  fashion,  and  to  their  echo,  the  peri- 
odical press.  Among  the  mass  of  the  people,  indeed^  the  poems  of 
Byron  were  read  and  admired ;  the  sublimity  of  his  great  genius  was 
estimated  and  acknowledged ;  and  the  swelling  bosom  responded  to 
lofty  sentiments,  clothed  in  the  splendid  attire  of  true  poetry. 

After  the  death  of  Byron,  the  same  spirit  pursued  him  into  his 
grave.  The  first  volume  of  his  life  appeared,  written  with  the  great- 
est impartiality,  showing  his  faults  and  his  virtues  as  they  really  were. 
For  this,  his  biographer  was  wantonly  assailed.  It  could  not  be  en- 
dured, that  among  so  many  faults,  and  so  much  which  justly  deserved 
the  severest  censure,  any  good  thing  should  be  found ;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  should  be  published. ,  It  was  expected  that  the  writer  of  his 
life,  instead  of  doing  him  impartial  justice,  would  hang  him  up  in 
chains,  as  an  everlasting  spectacle  to  the  world  and  to  posterity.  The 
second  volume  of  his  life  has  recently  appeared  ;  this  also  has  been 
wantonly  attacked.  The  writer  has  been  censured  for  his  fidelity ; . 
for  making  the  reader  intimately  and  truly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  his  memoirs  ;  for  not  suppressing  the  greatest  portion  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  and  making  him  appear  just  as  these  critics  would 
have  him  appear,  however  false  and  imperfect  the  picture  might  be. 
Here,  also,  we  have  too  much  followed  the  English  examples.  The 
notices  which  I  have  seen,  in  our  periodicals,  have'  been  decidedly  of 
a  derogatory  character.  The  worst  passages  and  incidents  have  been 
selected,  and  presented  in  a  detached  state,  calculated  to  give  the 
most  unfavorable  and  even  utterly  false  impressions ;  and  those  of  a 
..  favorable  nature  have  been  most  studiously  passed  over  and  kept  out 
of  sight.  Such  quotations  and  details,  as  the  biographer  has  been 
censured  for  allowing  to  appear  in  his  pages,  have  been  republished 
in  a  shape,  calculated  to  insure  their  being  universally  read, — and 
their  meaning  is,  moreover,  often  perverted  to  a  sense  never  intended 
by  the  author.  This  has  been  done  to  other  great  poets,  as  well  as 
to  Byron.  Dryden  complained  of  the  same  injustice,  and  of  the  same 
mischievous  use  made  of  his  writings,  by  the  same  class  of  critics. 
See  our  motto.     And  he  continues, 

If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine 
Has  felt  that  foUy,  thoo^h  be  censures  mine. 
Suppose  him  &ee,  and  that  I  fbrse  the  offence ; 
He  showed  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense  ; 
In  malice  witty,  and  with  vengeance  fraught, 
He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought. 

The  language  which  Byron  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  vicious 
characters  in  his  dramas  and  poems  has  been  maliciously  quoted  as 
expressing  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings.  Every  body  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  works  of  this  kind,  to  be  interesting,  and  to 
afford  a  sufficient  field  for  the  poet,  must  depict  bad  characters  as  well 
as  good  ;  and  to  these  bad  characters,  appropriate  opinions,  feelings, 
language,  and  actions  must  be  assigned.  This  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, and  all  other  great  poets,  have  done,  without  censure,  or  without 
their  being  identified  with  such  characters  by  critics  or  readers.    Why 
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is  not  Lord  Byron  entitled  to  the  same  justice.  Besides,  these  im- 
maculate critics  ought  to  consider,  that  by  imputing  such  sentiments 
aod  opinions  to  a  man  of  great  talents,  they  give  weight  and  influence 
to  tlvem,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  which  the 
innocent  author  never  intended.  They  ought  also  to  know,  that  pub- 
licly censuring  a  book  as  licentious,  voluptuous,  or  unfit  to  be  read, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  the  surest  way  to  create  a  general  desire  to  . 
read  it  ^ 

Lord  Byron  himself  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  Pisa,  March  4,  1822,' 
speaking  of  his  Werner, — **  I  have  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters' 
in  that  drama.  Yet  they  are  not  a  whit  more  bdd  than  those  of  Mil- 
ton's Sataif.  Like  all  imaginatiye  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself 
with  the  character  while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is 
off  from  the  paper." 

In  a  letter,  dated  February  22d,  1822,  he  says  ;— ''  There  is  noth- 
ing against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  '  Cain/  that  I  recollect ; — 
/  kokl  no  such  opinions.  But,  in  a  drama,  th^  first  rebel  and  the  first 
murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  characters.  How- 
ever, the  parsons  are  all  preaching  at  it,  from  Kentish  Town  and  Ox- 
ford to  Pisa ; — the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  more  harm  to  religion, 
than  all  the  infidels  that  ever  forgot  their  catechisms  !''  The  unjust 
and  unchristian  manner,  in  which  he  considered  himself  to  have  been 
treated  by  the  British  priesthood,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  which  he  saw 
exercised  daily  over  the  people  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Pope's 
dominions,  had  given  him  a  bad  opinion  of  churchmen  as  a  body. 
He  says,  in  another  letter,  '^  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  those  par- 
sons of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so." 

Of '  Don  Juan,*  against  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  he 
says,  in  a  letter,  dated  Genoa,  December  25, 1825, — **  Don  Juan  will  be 
known,  by-and-by,  for  what  it  is  intended,  a  satire  on  abuses  of  the 
present  states  of  society,  and  not  an  eulogy  on  vice  "  It  is  indeed  re- 
plete with  wit  and  talent,  and  is  seasoned  with  the  keenest  satire.  To 
censure  or  defend  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present  design  ; 
i  will  only  observe,  that  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  most  celebrated 
British  poets  and  dramatists,  and  of  the  standard  novel  -  writers, 
such  as  SmoUet,  Fielding,  6lc.  are  far  more  loose  and  licentious 
than  Don  Juan ;  and  yet  these  authors  are  found  in  almost  every  re- 
spectable library.  Shakspeare  goes  much  beyond  Byron  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  yet,  what  clergyman  is  there,  on  whose  shelves  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  are  not  alk>wed  a  place?  On  the  other  hand,  for  pas- 
sages of  the  more  pure  and  lofly  kind,  calculated  to  inspire  and 
exalt  the  soul,  *  Childe  HaroUV  will  compare  with  any  poem  of  these 
writers. 

The  faults  of  Lord  Byron,  for  which  imprecations  have  been  so 
abundantly  showered  on  his  head,  would  scarcely  have  excited  ob- 
servation in  London,  in  an  ordinary  person,  less  endowed  with  talent. 
And  even  among  eminent  British  statesmen,  who  are  eulogized  by  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  opinions  and  lives  of  many  of  them 
varied  little  from  those  of  Byron.  But  these  great  men  were  the  de- 
positories of  power ;  they  were  on  the  popular  side  in  politics ;  they 
conciliated  the  clergy ;  and  they  were  upheld  by  the  friendship  of 
princes ;  they  were  therefore  in  possession  of  a  cloak,  which  covered 
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all  their  faults ;  of  a  dioptric  glass,  which    changed  all  their  vices 
into  apparent  virtues. 

In  a  journal  kept  by  Lord  Byron,  he  observes,  that  ''  the  Duchease 
de  Broglio,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  errors  of  clever  peo- 
ple, said,  '  That  they  were  not  worse  than  those  of  others ;  only  being 
more  in  view,  were  more  noted ;  especially,  in  all  that  could  reduce 
them  to  the  rest,  or  raise  the  rest  to  them.'  In  fact,  I  suppose,  (con- 
tinues Lord  Byron,)  that  if  the  follies  of  fools  were  all  set  down,  like 
those  of  the  wise,  the  wise,  who  seem  at  present  only  a  better  sort 
of  fools,   would  appear  almost  intelligent." 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  it  is  my  design  to  show,  by  various 
extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  confidential  letters,  with  other  collateral 
evidence  of  indisputable  authority,  what  were  his  religious  opinions. 

These  opinions  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  their  ob* 
liquities  highly  exaggerated.  He  has  been  denounced  as  an  Atheist, 
a  general  scoffer  at  idl  religion ; — as  destitute  of  all  moral  principle — 
of  every  good  and  nobte  feeling— of  every  disinterested  virtue.  These 
representations  are  far  fircmi  being  true,  as  will  presently  be  made  to 
appear. 

Those  who  have  been  favored  with  the  early  discipline,  instructions, 
and  example  of  pious  parents,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  belief  of 
Christianity,  and  a  decent  conformity  to  its  requirements,  as  a  kind  of 
second  nature,  are  not  easily  rendered  sensible  of  the  opposite  influen- 
ces derived  from  an  education  like  that  under  which  Byrcm  was  rear- 
ed. The  early  death  of  his  father  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  of  pa- 
ternal authority  and  control.  The  violent  temper  of  his  mother,  and 
her  total  unfitness  for  educating  and  managing  a  boy,  and  especially 
such  a  one  as  young  Byron,  were  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  him.  With 
a  proud,'  independent,  mismanaged  mind  and  disposition,  he  was  sent 
to  a  large  public  school,  far  from  parental  control,  to  mingle  with  boys 
much  older  than  himself.  Their  example  and  conversation  gave  a  dis- 
astrous turn  to  his  thoughts  and  his  ambition.  A  mere  child  as  he 
was,  to  hear  a  scoffs  at  religion  from  older  boys,  or  to  find  that  the 
truth  of  Christianity  admitted  of  dispute,  was  to  awaken  a  new  train 
of  thought  in  his  own  mind  ;  the  result  of  which,  assisted  by  extrane- 
ous influence,  was  partial  infidelity,  or  darkness,  doubt,  and  uncertain- 
ty, with  regard  to  a  divine  revelation,  and  a  fiiture  state. 

Among  his  papers  was  found  a  poem,  called  "  The  Prayer  of  Na- 
ture," probably  suggested  by  Pope's  Universal  Prayer.  It  is  dated, 
Dec.  29,  1806  ;  his  age  being  then  somewhat  less  than  nineteen.  His 
doubts  and  hopts  are  expressed  in  the  following  verses. 

To  thee,  my  God,  to  thee  I  call  !— 

Whatever  weal  or  wo  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  riee  or  fall ; 

In  tny  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  duBt  to  dust  restored, 

My  8ind  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name,  adored, 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  ! 

But  if  this  fleeting  spirit  Bkare 

With  day  the  grave's  eternal  bed ; 
While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer, 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 
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To  thee  I  breathe  my  humble  etnin, 

Oratefiil  for  all  thy  merciea  past; 
And  haptf  my  God,  to  thee  affain 

This  erring  life  may  fly  at  Tut. 

At  a  more  mature  age,  the  same  doubts  continued.  UefuUp  heliev^ 
ed  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  he  did  not  positively  disbelieve  a  divine 
revelation,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  he  doubted  both.  In 
1613,  he  says,  "  It  was  the  comparative  insignificance  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  world,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  whole,  oT 
which  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led  me  to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to 
eternity  might  be  overrate4."  This  thought  has,  no  doubt,  forced 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  greatest  and  best  men,  when  contem- 
plating the  mighty  wonders  opened  to  view  by  philosophical  astronomy. 
The  most  pious  and  zealous  clergymen  have  lefl  behind  them  records 
of  gloomy  periods  of  darkness  and  doubt.  The  late  Dr.  Payson  has 
painted,  in  sombre  hues,  the  distressing  misgivings  which  sometimes 
haunted  his  mind.  Indeed,  to  think  deeply  and  independently  on 
almost  any  subject,  which  is  not  mathematically  certain,  is,  in  some 
degree,  to  doubt.  It  is  he  that  never  thinks,  who  never  doubts.  If  we 
once  undertake  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  any  question,  we  are  no 
longer  the  arbiters  of  our  belief  Lord  Byron  himself  says,  **  indis- 
putably, the  firm  believers  of  the  gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over 
others.  But  a  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself  Who  can 
say,  I  win  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other? — and,  least  of  all,  that 
which  he  least  can  comprehend  V* 

Lord  Byron,  while  in  Greece,  a  very  short  time  before  his  death, 
attended  several  private  lectures,  given  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Kennedy  afterwards  published  some 
account  of  his  conversations  with  Lord  Byron  at  this  time.  Mr.  Moore 
says,  that  "  Lord  Byron  expressly  disclaimed  [to  Dr.  Kennedy]  being 
one  of  those  infidels, '  who  deny  the  scriptures  and  wish  to  remain  in 
unbelief  On  the  contrary,  he  professed  himself  *  desirous  to  believe, 
as  he  experienced  no  happiness  in  having  his  religious  opinions  so  un- 
fixed.' He  was  unable,  however,  he  added,  '  to  understand  the  scrip- 
tures. Those  who  conscientiously  believed  them,  he  could  always 
respect,  and  was  always  disposed  to  trust  in  them  more  than  in 
others;  "dLc. 

He  writes  from  Pisa  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  May  4, 1822 ;  "  I  have 
just  lost  my  natural  daughter,  AUegra,  by  fever.  The  only  consola- 
tion, save  time,  is  the  reflection,  that  sh€  is  either  at  rest  or  happy  ; 
for  her  few  years  (only  five)  prevented  her  firom  incurring  any  sin,  ex- 
cept what  we  inherit  from  Adam. 

"  *  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.'  " 

On  a  marble  tablet,  (beneath  her  name,  age,  d&c.)  he  caused  to  be 
inscribed, 

"  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me."     [2d  Samuel,  zii.  23.] 

From  Ravenna,  October  9,  1821,  he  thus  writes  to  Murray; — 
**  Send  a  common  Bible,  of  good  legible  print  (bound  in  Russia.)  I 
have  one ;  but  as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  I  shall  proba- 
bly never  see  again)  I  can  only  use  it  carefiiUy,  and  less  frequently,  be- 
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cause  I  like  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a 
great  reader  and  admirer  of  these  books,  and  had  read  them  through 
and  through  before  I  was  eight  years  old ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure. 
I  speak  as  s  boy,  from  the  recollected  impression  of  that  period  at  Ab- 
erdeen, in  1796." 

October  9,  1821.  He  had  translated,  from  the  Armenian,  an  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  which  he  found  in  manuscript  at  the 
convent  of  San  Lazaro,  at  or  near  Venice.  This  was  sent  to  his  pub- 
lisher, Murray,  in  London,  who  had  neglected  to  print  it.  Afber  a 
reprimand  for  this  neglect,  he  adds,  "  I  am  a  better  Christian  than 
those  parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so."  This  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  be  spurious,  though  ancient.  Moore  has 
inserted  the  translation  in  an  appendix  to  his  memoirs,  end  of  vol.  ii. 

From  his  own  experience  of  the  unhf4;>py  effect  of  religious  doubt 
and  unbelief  on  his  own  mind,  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  natural 
child,  Allegra,  from  that  danger.  She  having  been  born  in  a  Catho- 
lic country,  of  a  Catholic  mother,  he  placed  her  in  a  Catholic  semina- 
ry for  education.  He  probably  considered,  also,  that  those  educated 
in  this  faith,  particularly  females,  were  less  liable  to  have  their  relig- 
ious belief  disturbed,  than  those  pf  other  sects.  Its  imposing  forms 
and  ceremonies,  addressed  more  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination 
than  to  the  understanding,  he  no  doubt  supposed  favorable  to  a  steady 
and  effectual  influence  on  the  sex.  In  a  letter  dated,  Pisa,  March  4, 
1822,  he  says; — **  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion^  but  the  contrary.  As  a 
proof,  I  am  educating  my  daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  convent."  He 
had  previously  said,  in  a  letter  of  April  3, 1821  ; — ''  It  is,  besides,  my 
wish  that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  which  I  look  upon  as  the 
best  religion,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  the  various  branches  of 
Christianity."  Having  found  that  a  firm  religious  faith  was  not,  in  his 
own  mind,  to  be  obtained  from  reasoning  and  investigation,  he  no 
doubt  thought  that  system  the  best,  which  removed  the  mind  farthest 
from  the  danger  of  being  shipwrecked  on  those  treacherous  rocks  so 
fatal  to  his  own  peace. 

The  remainder  of  these  extracts  and  remarks  must  be  resumed  for 
another  paper.  Percy. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
ExcsPT  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
cabinet,  and  the  attempted  composition 
of  a  new  one,  no  important  event  con- 
nected with  our  national  politics, — ^os- 
in|^  that  term  in  a  more  liberal  sense 
than  is  common  in  this  conntiy, — ^has 
transpired,  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
twent^^-first  Congress.  Every  reader 
is  fiuniliar  with  the  circnmstances,  un- 
der which  that  Con^^ess  assembled. 
A  new  administration  had  been  in  of- 
fice bat  a  few  months.  The  executive 
officer  had  been  elected  by  a  very  large 
mafority  of  the  people.  He  had,  dar- 
ing an  animated  contest,  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  term  of  his  predecessor, 
repeatedly  professed  the  most  liberal 
views.  He  had  received  the  support 
of  different  parties,  on  account  of  his 
friendship  or  hostility  to  certain  political 
doctrines,  in  regard  to  each  or  which 
the  principles  of  those  parties  were  en- 
tirely adverse  to  each  other.  He  was 
claimed  by  each ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  received  support  from  .all ;  for 
his  friends  were  collected  fit)m  the  dis- 
banded forces  of  all  the  previously  ex- 
isting political  associations  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Congressional  elections 
wiiich  had  already  taken  place,  and  the 
certain  result  of  many  which  were  to 
come,  ensured  the  President  a  majority 
of  tiie  members  sufficient  to  quiet  any 
fears  which  he  might  entertain,  of  op- 
poation  to  his  measures.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  have  formed 
an  Administration  capable  of  withstand- 
ing almost  any  conceivable  combination 
or  politicians.  At  the  period  of  his  in- 
auguration, th^re  was  no  such  thing  as 
an  opposition  p^xty.  His  policy,  iT  he 
had  formed  any,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, was  undivulged;  and,  except 
an  indistinct  allusion  in  his  brief  inau- 
gural address,  he  had  ffiven, — so  far  as 
we  remember, — ^no  public  indication  of 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue. 


It  is  certain  that  many  persons,  as 
they  doubted  the  policy,  reared  the  re- 
sult, of  electing  an  individual  whose 
views  were  so  discreetiy  kept  from  the 
public,  and  whose  claims  to  civil  dis- 
tinction were  more  commonly  asserted 
than  recessed.  But  the  better  por- 
tion of  this  class  were  not  men  to  fol- 
low an  example  of  which  they  had  just 
witnessed  the  success,  and  it  did  not 
comport  with  their  views  of  propriety, 
or  tneir  characters  as  public  men,  to 
commence  an  indiscriminate  opposition 
io  an  individual,  merely  because  he 
was  elected  to  office  contrary  to  their 
wishes. 

During  the  summer  of  1829,  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  new  administra- 
tion was  rapidly  unfolded.  It  certainly 
excited  surprise  from  its  novelty ;  and 
not  much  admiration  from  any  think- 
ing people,  nnless  it  were  those,  the 
correctness  of  whose  previous  predilec- 
tions was  established  by  the  advantage 
which  they  derived  from  its  personal 
character.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert 
more  particularly  to  measures,  which 
the  adherents  of  the  Administration, 
singularly  enough,  denominated  **  re- 
formations," and  which  their  opponents 
with  (pits  as  much  unanimity,  thought 
proscnptive,  and  in  many  cases  cruel. 

At  me  opening  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  December,  the  President's 
message  was  looked  for  with  much 
anxiety.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  our  politics,  that  no  person 
was  disappointed ;  it  was  exactiy  such 
a  document  as  all  parties  had  anticipat- 
ed. We  shall  not  undertake  to  assert 
where  the  charge  of  fatuity  most  prop- 
erly belongs,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
friends  of  uie  President  saw,  or  affected 
to  see  in  it,  the  fruition  of  all  their 
hopes  'y  and  tiie  members  of  the  party, 
which  was  gradually  forming  an  oppo- 
sition, thought  they  discovered  in  its 
sentiments  an  assnrance  of  all  which 
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they  had  feared.  No  reaaonable  man 
will  now  review  the  proceedings  of  the 
seiaion  which  ensued,  without  admit- 
ing,  that,  however  much  iti  delibera- 
tions ma^  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  ability,  its  measures  were  emi- 
nently sectarian  in  their  character,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  most  ilhb- 
erall^  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  noted  for  adher- 
ence to  their  political  head,  through  all 
his  vagaries  and  inconsistences.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  file  an^  bill  of 
particulan,  to  substantiate  this  asser- 
tion. No  penK>n  conversant  with  the 
subject  can  have  forgotten  the  debates 
upon  the  contested  Elections,  during 
the  first  session,  the  passage  of  the  In- 
dian bill,  which  was  denominated  the 
'^  leading  measure  of  the  Administia- 
tion,"  the  application  of  the  President's 
veto  to  certain  bills  and  his  subsequent 
apj^robation  of  the  same  or  similar. pro- 
visions, and  many  other  questionable 
acts. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
pamphlet,  towards  the  close  of  the  Con- 
mss,  disclosing  a  remarkable,  and,  to 
Die  greater  portion  of  the  people,  an 
unexpected  schism  among  the  chief- 
functionaries,  opened  a  new  field  for 
political  speculation.  First,  as  to  the 
cause,  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  de- 
termine, without  becoming  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  partiality  or  hostility 
to  one  or  the  other  party ;  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  day  puts  neutrality  out  of 
the  question.  And  secondly,  as  to  the 
efiect,  which  it  is  likely  to  nave  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  distinguished  par- 
ties, or  whether  it  has  a^y  connection 
with  the  honor  or  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  breach  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  would  be 
irreconcileable ;  whether  it  will  be  so 
with  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
mutually  dependant  as  they  were  at 
their  joint  elevation  upon  the  friends  of 
each  other,  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  if, 
at  the  approaching  election,  one  should 
succeed  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  result  would  be 
hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  people.  We  have  been 
accustomed,  however,  to  view  the  rup- 
ture as  "  past  all  surgery ;"  and  to  spec- 
ulate only  upon  the  causes  which  might 
induce  one  or  the  other  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  Many  of  the  more  stren- 
uous friends  of  the  President,  affect  to 
believe  that  the  Vice  President  is  with- 
out stren^,  and  that  he  has  already 
been  sacrificed  to  the  just  displeasure  of 
his  superior  in  authority.  Yfe  think 
they  flatter  .themselves  too  highly.  The 


friends  of  the  President  and  those  of 
the  Vice  President,  in  Congress,  sepa- 
rated immediately  after  the  publication 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  snch 
was  the  change  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  session,  that  an  admin- 
istration which  had  commenced  opera- 
tions but  fifteen  months  previously  with 
a  certain  and  devoted  majority,  would, 
upon  any  party  question^  undoubtedly 
have  been  left  m  a  minonty. 

'So  this  quarrel,  (flattering  incidents 
in  our  national  hitHarj  !)  succeeded  the 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet;  the  resi^iia- 
tion  of  two  ministers  and  the  Hi«»h«m1 
of  the  others.  This  event,  unexpected 
at  that  time,  excited  no  little  specula- 
tion and  surprise.  It  has  been  viewed 
as  the  result  of  various  causes  more 
or  less  direct  or  remote,  and  some  of 
them  not  very  creditable  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  generally  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  quarrel  to  whicn  we  have  al- 
luded, and  to  be  entirely  a  party  man- 
CBUvre.  Upon  this  point  we  shall  ven- 
ture no  opinion. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fopsign  poli- 
cy of  the  administration  which  can  be 
examined  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
either  as  sustaining  the  elevated  char- 
acter of  American  diplomacy,  or  as  e- 
vincing  the  presence  of  liberal  and  na- 
tional views.  The  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  summoned  to  aid  the  Presi- 
dent as  cabinet  ministers,  are  possess- 
ed of  more  political  chancter  and  ex- 
perience than  their  predecessors.  As 
ofiicera  of  the  government  they  are  un- 
pledged to  any  policy,  their  intentions 
are  uncertun,  and  their  views  but  little 
known. 

The  prominent  political  parties  in 
the  United  States,  are  canvassing  with 
no  little  asperity .  They  are  the  National 
Republican  party,  whose  candidate  is 
Henry  Clay ;  the  Jackson  party,  which 
so  far  as  we  are  now  inrormed,  will 
support  the  present  chief  maipstrate ; 
and  Uie  Antimasonic  j>arty,  which  will 
nominate  a  candidate  in  the  autumn. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
The  Leffidature  convened  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  1,  at  Concord.  Samuel 
Cartland  was  elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
Friday  the  votes  for  Governor  were 
counted,  and  the  result  officially  made 
known.  It  appeared  that  the  whole 
number  legally  returned  was  42,295  ; 
necessary  ror  a  choice  21 ,148 ;  Samuel 
Dinsmoor  had  23,503,  Ichabod  BartleU 
18,601 ,  scattering  119.     Governor  Dins- 
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mottr  took  the  oath  of  office  on  FridaT 
afienioon,  and  immediately  commum* 
cated  a  message  embracing  die  promi- 
nent topics  of  legislation. 

The  Jfew-Hampslure  Medical  Societu 
held  ita  annual  meeting  at  Concorcfy 
May  31,  at  which  time  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year,  vix  :  Doctors  Daniel  Adams,  Pres- 
ident ;  Thomas  P.  Hill,  Vice  President ; 
Moses  Long)  Secretary ;  Nathan  Sui- 
bora.  Treasurer ;  Elijaih  Colby,  Libra- 
rian. A  dissertation  was  read  before 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Jacob  Kittredge,  on 
the  use  of  Ol.  Succini  in  bums  and 
scalds.  An  account  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Mussey,  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  and  practice  in  several  institu- 
tions he  had  recently  visited  in  France 
and  Great-Britain,  with  an  exhibition 
of  Civiale's  very  ingenious  surgical  in- 
stnunents,  by  which  the  stone  in  the 
bladder  may  be  ground  to  powder,  and 
removed  without  cutting.  Professor 
Mtissey  also  gave  a  lecture  in  Uie  eve- 
ning on  tight  lacings.  An  account  was 
given  of  the  prevauing  epidemic  (Scar- 
latiiia  Anginosa)  by  several  members, 
with  their  methods  of  treatment,  and 
the  various  success  attending  their  prac- 
tice. A  resolve  was  passed  making  it 
the  duty  of  every  member  to  endeavor 
to  dissuade  young  gentlemen  from  en- 
tering on  the  stu^  of  medicine,  unless 
their  preparatory  studies  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  them  to  admission  as 
students  at  Dartmouth  College .  To  the 
official  account  of  these  proceedings,  the 
secretary,  Dr.  Lfong,  adds  the  following 
— **  N.  B.  I  presume  the  ladies  will 
have  no  occasion  of  alarm  that  the  med- 
ical faculty  will  be  arrayed  against 
fashion^  generally.  They  will  inter- 
meddle with  none  except  those  which 
will  endanger  the  Uvea  and  health  of  the 
msemly  as  well  as  fuJture  generations. 
The  notions  of  toasp  loaisUd  beauty 
ought  to  be  corrected ;  plates  of  hand- 
saws, oak  dahsj  ^.  girded  about  the 
chest  with  cords,  ought  to  be  entirely 
laid  aside.  M.  L." 

The  Jfew- Hampshire  Auxiliary  Col- 
onization Sodetti  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Concord,  6th  June,  at  which 
time  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 
Hon.  George  Sullivan,  Exeter,  Pres- 
ident ;  Rev.  N.  Lord,  Jonathan  Smith, 
Esq.  Rev.  John  H.  Church,  Wm.  A. 
Kent,  Caleb  Keith,  Esq'rs,  Vice  Pres- 
idents ;  Rev.  John  Smith,  Exeter,  Sec- 
retary ;  George  Kent,  Concord,  Treasur- 
er ;  Hon.  Samuel  Bell,  delegate  to  the 
Parent  Society  at  Washington.  From 
the  Treasurer  s  Report  it  appeared  that 


(271  had  been  received  the  past  year, 
of  which  f350  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Parent  Society.  The  following 
Resolution  was  passed  :— «  ResolvecP, 
That  the  Clergymen  of  every  religious 
denomination  m  this  State  be  requested 
to  take  uj>  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the 
Colonization  Society  on  the  4th  July 
next,  or  on  some  Sabbath  near  that 
time." 

The  JiTeuhHampshire  Historical  Soci- 
ety held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Li- 
brary Room,  in  the  capitol,  on  the  8th 
June.  The  following^entlemen  were 
chosen  the  officers  ofthe  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz  :  Hon.  Sahna 
Hale,  Keene,  President;  Charles  H. 
Atherton,  Amherst,  Matthew  Harvey! 
Hopkinton,  Vice  Presidents ;  John  Far- 
mer, Concord, Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Moses  Eastman,  Concord,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  George  Kent,  Concord, 
Treasurer ;  John  Farmer,  Richard  Bart- 
lett,  Jacob  B.  Moore,  committee  of  pub- 
lication. A  third  volume  of  the  Socie- 
ty's Collections  is  in  the  course  of  pub- 
hcation.  Hon.  C.  H,  Atherton  delnrer- 
ed  an  address  before  the  society,  on  the 
connexion  of  the  laws  of  descent  and 
distribution  with  the  character  and  free 
institutions  of  the  country. 

The  General  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  Ministers  was 
held  in  Concord,  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  unanimously  adopted  the 

following  preamble  and   resolution  : 

I*  As  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  for  persons 
in  health  is  not  only  needless,  but  hurt- 
ful;  as  it  tends  to  form  intemperate 
appetites  and  habits,  and  while  it  is 
continued,  the  evils  of  intemperance 
can  never  be  done  away ;  as  it  causes 
a  great  portion  of  the  oauperism,  crimes 
and  wretchedness  or  the  community, 
increases  the  number,  frequency  and 
violence  of  diseases,  deprives  many  of 
reason,  and  brings  down  multitudes  to 
an  untimely  ffrave ;  as  it  Unds  to  pro- 
duce in  the  onildren  of  those  who  use 
it  a  predisposition  to  intemperance,  in- 
sanity and  various  diseases ;  and  to  cause 
a  umversal  deterioration  of  body  and 
mind ;  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  efficacy 
of  the  gospel,  and  all  the  means  which 
God  has  provided  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  illumination  and  purification 
of  men,  and  thus  to  ruin  them  for  both 
worldiH-Therefore,  Resolved,  That  in 
our  opinion,  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirit, 
as  an  article  of  luxury  or  diet,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  requitements 
of  tlie  Christian  religion,  and  oupht  to 
be  abandoned  throughout  the  Christian 
world." 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Ugidatwre  aaMmbled  airrMibly 
to  the  Contkitution  on  the  last  Wedneo- 
day  in  May.  Leverett  Saltoostall  of 
Salem  was  elected  President  of  the 
Senate.  On  taking  the  chair,  after  the 
usual  complimentary  exordium,  Mr. 
Saltonstall  said^ 

**  The  legblature  being  now  asMmbled,prob- 
ably  for  ibe  l««l  tim»  at  iblt  MMonof  the  year, 
allow  me  to  advert  to  the  iatereeting  recollec- 
tion, that  the  preeent  ii  the  Two  HuMDaaoTii 
AiTHiTBntAaT  of  ottr  May  Election,— the  free 
cltlzene  of  this  Colony.  Province  or  Common- 
wealth, having  with  little  interrapcion,  from 
Ite  earJiect  MtUement  to  the  preeent  day,  peace- 
ably organised  iti  civil  government  annually 
on  this  lait  Wednesday  la  May. 

•«  Two  hundred  years  ago  thle  day,  **  the 
Great  and  General  Court"  firM  asMmbled  In 
thia  place,  for  the  election  of  the  MagleUateeof 
the  Colony,  purtuant  to  the  provlelone  of  the 
g—d  old  cikerter,  as  It  was  so  long  called.  It 
provided  <»thatyeariy  once  in  the  year,  for- 
ever heieafter,  namely,  the  last  Wednesday  of 
Eaiter  Term,  yearly,  the  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  Companv,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  said  company,  shall  be 


in  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  to  beheld 
for  that  day  or  time,  newly  chosen  for  the  year 
ensuing,  by  such  greater  part  of  the  said  Com- 
pany for  the  time  beini,  then  and  there  pree- 
ent, as  ii  aforesaid,  k.c?^ 

<*  The  second  Charter  of  IflBS  provided , «« that 
there  shall  and  may  be  convened,  held  and 
kept  upon  every  last  Wednesday  in  the  month 
of  May  every  year  forever,  a  Great  and  Gener- 
al Court  or  Assembly.'*  ^     ^ 

"The  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
1780,  has  continued  the  same  day  as  the  elvU 
annlveisary  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  pro- 
vides *'  that  the  Legislative  body  shall  assem- 
ble every  year  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May, 
and  shall  be  styled  the  General  Court  of  Maasa- 
"  Under  the  old  charter,  the  Governor 


and  Company  of  Maaaachuaetu  Bay,  a  email 
band,  met  on  the  laat  Wedneaday  of  May,  1631 , 
for  the  choice  of  their  officers.  Thia  waa  the 
first  Election  In  the  colony  of  Maasachysette, 
and  gave  the  name  to  this  day  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Tliev  bad  evidently 
changed  a  charter  intended  (or  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  private  company  in  Encland,  Into  a 
constitution  of  civil  jovemment  in  America. 
They  then  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Kepub- 
lic,  and  they  established  it  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  It  now  standa  \  the  principle,  that  the 
People  are  the  source  of  all  political  power. 
They  chose  their  own  nilere— they  formed  a 
RepresenUtive  fovernnient.  From  that  time, 
during  the  whole  period  of  two  centuriee,  Mas- 
sachuseits  has  been,  easentially,  a  free  Repub- 
lic—and has  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
elvU  liberty,  as  pure  and  rational  at  has  ever 
been  enjoyed  by  men.  Massachusetts  has  for 
two  centuries,  claimed  and  exercised,  with 
scarcely  an  interruption,  the  right  of  lelf-gov- 
ernment,  for  which  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  are  now  beginning  to  struggle,  and 
which  they  can  acquire  only  by  great  sufierings 
and  sacrifices.  Our  Fathers  here,  en  the  laat 
Wtdnttday  of  May^  1630,  and  by  their  early 
legislation,  set  the  example  of  founding  civil 
institutions  on  the  great  principles  of  human 
freedom  and  human  happiness. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  and  its  growth  under 
tliese  institutions,  Hrnm  the  beginning— to  no- 
tice the  vast  benefiu  they  have  courerred  on 


ovr  own  BiaU,  and  tketr  tappv  tafl 

oar  whole  couBtry—lo  reoiark  apt _ 

dom  of  the  early  legislation  of  the  first  colo- 
nisu,  still  remaining  essentially  the  sanse ;  still 
the  great  security  of  oar  private  rights.  Jt 
would  be  interesttns  to  notice  the  great  ctaaac e 
in  our  Common weslth  and  country,  since  the 
freemen  of  this  Colony  assembled  here,  begla- 
Blng  a  setUenent  amidst  dlflcalUee,  wMck 
would  have  overwhelmed  any,  but  men  of  ch« 
utmost  patience,  fortitude,  and  religious  raeo- 
lution.  Bui  I  will  not  detain  you  by  enlarging. 
The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  having  no 
doubt  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 


Government  will  hereaft 


bv  the  Legislatare,  tbe 
lafter  be  orgaaixcd  at  a 
dilTerent  season  of  the  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
elected William  B.  Calhoun,  of  Spring- 
field, Speaker. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  legally 
returned  this  year  for  Governor  was 
48,895;  of  which  Levi  Lincoln  had 
31,875;  Marcus  Morton  12,694;  and 
there  were  4,326  scattering  votes,  chief- 
ly for  Henry  Shaw  and  Heman  Lin- 
coln. Mr.  Lincoln  was,  of  course,  re- 
elected by  a  large  majoritv.  The  votes 
returned  for  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
in  about  the  same  relative  proportions 
for  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  (who  was  re- 
elected) Nathan  Willis,  and  others. 

The  prominent  topics  in  the  annual 
speech  of  the  Governor  to  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature  were,  the  expenses 
of  the  state  government ;  the  expedi- 
ency of  such  an  alteration  of  the  con- 
stitution as  will  reduce  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  settle  the  valuation  of  property  in 
the  state  ;  the  claim  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  United  States ;  and  the  North- 
eastern Botmdary  question,  in  which 
Massachusetts  is  equally  interested  with 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  governor  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  Arbiter  to  make 
such  a  decision  as  he  had,  and  conse- 
quently doubts  tlie  validity  of  that  de- 
cision. 

Most  of  the  important  subjects  of 
legislation  were  referred  to  the  next 
legislature.  Much  time  was  spent  in 
both  brandies,  in  debating  a  proposed 
alteration  to  the  constitution,  relating 
to  the  number  of  members  and  the 
mode  of  electing  them  to  the  House  of 
Represesentatives — an  alteration  which 
finally  passed  both  branches,  and  will 
be  referred  to  the  next  legislature  for  its 
approbation. 

Prison  Discipline  Society.  The  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Park- Street  Church,  on  Tuesday 
June  7.  It  appears  by  the  Treasurer's 
report,  that  the  receipts,  including 
j|(268,50  balance   of  last  year,  amount 
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to  ^,499,44.  The  Society  have  paid 
towards  the  support  of  Chaplains  at 
Wathersfield,  Auburn  and  Charlestown 
State  Prisons,  $1168,63 ;  for  stereotype 
plates,  reports,  $1259^,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $477,49.  The  collection  at  the 
meeting  amounted  to  $78. 

%e  American  Education  Society  held 
its  fifteenth  anniversary  in  Boston,  May 
23,  in  PariL-Street  Church.  The  officers 
chosen  were  the  same  as  last  year,  ez- 
<*epting  the  Rev.  John  Cvdman, elected  to 
fill  the  vacancv  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brown.  The  second  Thurs- 
day in  November  next  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  young  men  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society,  and  their  instruct- 
en,  guardians  and  benefactors,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer. 
From  the  annual  report  the  following 
statements  and  facts  are  gathered.  Since 
the  last  annual  meeting  uiere  have  been 
assisted  from  the  funds,  157  young  men 
in  10  theological  seminaries,  274  in  21 
colleges,  166  in  59  academies,  and  7 
under  private  instruction,  nuking  a 
total  of  604  young  men  assisted  in  90 
institutions  of  learning.  Of  these ,  there 
have  been  aided  in  New-England,  411 
students  at  47  places  of  education.  In 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  193 
students  at  43  places  of  education.  Of 
these  369  have  their  native  residence  in 
New-England,  205  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  residences  of  30 
have  not  been  reported.  174  have  been 
received  during  the  year  who  have  not 
been  before  assisted,  one  half  of  whom 
are  in  academies,  preparing  to  enter 
college.  Fifty  beneficiaries  in  6  the- 
ological seminaries  will  this  year  enter 
the  ministry.  Most  of  them  are  already 
licensed.  Three  young  men  of  promise 
have  died  during  the  year.  Patronage 
has  been  withdrawn  from  9  young  men, 
of  whom  all  but  two  were  in  the  first 
stage  of  education.  The  result  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  youn?  men  to  s^ 
port  themselves  is  as  follows :  90  sra- 
dents  in  theological  seminaries  have 
earned  $2,268;  197  in  colleges  $6,562 ; 
97  in  the  first  stage,  $2,630 ;  making  a 
total  of  334  students  who  have  earned 
$1 1 ,460.  The  expenditures  of  the  year 
amount  to  $41,544  89,  which  added  to 
the  debt  of  the  society,  viz.  $8,347  91, 
makes  the  whole  charge  upon  the  soci- 
ety for  the  year,  $49,892  80.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  at  one  view,  the 
operations  of  branch  societies,  and  of 
the  western  agency,  including  funds 
appropriated  by  the  branch  societies, 
and  remitted  by  the  parent  society  to 
supply    their    deficiencies    durinor   the 
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year,  together  with  the  number  of  young 
men  assisted  by  each  branch  society 
respectively. 
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The  whole  number  assisted  by  the 
Society  since  its  organization  in  1815, 
is  twelve  hundred  and  four.  Of  these, 
four  hundred  have  been,  or  are  soon  to 
be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  About 
six  hundred  others  are  now  pursuing 
study.  Thirty-four  have  died  while  under 
patronage,  and  as  many  more  have 
failed  for  want  of  health.  A  number 
have  been  found  unsuitable  candidates 
for  patronage  and  have  been  dropped, 
and  from  more  than  fifty,  no  informa- 
tion has  been  received  so  late  as  to 
enable  the  Directors  to  classify  them 
with  accuracy. 

The  Jimerican  Tract  Society  met  in 
Park-Street  Church  on  the  evening  of 
May  25th,  Hon.  William  Reed  of  Mar- 
blehead  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual 
addresses,  a  contribution  was  made, 
amounting  to  $152,  and  a  gold  watch 
key — a  larger  collection  than  the  society 
has  made  on  any  former  occasion.  The 
annual  report  states  that  the  leading 
object  of  the  Society  during  the  year 
has  been  to  carry  mto  execution  the 
system  of  monthly  distribution.  For 
this  purpose  nearly  all  the  auxiliaries 
have  been  visited  or  addressed  by  let- 
ter. Many  of  them  have  seconded  the 
efibrts  of  the  committee,  to  aid  the  desti- 
tute, and  about  300  have  sustained  the 
monthly  distribution.  There  have  been 
sold  at  the  general  depository,  9,388,720 
pAges  ;  distributed  gratuitously  562,800. 
Besides  the  donations  in  tracts,  the  com- 
mittee made  several  donations  in  money 
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— to  St.  Petersburgh  Tract  Society,  to 
print  and  circulate  tracts  in  Russia, 
$100;  to  the  Paris  Tract  Society,  |500; 
to  the  American  Tract  Society,  N.  Y. 
644.  The  whole  amount  of  aonations 
in  TracU  and  money  is  $1 ,619  20.  The 
expenses  of  the  year  have  been  $10,- 
858  37-^  balance  of  $1,014  63  is  due 
the  Treasurer.  Nearly  all  the  large 
towns  in  New-England  have  engaged 
in  the  work,  since  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  Societ3r.  In  the  city  of  Boston, 
160  persons  visited  between  7  and  8000 
families  every  month  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

The  Massachuaetts  Conventimi  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  opened  its  annual 
meeting  as  usual,  on  Wednesday,  May 
25.  After  transacting  the  ordinary  bus- 
iness, re-electing  the  Treasurer  and 
Scribe,  Slc.  the  committee,  to  whom 
was  referred  last  year,  the  subject  of 
devising  some  more  acceptable  mode  of 
choosing  preachers  to  the  Conference, 
reported,  that  the  annual  sermon  be 
discontinued,  and  that  there  be  a  ser- 
mon and  collection  by  the  Pastoral  As- 
sociation ;  also  a  sermon  and  collection 
bv  the  Berry-Street  Conference ;  and 
that  Uie  contributions  of  both  be  depos- 
itcKl  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Convention 
for  the  benefit  of  tne  destitute  widows 
and  orphans  of  Congregational  ministers. 
It  was  understood,  that  this  report  was 
offered  only  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, llie  Rev.  Messrs.  Fierce  and 
Lowell,  who  were  of  the  minority,  upon 
its  being  presented,  expressed  their  de- 
cided dissent ;  and  in  the  discussion 
that  followed,  presented  with  energy 
and  feeling,  the  reasons  on  which  their 
dissent  was  founded.  The  report  was 
also  opjposed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ban- 
croft, Ripley,  Hildreth,  Allen  of  Bol- 
ton,  Parkman,  and  Lorins;  and  was 
maintained  by  Messrs.  Wisner  and 
Beecher  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Holmes  of 
New- Bedford.  After  a  long  discussion, 
which  was  continued  the  following 
morning,  the  question  was  postponed 
to  a  future  year.  After  the  business  of 
the  Convention,  religious  services  were 
attended  in  Brattle-Street  Church ;  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Codman,  of  Dprchester.  The  con- 
tribution taken  for  tlie  relief  of  the 
widows  was  $230,  eleven  of  which 
were  appropriated. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
held  its  sixth  anniversary  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  24,  at  the  Congregation- 
al Church  in  Federal-Street,  Boston. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Wor- 
cester was  re-elected  President ;  Hon. 


Joseph  Story,  Joseph  Lyman,  and 
Samuel  S.  Wilde  of  MassachuMtts, 
Stephen  Longfellow  of  Maine,  Charles 
H.  Atherton  of  New-Hampshire,  Will- 
iam Cranch  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Henry  Wheaton  of  New-York, 
James  Taylor  of  Pennsylvania,  Henir 
Payson  of  Maryland,  Martin  L.  Hm- 
but  of  South-Carolina,  and  Timothy 
Flint  of  Ohio,  Vice  PresidenU;  Rev. 
James  Walker,  Samuel  Barrett,  and 
Exra  S.  Gannett,  Directors ;  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Ware,  jun.  Foreign  Secretary ;  Rev. 
Alexander  Toung,  Domestic  Secretary ; 
Henry  Rice,  Esq.  Treasurer.  One  of 
the  reports  of  the  executive  committeo 
was  read  by  Mr.  Gannett,  the  domestic 
secretary  ;  another  report,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ware,  the  foreign  secretary,  waa 
omitted  for  want  of  tmie ;  both  of  them 
are  to  be  published  with  the  official 
record  of  tne  proceedings.  After  the 
transaction  of  tne  ordinary  business  of 
the  public  meeting,  the  Society  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  spectators  were 
addressed  by  the  lUv.  Professor  Follen 
of  Cambridge,  S.  M.  Burnside  of  Wor- 
cester, Rev.  Messrs.  May  of  Brooklyn. 
Con.  Nichols  of  Portland,  and  Thomas  of 
Concord,  N.  H. 

The  Erangtliad  Missionary  Society 
celebrated  its  anniversary  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Federal-Street, 
Bo^n,  on  Sunday  evening.  May  22 ; 
the  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brazer  of 
Salem.  A  collection  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  its  funds,  amounting  to  $160. 
The  annual  meeting  for  busmess  was 
held  on  the  Wednesday  following,  and 
the  following  officers  for  the  current 
year  were  chosen ;  the  Hon.  Peter  O. 
Thacher,  President;  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Thayer ,Vice  President;  Benjamin  Guild, 
Esq.  Treasurer;  Rev.  George  Ripley, 
Secretary;  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Hams, 
John  Pierce,  Charles  Lowell,  James 
Kendall,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis 
Parkman,  Samuel  Ripley,  John  Brazer » 
aiiff  Stephen  Higginson,  Ichabod  Tuck- 
er, Peter  Mackintosh,  Jr.  and  Benjamin 
Seaver,  Esq'rs.  Trustees. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  propa- 
gating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
others  in  J^ortk-America  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  May  26th,  and  elect- 
ed, as  officers  fox  the  year,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston,  President ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Vice  President;  Alden 
Bradford,  Esq.  Secretary;  Hon.  Asahel 
Steams,  Treasurer ;  Hon.  John  Davis, 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Rev.  T.  M.  Harris. 
Richard  Sullivan,  Rev.  Francis  park- 
man. executive  committee. 
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The  MassackusetU  Congregational 
CkaritMe  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  May  23,  and  elected, 
as  its  officers,  the  Jlon.  Israel  Thorn- 
dike,  President ;  Rev.  John  Pierce,  Vice 
President ;  Rev.  Francis  Parkman,  Sec- 
retary ;  G«or^e  Ticknor,  Esq.  Trewur- 
er;  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  Jonathan  Pliillips,  Gorham  Par- 
sons, and  William  H.  Eliot,  Esq'rs. 
Counsellors. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  1st  of 
Jane,  at  the  Society's  Rooms  at  the 
Athenanim.  The  annual  reports  of  Uie 
eeveral  officers  ,and  of  select  committees, 
were  read  and  accepted,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  society  appeared  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing state.  Among  other  important 
business,  a  memorial  was  prepared,  and 
ordered  by  the  society  to  be  presented 
to  the  le^slature,  setting  forth  some 
reaaons  why  the  prayer  of  certain  mem- 
bers to  be  set  off  and  consituted  a 
separate  association,  ought  .not  to  be 
granted.  The  annual  discourse  was  to 
have  been  eiven  by  Dr.  Green  of  Wor- 
cester, but  lie  did  not  appear. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Counsellors  Dr. 
Thorber,  of  Mendon,  was  chosen  to 
deliver  the  next  annual  address,  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
y^ar :  Doctors  James  Jackson,  President ; 
Amos  Holbrook,  Vice  President ;  John 
Dixwell,  Correspondiiie  Secretary ;  Geo. 
Hayward,  Recording  ^cretary ;  Walter 
Channing,  Treasurer  ;  Enoch  Hale,  jr. 
Librarian. 

The  American  Temperaiue  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Park- 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  on  the  eve- 
ninf  of  May  25.  Hon.  Samuel  Hub- 
bard of  Boston,  President,  in  the  chair. 
It  appeared  from  the  annual  report  that 
according  to  the  best  information  they 
had  obtained,  the  comniittee  concluded 
that  there  have  been  formed  on  tlie  plan 
of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ard%pt 
spirit,  more  than  3000  temperance  soci- 
eties— 13  of  them  state  societies — that 
more  than  1000  distilleries  have  been 
stopped — that  more  than  3000  merchants 
have  given  up  the  traffic,  and  more  than 
300,000  belong  to  temperance  societies. 
If  as  many  more  abstam  that  do  not  be- 
long to  temperance  societies,  it  would 
make  600,000 — and  if  as  many  more  of 
children  and  persons  in  their  employ- 
ment now  abstain,  it  would  make  1,200,- 
000  brought  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
temperance  reformation.  Ardent  spirit 
has  oeen  excluded  from  more  than  100 
taverns.     More    than   3000  who    were 


drunkards  have  ceased  to  use  intoxicat- 
ing drink.  The  Hon.  W.  Cranch,  chief 
iud^e  of  the  court  of  the  district  of  Co- 
lumoia,  has  estimated  tlie  loss  to  the 
coimtry,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirit, 
at  more  than  $94,000,000  annually.  The 
value  of  all  the  houses  and  lands  in  the 
United  States  in  1815,  was  $1,771,312,- 
909.  If  the  value  has  since  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  would  be  now  $2,519,009,222  ; 
and  tlie  loss  to  the  consumers  of  ardent 
spirit  and  others,  in  consequence  of  its 
consumption,  would,  according  to  Judge 
Cranch  s  estimate,  be  in  30  years,  $2,- 
832,750,000— being  $313,740,778  more 
than  tlie  present  value  of  all  the  houses 
and  lands  in  the  United  States— all  of 
which,  and  much  more,  might  be  saved 
by  abstinence. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Intemperance  had  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  May  26,  at 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Federal- 
street.  The  public  performances  con- 
sisted of  sacred  music,  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Hildreth  of  Gloucester,  and 
an  address  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Everett  of  Boston. 

Bunker-Hill  Monument  Association. 
At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  17th  of 
June,  the  following  persons  were  elect- 
ed officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Ab- 
ner  Phelps,  President ;  John  D.  Will- 
iams, 1st  Vice  Pre.«5ident ;  George  Odi- 
orne,  2d  do. ;  William  Marston,  Sec- 
retary ;  Nathaniel  P.  Russell,  Treaur- 
er  ;  Henry  Gassett,  Jonathan  French, 
Daniel  Weld,  Benjamin  V.  French,  Joel 
Thayer,  Amos  rams  worth,  and  Ja 
cob  Ilall  of  Boston,  William  Austin  of 
Charlestown,  William  B.  Breed  of 
Lynn,  Timothy  Fuller  of  Cambridge, 
Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Salem,  William 
Jackson  of  Newton,  Nathan  Adams  of 
Medford,  were  chosen  Directors. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  un- 
til the  25th  of  July,  for  the  choice  of 
f^velve  more  directors. 

CONNECTICUT. 

On  the  second  day  of  June  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  adjourned  after  a 
session  of  about  four  weeks.  From  a 
writer  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  the 
annexed  account  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent topics  of  legisjlation ,  and  of  the 
political  feeling  developed  during  the 
session,  is  abridffed. 

"  As  usual  some  impatience  was  mani- 
fe:5ited  towards  the  rlose  of  the  session, 
and  that  impatience  was  probably  some- 
what heijrhtened  by  the  excessive  heat, 
and  a  little  cross-firinjr  between  the.  two 
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houses.  That  the  utmost  harmony  of 
sentiment  has  not  existed  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  cannot 
be  denied.  When  a  member  of  the 
House  was  asked  how  many  public  acts 
had  been  passed,  his  reply  was^veryfewy 
and  it  was  impossible  for  hini  to  tell 
what  they  were,  as  the  Senate  had  sent 
back  almost  eyery  thing  originating  in 
the  House.  It  b  geneniil]^  understood, 
that  the  House,  wTiich  in  its  formation 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  bodies,  vested 
with  legislative  pow^ers,  in  this  or  any 
other  countr}^,  was  stronglv  A nti- Jack- 
son, and  Anti-Caucus.  The  Senate,  on 
the  contrary,  disclaiming  Jiicksonism, 
but  worshipping  that  modern  Baal,  a 
Caucus,  seem  to  have  acted  on  the 
principle  of  putting  a  stopper  for  a  while 
on  the  acts  of  the  House,  and,  after 
they  had  kept  a  bill  long  enough  on  the 
tenter-hooks,  suffer  it  to  pass.  This, 
we  say,  seems  to  have  been  their  mode 
of  operation,  for  not  onljr  an  unusual 
number  of  privato  resolutions  received 
the  sanction  of  both  houses,  but  nearly 
fifty  public  statutes  have  been  enactod. 
One  great  object  undoubtedly  was  to 
convince  the  House,  that  that  august 
body,  the  Senate,  was  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government,  and  to  be 
obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

Several  warm  debates  have  occurred 
in  the  House^  One  respecting  the  char- 
ter of  the  Connecticut  Bank  at  Bridge- 
port. The  petitioners  were  willing  to 
pay  a  bonus  of  ^10,000,  to  be  appro^ 
pnated  by  the  legislature  to  the  collets, 
or  any  other  purpose,  as  the^r  in  their 
wisdom  should  direct  The  bill  passed 
the  House  without  designating  in  what 
manner  the  money  shomd  be  appropri- 
ated. The  Senate  amended  the  bill  in 
form,  appropriating  ^^8000  to  Yale,  and 
$2000  to  Washington  College.  Con- 
siderable discussion  took  place  in  the 
House  upon  this  division  of  the  spoil ; 
the  friends  of  Washington  thinking  that 
institution  had  not  a  &r  share,  and  th^ 
friends  of  Yale  contending,  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  Washington  the  weelL 
before  of  ^,500,  shoula  be  taken  into 
consideration.  After  several  proposi- 
tions to  amend,  giving  $5000, 4000,  and 
$3000  respectively  to^Vashington,  and 
the  rest  to  Yale,  the  latter  finally  was 
adopted,  and  the  Senate  concurred. 
While  the  Legislature  have  extended  a 
fosterinj^  hand  to  our  valuable  literary 
institutions,  which  were  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  pinching  poverty,  the 
subject  of  primary  education  seems  to 
have  been  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
sympathies.  It  is  true  a  large  commit- 
tee was  raised  in  the    House,  and  the 


friends  of  our  youth  were  cheered  for  s 
while  with  the  prospect  that  something 
would  at  least  have  been  attempted, 
worUiy  of  the  age ;  but  their  hopes  have 
been  signally  disappointed.  The  whole 
thing  has  evaporated  in  the  attempt  to 
impose  some  new  duty  upon  the  comp- 
troller, or  the  respective  school  society 
committees,  which  it  needs  not  the  pen 
of  inspiration  to  show  will  be  utterly 
abortive .  And  yet  some  advantage  may 
arise  from  it  *,  for  it  may  convince  some 
future  legislature  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  the  information  they  collect 
respecting  common  schools,  and  the  ut- 
ter futility  of  attempting  to  throw  a 
burden  upon  public  servante,  who  caii- 
not,  and  will  not  be  compelled  to  dis- 
charge, faithfully,  duties  foreign  to  their 
appointment. 

A   committee,  appointed  to   inquire 
whether  any   rooms,  suitable  for  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature,  could  be  con- 
structed in  the  basement  story  of  the 
State  House,  reported,  that  eight  rooms 
might  be  cpnsUucted  for  that   purpose. 
The  report  was  continued  to  the  next 
session.     Committee   rooms  are  much 
wanted,   and  it  would   undoubtedly  be 
very  convenient  to   have  them  in  the 
State  House,  as  well  as  a  saving  of  con- 
siderable expense.    The  north  half  is 
at  present  occupied  as  a  store  room  ibr 
cider,  and  the  idea  of  converting  it  into 
a  committee  room  reminds  us  of  M' Fin- 
gal's  Pandemonium,  as  described  by  the 
facetious  author  of  that  admirable  pro- 
duction. 
Oo  cautioiu  hingeB,  ilow  and  stiller. 
Wide  oped  the  great  M'Fiiigal's  cellar, 
Where  safe  from  prying  eyes,  in  cluster. 
The  Tory  Pandemonium  mnstei. 
Their  chiefa  all  sitting  round  deecried  are. 
On  kega  of  ale,  and  aeata  of  cider ; 
y^  hen  firat  M*Fingal,  dimly  seen. 
Rose  solemn  from  the  tumi[>-bin. 

The  southern  half  being  filled  with 
logwood,  and  other  fast-coloring  mat- 
ter, it  requires  no  great  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  fancy  that  to  be  em- 
blAnatical  of  dying  tn  the  wool ;  a  pro- 
cess, which  modern  politicians  have 
frequently  to  submit  to. 

A  resolution  has  passed,  authorising 
the  comptroller  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  our  judicial 
expenses.  This  item  has  increased  in 
an  unparalleled  degree,  and  on^ht  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  legislative  in- 
quiry long  ago.  There  are  other  mat- 
ters and  things  which  ought  to  under- 
go a  similar  investigation,  and  in  short, 
if  the  whole  of  the  comptroller's  report 
was  published  instead  of  an  abstract, we 
believe  it  would  be  attended  with  salu- 
tary consequences.     We  would  also  re- 
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commend  a  pablic&tion  of  the  deben- 
ture bill,  and  let  the  whole  pass  under 
the  supervision  of  the  public,  who  toil 
and  sweat  to  raise  the  money.  It  would 
also  make  individuals  more  cautious  in 
thrusting  their  hands  into  the  treasury. 
Many,  who  now  make  much  merit  of 
compiusintf  sea  and  land  to  serve  the 
public,  and  all  for  nought,  would  show 
the  treasury  pap  flowm^  down  both 
corners  of  their  mouths,  the  spirit  beinff 
willing  to  gorge  faster,  but  the  flesh 
weak. 

Before  the  session  closed  a  resolution 
passed  allowing  Mr.  Fairchild,  as  the 
very  distinguished  President  of  that 
very  distinguished  body,  the  Senate, 
the  sum  of  Uiirty  dollars  for  his  services 
in  discharging  tne  duties  of  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor  !  Whether  the  observation  of  the 
Indian, /90or/Hiy,  foor  preeLch,  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  character  of  the  service, 
as  well  as  the  compensation,  we  leave 
others  to  decide.  His  pro.  tern,  honor 
used  to  decide  a  vote  by  the  sound ^  and 
if  any  honorable  wished  to  carry  any 
favorite  measure,  he  bellowed  out  with 
all  his  might,  and  in  that  way  often  ac- 
complished his  object.  Mr.  Pro.  Tem. 
unquestionably  thought  this  the  fairest 
scale,  by  which  to  take  the  guage  and 
dimensions  of  the  Senate. 

The  adjourned  Clay  meeting  was 
numerously  attended.  Mr.  Wheaton,  of 
Cornwall,  was  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary, and  appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed.  It  is  reported  that  the  chair- 
man and  secretaries  wero  empowered 
to  appoint  a  central  committee  and  also 
county  committees,  and  that  they  have 
discharged  that  duty;  and  that  this 
committee  were  to  be  invested  with 
certain  powers  respecting  a  nomination 
of  state  officers,  none  having  been  made 
at  the  meeting.  Whether  the  gentle- 
men, nominated  on  the  committees,  will 
act  under  their  appointment  we  know 
not,  but  we  would  suggest  to  them  the 
propriety  of  letting  legislative  caucuses 
alone. 

The  following  night  the  Jacksonites 
held  their  adjourned  caucus.  That  was 
also  pretty  fully  attended,  for  the  hi^h 
eaucusiteSf  who  subscribe  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  legislative  nominations,  being 
disappointed  that  no  nominations  were 
made  at  the  Clay  meeting,  rushed  in, 
and  out-voted  the  real  Simon  Pures. 

That  the  people  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  doings  of  either  of  these  caucuses 
we  beg  leave  to  doubt.  The  public 
mind  is  unsettled,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible a  new  impulse  may  be  given  to  a 
party  recently  formed  in  this  state ;  and 
should  certain  leading   men,  who   are 


now  on  a  double  shufile  be  lefl  ala  sU' 
vine^  we  should  not  be  surprised. 
When  a  politician  once  gets  a  taste  of 
treasury  pap  he  is  constantly  crj^ing, 
give,  give,  and  becomes  the  most  insa- 
tiable of  all  leeches.  Fable  says  the 
cubs  of  a  bear  are  a  mere  lump  of  flesh 
until  licked  into  shape  by  the  dam,  and 
that  they  often  bite  the  mother  that 
bore  them ;  many  a  political  bantling 
has  growled  at  the  friends,  who  gave 
him  the  form  and  similitude  of  a  man. 
In  a  free  community,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  that  any  high-minded  genUeman 
IB  at  liberty  to  seek  other  and  better 
company,  and  is  entitled  to  a  quit-claim 
from  his  old  associates.  With  this 
course  we  shall  acquiesce,  and  we  would 
by  all  means  grant  a  diploma  into  the 
bargain. 

An  important  crisis  is  approaching  in 
our  state  and  nation ;  changes  are  in 
embryo,  which  no  man  can  £resee,  and 
duties  of  the  most  eventful  import  are 
imposed  upon  every  elector.  The  next 
election  in  this  state  may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  last,  and  suiter  us,  by  way 
of  farewell,  to  say,  that  the  duties  of 
our  public  journalists  to  disseminate 
trutli  among  the  people  were  never  of 
a  more  solemn  and  interesting  character. 

Retreat  for  the  Insane.  The  Medical 
Visiters  made  a  Report  on  the  state  of 
this  Institution,  in  Ma^,  1831,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  de- 
rived. There  have  been  seventy-two 
patients  at  the  Retreat  during  the  past 
year  j  twenty-four  of  these  were  recent 
cases,  of  which  twenty -two  hafie  been 
restored,  one  is  convalescent,  and  the 
other  much  improved.  Of  the  forty- 
five  old  cases  only  twenty-three  have 
been  under  curative  treatment,  and  of 
those  six  have  been  recovered  and  six- 
teen improved.  The  others  have  been 
placed  in  the  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  them  from  danger,  and 
supplying  them  with  comforts  for  which 
in  their  present  forlorn  condition  they 
must  look  elsewhere  in  vain.  It  is  now 
seven  years  since  the  Retreat  was  first 
established.  There  have,  in  the  course 
of  that  time,  been  admitted  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eiffht  patients.  Many 
of  these  had  been  lor  years  deprived  of 
reason,  and  the  period  «for  their  recovery 
had  gone  by.  But  even  these  have  re- 
ceived no  common  benefit  from  the  in- 
stitution. They  have  been  kept  from 
harm ;  while  their  friends  and  relatives 
have  been  spared  from  anxieties  which 
exceed  all  others;  and  neighborhoods 
which  formerly  suffered  from  the  way- 
ward propensities  of  the  insane,  have 
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been  relieyed  from  depredations  to 
which  they  were  once  exposed.  Of 
this  number  of  old  cases  thirty -one  have 
been  restored  to  reason.  Dorinf  the 
l&st  seven  years  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  recent  cases  of  insanity  have  been 
admitted — of  which  number  dne  hun- 
dred and  thirty- three,  being  more  than 
nine  tenths,  have  been  restored  to  rea- 
son. It  is  not  an  extravagant  calcula- 
tion that  three  fourths  ofthese  would 
have  continued  under  the  influence  of 
mental  derangement  if  no  establishment 
like  the  Retreat  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

NEW-YORK. 

A  ffational  Republican  State  Conven- 
tian  was  held  at  Albany  on  the  2d  and 
3d  days  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  delegates  to  a  general  conven- 
tion of  the  same  political  party,  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  in  December  next. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  of  opposition 
to  the  national  aoininistration,  and  the 
reasons  for  supporting  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky  as  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency, was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
published.  A  plan  of  organization  for 
the  state  party  was  also  adopted.  The 
convention  was  composed  of  men  of 
great  respectability  and  weight  of  char- 
acter, among  whom  were  the  Hon.  Am- 
brose Spencer,  P.  R.  Livingston,  Gen. 
Van  Rensallaer,  Messrs.  Ketchum, 
Wells,  Gates,  &c. 

A  Convention  of  Manufacturers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  protection  of 
Americftn  industry  against  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  manufacturers  and  agents, 
was  held  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  and,  by 
adjournment,  on  three  succeeding  days. 
Nathan  Williams,  Esq.  of  Utica  was 
elected  President,  and  Samuel  Hubbard 
of  Connecticut  and  Henry  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretaries.  The  most 
important  movement  of  the  convention 
was  th^  adoption  of  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, in  relation  to  frauds  on  the  rev- 
enue, committed  by  foreign  agents,  re- 
siding in  New- York,  who,  it  is  asserted, 
enter  large  quantities  of  woollen  goods 
under  false  invoices.  A  resolution  was 
passed,  declaring  it  expedient  to  form 
a  National  Association  of  manufactur- 
ers, agriculturists,  and  mechanics,  with 
branches  in  the  several  states  and  in 
the  district  of  Columbia.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish, 
at  a  future  time,  an  aadress  to  the  pub- 
lic, detailing  the  objects  and  design  of 
the  convention,  in  recommending  the 
organization  proposed. 


The  American  BiUe  Society  celebrat' 
ed  its  fifteenth  anniversary  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
Richard  Varick,  Esq.  President  of  tne 
Society,  in  the  chair.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  doings  of  the  Society,  for 
the  year  past,  was  read  by  the  corres- 
ponding secretary.  During  the  year, 
ninety -seven  new  auxiliaries  have  oeen 
formed,  most  of  them  in  the  newly  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country.  The  whole 
number  of  auxiliaries  at  this  time  is 
756,  scattered  through  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Umon.  The  receiptii 
of  the  year  amount  to  $125,316,79.  Of 
tliis  sum,  $50,142,50  was  in  payment 
for  books  -,  $2,716  from  legacies  ;  $10,- 
863,31  as  ordinary  donations ;  $52,3f0,4O 
towards  the  general  supply  ;  and  the 
remainder  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  there  has 
been  borrowed,  and  is  now  due  to  the 
banks,  $34 ,194  dollars.  This  exceeds  by 
$13,390  the  sum  due  the  banks  at  the 
last  anniversary,  which  as  the  Society 
is  not  incorporated,  has  been  borrowed 
on  private  responsibility.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  past,  242,183  books  have 
been  issued.  Of  this  number,  171 ,972 
were  bibles  ;  being  an  increase  of  41  ,- 
618  copies  over  the  number  issued  the 
preceding  year.  A  grant  of  20,000  New 
Testaments  has  been  made  to  the  A- 
merican  Sunday  School  Union,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  among  children  in 
the  new  settlements.  In  May,  1829, 
this  Society  intended  to  have  supplied 
every  destitute  family  in  the  united 
States,  with  a  Bible,  in  the  course  of 
two  years  from  that  time.  This  inten- 
tion is  not  yet  fuUy  realized,  though 
much  has  been  done  to  effect  the  object. 
It  appears  from  the  report,  that  in  thir- 
teen of  the  states  and  territories  the 
supply  is  nearly  or  quite  complete.  In 
eight  other  states  the  work  has  been 
about  two- thirds  completed.  In  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  about  one  half;  and 
in  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida  territories,  something  less  than 
one  half  Nineteen  agents  have  been 
employed,  most  of  them  in  the  western 
states. 

The  American  Tract  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Uie  city  of  New- 
York,  May  11,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq. 
President,  in  the  chair.  It  appears  from 
the  Report,  that,  during  the  past  year, 
68,786,000  pages  of  tracto  have  been 
printed  by  the  Society,  and  68,522,704 
put  in  circulation.  Whole  number  since 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  254,479,- 
926.  Number  of  distinct  publications 
571.  Receipts  during  the  year,  $42.- 
l>22,59j    expenditures   the  same.      Its 
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whole  number  of  branches  and  auxil- 
iaries are  908 ;  of  which  94  have  been 
added  daring  the  year.  It  is  stated  that 
there  was  due  on  the  Ist  of  May,  ^1,- 
35d,66,  which  the  society  had  no  funds 
to  meet ;  and  obligations  resting  on  the 
committee  for  ^0,676,67,  due  for  paper, 
on  which  the  tracts  were  printed. 

The  American  Seamens*  Friend  Socie- 
ty held  its  anniversary,  in  New-Tork, 
Maj  9th.  A  report  was  made,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  cause  of  sea- 
men is  adTancinff  in  public  estimation. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Smith 
Thompson,  Jadee  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  resi|^ning  the  of- 
fice of  President  of  the  society.  A  col- 
lection was  obtained  of  more  than  tfSSO. 

GEORGIA. 
The  difficulties  between  this  state  and 
the  Indians  residing  within  its  limits 
seem  to  be  interminable,  on  any  other 
conditions  than  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians out  of  its  limits.  The  United 
States  Grovemment  co-operating  with 
that  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  con- 
summation will  probably  soon  be  effect- 
ed. Notice  has  been  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  missionary  society  to  re- 
move oat  of  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
state  [meaning  the  parts  occupied  by 
the  Indians]  within  ten  days,  and  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal. 
The  alleged  reasons  for  this  order  will 
be  found  in  the  following  letters  of 
Governor  Gilmer. 

Executive  Department,  \ 
Milledgeville,  May  16, 1831.  5 
Sir — Sufficient  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  convince  the  courts  of 
this  state  that  the  missionaries  emplojr- 
ed  among  the  Cherokees,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  are  not 
its  agents,  and  therefore  not  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding 
white  persons  to  reside  among  the 
Cherokees  without  license.  In  con- 
tinuing so  to  reside,  you  must  have 
known  that  you  were  acting  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  mis- 
T4KK!i  decision  of  the  Superior  Court 
uyon  this  subject  in  the  late  case  deter- 
mined in  Gwinnett  county,  has  enabled 
you  for  a  time  to  persist  in  your  oppo- 
sition to  the  humane  policy  which  the 
general  government  has  adopted  for 
3ie  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
your  efforts  to  prevent  their  submission 


to  the  laws  of  Geor|^a.  However  crim- 
inal your  conduct  m  this  respect  may 
have  been,  I  am  still  desirous  that  you 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  avoiding 
the  punishment  which  will  certainly 
follow  the  continuance  of  your  present 
residence.  Tou  are  therefore  advised 
to  quit  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Col.  Sanford,  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  will  be  directed  to  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  you  this  letter,  and  to  en- 
force the  laws  if  you  persist  in  your 
disobedience. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER. 

Rev.  John  Thompson. 

Executive  Department,  \ 
MiUedgeville,  16th  May ,1831.    ) 

Sir — ^It  is  a  part  of  my  official  duty 
to  cause  all  white  persons  residing 
within  the  territory  of  the  state  occupi- 
ed by  the  Cherokees,  to  be  removed 
therefrom,  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  state.  Information  has  been  re« 
ceived  of  your  continued  residence  with- 
in that  territory,  without  complying 
with  the  requisites  of  the  law,  and  m 
your  claim  to  be  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration, on  account  of  your  holding  the 
office  of  Postmaster  at  New-Echota. 

Tou  have  no  doubt  been  informed  of 
your  dismissal  from  that  office.  That 
you  may  be  under  no  mistake  as  to  this 
matter,  you  are  also  informed  that  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  does 
not  recognize  as  its  agents  the  mis- 
sionaries acting  under  uie  direction  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions .Whatever  may  have  been  your 
conduct  in  opposing  the  humane  policy 
of  the  ffeneral  government,  or  exciting 
the  Inmana  to  oppose  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state,  I  am  still  desirous  of  giving 
you  and  all  others  similarly  situated,  an 
oppKMrtunitv  of  avoiding  the  punishment 
which  will  certainly  follow  your  farther 
residence  within  the  state  contrary  to 
its  laws.  You  are  therefore  advised  to 
remove  from  the  territory  of  Georgia, 
occupied  by  the  Cherokees.  Col.  San- 
ford, the  commander  of  the  guard,  will 
be  requested  to  have  this  letter  deliver- 
ed to  you,  and  to  delay  your  arrest  un- 
til vou  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  State. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER. 
Rev.  Samuel  Worcester. 
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A  comprehensive  pronouncing  and 
explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Languajre,  with  pronouncing  Vo- 
cabularies of  Classical  and  Scripture 
Proper  Names.     By  J.  E.  Worcester. 

Mr.  Worcester's  former  labors  of  a 
literary  character  have  entitled  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  his  name  will  impart  to  almost 
any  work  that  he  may  publish  a  degree 
of  popularity.  It  is  pretty  generally 
known  that  he  has  labored  with  a  flat- 
tering success  in  the  field  of  lexicogra- 
phy— he  havinff  recently  executed  an 
Abridgement  of  Dr.  Webster's  "  Amer- 
ican Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"— and  before  that,  ha^  been  en- 
gaged in  revising  and  preparing  for  the 
press  ''  Johnson  s  Dictionary,  as  im- 
proved b^  Todd,  and  abridged  by  Chal- 
mers, with  Walker's  Pronouncinff  Dic- 
tionary combined."  It  was  while  ex- 
ecuting the  work  last  mentioned,  that 
Mr.  Worcester  formed  the  plan  of  the 
Dictionary  now  before  us. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Worcester  states 
that,  in  the  preparation  of  his  work, 
Pronunciation  has  been  made  a  leading 
object,  and  has  received  particular  at- 
tention. We  have  examined  the  dic- 
tionary in  reference  to  this  Uading  oh- 
jeetj  and  we  confess  we  cannot  perceive 
any  manifest  advantages  that  it  possess- 
es over  many  of  its  predecessors.  There 
is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  system 
of  notatunif  if  by  that  phr&se  is  intend- 
ed the  marks  ndopied  to  designate  the  va- 
rious sounds  of  the  letters ;  thoujgh  even 
in  this  respect  we  do  not  perceive  that 
it  is  superior  to  the  notation  of  Walk- 
er, and  it  is  much  less  simple  than  that 
of  Jamieson.  It  is  of  little  importance, 
however,  what  species  of  marks  are 
adopted  to  signify  particular  sounds, 
provided  those  marks  and  their  cor- 
responding sounds  are  uniformly  found 
together.  Walker's  system  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes.  Without  much  labor,  or 
without  adding  inconveniently  to  the 
number  of  characters  to  represent  the 
consonant  sounds,  the  cumbrous  and 
most  objectionable  part  of  his  system — 
that  of  changing  the  orthography — 
might,  in  most  cases,  have  oeen  dis- 
pensed with.  Walker  is  not  always 
consistent ;  he  does  not  always  adhere 
to  his  own  rules.  The  errors  of  this 
kind, however,  are  not  numerous;  and 
we  cannot  but  think,  since  his  Diction- 
ary had  become  so  extensively  used  in 
schools, that  Mr.  Worcester  might  have 


offered  a  more  acceptable  service  and 
contributed  more  essentially  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  correct  and 
elegant  pronunciation,  had  he  adopted 
the  notation  of  Walker  instead  of  in- 
venting one,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  merits,  cannot  immediately  make  its 
way  to  general  use. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Worcester's  sys- 
tem of  pronunciation  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  Walker,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  Mr.  Worcester  is  entirely  in 
the  wrong.  He  gives  to  the  vowel  a  in 
the  words  liar,  palace,  rival,  abbacy — 
to  the  e  in  brier,  fuel,  celery — to  the 
i  in  elixtr,  ruin,  ability — ^to  the  o  in 
actor,  confess,  felony — and  to  the  u  in 
sulphur,  murmur,  the  same  sound  ! 
How  a  writer,  who  has  so  long  made 
our  language  an  object  of  study,  and  in 
a  work,  too,  wherein,  as  he  tells  us, 
"  Pronunciation  has  been  made  a  lead- 
ing object,  and  has  received  particular 
attention,"  should  neglect  to  make  a 
distinction  in  the  sounds  of  these  vow- 
els— a  distinction,  which  almost  every 
ear,  however  uncultivated,  will  easily 
detect,  is  somewhat  surprizing.  This 
confusion  of  vowel  sounds  when  vow- 
els are  not  under  the  power  of  the  pri- 
maiT  accents  is  the  most  offensive  of 
all  the  vulgarisms  that  are  heard  in  our 
New- England  pronunciation ;  but,  it  is 
pleasant  to  add,  that  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  rare.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear,  in  Congress,  some  learned  Ten- 
nessean  say  systum  for  system,  palus 
for  palace,  ruun  for  ruin,  abiler^  for 
ability,  &c.  but  such  violations  of  or- 
thoepy are  seldom  heard  in  the  North- 
em  States.  They  have  been  occasionally 
heard  at  Camoridge  on  an  exhibi- 
tion or  a  commencement  day  ;  we  also 
hear  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same 
occasions,  almar  mater,  magnar  chartar, 
sawr,  lawr,  readin,  say  in,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  peculiarUieSf  equally  el- 
egant, and,  doubtless,  venr  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  fidelity  of  the  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  But  not- 
withstanding the  sanction  of  this 
high  authority — derived  from  an  insti- 
tution so  long  and  so  justly  celebrated 
for  its  attention  to  the  purity  of  pronun- 
ciation and  the  grace  of  delivery,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Worcester 
has  committed  an  unfortunate  oversight, 
in  thus  jumbling  together  the  sounds  of 
vowels  which  in  their  nature  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  which  no  elegant 
speaker  or  reader  would  ever  thixik  of 
confounding.     Mr.  Worcester  does  in- 
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deed  admit,  in  his  preface,  that  the 
Mmnds  <^  the  anaccented  vowels,  in 
words  similar  to  thoee  we  have  quoted, 
ere  not  precisely  identical;  but  then 
he  declares, "  If  the  syllables  on  which 
the  primary  and  secondary  accents  fall, 
ere  correcUy  pronounced,  the  oomparap 
tiTely  indistinct  syllables  will  natural- 
ly be  pronounced  riffht."  This,  to  a 
certain  extent,  may  be  true,  and  it  is 
in  the  tntth  of  this  proposition,  and  in 
that  only,  that  any  antidote  is  found  to 
the  vicious  pronunciation  presented  in 
his  '<  Kej."  But  this  qualification  in  the 
prefibce  is  a  very  insufficient  preserva- 
trre  of  the  proper  sounds  of  these  vow- 
els. Those  for  whose  use  the  Diction- 
ary is  chiefly  intended  will  commit  the 
Key  to  memory,  but  they  will  not  be 
required  to  read  the  preface,  and  few  of 
them,  if  they  did  read  it,  would  be  able 
to  make  the  proper  or  intended  discrim- 
ination, in  tne  practical  application  of 
his  roles. 

Mr.  Worcester  has  introduced  into 
his  system  of  notation  a  character  to  re- 
present the  sound  of  a  and  e,  and  their 
combinations  with  each  other  and  with 
i,  in  &ne,  fair,  bear,  heir,  there,  &c. 
This  is  an  improvement  originally  9r 
dopted  by  Perry  in  his  edition  of  1800. 
The  sound  is  tliat  of  the  short  a  in  man, 
lengthened  by  the  liquid  r  followinff 
it.  It  was  owing  to  this  identity  3^ 
sound,  varving  only  in  ouantity^  prob- 
ably, which  induced  Walker  and  other 
accomplished  orthoepists  to  omit  any 
separate  mark  representing  it.  The 
class  of  words,  in  which  it  is  found,  is 
so  large,  and  tne  liability  to  mispronun- 
ciation so  easy,  that  a  mstinct  notation 
for  the  sound  appears  to  be  proper  and 
even  desirable.  Mr.  Worcester  has  also 
adopted  another  character  denoting  the 
same  sound  of  a  in  fast,  branch,  grasp, 
dec.  But  this  difference  is  also  a  differ- 
ence in  quantity  only.  With  all  this 
nicety  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  a 
sound,  which  varies  in  no  other  respect, 
and  in  regard  to  which  readers  can 
hardly  fall  into  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  so  great  an  error  in 
another  respect,  as  Uiat  towards  which 
our  preceding  comments  have  been  di- 
rected. 

We  have  not  examined  Mr.  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary  very  critically  in  re- 
spect to  some  other  peculiarities,  but 
enough  so  to  nerceive  that  it  exhibits 
indications  or  great  labor,  which,  like 
the  other  works  of  the  same  author, 
must  have  been  directed  by  uncommon 
intelligence. 

11 


The  Introductory  Discourse  and 
Lectures  delivered  in  Boston,  before 
the  Convention  of  Teachers,  and 
other  Friends  of  Education,  assem- 
bled to  form  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  August,  1830. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1830,  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  and  other  friends  of 
education  was  held  in  Boston,  and  con- 
tinued by  adjournment,  from  day  to 
day,  until  the  19th,  occupied  with  state- 
ments relative  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
New-England  States.  It  was  thought 
that  advantages  would  arise  from  future 
meetinj^  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  teachers.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  chosen,  to 
prepare  a  constitution  for  such  a  society, 
and  to  take  measures  for  another  meet- 
ing. The  work  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee was  executed ;  the  sketch  of  a 
constitution  was  formed ;  and,  that  the 
convention,  which  might  be  assembled 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  it  was  determined  to  invite 
gentlemen  to  give  lectures  before  the 
convention,  upon  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

This,  according  to  the  preface  of  the 
volume  before  us,  was  tne  origin  and 
occasion  of  the  discourses,  which  form 
that  volume.  The  convention  met  on 
the  19th  of  August,  in  the  Represent»' 
tives'  Hall,  in  Boston.  It  consisted  of 
several  hundred  perBons,  most  of  them 
actual  teachers,  from  eleven  states  in 
the  Union.  It  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  William  B.  Calhoun  of  Spring- 
field as  chairman,  and  George  B.  Em- 
erson and  Doct.  J.  W.  M'Kean  of  Bos- 
ton as  secretaries.  The  constitution 
prepared  by  the  committee,  mentioned 
above,  was  subsequently  adopted.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  discussion,  thirteen 
Lectures  were  delivered,  agreeably  to 
the  request  of  the  arranging  committee. 

The  Introductory  Lecture,  by  Pres- 
ident Wayland,  considers,  first,  the  ob- 
ject of  education ;  and,  secondly,  how 
that  object  is  to  be  accoraplished.  The 
subject  is  discussed  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner, and  the  admonitions  of  the  lecturer 
must  have  been  felt  by  many  of  his 
audience, — as  well  those  who  teach,  as 
those  who  are  subjects  of  teaching. 

On  the  proposition — "  It  is  practicable 
to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  dis- 
covery,'' the  writer  remarks — 

It  witl  not  be  denM  tbat  some  modes  of 
ihinklng  ara  better  adapted  to  the  dlscorsry  or 
truth  tnan  otbeft.    Those  tialns  of  tboQgbt 
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wbieh  follow  the  oidei  of  came  and  effect, 

(iremiaes  and  conclation,  or,  in  general,  what 
■  considered  the  order  of  the  understanding, 
are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in  discovery 
than  those  which  follow  the  order  of  the  casual 
relations,  as  of  time,  place,  resemblance  and 
contrast,  or.  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  order 
of  the  imngination.  Discovery  is  the  fruit  of 
patient  thought,  and  not  of  impetuous  comiiins- 
tion.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind,  di- 
rected in  the  train  of  the  understanding,  will 
be  a  far  better  instrument  of  discovery  than  if 
under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination.  And 
it  is  evident  that  the  one  roodeof  thinlcing  may 
be  as  well  cultivated  as  the  other,  or  as  any 
mode  whatsoever.  And  hence  has  arisen  the 
mighty  effect  which  Bacon  produced  upon  the 
world.  He  allured  men  from  the  weaving  of 
day-dreams  to  the  employment  of  their  reason. 
Jost  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  skill  in  the 
oae  of  our  reason,  will  be  the  progress  of 
truth. 

Again  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teaching  of  Bacon,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  consequence  of  improvement  in  ed- 
ucation, the  human  mind  hns,  in  fact,  become 
a  vastly  more  skilful  instrument  of  discovery 
than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proof  of  this,  1  do 
not  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that  more  power 
has  been  gained  over  ihn  agents  of  nature,  and 
that  they  have  been  made  to  yield  a  greater 
amount  of  human  happinesi  to  the  human  race, 
within  the  la»t  one  hundred  years,  than  for  ten 
times  that  period  before.  This,  of  itself,  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  an  abundant  increase  of 
Intellectual  activity.  1  would  also  refer  to  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  most  remarkable  discov- 
eries have  been  made  by  different  men  at  the 
same  time.  This  would  seem  to  show,  that 
mind  in  the  aggregate  was  moving  forward, 
and  that  every  thing  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted  must  soon  have  been  discovered, 
even  if  it  had  eluded  th<^  sagacity  of  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  observe  it.  This 
shows  that  the  power  of  discovery  has  already 
been  in  some  degree  increased  by  education. 
What  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  can  sure- 
ly be  carried  to  far  greater  perfection. 

Again  j  if  we  inquire  what  are  those  at- 
tributes of  mind  on  which  discovery  mainly 
depends,  I  think  we  shall  find  them  to  be  pa- 
tient observation,  acute  discrimination,  and 
cautious  induction.  Such  were  the  intellectual 
traiu  of  Newton,  that  prince  of  modem  philos- 
ophers. Now  it  is  evident  th^t  these  attributea 
can  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  thosn  of  ta^te  or 
imagination.  Hence,  it  seems  as  evident  that 
the  mind  may  h«  trained  to  discovery,  that  is, 
that  mind  may  be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  particular  laws  of  any  individ- 
ual substance,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be 
done. 

Another  proposition,  on  which  the 
author  comments  witli  peculiar  force, 
is,  that  the  progress  of  all  other  sci- 
ences depends  upon  education,  tis  a 
science.    He  remarks — 

If  this  be  so,  It  would  not  seem  arrogant  lo 
claim  for  education  the  rank  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  sciences,  excepting  only  tlie 
science  of  monils.  And,  hence,  we  infer,  that 
it  presents  subjects  vast  enough,  and  interests 
grave  enough,  to  task  the  highest  effort  of  the 
moet  giaed  intellect,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its 
powers.  Is  it  not  so?  If  it  be  so,  on  what 
principle  of  comninn  sense  is  it,  that  a  man  is 
considered  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  because 
he  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  himself  good 
for  no  one  thing  else  ?    Why  is  it,  that  the  utter 


want  of  sufficient  baalth  to  exertiae  aaj  olhar 
profession,  is  frequently  the  only  reason  why  a 
-man  should  be  thrust  into  this,  which  requires 
more  active  mental  labor  in  the  discharge  of  ha 
duties,  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever? 
Alas !  it  is  not  by  teachers  such  as  these  that 
the  intellectual  power  of  a  people  is  to  be 
created.  To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  leeson,  la  not 
to  educate  him.  He  who  is  not  able  to  leave 
bis  mark  upon  a  pupil,  never  ought  to  have  one. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  thrice 
resplendent  days  of  the  intellectual  glory  of 
Greece,  teachers  were  In  her  high  places.  Isoc- 
rates,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle  were,  with- 
out question,  stars  of  by  very  far  the  fliat 
magnitude.  In  that  matchless  constellation, 
which  still  surrounds  with  undiminished  effal- 
gence  the  name  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

Dr.  Wayland's  observations  upon  the 
manner  in  which  text-books  ougnt  to  be 
constructed,  should  be  daily  repeated  in 
the  ears  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school- 
committees.  We  make  a  short  ex- 
tract. 

They  should  contain  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
subject,  its  limits  and  relations.  Tbey  should 
be  arranged  after  tbe  most  perfect  method,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  easily  survey  the  subject  in 
all  Its  ramifications  ;  and  should  be  furnished 
with  examples  and  questions  to  illuftrate every 
principle  which  they  contain.  It  should  be  the 
design  of  the  author  to  make  such  a  book  as 
could  neither  be  studied  unless  the  pupil  un- 
derstood it,  nor  taught  unless  the  instrocter 
undeistood  it.  Such  books,  in  every  depart- 
ment, are,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  greatly 
needed. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  many 
of  these  school-books  which  are  beginning  to 
be  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  us?  There 
first  appears,  perhaps,  an  abridgement  of  a 
scientific  text  book.  Then,  lest  neither  in- 
structer  nor  pupil  should  be  able  to  understand 
it,  without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of 
each  page  or  chapter  or  section,  is  added  in  a 
second  and  improved  edition.  Then,  lest,  after 
all,  the  instructer  should  not  know  what  ques- 
tions should  be  asked,  a  copious  list  of  tbcwe  is 
added  to  a  third  and  still  more  Improved  edi- 
tion. The  design  of  this  sort  of  work  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  all  mental  exercise  to  a  mere  act 
of  the  memory,  and  then  to  render  tbe  ne- 
cessity even  for  the  use  of  this  faculty  as  small 
as  may  be  possible.  Carry  the  principle  but  a 
little  farther,  and  an  automaton  would  answer 
every  purpose  exactly  as  well  as  an  instructer. 
Let  us  put  away  all  these  miserable  helps,  as 
fast  as  possible,  I  pray  you.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  business  of  an  Instructor  begins 
where  the  oflUce  of  a  book  ends.  It  is  the  ac- 
tion of  mind  upon  mind,  exciting,  awakening, 
showing  by  example  the  power  of  reasoning 
and  the  scope  of  generalization,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  (hat  the  pupil  should  not  think  ; 
this  is  the  noble  and  ennobling  duty  of  an  in- 
stricter. 

An  analysis  of  tlie  several  lectures  in 
this  volume  would  occupy  more  space 
than  can  here  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose ;  and  to  select  particular  per- 
formances as  subjects  of  peculiar  appro- 
bation when  all  are  respectable,  nu^ht 
subject  us  to  an  imputation  of  invid- 
iousness  that  we  are  sure  would  be  mis- 
applied. The  volume,  too,  has  been 
before  the  public  for  some  months,  and 
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kaa  probably  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
man  J,  perhaps  most  of  those,  who  take 
an  especial  interest  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. We  conclude  our  notice  with 
a  short  ejLtract  from  the  lecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Newman,  on  a  practical  method 
of  teaching  Rhetoric, — an  extract,  which 
reeommends  itself  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  aspiring  geniuses  of  mod- 
em days. 

An  erroneoos  impression  which  ex'isis  on  this 
•abject  is,  that  the  rules  of  rhetoric  are  m~ 
sminis  CD  genius,  fetters  to  confine  and  limit 
the  free  action  of  the  soaring  powers  of  the 
bujDiao  intellect.  He  who  regards  tlieni  must 
be  content  to  *^dweU  in  decencies  forever," 
and  never  can  exhibit  that  originality  and  vigor 
oftluMighl  and  expression,  which  are  iudica- 
itons  ofa  superior  mind. 

I  would  ask  those  who  have  such  views,  to 
consider  for  a  moment,  the  origin  and  design 
of  ihes«  rules.  So  far  as  they  are  founded  on 
conveittioual  agreement,  which  is  the  cane  in 
respect  to  all  rules  which  relate  to  the  u^e  of 
laogaage,  they  must  exist,  and  be  observed, 
whether  found  in  systems  of  rheloiic  or  not. 
They  are  restraints  to  genius  no  furtiier  than 
the  use  of  imperfect  means  for  the  expression 
of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
are  restraints  -,  and  while  man  is  compelled  (u 
ase  symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  his  thoughts, 
•ach  restraints  must  exist. 

Those  rules,  which  belong  to  literary  taste, 
rest,  it  is  true,  on  a  different  basis,  bst  still  on 
one  wbicti  has  solidity  and  fixedness.  They 
a<e  not,  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be, 
the  a  prutri  decisions  of  men,  who  have  as- 
somed  to  themselves  unauthorised  power.  De- 
rived as  they  are  from  those  writings,  which, 
in  different  ages  and  nations,  have  been  objects 
of  admiration,  they  are  in  consonance  with  the 
general  feelings  of  men — with  what  is  found  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The 
loftiest  genius,  untaught,  ma^  conform  lo 
tbem  ;  tt  cannot  with  impunity  transgress 
tbem. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  the  restraints, 
which  leave  room  for  the  genius  of  an  Irving 
and  a  Scott,  will  not  keep  duwii  those  who 
make  tlie  complaint  we  are  considering,  frem 
rising  to  any  height,  to  which  it  is  safe  for  them 
to  venture. 

Another  predjudice,  which  rhetoric  in  com- 
pany with  her  sifter  branches  is  called  to  en- 
counter, is,  that  she  has  to  do  with  mere 
words, — those  words  which  we  are  told  are 
the  **  daughters  of  earth,  while  things  are  the 
sons  of  heaven."  This  objection  to  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  which,  indeed,  is  not  always,  or 
most  frequently,  made  by  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  these  eons  of  heaven,  has  influ- 
ence on  many  minds.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  feel- 
ing of  pi  ide,  which  is  nourished  by  its  indul- 
gence. To  answer  it,  however,  is  easy.  No 
one  asserts,  that  mere  words,  however  well 
chosen  and  marshaled,  however  harinnnious 
and  flowing,  are  objects  worthy  the  attention 
of  thinking,  reflecting  men.  Neither  is  there, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  queKtion,  that  thnughts 
alone,  however  valuable,  would  be  of  but  little 
ose  to  the  world  at  large,  withont  that  clearness 
and  power  of  expression,  which  it  is  Ihe  prov- 
ince of  rhetoric  to  furnish  \  so  that,  continuing 
the  illostration,  we  might  ask,  what  would  be 
the  worth  of  these  vaunted  sons  of  heaven, 
witboat  the  daughters  of  earth  to  make  thrm 
known,  and  adorn  I  hem  .' 


A  Sermon  preached  at  the  An- 
nual Election,  May  25,  1831,  before 
His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln,  Gov- 
ernor, and  His  Honor  Thomas  L. 
Winthrop,  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Honorable  Council,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  By  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Withington,  Pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Newbury. 

The  occasion,  on  whicli  tliis  discourse 
was  delivered,  was  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  day,  when  our  puri- 
tan forefathers  assembled  to  choose,  for 
their  infant  colony,  a  governor  and  as- 
sistants. An  election  of  the  first  offi- 
cers of  the  state,  or  an  induction  of 
them  to  oillce,  and  an  organization  of  the 
legislative  body,  has  been  annually  ob- 
served on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May, 
from  that  to  the  present  time.  But, the 
ancient  May  festival  is  no  more.  By 
the  recent  decision  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  their  political  year  is 
henceforward  to  commence  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January.  Whether  this 
alteration  of  the  political  style  will  break 
up  the  anniversaries  of  numerous  relig- 
ious and  charitable  societies,  which  have 
clustered  around  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  or  transfer  them,  too,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  year,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  cannot  be  at  present  resolv- 
ed. In  either  case,  many  of  the  *'  time- 
honored"  recollections  and  associations, 
connected  with  the  ancient  election 
day,  will  doubtless  be  obliterated.  But 
this  consideration  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  Mr.  Withington 's  sermon. 

The  discourse  professes  to  be  a  "  de- 
fence of  the  clergy  of  our  land."  Wheth- 
er it  be  such  a  defence  as  he  intended, 
or  whether  they,  "as  constituent  mem- 
bers of  tlie  state,"  needed  such  a  de- 
fence, are  questions  which  every  man 
will  decide  for  himself.  We  offer  no 
analysis  of  the  discourse,  nor  any  sy- 
nopsis of  the  argument.  The  style  of  it 
is  sententious,  nervous  and  epigram- 
matic. We  have  never  read  a  sermon 
so  rich  in  mythological,  poetical  and 
historical  illustration.  We  subjoin  a 
few  paragraphs,  taken  almost  at  ran- 
dom, as  specimens  of  the  style. 

Is  it  best,  that  there  should  be  such  a  profes- 
sion as  a  Christian  Ministry  .'  This  question 
can  be  answered  only  by  asking  another.  Is 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  fr»in  Heaven  oi  of 
men?  If  the  religion  of  our  fathers  was  false, 
why  then  its  niimsitcrs  nrc  a  nel  of  useless  im- 
postors, which  the  sooner  we  remove  the  bet- 
ter ii  is  for  our  land.  But  1  have  thought,  that 
no  class  of  men  have  so  much  reason  to  believe 
III  relieion  as  our  statef^incn  ;  for  there  is  no 
one  science,  that  lead*  so  directly  lo  its  snnc- 
tloiis  ns  tliiU  of  legislation.     \  nio^t  convinc- 
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iac  proof  of  tte  trath  ef  nveloliofi  nlf  ht  bo 
dnwn  from  a  Tiaw  of  •oeietj.  It  is  nir  beuer 
than  tba  material  world.  Th«  material  world 
oalj  ttiewfl  the  eilatence  of  God  with  aome  of 
hii  general  attrlbalee,  such  aa  hie  wiidom  and 
power*,  but  the  political  world  is  an  metMml 
specimen  of  the  operation  of  his  laws.  What 
is  the  Bible  but  the  unfolding  of  a  great  gov- 
ernment, shewing  the  necessity  of  laws  to  the 
welfare  of  the  universe,— aalng  on  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  men  by  punishments  and  rewards. 
Heating  the  great  Uw-glTOr  on  his  throne  ;  and 
pointing  us  to  that  flnal  court  of  Justice  where 
we  must  all  be  tried  ?  Religion  is  but  an  eiten- 
slon  of  thst  very  science  in  which  every  stalee- 
man  is  engaged.  It  is  the  per/drtien  of  those 
principles  which  vouare  debating  in  your  halls 
of  legulatlon  and  courts  of  iustice  every  day. 
The  only  difference  is,  God  reftnes  on  these 
principles  and  applies  them  to  the  heart.  In 
this  science  you  may  pick  up  a  thousand  illus- 
trations and  a  thousand  proofs  to  support  the 
truths  of  revelation.  The  goepel  is  based  on 
the  depravity  of  man.  It  is  a  remedial  system 
to  leaa  him  from  hie  fallen  state  to  Immortal 
gl'iry.  And  who  has  more  proofii  of  the  de- 
pravitv  of  man  than  the  statesman?  Who 
should  feel  more  the  need  of  thic  refining  pow- 
er ?  In  settling  the  question  of  human  deprav- 
ity or  in  forming  a  right  conception  of  how  that 
depravity  operates,  I  would  glvi  more  for  the 
observation  of  some  eiperienced  statesman, 
like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  for  the  theorise 
of  all  the  metaphysicians  that  ever  wrote. 
Pollticiant.  too,  more  than  any  other  men, 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  greater  sanc- 
tions than  this  world  could  supply  to  support 
their  laws.  This  gave  rise  to  many  fblse  relig. 
Ions.  They  found  that  the  dungeon  and  the 
rack  were  not  suActent  to  awe  man  to  his  duty 
without  a  belief  in  the  invisible  world.  In  that 
masterly  performance,  BuTLaa't  Araloot,  a 
train  of  rsaaoning,  which  It  seems  to  me  no 
man  c«n  understand  snd  be  an  infidel,  more 
Illustrations  are  drawn  from  political  life  than 
perhaps  from  any  other  source.  The  truth  is— 
this  life  is  a  specim«n  of  the  government  of 
Ood  i  it  is  an  outline,  which  revelation  fills  op } 
and  as  a  poet  says,  that  lAs  mudtwnt  sstrene- 
fiisr  is  sMif,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  politi- 
cian, who  rejects  revelation,  can  hardly  under- 
stand his  profession.  The  eilgencles  of  life 
prove  the  reality  of  the  Gospel. 

******** 

Religion  is  so  congenial  to  our  moral  appre- 
hension ',  so  rooted  and  grounded  on  the  most 
rational  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart, 
that  to  exterminate  His  like  deny tng  some  of 
the  permanent  affections  of  the  soul.  Slay  it 
In  one  age,  and  it  will  revive  in  the  next. 
Still  it  istru«2  that  its socceas  In  agieat  degree 
depends  on  the  character  of  iu  oflicial  defend- 
ers. They  embody  it  in  tbelr  exampie  ;  they 
bring  it  down  from  its  abstractions,  and  present 
It,  in  its  most  glowing  colors,  to  the  living 
world.  So  convinced  were  our  soceetors  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  that  thry  cariied  their  re- 
spect for  the  clergy  to  the  highest  point.  The 
magistrate  and  tne  preacher  were  in  fellow- 
ship *,  they  constantly  played  into  each  other's 
hand :  and  they  both  felt,  that,  while  religion 
would  be  a  wild  principle,  in  the  m»ioiity 
without  laws;  that  law»,  also,  could  net  be 
supported  without  the  additional  sanctions  of 
religion. 

Such  were  the  views  of  our  fkthers,  right  or 
wrong.  But  times  are  chonged.  It  needs  but 
a  superficial  view  of  the  state  of  opinion  to  see 
that  clergymen  are  falling  foMt,  very  fast,  into 
neglect.  Instead  of  that  dt.ep  marked  respect, 
which  allowed  and  even  invited  an  interfer- 
ence in  concerns  purely  civil,  «  clergyman  now 


li  hardly  •llowad  tocxerdae  Msown  Itei 
and,  if  the  process  should  »  on,  wo  arom 
•ooie  danger  of  being  shuffied  out  of  oarnocial 
exietence.  Human  opinions  always  tend  to  ex  • 
tromes  ;  the  tide  that  fiowi  in  on  the  perigee 
and  the  full,  and  fills  owy  creek  and  ebaaael 
with  its  waters,  hi  apt  to  roll  out  as  largely,  and 
leave  the  flau  and  the  sea-giass  exposed  to  the 
son.  In  our  profession  we  are  now  paying  the 
penalty  of  that  superstitloav  reveronce,  which 
was  once  paid  to  our  order  by  tlief«ther«of 
New-England.  When  a  large  body  of  nsen 
are  flattered  and  cherished  excessively,  there 
wUl  be  some  Individuals  whe  will  use  their  in> 
fluence  Imprudently.    Thhi  cannot  appear  aor- 

Crhiinff  to  on«i  who  knows  human  nature.  All 
trge  bodies  of  men  will  have  some  weak  indi- 
viduals among  them.  Such  men,  when  they 
see  a  crowd  around  them,criuginp  and  worabip* 
ing,  will  give  themselves  airs  of  imporUoce. 
They  will  be  affected,  as  Alexander  was  by  the 
music  of  Timotheus. 

With  ravished  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  sphenes. 
These  storiee  are  diligently  told ;  Ibey  are 
considered  as  certain  proofii  of  clerical  domina- 
tion ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  i«,  but  so  it  is— 
the  world  ii  much  more  disposed  to  make  all 
answerable  for  the  faulu  of  one  in  our  profes- 
sion, than  in  any  other.  If  a  merchant  Adis  la 
a  fhiudulent  bankruptcy,  no  body  suppoees  that 
any  logic  wUl  prove,  from  these  premises,  that 
all  merchants  aro  cheats.  But  if  a  prsacher  de- 
parts from  the  simplicity  of  his  character— 
>*  See,"  they  say,  "  the  priests  of  all  religloBe 
are  the  same,  and  all  priests  aro  alike."  ft 
would  seem,  fmm  some  conclusions  that  we 
hear,  that  nature  lost  her  variety  by  enierteg 
thesacied  office  i  that  the  moment  a  man  put 
on  a  black  coat,  bis  identity  was  merged  in  the 
whole  class,  who  wear  black.  In  thlswmy, 
not  only  th«i  fhnlts  of  the  Ihthen  sro  visited  on 
tbe  childran  }  but  the  fkults  of  every  weak 
man,  and  every  bad  man,  aro  visited  on  the 
whole  profession ;  and  thus  the  poor  clergy- 
man goea  down--down  into  that  low  valley 
where  he  needs  sll  his  humility  to  give  sweet- 
ness to  its  repose. 

After  an  allusion  to  the  extraordinaiy 
reverence  paitl  to  the  clergy  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  our  history,  and  a  state- 
ment of  some  circumstances  to  justify 
the  setting  of  ministers  so  high  in  the 
affections  of  our  fathers,  the  author 
says — 

But  yon  will  ask— is  this  roprssentatlon  just  -, 
The  very  fiist  preachers  in  the  colony  might 
have  been  mortified  and  self-denying  men.  But 
did  there  not  follow  a  very  different  class  f 
Men  who  step  into  the  Influence  which  othera 
bad  acquired  j  of  a  sour  aristocratic  character. 
Wereroembersome,you  will  say,  who  seemed 
to  rule  with  the  rigor  of  a  Romish  priesthood. 
We  remember  when  tbe  prelate  of  the  parish 
used  to  sulk  round,  with  his  awful  white  wig 
— And  his  visage  screwed  Into  a  formal  sanctity 
—infusing  terrors  into  all  the  children  he  met. 
We  remember  the  set  vile  bows  which  we  paid 
him  and  the  gloomy  terrora  that  he  infused  into 
ourheaits.  He  was  in  fact  the  little  Pope  of 
his  scanty  dominion  ;  and  he  exacted  and  re- 
ceived the  triple  crown.  I  wish  not,  my  hear- 
ete,  to  defend  any  thing  that  is  wrong  }  I  see 
that  mannera  are  changed  ;  and  that  much  of 
that  aristocratic  trapping  which  distinguished 
the  gentlemen  of  the  last  age  ha»  disappeared. 
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a*  well  M  \n  tavrs.    if  the  clergy 

a««  wera  aoaten  wmA  too  flnid  of  iofliMnee,  I 


clergy  of  the  lait 


I  aorry  for  tJie  mitttke.  Bat  I  beieech  you 
to  ba  equal  ia  yoor  Judg enent.  Were  not  oth- 
er ctaMca  ia  tbe  •mme  error  ?  We  bad  laid 
aaida  aionareby,  but  eome  of  its  tanele  and 
frinsaa  remained.  We  had  bonnd  ibe  atronf 
■Ban ;  and  tamed  him  out  of  the  house  ;  but 
aoow  of  hie  furnitore  was  left  onspoiled.  It  ia 
to  be  wished  that  even  now  our  manneia  were 
a  Itotla  note  republleao  ;  that  the  rich  and  tbe 
poor  would  not  live  at  cneh  a  danierous  dis- 
taaee;  for,  depend  on  It,  In  order  to  be  good  ra- 
pvUicaiis  joa  must  be  so  throng  bout ;  to  lead 
tbo  people  yen  mnstmiz  with  tbe  people  }  you 
oraat  pour  yourself  into  lociet?  ;  for  liberty 
caBoot  last  when  it  is  assailed  by  a  system  of 
nuuinen  wholly  contrary  to  its  spirit.  The 
clorfy  it  la  true  nnrtook  of  the  general  error. 
Tbey  had  their  niulto.  They  put  loo  much 
powder  on  their  wip.  They  wore  large  shoe> 
iNickles  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  they  had  been 
a  tittle  mote  fiuniliar  and  condescending.  But 
avffcly  tbe  ioTOterate  errors  of  an  age  and  a 
pnrofeaBtoB  are  not  the  greatest  crimes.  We 
•tide  Into  Uiem  befors  we  are  aware  of  it ;  and 
aa  to  itaelr  wigs,  I  think  1  have  seen  some  tre- 
memious  wigs  oa  the  heads  of  laymen ;  and  I 
am  Dot  sure  that  they  coveted  up  any  more 
braine. 

There  ia  a  {pod  deal  of  truth  and  pur 
thoe  in  the  following  descriptiye  para- 
graph. 

It  In  tbe  lot  of  a  minister  In  o«r  country,  gen- 
emily,  to  live  on  a  poor  salary  ;  to  be  engaged 
in  ohecare  duties  }  te  walk  his  narrow  round 
without  eacooragemeat  or  applause.  He  must 
meet  all  the  dangers  of  a  tumultuous  and  fluc- 
loatiag  parish  \  must  declare  truth,  which  men 
do  not  leliah,  and  reconcile  tempers  in  which 
there  in  no  conformity.  He  must  visit  all } 
moat  nympathiae  with  all.  He  muat  go  into 
rvery  coctage  and  hear  tbe  doleful  tales  of  pov- 
erty  and  dietreso,  and  often  go,  to  Inciease  bis 
task.  witlNMit  any  means  of  relief ;  he  must 
■taad  by  every  sick  bed,  and  watch  tne  glazing 
eye  aod  hear  the  expiring  groan.  He  must  go 
to  every  huuse  of  mourning  ;  every  creature 
in  distress  has  a  uz  on  his  sympathy.  Final- 
ly, when  age  has  worn  out  his  power,  sncb  hi 
tbe  preearioua  nature  of  modem  settlements, 
be  mostbe  dismiased  wlthont  any  provision  for 
tbe  decline  of  life  ;  without  bread  for  support, 
or  a  shelter  for  his  dying  bead. 

The  following  extract  is  an  api>ropri- 
ate  reflection,  following  an  allusion  to 
the  qnarrels  of  Fox  and  Burke,  Hamil- 
ton and  Burr. 

The  wot  Id  scarcely  presenU  a  sight  more 
humbling  than  a  great  man  with  great  erron. 
A  high  atstion  marred  and  corrupted  by  the 
same  little  vices  that  disgrace  the  meanest  of 
onr  race.  We  look  up  to  such  a  man  as  to  a 
burning  mountain,  ezalted  on  high,  to  pour  out 
bis  fler/  streams  *,  and  to  be  a  more  conspicu- 
ous spectacle  of  convulsion  and  disgrace.  All 
eyes  behold  him  ;  all  hearts  feet  his  shame. 
Such  sighu  abate  that  envy  which  is  incited  by 
high  stations  ;  and  lead  us  to  conclude,  with 
revelation,  that  e«ri'y  in  kit  bfst  estate  m«R  t« 
•ftagethtr  vanitf. 

Let  all  who  are  disposed  to  radicalism 
read  and  consider  the  following. 

Government,  my  hear^m,  Is  a  restraint  on 
human  passions  ;  and  in  ihtR  respect  it  bearsi  a 
riose  afflnily  to  religion.    In  both  ca5es  it  U 


implied  that  aomething  of  private  gratlfleaiion 
is  to  be  resigned  to  the  general  good  That  11b- 
ertv  which  appears  so  glorioos  in  declamation 
—the  very  name  of  which  has  called  forth  such 
ezeriions,  and  kindled  such  raptures  ina  tliou 
sand  breasts,  is  one  of  the  maddeet  principles 
imaginable,  when  carried  to  what  might  seem 
to  be  Its  theoretic  perfection.  In  this  state  it 
eziata  only  amoog  savagea  ;  it  roams  with  the 
Arab  over  his  sandy  deseru,  and  followa  the 
inhabiunt  of  Afghaunisun  to  hia  rocky  moun- 
tains It  is  passion  let  loose  to  prey  on  human 
happlnos.  It  is  well  described  in  holy  writ, 
when  it  is  said,  in  tJhes*  dava  lAsre  W9  no  kimg 
M  laratl^  and  e9trf  mum  did  what  mag  right  m 
hit  own  §f €9,  It  is  a  mnk,  luzurious  soil,  un- 
tamed and  uncultivated,  where  the  richest 
planu  and  the  vilest  weeds  grow  up  in  the 
same  green  abundance  ;  where  you  see  the 
wheat  blade  and  the  apple-tree,  mized  in  with 
the  Canada  thistle,  the  dog-graasand  the  dead- 
ly nightshade  }  and  however  productive  this 
state  may  be  of  real  mhieries,  it  has  its  charms 
fot  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  Govern- 
ment, like  religion,  is  a  surrender  of  some  Im- 
mediate gratification  for  some  sober  and  lasting 
good.  In  order,  then,  to  tame  man  to  its  ra- 
atrainta,  you  want  the  cooperation  of  every 
aalniary  principle  that  can  make  him  •  think- 
ing being  and  bear  on  his  voluntary  powers. 
You  must  addreva  his  conscience,  his  intrrsst, 
his  reason ;  you  must  call  up  futurity  to  his 
view,  and  teach  him  that  when  be  resigns  his 
passions'  food,  his  loss  hi  Infinite  gain.  So  re- 
luctant is  the  heart  to  subiytt  to  restraints,  that 
every  inducement  must  be  brought  up  before 
it ;  they  must  be  repeated  *,  line  must  be  given 
upon  line  and  precept  on  nrecept.  Sometimes 
you  must  draw  your  motives  ftom  a  sense  of 
honor  ;  sometimes  tkom  a  seitse  of  interest  i 
sometlmee  from  a  senee  of  virtue,  and  sume- 
tlmes  from  religion  •,— and  all  theee  will  be  too 
weak  unless  enforced  by  time.  Leave  out  one 
of  the  great  inducements,  and  you  impede  tbe 
progress  of  man  towards  his  poliilcal  perfec- 
tion. Just  look  back  to  history,  and  see  what 
an  ezpense  of  time  and  means  there  has  been 
to  make  man  (and  very  Imperfectly  too)  a  civil 
being. 

The  prominent  sentiment  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  is  the  last  we 
shall  take  from  the  discourse,  is  one 
which  has  recently  grown  popular  in 
New-England,  and  has  been  aavocated 
by  eome  of  the  best  statesmen.  It  is 
probable,  that,  before  many  years,  there 
will  be  no  law  in  existence  giving  a 
cumpulsory  maintenance  to  thecler^. 

My  respected  hearers,  I  have  endeavored  to 
speak  for  my  own  profession  *,  aod  perhaps  you 
will  now  ask  me,  What  doe*  your  order  want? 
Do  they  wish  the  legislature  to  pass  a  liw  for 
their  legal  support  and  establish  a  stati*  church? 
No,  by  no  means  If  you  ask  us  what  you 
shall  do  for  us,  we  answer  vnu,  as  the  mer- 
chants of  France  did  Loiiin  XiV.  wli<>n  he  a»k- 
ed  them  what  he  should  do  for  commercr— /et 
US  alone.  We  wish  for  your  |»«*isonai  ettesm 
but  not  for  your  legal  protection.  We  do  not 
even  a«k  for  the  present  feeble  support  of  relig- 
ious worship  which  now  blots  your  statute 
book,  if  rrligion  cannot  support  itself,  and 
roust  sink,  we  will  sink  with  it.  But  ()!  do 
not  peisunally  trifle  with  what  God  holds  sa- 
cred ;  do  not  treat  us  and  our  cause  with  the 
sneer  of  cold  contempt— do  not  forget  all  the 
service  that  religion  his  done  for  ^our  cnnntry; 
Ao  not  forget  tiie  pa.t  glory  of  ^ew  England; 
do  i.ol  trample  on  (he  cross  of  ChriPt. 
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An  Address  to  the  Members  of 
the  Bar  of  Worcester  County ,  Mas- 
sachusetts, October  2, 1829.  By  Jo- 
seph Willard. 

In  this  very  well  written  and  accu- 
rate performance  (which  is  none  the 
worse  for  consisting  of  140  octavo  pages,) 
the  author  has  gone  as  thoroughly  as  was 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion— and  not  more  so— into  the  early 
lustory  of  the  Worcester  Bar,  and 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  great 
men  who  have  practiced  in  that  Court. 
Among  these  were  John  Read,  Richard 
and  Francis  Dana,  Trowbridge,  Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher,  Jonathan  Sewall,  John 
Adams,  Abel  Strong,  James  Putnam, 
Daniel  Bliss,  the  Spraffues,  Lincolns, 
and  many  others.  He  uso  gives  some 
account  at  large,  of  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  profession,  replies  to 
the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast 
upon  it,  and  enlarges  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  eminence  in  it. 
Passing  some  of  these  weightier  matters, 
we  find  the  following  passage. 

Suffolk  is  coeval  '»iih  the  colony,  andMid- 
dteMx  WM  esublished  nineteen  yean  afler- 
wardfl.  They  belong  to  thoee  simple  days 
of  old,  wbeo  heresy  wu  punished  with  ban- 
ishment and  stnbboroness  in  children,  curs- 
ing or  smiting  parents,  idolatry,  blasphemy, 
consulting  with  a  familiar  spirit,  4tc.  »ere 
capital  offences.  When  the  title  of  Mr.  «vas 
honorable,  and  Joeias  Plaisto«»e,  for  petty 
larceny,  was,  with  other  punishment,  sentenced 
to  be  called  Joeias,  and  ;iot  Mr.  Joeias  as  ha 
used  to  be  ;  when  sergeant  Perkins  was  order- 
ed to  carry  forty  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk } 
when  Daniel  Clark  was  fined  forty  shillings 
for  being  an  immoderate  drinlter,  and  John 
Wedgwood  was  set  in  the  stocks,  for  being  in 
the  company  of  drunkards  }  when  Henry  Felch 
was  fined  and  admonished  for  his  rash  speak- 
ing, and  Captain  Level  was  admonished  to 
take  heed  of  light  carriage,  and  Edward  Palm- 
er for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  fourpence  for  the  wood  work 
of  Bostun  stocks,  was  fined  and  tet  In  the  stocks 
of  his  own  making  ;  and  when  for  mean  men 
to**  wear  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  l>uitons,  or 
points  at  thetr  knees,  or  to  walk  in  great  boots, 
or  women  of  the  same  rank  to  wear  silk  or  tyf- 
fany  hoods  or  scarfs,'*  was  visited  with  a  ae- 
vera  penalty. 

We  give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Willard 's 
method  of  illustrating  and  enlivening 
his  subject. 

Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  illustrious  pre- 
decessors j — of  Coke  in  his  industry,  who 
"  thanked  God  that  he  never  gave  his  body  to 
physic,  his  heart  to  crui'Uy,  nor  hii  hand  to 
corruption"  ;— -of  Hale,  the  proudest  because 
the  purest  name  in  English  history  ;  "ofun 
blemished  integrity  and  uprigbtntss  m  every 
character  of  lile,— of  generoui  frankness  and 
open  Kiiicerity  in  convers«tion,  of  unalterable 
adherence  in  ail  stations  to  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  lilierty,  accompanied  with  a 
serious  regard  to  true  piety;" — and,  in  the 
words  or  Hazier,  ''tha:    unwcarrod  student, 


that  pradent  mtn,  that  solid  phUosopkcr,  that 
Ikmous  lawyer,  that  pIlUr  and  basis  of  Jostaoe, 
who  would  net  have  done  an  unjust  act  for 
any  worldly  price  or  motive  j  the  ornament  of 
his  msi^ety'a  government,  and  honor  of  Eng- 
land, the  highest  faculty  of  the  soul  of  Weai- 
minster  Hall,  and  pattern  to  all  the  reverend 
and  hooorabis  Judges  }  that  godly,  serious, 
and  practical  Christian,  the  lover  or  goodneee 
and  all  good  men,  a  lamenter  of  the  clergy's 
selfishness,  and  unfaithfulness,  and  discord." 
Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  Selden,  Claren- 
don, Holt,  Hardwicke,  Nottingham,  Mansfield. 
Thurlow,  s^ir  William  Jones,  and  the  liost  uf 
worthies,  the  lighuof  Westminster  Hall  i--and 
of  our  own  numerous  distinguished  men  in  tlie 
profession,  who  have  done  so  much  for  them- 
selves and  the  country ;  and  dwell  upon  tJie 
recollection  of  the  giAed  juiists  who  aided  in 
the  cause  uf  our  Revoluiiun,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  frame  uf  government,— of  Haw- 
ley,  James  Otis,  Adams,  duincy,  Ellsworih, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  Wythe,  Jefferson,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Randolph,  Henry,  Parsons,  Gore, 
Ames,  Dexter,  King,  and  as  the  eye  traces 
backward  the  course  of  time,  and  we  see  their 
venerable  forms  passing  In  review  before  os, 
like  the  Trojan  hero  we  would  exclaim — 

" Manibus  date  lilia  pleaia*, 

Purpureoo  spargam  flores." 
It  was  men  of  this  cast,  who  in  stormy 
periods  girded  on  the  armor,  and  subdued 
might  to  the  empire  of  justice.  Tliey  were  of 
that  popular  cost  in  the  profession,  answering 
the  description  of  James,  the  pedant  and  kimg, 
who  when  the  twelve  Judges  were  brought  be- 
fore him  in  the  case  of  the  commeadams  de- 
clared, "that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  the  popular  sort  of  lawyers  hod  been  the 
men  that  most  offrontediy  liad  trodden  upon 
his  prerogative." 

There  are  more  interesting  facts  re- 
lative to  the  legal  profession,  in  this 
pamphlet,  than  in  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  met  with.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  lawyers  in  the  United  States  is 
set  down  at  9000 ;  in  MassachuseUs 
600  (two  years  since.)  The  new  law 
list  in  England  is  stated  to  contain  the 
names  of  1036  barristers,  138  counsel 
under  the  Bar,  &c.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  London  attorneys,  estimated  at 
about  i)000,  and  in  the  country  at  2667. 
The  grand  total  is  12,896. 

The  Triumphs  of  Faith;  a  Poem, 
delivered  before  the  Porter  Rhetor- 
ical Societv  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Andover,  September  21,  1830. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Huntington. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  poem  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  sect  of  orthodox  congrega- 
tionalists.  As  might  be  expects,  ue 
character  of  tlie  religious  sentiments 
which  it  illustrates  and  enforces  par- 
takes of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism. 
It  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
and.  though  there  are  manv  prosaic 
lines,  and  a  few  phrases  which  indicate 
inadvertence  or  naste  in  the  composi- 
tion,   tlie     versification    is     unifonnly 
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smooth,    exact,    and  a^eable.     The 
opening  stanzaa  are  spirited. 

TUa  b  a  gkrkNM  worid :  earth,  ten.  and  aky 
Witih  beauty'*  fariffat  and  rmriooa  foimi  replete : 
Above,  beneath,  aroand,  the  niptur'd  ejre 
Wide  aoeaca  of  lovelineas  and  grandeur  greet. 
Each  fvntle  breath  ofSprinf  wafts  odon  eweet ; — 
Suznmer'e  fiur  jut>miae  Aatumn's  ^ifta  perform : — 
E*cn  in  Mern  Winter's  reicn  vhat  bieaainga  meet, 
To  cheer  the  heart,  the  aoctal  breaat  to  warm, 
And  bid  as  hail  the  oiontha  of  darknew  and  or>tonii  I 

Nor  ret  for  Man  alone  (hia  rkh  domAin  :— 
Worlds  within  worlda  the  Maker '■  kindneae  abare. 
Tan  herds  n>a>eetk  crop  the  rerdant  plain, 
While  luect  milliona  Tlewleea  dance  in  air  ,•— 
The  feather'd  tribee,  through  regiooa  tnigfat  and  &ir, 
la  Bdfth  and  melody,  delighted  rore : — 
E'en  Ocean's  deptfae  proclaim  the  bounteous  can 
Of  Him,  vbose  natiue  and  whoae  name  ia  Lore : — 
LMe  branthes  in  ev'ry  gale,  and  sings  in  every  grove  I 

Yet  oh  !  oomc  blight  hath  lkIl*D  on  this  bir  acene, 
Biace  He  wbo  spread  it  forth  his  work  survey 'd, 
ABd<— while  tlie  raomlnr  stars,  in  f  lorr  sheen, 
1  for  joy  to  view  &e  oris  be  made, — 


lofty  shrine? 


Prooounc'd  them  good.    A  dark  and  dismal  shade 
Haags  o'er  these  realms  of  beauty  and  of  bliaa : — 
ESmt  why  do  aoanda  of  wo  my  ear  invade  f 
What  means  the  lion's  roar,  the  aerpent'a  bias  ;— 
Whenc«*nTor,  pain  and  death,  in  auch  a  world  aa  this  ? 

The  following  apostrophic  stanzas  af- 
ford a  fair  specimen  of  the  style — 

O  ptedofu  Book,  tliese  wonders  that  records, 
9iQod*m  own  arm  for  man's  salvation  wrought ! 
What  cheering  light  each  aaered  leaf  affords ; 
What  lofty  themes  of  soal  entrancing  thought  I 
Here  tastes  the  immortal  mind  the  fiwd  ahe  aoufht 
in  vain  throug'h  Aeademna*  lofty  grove  ; — 
Pmit  from  the  Tree  of  Lift  uniadmg  brought, 
And  sparkling'  cups,  fill'd  at  the  Poant  sbove, 
Te  swell  the  breast  with  }oy,— to  melt  the  heart  with  love  I 

Thoa  peerless  Volume  of  Klemal  Truth  I 
Each  bcaming^  page  instinct  with  life  divine  I 
Oar  fiUthfol  pude  throufb  all  the  snares  of  youth  ;— 
Our  ftrro  support  when  nature's  oow'is  decUne  I 
O  who  thy  heav'niy  dietaies  would  resign. 
For  ptmid  Philoaophy's  deceitful  lore  ! 
While  Heaven's  own  Day-star  sheds  iu  light  benign, 
O  wlw  would  choose  with  doobtful  step  to  oore. 
By  Reason's  glimm'ring  lamp,  earth's  darlcen'd  maxea  o'er  I 

Sure  wofd  of  prophecy  I  'tb  thoo  alone 
Can 'at  (oy  and  peace  to  guihv  man  impart ; 
Brin^  pardon  down  from  Goo 'a  insultM  throne. 
And  soothe  the  anruiah  of  a  broken  heart. 
When,  deeply  nuikliug,  sin's  envenom'd  dart 
9prea«lB  dire  disease  throurh  all  the  trembling  frame, 
'Tis  thine  whh  Giiead's  balm  to  ease  the  amart ; 
Th'  expiring  victim's  parting  life  reclaim, 
And  wake  hia  lips  to  praise  the  great  Phyaidan'a  name. 

O  wood'rDua  charm  of  Faith  !— of  things  unseen 
The  proof  and  sutistAnce : — to  her  piercing  eye, 


That  brood  so  dense  o'er  Jordan's  chilling  wave  : — 
The  frioting  pilgrim's  heart  with  hope  beats  hi^h, — 
His  foccstep*  ftrro  the  threat'ning  torrent  brave. 
And  shoot  his  pallid  lipa,  Immanuel'a  power  to  aave  ! 


Myrterioua  energy  of  truth  bellev'd, 
The  aoQl  to  sublimate^—exalv— refine  I 
While  things  no  eye  had  aeeo,  no  heart  coocoiv'd, 
To  Faith  reveaJ'd.'  in  dondlesa  glory  shine. 
Earth 'a  &uieat  prcapecu  fiule«— her  joya  decline, 
While,  as  on  eagle  wing,  the  spirit  soar* 
To  realms  of  tight  and  beauty  all  divine, 
Where  He  whom  heav'n'a  enraptur'd  Uirong  adorea, — 
Tbe  aim  that  never  seta— his  flood  of  splendor  poura. 

After  a  recapitulation  of  some  of  Uie 
moet  prominent  effects  of  Faith  record- 
ed in  the  scriptures,  and  contrasting 
them  with  the  trophies  of  Philosophy, 
the  Poet  thus  announces  his  choice  of 
*'the  better  part." 


And  is  this  all  PhUoeophrea 
To  claim  our  homage  at  her  .,.., 
Ia  it  lor  Ait  ahe  calu  us  to  foieco 
Tbe  peace,  the  hope,  the  Joy  ofFaith  divine  f 
Our  noble  birthrignt  sliall  we  thus  resign. 
To  live  like  beasU  or  insecu  of  a  day  t 
Like  the  poor  worm  our  little  shroud  to  twine, 
Then  spread  ephem'ral  winn  snd  flit  away. 
To  meet  no  future  montf  with  life  restoring  ray  I 

If  this  be  Goshen,  give  me  Egypt's  gloom  I 
I  dream  of  pleasnre  r — wake  me  not  to  wo  I 
If  1  have  nourht— am  nought,  beyond  the  tomb. 
Ah  wtiat  avajls  the  dismal  truth  to  know  t 
In  error's  vale  if  fruits  and  flowrets  grow. 
While  science'  heighu  in  icy  splendor  rise. 
Still  lei  roe  keep  my  humble  path  below, 
And  taste  tlie  harmless  plessures  that  I  prise,  1 

Nor  tempt  those  alipp'ry  ateepa  and  chilunr  skies :  > 
*'  Where  ignorance  is  tAIss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."         y 

What  light  can  cheer  the  akeptie'a  evening  boor. 
While  deep'ning  ahadea  eternal  night  portend  ,•>- 
When  luxury,  wealth  and  fiune  have  lost  tlieir  pow'r 
Tbeir  fond  and  foithfhl  vot'ry  to  befriend  i 
E'en  intellectual  pleasures  here  must  end, 
Each  loftr  thought  and  gen'rous  sympathy  ;— 
While  misto  of  darkness  palpable  descend 
On  that  cold  bed,  where  aU  tht  man  most  lie  ;— 
Where  love,  and  Joy,  and  hope, /orewcr— eeer  dU  I 

Not  the  wild  red-man  finds  so  dark  a  grave ; 
But  firm  in  legendary  &ith,  he  goes. 
In  brighter  realms  beyond  the  western  wave, 
To  had  Ids  sires  and  triumph  o'er  his  foes  i'^- 
With  tireless  limbs  to  chase  the  bounding  soes  ;— 
Hold  lofty  converse  round  the  couneil-ftras ; — 
Or  in  sweet  bow'rs  to  revel  or  repose. 
Mid  rU  the  Joys  his  simple  heart  lequires. 
Hope  ligliu  his  closing  eye,  and  he  in  hope  expires. 

Readers,  whose  religious  sentiments 
accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Huntington, 
will  find  in  this  short  poem  much  to  ad- 
mire, and  all  must  admit  that  his  pow- 
ers of  versification  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  present  common  sentiments 
and  well-known  historical  incidents  in 
an  attractive  form. 

A  Lecture,  read  before  the  Wor- 
cester Lyceum,  March  30,  1831.  By 
Emory  Washburn. 

The  writer's  design,  m  this  short  but 
excellent  lecture,  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  Mr.  Everett's  well-known  dis- 
course, to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association.  It  is  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  complaints,  sometimes 
heard,  relative  to  divisions,  which  are  said 
to  exist  in  society  ;  to  endeavor  to  allay 

1'ealousies  upon  this  subject ;  and  to  show 
low  far  the  tendency  of  Lyceums  in 
this  respect  may  be  favorable.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  that,  by  a  good  deal  of  sound 
matter-of-fact  argument,  Mr.  Washburn 
has  completely  effected  these  purposes ; 
and  that  he  arrives  fairly  at  his  conclu- 
sion that  ^'  there  are  no  other  than 
personal  claims  to  respect  recogniz- 
ed by  our  citizens."  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  acknowledged  aristocracy 
among  us,  but  the  aristocracy  of  talent 
and  merit. 

In  support  of  this  position,  the  lec- 
turer relies  upon  the  nistory  and  condi- 
tion of  society  in  the  old  world,  as 
showing  the  supposed  distinction  of 
grades  to  be  necessarily  founded  upon 
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the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with  the  difi\iBion  of 
knowledge.  He  then  appeals,  minutely 
and  effectually,  to  facts  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  with  which  our 
history  is  fVill.  All  the  colonies  were 
settled,  mainly,  by  men  of  the  middle 
or  the  humble  classes.  Every  trace  of 
aristocracy  was  done  awajr  by  the  Rev- 
olution ;  and  every  possibiuty  of  the 
revival  of  it,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Union.  It  could  be  founded,  in  &ct, 
only  upon  the  entailed  accumulation  of 
wealth,and  this  he  has  shown  is  Impos- 
sible. 

An  Address  delivered  at  North- 
ampton, before  the  Hampshire,  Frank- 
lin and  Hampden  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, October  27,  1830.  By  Samuel 
C.  AUen. 

This  address,  delivered  at  Northamp- 
ton befbre  the  Agricultural  Society,  is 
substantially  a  treatise  on  Political  £- 
conomy.  A  good  deal  is  said  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  productive  and 
unproductive  classes ,  and  the  origin  and 
effects  of  that  distinction.  As  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  former  class, 
and  especially  of  the  agricultural  part 
of  it,  much  is  also  said,  though  in  small 
8]>ace,  of  the  currency,  corporate  and 
joint  funds,  mortgages,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, taxes  and  credit.  With  respect 
to  most  if  not  all  of  these  things,  Mr. 
Allen  believes  that  salutary  changes 
might  be  effected  by  provisions  of  law. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  has  cer- 
tainly advanced  a  very  respectable  ar- 
ra^  of  argument  and  illustrations.  As 
might  be  expected,  however,  from  a 
discussion  of  such  and  so  many  subjects 
in  the  compass  of  thirty  open  pages, 
he  has  not  avoided  entirely  the  almost 
universal  fault  of  writers  upon  these 
subjects.  His  order  of  battle  is  some- 
times embarrassed  by  its  compactness, 
and  he  moves  forward  too  fast  not  to 
leave  certain  positions  in  his  rear,  un- 
defended, if  not  indefensible,  however 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  or  of  logic. 
His  readers  will  study  out  the  difficult 
passages,  and  will  find  their  account  in 
It ;  but  some  of  his  hearers  might  have 
ejaculated,  as  the  Edinburgh  market- 
woman  did  of  Adam  Smitn — ''  Hegh, 
sirs! — and  he  is  well  put  on,  too!*  — 
expressing  her  surprise  that  a  dafl  man 
dressed  so  much  like  a  gentleman, 
should  be  suffered  to  walk  abroad.  To 
such  base  reputation  are  your  close 
reasoners  liable  ! 

But,  notwithstanding  inadvertencies, 
we  like  this  address  generally  so  well, 
that  if  our  limits  allowed,  we   should 


quote  the  greater  part  of  it.  In  parti- 
cular, the  remarks  upon  credit,  the 
common  practice  of  mortgaing  land, 
the  interest  paid  upon  such  mortgages, 
are  as  clear  and  conclusive  as  they  are 
important. 

The  Dutchman's  Fireside.  A  Tale 
by  the  author  of "  Letters  from  the 
^uth,"  *'John  Bull  in  America," 
"  The  Backwoodsman,"  &c.  dec. 
Although  the  author  has  not  given 
them  a  pliuse  in  his  title  page, we  may  add 
to  the  list  of  his  productions,  the  names 
of  two  very  amusing  works,  "Koninga- 
marke,"  and  the  **  New  Mirror  for 
Travelers."  The  book  before  us  bears 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  author. 
The  story  is  well  told,  although  there 
are  some  ineleganeies  in  language, 
which,  as  the  printer  might  have  correct- 
ed them,  the  author  should  not  be  Excus- 
ed for  allowing  them  to  pass.  The  inci- 
dents are  not  altogetner  unnatural. 
The  episodes  are  arranged  with  a  proper 
view  to  the  unity  of  the  story.  The  dia- 
logue is  often  spirited,  and  never  very 
tame.  The  whole  abounds  with  that 
quaint,  dry  humor,  rather  than  wit,  in 
which  the  author's  works  are  unrivaUed. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  business  of  the 
hero  and  his  predestined  mate,  to 
love,  to  doubt,  and  to  quarrel,  to  lan- 
guisn,  to  pine  away,  to  become  about 
ready  for  a  knock  at  Death's  door,  then 
to  question  the  cause  of  their  estrange* 
ment,  to  make  mutual  advances,  to  re- 
cover a  Dutch  rotundity  of  corporation, 
and  finally,  to  end  the  book  with  a 
marriage  supper.  All  this  Sybrandt 
and  Catalina  (romantic  cognomens)  do 
with  the  best  intentions  towards  each 
other,  with  the  most  pertinacious  and 
novel-like  proclivity  to  misunderstand- 
ings, and  certainly  show  themselves  to 
be  the  most  unreasonably  fantastical 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  that  a  reasonable 
reader  would  desire  to  follow.  It  would 
not  be  safe,  however,  to  assert  that  there 
never  was  such  folly — for  there  is  an 
exceedingly  numerous  class  of  silly 
boys  and  girls. 

It  is  one  of  the  author's  merits  that  the 
machinery  of  his  Tales  is  not  involved 
or  comnlex.  It  may,  perhaps,  argue  a 
want  or  inventive  power,  but  it  sub- 
tracts nothing  from  the  interest  of  his 
works,  that  they  do  not  abound  in  su- 
pernumerary characters.  He  haa  but 
just  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the 
drama,  a  consequent  advantage  of  which 
is  that  it  does  not  trouble  his  ingenuity 
to  dispose  of  them  at  the  close  of  the 
volume.  But  although  few  in  number, 
the  individual  characters  of  the  present 
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btorv  are  by  no  means  strongly  or  even 
well  marked.  The  two  principals,  to 
whom  the  others  are  intended  to  be  attrib- 
utes, while  the^  show  us  that  the  author 
has  studied  the  inconsistencies  ofpoor  hu- 
man nature,  are  but  imperfect  and  un- 
finished delineations.  The  best  drawn 
of  all  who  figure  by  "The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,"  is  a  little  old  Dutchman, 
partakinfir  of  the  characters  of  Marplot 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  a  busy-body,  and 
an  an  wearied  sleeper,  whom  the  autlior, 
humorously  enoagh,denominate8  'Ariel.' 
lie  seems  to  have  partaken  of  the  au- 
thor's affections,  and  his  attention  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  and  he  is  a  distinct 
conception,  palpably  embodied. 

We  turn  irom  this  with  the  same  im- 
preission  which  all  the  author's  works 
have  left,  that  with  more  care  and  at- 
tention he  might  do  infinitely  better  for 
ills  own  literary  reputation,  and  for  that 
of  the  country,  by  producing  something 
worth  putting  aside  for  a  second  perusal. 

The  best  parts  of  our  author's  work 
are  the  digressions,  wherein  he  drops 
the  novelist  and  speaks  for  the  autlior. 
Tlie  one  annexed  is  selected,  almost  by 
accident,  as  a  specimen  of  the  amusing 
character  of  the  pages.  It  is  in  the  beat 
manner  of  the  autlior.  Catalina,  the 
heroine,  having  flirted  with  others  until 
she  quarreled  with  her  lover,  and  drove 
him  away  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  became 
suddenly  repentant,  and  in  tliis  mood 
t«ok  passage  at  New- York,  for  her 
father's  residence,  in  one  of  the  Albany 
packets. 

The  ve«cel  proceeded  procperonsly  liefore  the 
sweet  Boutti  windit,  but,  sad  to  sayj  wu  four 
(tayti  on  her  pawage.  What  a  \ng9  of  time  •  for 
P«ofi«e  that  have  nothing  to  do  especially.  Had 
iiir  heroine  been  fonunately  born  in  this  age 
of  development— even  in  this  behindhand 
hfmi8phere~-«h<*  misht  have  been  home  In 
twelve  hourt!  But  if  she  had  been  still  raoie 
dMinXttished  by  Prnvidenoe,  and  been  b»rn, 
nut  only  in  thb  happy  age,  but  in  such  a  hap- 
py country  as  old  Kngland,  she  might  perad- 
venture  have  travelled  to  AHmny  on  n  railroad 
stl  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour!  What  a 
PfodigioQs  saving  of  time  !  and  if  the  business 
«*f  youBg  ladies  consisted  in  saving  of  time, 
W'lal  a  prodigioaa  advantage  in  this  rapid  tm- 
veling!—!  beg  pardon,  the  march  of  improve- 
raeoi  has  ordained  I  should  should  say  Incomo- 
ihin-Bhe  might  have  arrived  at  home  in  less 
titsn  three  hours  ! 

"Well,  sir,  and  what  If  she  had .'»' 

7hjr,8ir,  she  would  have  saved  such  a  pro* 
«>eHHudealof  time !  she  would  have  got  home 
Ihiee  days  sooner  to  her  friends. 

"And  missed  ifje  anticipation  of  seeing  them 
*II  that  lime!" 

Ponli !  wbat  Is  anticipation  compared  to  the 
reality?  ' 

"  Ask  any  old  lady  or  gentlemen  you  n»eel , 
Mdihey  will  tell  you." 

My  drar  sir,  thrn  the  short  and  the  lone  of 
'He  tnaiier  is,  you  don't  think  fast  traveliiiff  an 
>ii>l*rf)vement ! 


**  Faith,  not  T.  I  believe  if  the  happiness,  or 
the  interests,  or  the  soperiority  of  men  bad  in 
any  way  depended  ou  fiist  traveling.  Providence 
would  have  made  a  race-horse  of  him,  or  fur- 
nished his  honor  with  a  pair  of  eagle's  wings." 

My  good  sir,  you  are  a  century  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

*'  Never  mind  \  one  of  tliese  days  1  shall  j^et 
into  a  locomotive  engine  and  overtake  it." 

Travels  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  with 
Sketches  of  Gibraltar,  in  1H27,  By 
Andrew  Bigelow,  Author  of  Leaves 
from  a  Journal  in  Nortli-Britain  and 
Ireland. 

This  volume  lias  been  before  the  pub- 
lic so  manv  weeks  that  a  notice  at  tliis 
time  may  be  deemed  out  of  place  ;  and 
we  hope  that  it  has  met  with  sufficient 
attention  to  render  such  late  commcndar 
tion  imnecessary.  fit  is  not  too  late, 
however,  to  remark,  that,  altliough 
somewhat  imposing  in  size,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent work,  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  family  library  ;  filled  with  inter- 
esting details  respecting  countries  but 
Utile  known,  and  abounding  in  useful 
and  philosophical  reflections .^  Being  a 
minute  observer,  and  possessing  Uie 
faculty — by  no  means  too  common — of 
describing  what  he  thinks  worthy  of  at- 
tention in  a  simple  and  unaffected  man- 
ner, Mr.  Bigelow  certainly  travels  for 
the  food  of  otliers,  if  he  derives  no  per- 
sonal benefit  from  his  j>eregriuations. 
The  work,  however,  bears  internal  ev- 
idence of  the  learned  scholar,  which 
we  esteem  it  an  advantage  to  enjoy 
without  bein^  annoyed  by  the  pedant. 
And  in  addition  to  otlier  considerations, 
Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  admiration  of  the  old 
world,  does  not  ibrget  that  he  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  new.  .  lie  holils  it  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  which  an  Amer- 
ican derives  from  foreign  travel,  that  he 
is  enabled  to  coiiipaie  Qie  country  of  his 
birth,  in  its  youtli,  strength,  and  beau- 
ty, its  moral,  political,  and  social  priv- 
ileges, with  the  prolligiicy,  corruption 
and  tyranny,  the  depressed  people  and 
tlie  tottering  governments  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  to  perceive  llie 
great  pre-eminence  of  the  former.^  We 
^resume  that  Mr.  Bigelow  had  not  in 
lis  mind  any  thought  of  the  useful  ap- 
plication whicli  mi|rht  be  made  of  his 
remarks  upon  tins  subject ;  but  we 
think  they  convey  sonliments  worthy 
the  attention  of  many  thoughtless  young 
men,  who  visit  Eiiroj>e  to  finish  an  ed- 
ucation which  seeks  for  more  than  can 
be  found  in  our  comparatively  provin- 
cial (.'itJcs,  and  who  return — unlike  the 
prodigal  son — iutoAicatetl  witli  the  plea- 
j^iires.  deluded  by  the    lopjieries,    lilled 
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with  the  glories,  of  all  that  is  foreign ; 
depraved  in  taste, affected  in  manners; 
and  (although  wilfully  so,)  as  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating!  as  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  acluiowled^e,  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  residing  in  America.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  untraveled  trav- 
elers in  our  country ;  men  who  see 
without  thinking,  and  hear  without 
comprehending ;  whose  organ  of  com- 
parison is  found  alternately  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  legs  or  the  extremity  of 
the  cBsophagus,  as  they  transfer  them- 
selves from  the  saloon  or  masquerade  to 
the  restorateurs  ;  men — foplings  rather, 
whose  vanity  induces  them  to  suppose 
that  their 

"I've  seen,  and  aura  I  ought  to  know,*' 

is  or  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  introduce 
new  modes  of  thought,  to  elevate  new 
standards,  to  improve  the  fashion  of  our 
morals,  and  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
society,  into  someuung  more  affected, 
senseless,  pernicious  and  European.  (  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  who  are  ^le 
to  travel,  are  competent  to  instruct  us ; 
but  it  is  only  occasionally,  and  often,  as 
in  the  present  case,  from  the  toilsome  la- 
bors oi  the  invalid,  that  we  derive  ar 
musement.  We  are  therefore  under 
differ^t  and  stronger  obligations  to 
them  J 

A  short  extract  from  Mr.  Bigelow's 
book,  rather  as  a  specimen  of  his  style 
than  an  interesting  incident,  is  all  our 
limits  allow.  It  will  undoubtedly  re- 
call Sterne*8  story  of  the  poor  monk,  to 
whom  that  author  was  predetermined 
not  to  give  a  single  sous,  and  is  anal- 
agous  in  the  very  particulars,  which 
have  made  that  story  so  affecting  and 
so  well  known. 

Sitting  alone  yesterday  afternoon,  rnmofag- 
ing  among  my  portmanteaus,  I  bad  just  come  to 
a  little  object,  tbe  sigbt  of  which  carried  me 
away  in  fancy  far  from  Catania  to  one  blessed 
spot  ever  green  in  my  memory, — when  sudden- 
ly I  was  startled  from  my  employment  and 
musings  by  a  gentle  tap  upon  tbe  door.  I  de- 
layed responding,  in  order  to  gather  up  some  of 
the  loose  articles  about  me  and  fling  them  into 
a  trunk,  but  it  mattered  not :— the  door  opened, 
and  the  ficure  of  a  monk  darkened  the  passafpe. 
It  was  a  Franciscan  come  to  ask  alms.  With- 
out rising  to  bid  him  welcome,  I  said  in  my 
lieart — and  I  veillv  believe  my  lips  muttered 
the  English — '  A  plague  take  vou,  and  away.' 
But  English  was  not  his  motiier  tongue,  and 
as  for  a  retreat  so  early,  it  by  no  meaus  suited 
liis  convenience.  Walking  across  the  room, 
not  timidly  but  respectAUly,  and  with  a  smile 
on  his  nice,— it^if  not  unpleasing,— which 
would  have  disarmed  anger,  lie  drew  from  a 
clean  wliite  sack  wliicli  he  curried,  two  beau- 
tiful oranges,— their  stems  and  leaves  perfectly 
fresh,— and  presented  them  to  me.  Thinking 
that  he  only  offered  them  as  sample^!,  desiring 
me  to  purchase  some,  as  I  saw  others  in  tlie 


sack,  1  returned  them  to  him,  dropping  them 
myself  into  bis  bag,  and  at  the  same  time 
polntina  to  a  plate  of  oran|ses  then  standing  on 
a  table  In  my  room.  This  disconcerted  him. 
I  perceived  he  felt  hurt ;  for  1  bad  mistaken 
his  intentions.  This  produced  a  reaction  in 
roe.  I  also  felt  hurt,  that  he  should  think  I  de- 
signedly bad  offered  a  slight  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  insult.  So  without  fnithar 
ado.  my  hand  went  into  my  pocket  and  brou^t 
fortii  a  piece  of  silver  which  I  drop!  into  his 
sack.  *Grazie  Signor,'  was  then  repealed 
several  times  by  him,  and  be  began  to  talk  free- 
ly and  rapidlv.  Ilis  pronunciation  was  pecu- 
liar, and  much  of  what  be  said  I  could  not  in- 
stantly comprehend .  fiut  what  with  repetition , 
and  the  help  of  signs,  at  which  be  was  a  great 
adept,  what  with  my  modicum  of  Sicilian,  and 
a  little  Latin  broucht  in  on  a  pinch,  we  got 
along,  assn  Wsa.  The  sum  of  bis  story  was 
this : 

He  was  a  monk  of  St.  Francis,  as  I  have 
premised.  He  and  all  his  brethren,  he  contin- 
ued, only  subsisted  on  precarious  alms; — (at 
another  time  I  should  have  said,  *and  the 
more  shame  for  them.') — We  must  be  poor,' 
added  the  monk ;  '  we  cannot  lay  up  wealth. 
Look  at  my  coarse  garb,' — holding  up  at  the 
same  time  his  loose  sleeve  fi«tted  quite  away 
at  the  wrists, — a  sort  of  dark  brown  linsey- 
woolsey  ; — '  look  at  my  beads,  not  gold,  not 
amber,  not  even  glass,  but  burnt  clay.    Lof^k  at 


mv  cruciflz,'— a  painted  wooden  (me  suapend- 
ed,  like  his  rosarv,  from  a  cord  girdle, — *■  can  a 
cheaper  one  be  had  ?    See  my  fiice,  sunburnt 


by  dally  exposure,— only  this  poor  cowl  for  a 
covering  to  my  head,— a  covering,  too,  which  1 
never  use  but  in  worst  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  We  have  some  little  fruit  in  the  gar- 
den of  our  bumble  convent,  but  we  give  It  all 
,  away.  I  brought  a  specimen  for  the  eentle- 
man.  Will  he  not  accept  it?  Will  he  not 
deign  to  receive  one  orange  from  the  gardens 
of  St.  Francis?*  He  then  applied  hia  band 
once  more  to  his  sack  and  drew  out  the 
largest,  which,  as  I  no  longer  was  disposed 
to  decline  bis  civility,  he  laid  with  great  com- 
placency before  me.  In  short,  he  completely 
stole  upon  my  likings ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  con- 
trived, at  a  very  cheap  rate,  to  gain  his  respect 
by  saying  early  in  the  conversation,  that  he 
and  his  order  could  emphatically  a^ily  that 
clause  in  the  Lord's  prayer.—*  panem  nostrum 

Jfuotidiamum  da  nobis  hodie.'  In  his  simplicity, 
le  expressed  surprise  that  a  protestant  should  be 
conversant  with  tlie  Pater  Noster  of  tbe  Cath- 
olics, and  could  quote  from  k  correctly ;  but, 
continuing  the  conversation,-'  Yes,'  said  he, 
*  I  with  my  brethren  am  bound  to  repeat,  Give 
US  our  dally  bread.  Hitherto,  our  bountiful 
Father  has  heard  us,  and  he  will  continue  to 
bear,  and  to  movide  for  his  children.' 

Every  inouk  I  have  yet  met  with  loves  snuff. 
It  is  to  him  what  opium  is  to  a  Turk.  A  Ikix 
was  lying  by  me  filled  with  choice  *  Tunisian.' 
I  rose  and  handed  it  to  my  guest  for  a  pinch. 
A  basket  of  fine  fresh  rasins  was  standing  near, 
and  I  emptied  tjie  wliole  into  his  bag,  witli  the 
rest  of  the  dessert  which  had  been  left  upcm  my 
table.  And  what  was  more,  1  invited  him  in 
good  faith  to  come  again,  and  he  should  Am? 
better.  This  was  followed  on  his  side  with 
many  thanks,  and  a  reiterated  invitation  that  1 
would  visit  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  and  see 
its  raree-showd,  and  eat  of  the  oranges  of  it» 
gardens.  I  even  left  my  room  to  follow  the 
good-hearted  monk  down  stairs,  but  lie  posi- 
tively refused  to  de:*cend  unless  I  desisted 
from  this  civility. — So  we  parted  with  tlie  best 
of  feelings,  despite  of  my  theoretic  reprobation 
of  popery  and  oil  its  bolcfnl  suckers. 
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American  Common-Place  Book  of 
Poetry;  with  occasional  Notes,  by 
George  B.  Cheerer. 

The  compiler  of  this  Tolume  has  him- 
self written  a  few  respectable  pieces  of 
poetry ;  but  he  is  best  known  to  tiie 
public  by  his  Conunon-Place  Book  of 
Prose.  The  present  work  is  upon  a 
aamilar  plan,  and,  thoufh  there  are  cer- 
tain small  faults  in  it,  it  will  probably 
be  as  popular  as  the  other.  At  all  events, 
it  will  answer  a  convenient  purpose  for 
some  years;  and  at  the  end    of  that 

Eeriod — when  the  stars  of  sundry  of  the 
terati  who  figure  in  it,  may  have  set, 
and  others  shul  have  risen — ^it  will  be  a 
useftil  book  of  reference  in  the  compi- 
lation of  a  fresh  volume.  Quantities 
of  dust  will  be  found  in  it  then,  we 
opine,  with  many  an  old  and  moulder- 
ing bone ;  but  there  will  be  fossils  also 
of  distinct  shape,  and  unquestionably  a 
number  of  specimens  in  entire  preserva- 
tion. 

Among  the  latter  class,  without  in- 
vidiously entering  into  wimUuB^  we 
shall  find  remnants  of  Bryant,  Hillhouse, 
Halleck,  Dana,  Pierpont,  and  a  few 
others.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  of 
ibese,  we  think,  that  they  have  won 
their  reputation  not  so  much  by  writing 
more  of  good  matter  than  their  com- 
petitors, as  by  writing,  or  perhaps  pub- 
lishing, less  of  indifierent  and  inferior. 
They  have  suppressed  superfluities, 
both  in  style  and  in  quantity,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  suppressed 
for  them.  This  is  the  merit  of  judge- 
ment; G«nius,  wherever  it  exists,  so 
fiu- as  it  exists,  must  be  the  life  of  the 
residuum. 

The  extracts  from  the  writers  just 
named  form  a  considerable  part  of'^the 
Commom-Place  Book.  Another  portion 
is  occupied  by  liberal  specimens  of 
Brainard,  Percival,  Wilhs,  Peabody, 
Sigoumey ,  Wilcox,  Whittier,  and  others 
less  voluminous,  and  of  fame  rather 
less  extended.  It  is  certainly  character- 
istic of  some  of  this  class  who  have  writ- 
ten well,  very  well,  that  they  have  also 
written  ill,  very  ill.  They  have  written 
too  much,  too  fluently,  on  poor  subjects 
and  at  wron^  times.  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
whose  reputation  will  not  be  jeoparded  by 
a  fair  comment,  is  most  decidedly  of  this 
number.  Charon  may  cheerfully  take 
charge  of  her  gold,  but  the  dross  he  will 
most   assuredly  deposite,  with   that  of 
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divers  other  fund-holders,  in  the  bed  of 
the  unmentionable  river. 

In  addition  to  these  writers — whom 
we  have  classified  hy  a  principle  rather 
artificial  than  essential — are  tne  names 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  more,  with  but 
two  or  three  pieces  attached  to  each, 
and  also  a  mass  of  anonymous  matter, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  periodicals.  We 
observe  that  for  fourteen  pieces  of  Wil- 
cox,  and  nearljr  twenty  of  Brainard,  Mr. 
Cheever  has  given  but  one  of  Grenville 
Mellen,  two  of  Sprague,  and  so  of  some 
others,  who  have  certainly  made  good 
poetry,  if  not  a  good  deal.  We  might 
say  that  the  slight  extracts,  which  are 
given  in  these  cases,  are  not  the  most 
creditable  to  the  authors — ^but  that 
would  be  mere  opinion.  It  may  be 
less  questionable,  perhaps,  whether  some 
poets — so  called,  at  least— have  not  been 
altogether  forgotten.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  Simms,  To  the  Lost 
Pleiad,  universally  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired; Ward's  Lyre;  perhaps  some  mor- 
ceaux  of  Frederick  Mellen,  Morris, 
Wetmore,  Brooks,  Snclling,  Cutter, 
Noma,  Montgamier,  and  others,  which 
might  have  been  substituted  for  certain 
pieces,  without  detriment.  But  it  may 
be  that  the  two  poems  of  Cutter, 
which  are  inserted  as  anonymous,  were 
thought  sufficient ;  and  as  to  the  others, 
nil  (iUsputandum  is  a  motto  with  us  al- 
ways m  July.  On  this  principle  we 
shall  omit  to  specify  the  articles  which 
we  suppose  Mr.  Cheever  must  have 
admitted  on  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
recommendation  of  their  **  moral  charac- 
ter." His  poetry  shows  him  a  man  of 
too  much  taste  to  defend  these  inad- 
vertencies, nrovided  they  were  proved. 
Amongst  otiier  inadvertencies,  we  ob- 
serve that  a  hymn  by  Pierpont  is  twice 
inserted,  and  that  there  is  a  sonnet  by 
Charlotte  Smith,  which  the  compiler 
would  not,  knowingly,  have  inserted  as 
of  American  origin.  We  have  mention- 
ed articles  not  accredited  to  the  writers 
of  them.  We  shall  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  finish  this  list,  especially  as 
the  said  writers  mij?ht  not  even  thank 
us  for  it.  We  shaU  mention  however, 
the  excellent  piece  To  a  Child,  which 
was  written  by  Peabody,  a  Bowdoin 
graduate  of  1827;  and  Longfellow's 
very  fine  description  of  Sunrise  on  the 
Hilis.  The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  a 
good  one. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Michigan.  The  publication  of  a 
series  of  numbers,  embodying  his^ri- 
cal  and  geographical  notices  of  Michi- 

Sji  TemtoiT)  has  been  commenced  in 
e  Detroit  Courier.  The  first  number 
ffiyes  the  annexed  account.  Michigan 
Proper  lies  between  41  deg.  38  min.  58 
sec.  and  46  deg.  15  min.  north  lat. ;  and 
between  82  deg.  15  min.  and  87  deg.  50 
min.  west  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  south  and  east  by  Ohio  and  In- 
diana ;  and  west  by  a  line  running 
nortlierly  along  the  middle  of  lake 
Michigan  to  Big  Beaver  Island,  and 
thence  due  north  to  the  national  boun- 
dary in  lake  Superior.  The  territory 
comprehended  within  the  above  limits, 
contains  about  60,500  square  miles,  a 
third  of  which,  probably,  is  covered 
with  water.  It  is  composed  principal- 
ly  of  two  peninsulas— the  larger  one 
being  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  so 
called,  bounded  east  by  lakes  Erie,  St. 
Clair  and  Huron  ;  west  by  lake  Mich- 
igan ;  containing  about  36,(K)0  square 
miles.  The  smaller  one,  bounded  south 
by  the  straits  of  Michillimackinac ;  east 
by  Uie  river  St.  Mary ;  north  by  lake 
Superior ;  containing  about  two  thousand 
square  miles.  The  length  of  Peninsu- 
lar Michigan,  from  nortli  to  south, 
is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  ; 
breadth,  from  east  to  wt^st,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  or  two  hundred.  The  juris- 
diction of  Michigan  territory  extends 
over  all  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  Illinois. 

The  first  regular  settlements  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  Jesuits  planted  the  standard 
of  the  cross  on  the  site  of  this  city  in 
1620,  the  year  in  which  the  Puritans 
landed  at  Plymouth,  in  New-England  ; 
but  then  the  missionaries  of  that  order 
and  a  few  traders  were  tlie  only  visiters 
of  this  region.  While  the  country  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
the  government  remained  arbitrary. 
The  civil  and  military  authority  were 
united  in  the  person  of  a  <*  command- 
ant." Lands  were  held  by  the  king, 
under  grants,  sometimes  temporary, 
sometimes  permanent,  by  his  governor- 
general  ;  to  which  feudal  rent  was  u- 
sually  incident.  The  laws,  regulating 
the  rights  of  property,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  mamage  relation,  succes- 
sion and  devises,  were  those  of  the 
common  law  of  France,  called  the  "  Cou- 
tume  de  Paris,"  so  far  as  they  were  ap- 
plicable  to   the    circumstancef)   of  tlie 


country.  These  laws  were  abrogated, 
as  to  any  further  operation  in  the  ter- 
ritory, in  1810. 

In  1763,  the  French  possessions  were 
ceded  to  England,  by  a  treaty,  signed 
at  Paris,  in  February  of  that  year.  In 
1783,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  country  was  transfer- 
ed  to  the  United  States.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  1706,  in  conformity  to  the 
provisions  of  Jay's  treaty,  the  poeses- 
sion  of  Detroit  and  the  upper  poet,  was 
delivered  to  the  American  government. 
The  North- Western  Territory  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts  and  New- York: 
in  1787  an  ordinance  was  firamed  by 
Congress  for  its  government,  which  was 
altered  in  1789,  to  adapt  it  the  constitu- 
tion. 

By  the  act  of  May,  1800,  Indiana,  in- 
cluding Michigan,  was  created  a  separ- 
ate territory.  By  the  act  of  January, 
18(K%,  Indiana  was  divided,  and  Michi- 
gan territory  set  off.  By  tlie  act  of 
April,  1818,  the  territory  lying  north  of 
Indiana,  included  in  the  former  In- 
diana territory,  together  with  the  part 
of  Illinois  territory,  north  of  and  not 
included  within  tlie  boundaries  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  was  attached  to  Mich- 
igan. 

Fossil  Bones.  A  large  collection  of 
fossil  remains  has  been  recently  exhib- 
ited at  one  of  the  museums  in  New- 
Ycrk.  They  were  found  in  Kentucky, 
and  are  soon  to  be  taken  to  England 
and  France  for  exhibition.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  to  examine  the  bones. 

This  collection  is  very  extensive,  and 
embraces  a  very  great  number  of  teeth, 
tusks,  and  large  bones,  many  of  them 
in  good  preservation,  of  elephants,  mas- 
todon or  mammoth,  horse,  ox,  elk,  me- 
galonyx,  (or  great  claw  of  Jefferson.) 
and  others. 

The  remains  of  the  fossil  elephant  are 
very  numerous,  and  one  head  is  in  par- 
ticular very  entire. 

The  remains  of  the  mastodon,  or  A- 
merican  mammoth,  compose  more  than 
half  the  entire  quantity.  Amon^  them 
is  the  most  complete  nead  of  this  an- 
imal ever  discovered,  which  is  now 
shown  to  have  been  more  different  from 
that  of  tlie  elephant  tlian  was  hitherto 
supposed.  Among  the  tusks  are  some 
nearly  twelve  feet  long,  and  there  are 
about  one  hundred  grinders,  many  of 
them  of  the  largest  size  known.     Of  the 
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large  bones  of  the  legs  there  qxe  nearly 
Ibrty,  many  of  them  well  preserved ; 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  otJiers. 

The  bones  and  teeth  of  the  horse, 
ibond  with  those  of  the  extinct  animals, 
and  i4>parently  belonging  to  the  same 
era,  which  must  have  been  greatly  an- 
terior to  the  discovery  of  this  contment 
by  the  Spaniards,  are  remarkably  large 
and  sound. 

Skulls,  jaws,  and  teeth  of  two  spe- 
cies of  ox,  one  of  them  the  common 
boffiUo,  also  accompany  these  re- 
mains, aa  well  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
large  elk  or  moose. 

There  are  likewise  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton  of  the  mesalonyx, 
such  as  the  right  lower  jaw,  the  tibia, 
and  other  parts  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered. 

The  committee  consider  this  as  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  and  interesting 
collection  of  the  relics  of  these  huge 
animals,  now  no  longer  existing,  that 
is  any  where  preserved.  They  afford 
invaluable  materials  to  the  geologist  and 
anatomist,  and  are  eminently  calculat- 
ed to  excite  the  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  enlightened  and  curious 
of  every  class,  and  are  therefore  highly 
deserving^  the  attention  of  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  of  tlie  public  generally. 

Indian  Relics.  A  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  visiting  Columbia,  had  his 
attention  attracted  while  near  the  canal 
basin,  by  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
earth,  wnich  resembled  an  Indian  mound 
or  tomulus,  such  as  he  had  before  seen. 
On  dicing  down  a  short  distance  liis 
suspicions  were  confirmed;  the  skel- 
etons of  three  Indians  were  found,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  a  male,  a  female, 
and  a  young  child.  On  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  bones,  with  the  exception 
of  the  teeth  and  a  few  of  the  large 
bones  of  the  male,  crumbled  to  dust. 
They^  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  had  on  their  heads  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, at  the  spout  of  which  was  carved 
the  figure  of  a  human  face.  Between 
the  feet  of  the  one  taken  to  be  the 
male,  were  found  an  iron  hatchet,  sev- 
eral arrow  heads,  and  seven  smooth 
stones,  nearly  round;  the  smallest 
weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
the  others  varying  in  regular  gradation 
to  the  seventh,  which  weighea  two  and 
one  quarter  pounds.  These  stones  were 
supposed  to  indicate  the  number  of  chil- 
dren the  deceased  had.  Between  the 
feet  of  the  female,  were  found  two 
stones  of  a  medium  size  with  those 
found  by  the  male.  How  long  these  re- 
mains had  been  deposited  itisimposible 
to  tell ;  probably  not  less  tlian  t200  years.' 


Madder  .\nd  Barilla.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  '^  inquire  into 
and  report  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  country  in  the  cultivation 
of  dyer's  madder,  and  whether  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  Horticultural 
Society  to  adopt  any  measures  to  extend 
its  cultivation."  They  were  also  in- 
structed to  include  in  their  inquiries, 
*'  the  culture  of  barilla  and  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  commerce." 
This  committee  are  desirous  of  collect- 
ing as  much  information  as  possible,  be- 
fore they  adopt  any  conclusion  upon  the 
auestions  referred  to  them.  This, 
hey  are  aware,  must  depend,  in  a  great 
measure^  upon  the  liberal  communica- 
tion of  facts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  practically  conversant  with  these 
articles,  either  as  agriculturists,  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers.  With  this 
view  they  request  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  either  of  these 
plants — the  extent  to  which  they  are 
raised  or  imported  into  this  country — 
the  preparation  which  they  undergo  to 
fit  them  for  commerce — the  fluctua- 
tions which  have  been  observed  in  their 
abundance,  and  price  in  our  markets — 
their  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  country — ^the  diversities  observ- 
ed in  the  qualities  of  merchantable  mad- 
der and  barilla,  and  to  the  causes  which 
are  supposed  to  produce  these  diversi- 
ties— in  a  word,  to  every  point  which 
can  throw  light  on  this  subject.  Com- 
munications may  be  addressed  to  Da- 
vid Landreth,  Jr.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

Domestic  Silk.  A  gentleman  re- 
siding in  the  neiffhborhofxl  of  Washing- 
ton, N.  C  recently  made  his  appearance 
attired  in  a  complete  suit  of  silk — 
the  product  of  his  ownJUatory;  the  whole 
process  of  culture,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  making,  having  been  performed  on 
his  own  farm,  and  by  his  own  family. 
The  fabric,  in  appearance,  nearly  re« 
sembles  Jhngola,  but  is  much  sofler,  and 
evidently  a  superior  description  of  goods. 
The  suit  is  gray -mixed,  and  consists  of 
coat,  vest,  pantaloons,  and  stockings. 
From  what  has  been  already  witnessed, 
it  is  believed  tliat  the  culture  of  silk  in 
North-Carolina,  will,  in  the  coufse  of  a 
few  years,  become  a  branch  of  industry, 
claiming  the  attention  of  many  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  farmers,  and,  in 
a  measure,  rival  the  growth  of  cotton, 
and  become  an  article  of  not  only  do- 
mestic utility,  but  of  revenue  to  the 
country. 
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ORDINATIONS,  INSTALLATIONS,  &.c. 


In  Freeport,  Me.  Rev.  Albert  A.  Fol- 
Bom,  ordained  to  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist. 

In  Belgrade,  Me.  Rev.  Wm.  Farmer, 
from  the  Cambridge  Theological  School, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarians  of  the 
north  religious  society. 

In  Jamaica,  Vt.  Rev.  Samuel  Kings- 
bury, installed  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
sional  church. 

In  Winchester,  N.  H.  P.  R.  Russell, 
ordained  over  the  "  Reetorationist  So- 
cieties" in  Winchester  and  Chesterfield. 

In  Nantucket,  Rev.  George  Brad- 
burn,  ordained  over  the  First  Univer- 
salist  Society. 

In  Wobnrn,  Ms.  Messrs.  Sherman 
Hall  and  William  T.  Boutwell,^  ordain- 


ed missionaries  to  India,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  Board  of  Cknn- 
missioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  Kingston,  Ms.  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Powers,  installed  over  the  Evangelical 
congregational  church. 

In  Cambridge,  Ms.  Rev.  Samuel  P. 
Skinner,  ordained  over  the  First  Uni- 
versaiist  Society. 

In  Athol,  Ms.  Rev.  Baruch  Beckwith, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  evangelical  so- 
ciety. 

In  Wilmington,  Ms.  Rev.  Francis 
Norwood,  insUlled. 

On  the  15th  June,  Rev.  Joseph  Ban- 
field,  was  installed  over  the  Universal- 
ist  Society  in  Duxbury. 


DEATHS, 

AND    OBITUARY    NOTICES    OP   PERSONS    LATELY   DECEASED. 


In  Portland,  Maine,  Samuel  Free- 
man, Esq.  aged  B8.  He  was  born  in 
Portland,  June  15,  1742,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Enoch  Freeman.  He 
came  before  the  public  in  1774,  as  a 
warm  advocate  for  liberal  principles  of 
government,  which  had  then  begun  to 
produce  universal  excitement,  and  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  of  the  town, 
with  Brigadier  Preble,  Stephen  Long- 
fellow, Enoch  Freeman  and  Eno^ 
Ilsley,  himself  by  far  the  youngest,  to 
meet  committees  from  other  towns  to 
devise  measures  for  the  common  inter- 
est. By  the  reconmiendation  of  these 
committees,  a  ffeneral  convention  of  the 
county  was  held  in  Portland.  Of 
this  convention  Mr.  Freeman  was  a 
member  and  was  chosen  clerk.  He  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people,  which 
was  probably  written  by  him,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted.  A  committee  of 
inspection  was  also  raised,  on  which  he 
was  placed,  in  company  with  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  who  was  then  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town.  The  duty  of 
this  committee  was,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  patriotic  resolutions  of  the  sons  of 
liberty.  At  the  election  in  1775,  having 
just  attained  the  age  of  33,  he  was  con- 
stituted sole  delegate  from  tlie  town  to 
the  first  Provisional  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Of  that  body  he  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  useful  member.  He  wtu 
re-eleoted  in  1776  and  1778,  but  other 
employments  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 


pointed by  the  government  prevented 
nis  engaging  further  in  political  life. 
In  1775,  on  the  re-organization  of  the 
courts  he  was  appointed  clerk,  in  which 
office  he  continued,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  till  1820,  a  period  of  forty- 
six  years.  The  same  year,  1775,  he 
also  received  the  appointment  of  Reg- 
ister of  Probate,  which  he  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  clerkship^  until  he 
was  commissioned  Judge  of  Probate  in 
1804  ;  the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully 
discharged  to  the  year  1820,  when  on 
the  separation  &om  Massachusetts  he 
retired  from  both.  The  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  was 
no  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the 
government;  in  1788  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  was  an- 
nually re-elected  25  years.  In  1781,  he 
was  made  deacon  of  the  church  of  the 
first  parish,  and  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  situation  as  longas 
he  was  able  to  attend  church.  In  1802, 
he  with  others  petitioned  for  an  act  of 
incorporation  for  tlie  Maine  Bank,  the 
second  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
state  ;  he  was  made  the  first  President, 
and  held  the  office  for  several  succes- 
sive years.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseerss  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  for  several  years  its  Pres- 
ident. These  numerous  and  varied  of- 
fices he  filled  witli  singular  industry, 
and  accuracy,  and  stilt  had  time  to 
spare.     By  a  judicious   arrangement  of 


Obituary  Notices,  6^c. 
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his  employments  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  well  his  public  duties,  and  had 
time  left  to  devote  to  the  charities  of 
life ;  his  active ,  benevolent  mind  sought 
relief  from  the  toils  of  official  duty  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  benevolence,  and 
we  find  him  originating  and  aiding,  by 
his  mon^,  his  example  and  his  per- 
sonal inmience,  all  the  institutions, 
whose  tendency  was  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  society  and  to  improve  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  people.  He  had  a 
peculiar  talent  as  a  draftsman,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  provincial  Confess, 
this  talent  was  often  put  in  requisition. 
This  acquirement  he  turned  to  account, 
and  the  American  Clerk's  Magazine 
and  Probate  Directory,  two  works  com- 
piled by  him,  had  a  very  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive circulation.  Books  of  forms 
were,  then,  especially  needed;  there 
were  few  lawyers,  and  no  books  in 
common  use  of  practical  forms.  His 
works  passed  rapidly  through  several 
editions,  but  as  their  author  has  been 
crowded  forward  by  the  thronging  ^n- 
erations  of  men,  so  these  have  given 
place  to  the  labor-saving  books,  which 
like  the  leaves  of  the  ^bil  have  been 
scattered  over  all  the  paths  of  business 
as  well  as  pleasure.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  Ufe,  when  he  had  thrown  off  the 
cares  of  office,  Mr.  Freeman  found  em- 
ployment in  digesting  the  manuscript 
journal  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  first  settled  minister  of  the  town, 
and  in  collecting  information  relative 
to  the  history  of  the  town  and  county, 
which  was  published  in  1821.  Such 
have  been  some  of  the  particulars  in 
the  useful  and  protracted  life  of  this 
venerable  man.  In  his  domestic  and 
private  character  he  may  be  traced  by 
the  same  lines  of  kindness,  benevolence 
and  integrity  which  marked  his  public 
course.  TThe  venerable  patriarch,  the 
active  and  useful  citizen,  now  lies  in 
the  tomb,  and  if  nothing  splendid  has 
emblazoned  his  course,  nis  whole  pro- 
gress may  be  traced  by  the  genial  in- 
Quence  of  utility — ^the  noiseless  and 
unobtrvTsive  contributions  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  this  community.  [Abridged 
from  the  Portland  Advertiser.] 

In  Reading,  Ms.  James  Bancuoft, 
Esq.  When  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  Colonies 
threatened  hostilities,  Mr.  Bancroft  be- 
came a  subaltern  officer  in  a  company 
of  minute  men,  and  wasengajred  in  the 
skirmishes  at  Lexington  ;  he  then  with 
iiis  regiment  took  post  at  Cambridge. 
On  the  day  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle  his 
company  was  on  guard  at  head  quar- 
ters.    At  the  close  of  1775  he   received 


a  captain's  commission  in  the  continent- 
al regiment  of  which  the  late  Gov. 
Brooks  was  Major.  In  the  northern 
army  he  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
conflicts  with  Burgoyne,  and,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  stormed  the  Brit- 
ish works  at  Saratoga  in  the  regiment 
under  the  commandof  Col.  Brooks.  He 
continued  in  the  Revolutionarv  army 
during  the  entire  campaigns.  \Y  hen  he 
left  the  army,  his  native  town  commit- 
ted to  his  management  their  public  in- 
terest, and  through  a  long  period  he  had 
a  primary  and  salutary  agency  in  their 
important  concerns.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  state  government, 
and  during  the  crisis  of  Shays's  insur- 
rection his  sound  judgement  and  long 
experience  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
public  measures.  Capt.  Bancroft  was 
under  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
the  certificates  of  the  debt  due  him  for 
military  services  at  immense  loss.  With 
the  first  resolution  of  Congress  for  com- 
pensation to  revolutionary  officers  he 
could  not  comply.  The  second  em- 
braced him,  and  mr  the  two  last  years 
of  life  he  was  benefited  by  this  tardy 
justice. 

In  Boston,  George  Alexander 
Otis,  aged  28.  Mr.  Otis  was  a  mdu- 
ate  of  Harvard  College,  a  member  of 
the  Suffolk  Bar.  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  editors  or  the  Boston  Gazette. 

In  Roxbury,  Ms.  Mr.  Samuel  Par- 
ker, aged  54,  for  many  years  tlie  de- 
benture clerk  in  the  Boston  Custom- 
house. Mr.  Parker  was  a  gentleman  of 
respectable  literary  acquirements,  and 
had  made  an  extensive  collection  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets  and  periodical 
works,  which  must  be  highly  valuable 
to  those  into  whose  possession  it  falls. 

In  Providence,  II.  I.  James  Otis  . 
Rockwell,  aged  28,  editor  of  the  Prov- 
idence Patriot.  He  was  a  native  of 
Manlius,  N.  Y.  and  formerly  resided  in 
Boston,  where  he  became  favorably 
known  by  liis  poetical  contributions  to 
several  periodical  publications.  Had  he 
cultivated  his  genius  and  been  constant 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  muses,  he  miglit 
have  obtained  a  high  rank  among  the 
poets  of  the  day.  Bui  he  embarked  on 
the  tempestuous  sea  of  politics,  and  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  a  political  jour- 
nal— a  situation  of  all  others  the  most 
uncongenial  to  the  sensitiveness  of  gen- 
ius. 

In  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  AsRAfiAM  H. 
ScHKNCK,  aged  54,  formerly  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  among  the  first  who 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  C^otton. 
under  tlie  non-intercourse  Jaw.*?. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS  IN  PRESS. 

Gray  &  Bowen,  Boston,  have  in 
press,— The  Token,  for  la^,  rbeing  the 
fifUi  volume,)  edited  by  S.  G.  Good- 
rich, enlarged  to  nearly  the  size  of 
the  London  Keepsake ;  to  contain  one 
third  more  matter  than  heretofore  and 
to  be  embellished  with  twenty  engrav- 
ings by  the  first  artists. — A  New  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Science  and  Lit- 
erature, which  will  contain  a  concise 
account  of  the  various  subjects  in  Anat- 
omy, Physioloffy,  Pathology,  Therapeu- 
tics, Materia  Medica,  Surgery,  Obstet- 
rics, and  Pharmacy,  with  the  Etymolog^y 
and  Orthoepy  of  tlie  terms  of  their 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German 
synonymes;  a  copious  Bibliography 
appended  to  the  different  articles,  and 
Biographical  Notices  of  the  most  em- 
inent Authors  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Medical  Science,  witli  a  Cat- 
alogue of  their  principal  works  men- 
tioned, and  an  Epitome  of  the  existing 
state  of  Medical  Science  and  Literature. 
B^  Robly  Dunglison,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.— The  American  Almanac  and 
liepository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol. 
iii,  for  1832. — ^The  American  Annual 
Register,  for  18*2?)  and  18*U),  being  the 
fifth  volume  ;  to  be  forthcoming  in  Ju- 
ly.— A  natural  Historjr  of  the  Globe 
and  of  Man ;  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  &«. 
from  the  writings  of  Buffon  and  other 
Naturalists ;  a  new  edition  with  nume- 
rous additions  particularly  respecting 
American  animals,  from  Richardson, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Loufr,  Wilson,  Bona- 
parte, Godman,  and  others,  in  five  vol- 
Dtnes,  large  18mo. 

Milliard,  Gray  &  Co.  have  in  press, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Private  Cor- 
porations, by  Joseph  K.  Angell  and 
Samuel  Ames. — Report  of  tlie  Trial  of 
James  II.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Missouri,  before  the  Senate  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  on  an  Impeachment  prefer- 
red by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  hiin  for  high  misdemeanors  in 
oHice,  by  Arthur  J.  Stansbury,  one 
vol.  octavo. — Reports  of  cases  argued 
and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts,  by  Oc- 
tavius  Pickprin«r,  Counsellor  at  Law. 
V(»l.  ix. — German  Phrases  and  Dia- 
logues, for  the  u>»e  of  students  in  tlie 
German  languajre  by  Francis  CJrae- 
ler,  12  mo. — Gtiriiian  Grammar,  by  Dr. 
1/harIes  FolU-n,  second  edition. — Selec- 


tions from  the  writings  of  Fenelon. 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  a  Lady. 
Third  edition. — SpelUnjg  Book  with  defi- 
nitions, by  Samuel  T.  Worcester. — 
Bourdon's  Algebra,  by  John  Farrar, 
Professor  of  ^tnral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  at  Cambridge. — Third  Les- 
sons in  Reading  and  Grammar,  by 
Warren  Colbum,  author  of  Intellectual 
Arithmetic. — Fourth  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing and  Grammar,  by  Warren  Colbum, 
author  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic. — 
An  analytical  digest  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can Reports,  by  William  Milliard,  Jr. 
Counsellor  at  Law,  revised  By  Ben- 
jamin Rand,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

Lincoln  &.  Edmands,  Boston,  have  in 
press, — Roman  Antiquities,  for  the  use 
of  schools,  with  engravings,  one  vol. 
12mo.,by  C.  R.  Dillaway,  of  the  Pub- 
lic Latin  School,  Boston  j — The  Young 
Lady 's  Class  Book,  for  the  higher  class- 
es in  Female  Schools,  by  Ebenezer  Bai- 
ley J — Hist<iry  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Greece,  with  maps  and  plates,  prepared 
for  Academies  and  High  Schools,  one 
vol.  bvo.  by  John  Frost. 

WORKS    PROrOSEO. 

The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  with 
a  selection  from  his  public  and  private 
Correspondence  and'MiscellaneousWrit- 
ings,  by  Jared  Sparks.  This  work  is 
expected  to  be  embraced  in  three  vol- 
umes octavo,  and  to  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  approaching  au- 
tumn. 

Alexander  II.  Everett  is  preparing  a 
History  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
in  two  vohunes,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
series  of  the  American  Library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.  The  first  number  will 
appear  in  October. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

First  Book  in  Astronomy,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  common  schools,  illustrated 
with  steel-plate  engravings,  by  J.  L. 
Blake.     Boston,  Lincoln  &  Edmanils. 

The  American  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  published  by  authority  of 
the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  ;  vol.  i.  containing 
the  Lectures  deUvered  to  the  Boston 
Mechanics  Institute,  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Edward  Everett  and  Joseph  Story 
— Mr.  Everett's  Lecture  or*  tlie  Work- 
ing Men's  Party — and  several  foreign 
Tracts  relating  to  Education  and  the 
Srieuces.     Boston,  Stimson  «S:  Claj)p. 
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HEBREW    POETRT. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  poetry  was  a  yery  serious  employ- 
ment. It  was  the  first  form  in  which  the  contemplatiye  powers  of 
man  manifested  themselves ;  and  to  it  may  he  traced,  as  a  genn,  our 
history,  oar  fiction,  our  philosophy,  and  our  laws.  Even  the  sdemn 
attributes  of  the  Deity  and  the  tremendous  truths  of  religion  are 
su^^posed  to  have  been  first  delivered  to  mankind,  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet  through  the  melody  of  song. 

The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  nations  most  be 
Bou^t  for  in  the  counsels  by  which  God  instructs  his  creatures.  Men 
are  dow  in  their  movements ;  they  are  immersed  in  a  material  body 
and  distracted  by  its  wants.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  life  is  but 
a  struggle  for  subsistence  ;  and  it  must  be  some  glaring  object,  some 
powerfU  motive,  which  allures  men  over  the  bridge  which  separates 
action  from  thought.  Matter  will  attract  any  one's  attention,  even  a 
child's,  when  it  is  first  shown.  But  when  we  disrobe  it  of  its  form  and 
color,  and  attempt,  without  its  impressions,  to  lead  the  unpractised 
mind  into  the  intellectual  world, — it  must  be  done  by  new  arts  to 
excite  interest  The  speaker  must  have  deep  feeling ;  and  clothe  that 
feeling  in  measured  language.  This  is  the  universal  history  of  the 
literary  dawn  ;  when  the  object  ceases  to  arrest  the  eye,  it  must  take 
a  new  embodiment,  and  charm  the  ear.  The  people,  who  can  no 
longer  look,  must  make  a  new  use  of  their  eyes — ^they  must  be  forced 
to  weep. 

But  though  mind  is  sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  it  takes  all  the 
art  of  the  poet  to  rouse  it  to  its  first  attention,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that,  when  the  attention  is  once  tip,  it  acts  with  any  feeble  interest. 
It  takes  much  to  make  a  savage  pass  the  bounds  from  the  world  of 
matter  to  the  world  6f  intellectual  forms ;  but  when  he  is  once  there, 
the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  objects,  together  with  the  newness  of  the 
scene,  absorbs  his  whole  soul;  he  feels  an  interest  which  he  never 
felt  before  ;  he  rises  as  to  a  new  creation,  and  surrenders  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  the  genius,  under  whose  manuduction  he  was  first  led. 
13 
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It  has  often  been  inquired,  why  poetry  and  orations  have  lost  so  much 
of  their  interest ;  and  why  the  best  exertions  of  modem  skill  never 
rise  to  that  powerful  despotism  in  ancient  times,  which  no  man  resisted 
or  wished  to  resist.  Surely  the  moderns  have  some  advantages.  Arts 
have  been  improved ;  knowledge  has  been  increased ;  the  passions 
have  been  analyzed  ;  the  fountains  of  the  mind  have  been  explored. 
Why  should  not  equal  genius  with  more  materials  produce  better  suc- 
cess ?  The  reason,  however,  is  obvious.  The  power  of  a  poet  over 
his  admirers,  or  of  an  orator  over  his  audience,  is  to  be  estimated  by  a 
raiio  between  his  genius  and  their  sensibility.  The  percussion  and 
the  object  struck  must  both  be  considered.  In  older  times,  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  the  consequent  want  of  refinement,  was  eminently 
favorable  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  audience ;  every  impression 
was  fresh  and  new ;  every  passion  was  incited  by  novelty,  and  pro- 
longed, because  the  feelings  of  nature  were  unworn;  every  invention 
produced  wonder  ;  the  rapture  of  the  audience  increased  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  speaker }  there  was  a  reciprocal  influence ;  genius  was 
warmed  by  its  own  effects  ;  and  the  same  powerful  impulse  which  first 
forced  the  mind  into  the  paradise  which  thought  had  made,  gave  sweet- 
ness to  its  flowers,  and  magnitude  and  beauty  to  its  shades.  Ingenuity, 
and  invention,  melody„  and  voice,  and  action,  may  still  exist ;  but  the 
sensibility  which  increased  them  is  lost  forever. 

These  remarks  might  be  suggested  by  speculation,  but  they  are 
abundantly  supported  by  the  history  of  our  race.  Let  us  suppose  the 
wandering  story-teller  and  singer,  whom,  for  the  want  of  a  more  per- 
sonal name,  we  call  Homer,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  barbarians, 
who,  having  no  war  on  their  hands  and  their  bellies  full,  require  him 
to  amuse  them  for  an  idle  hour.  He  knows  his  audience ;  with  all  his 
superiority  he  but  just  emerges  above  them;  and  indeed  his  very 
superiority  consists  in  knowing  how  to  act  on  such  materials.  He 
knows  well  that  he  must  stir  their  passions  and  draw  their  tears,  or 
they  will  hear  him  with  stupid  indifference  ;  indeed,  the  choice  in  such 
an  audience  is  between  rapture  and  sleep.  He  begins  with  a  prelude 
on  the  lyre — 

HTOi  S  q>OQfiil^(ay  dyeSdklsro  xalov  dsideiv. 

And  thus  fills  their  ears  with  unideal  sounds.  The  wisdom  of  God  seems 
to  have  made  music  as  a  kind  of  passage  between  sensuality  and  think- 
ing. He  then  plunges  into  narrative ;  sings  of  wars ;  addresses  the 
strongest  propensities  of  the  age;  brings  out  (or  rather,  it  breaks  upon 
him)  his  moral  instructions,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  story  ;  and 
thus  forces  his  hearers  to  feel  and  think  in  the  only  way  in  which  Reel- 
ing and  thinking  in  such  an  age  can  be  excited.  There  is  no  great  art 
in  all  this ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  an  art  forced  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  his 
office,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  thrown.  He  teaches,  to 
be  sure,  war,  politics,  navigation,  the  theology  of  heaven,  and  the 
sciences  of  earth;  not  because  he  designed  to  combine  these  various 
things,  but  because  they  naturally  mingled  in  the  only  intellectual 
stream  that  was  then  running.  His  language  is  simple,  because  no 
other  language  could  be  understood ;  his  figures  are  bold  and  striking, 
because  he  must  strike  the  minds  he  addresses  ;  his  poetry  is  forcible, 
because  no  other  would  excite  interest ;  and  it  has  all  the  fireshness  of 
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nature,  because  the  book  of  natare  is  the  only  Tolome  he  has  ever 
read.  Thus  the  poet  becomes  excellent ;  and  thus  the  earliest  rhap- 
sodies of  all  nations  reflect  not  so  much  the  genius  of  the  individual  as 
a  picture  of  the  age. 

The  Jews  were  a  peculiar  people  ;  and  their  poetry  is  as  peculiar. 
It  was  made  the  vehicle  of  teaching  them  the  most  awful  truths  ;  be- 
canae,  when  God  speaks  to  men,  he  uses  the  language  of  men.  Truth 
itself  may  bear  a  majesty  suitable  to  the  mind  from  which  it  originated  ; 
bat  its  garb  must  be  as  humble  as  the  minds  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  we  shall  say 
nothing  of  that  Supreme  Mind  from  which  it  is  believed  to  have  orig« 
inated  ;  we  shall  not  assume,  as  the  ground  of  our  remarks,  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  scriptures.  We  believe,  with  Lowth  and  others,  that, 
however  infallible  the  oracles  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  delivered, 
and  in  whatever  way  we  explain  the  Divine  superintendence  which 
guided  their  thoughts,  each  author  was  left  to  the  play  of  his  own 
genius,  and  reflects  the  manners  of  his  own  nation  and  age.  We  leave 
to  the  divines  the  sublime  (hemes  of  theology  ;  we  shall  consider  He> 
brew  poetry  as  an  eflfort  of  Hebrew  genius ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
compare  its  relative  merits  with  the  poetry  of  the  west. 

The  waters  of  the  Hellespont,  except  a  few  Greeks  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  have  always  divided  a  people  very  different  in  their  tastes 
and  manners.  We  allude  not  now  to  the  enterprise,  the  liberty,  the 
hardihood  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  and  effeminacy  of  the  Asiatic 
nations.  These  are  the  effects  of  the  relative  states  of  empires ;  and 
the  first  Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian  dynasty,  was  as  great  a  warrior 
as  Alexander,  who  conquered  the  last  of  his  degenerate  succeitoors ; 
he,  perhaps,  commanded  an  army  of  equal  heroes.  The  permanent 
difference  is  in  their  literary  tastes.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hellefr> 
pent,  we  find  hereditary  dogmas  never  disputed ;  a  fixed  philosophy  ; 
great  authority  and  great  credulity ;  morality  taught  in  apologues,  sen- 
tences and  aphorisms ;  and  in  poetry  the  wildest  flights  of  enthusiasm, 
rapid  transitions,  bold  personifications ;  the  very  language  destitute  of 
those  particles,  (the  last  invention  of  acuteness,)  which  mark  the 
slender  shades  and  turnings  of  a  finer  mind.  On  the  western  side  we 
find  all  these  things  reversed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
whether  it  was,  as  Diodorus  says,  because  their  philosophers  taught 
for  reward,  rff  nettd  njy  i^yoXa^iav  xsgdeg  <rto*al6fA6Pot,  or,  such  was 
the  bent  of  nature,  they  questioned  every  thing ;  supported  their  dis- 
courses by  proofs  and  not  by  authority  ;  gave  us  their  systems  in  con- 
nected discourses,  and  even  in  poetry  taught  us  to  reason  while  they 
compelled  us  to  feel.  The  European  nations  have  inherited  the  taste 
of  the  Greeks;  their  language  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
tongue ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  Bible,  by  being  translated,  has 
preserved  among  us  some  elements  of  orientalism,  we  should  this  day 
scarcely  be  capable  of  holding  intercourse  with  more  than  half  our 
race.  The  most  literal  translations  would  only  throw  darkness  over 
the  most  beautifiil  page. 

The  Hebrew  nation  have  for  ages  been  remarkable  for  any  thing 
rather  than  delicacy  or  refinement.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  race  of 
bipeds,  more  coarse,  more  callous,  more  boobyish,  more  trifling,  than 
the  whole  race  of  Jewish  literati,  into  wl^ose  hands  the  scriptures  have 
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fallen.  The  Bible,  with  its  native  conunentaton  around  it,  is  like  one 
of  its  own  islands  in  the  Babylonian  desert ;  you  pass  over  the  blazing 
sand  beneath  the  burning  sun,  before  you  reach  the  grateful  shades 
and  the  bubbling  spring.  But  because  this  peculiar  nation  have  shriv- 
elled in  captivity,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  were  destitute  of 
genius  when  they  fiourbhed  in  their  glory.  We  might  as  well  take  a 
degenerate  Roman  as  he  was  described  by  the  Goths,  as  a  semblance 
of  Cicero,  as  to  judge  of  an  ancient  Jew  by  one  of  the  Masorites.  The 
minds  of  most  mmi>sink  to  the  level  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held.  The  despised  man  becomes  despicable ;  the  slave  assumes 
a  servile  mind.  Judea  was  once  the  seat  of  empire  and  glory.  She 
had  her  city,  her  king,  and  her  temple.  She  had  all  that  expansive 
power  which  the  mind  feels  when  left  to  an  open  career.  Her  sons 
mounted  up  on  wings  like  eagles ;  they  ran  and  were  not  weary,  they 
walked  and  were  not  faint.  Then  the  architect  labored,  the  warrior 
triumphed,  and  the  poet  sung.  If  she  rivalled  not  some  other  nations 
in  refinement,  one  excellence  no  one  can  deny  her  bards ;  and  that 
is — ^they  are  always  idiomatic ;  they  have  ((halities  and  beauties  pre- 
eminently their  own. 

No  man  can  have  read  the  Prophets  with  attention,  without  observing 
that  one  of  their  chief  charms  is — ^they  are  exquisitely  oriental.  They 
write  with  a  mode  of  thought,  and  a  mode  of  connecting  their  thoughts, 
and  with  allusions,  wholly  impossible  but  to  one  placed  on  the  qpot  If  a 
reader  approaches  the  Hebrew  poets  with  a  standard  formed  in  modem 
times,  he  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Bible ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  its  beauties  have  been  over- 
rated. But  loosely  declaiming  on  the  beauties  of  the  Bible,  some  fond 
critics  have  laid  a  snare  for  the  reader's  dissent.  The  Bible  is  beautiful 
like  most  other  primitive  books  in  its  own  peculiar  style  of  beauty.  It 
has  those  very  beauties  which  a  nascent  age  produces,  and  of  which  its 
sacred  subjects  are  susceptible.  It  cannot  combine  those  artful  im* 
ages  which  are  the  invention  of  later  ages ;  it  cannot  sympathise  with 
the  voluptuary  at  his  bowls,  or  the  warrior  on  the  field  of  battle ;  it 
cannot  introduce  the  lover  pouring  out  vows  to  his  mistress ;  nor  sur- 
round the  trifles  of  life  with  the  mythology  of  gods  or  fairies.  It  can- 
not address  our  imagination  on  the  inflammable  side  of  passion,  or  lead 
us  through  descriptions  which  pamper  the  heart.  All  these  ends  the 
awful  severity  of  its  subjects  refuses.  But  its  beauties  are  Uie  firuits  of 
its  theme.  They  are  flowers  of  its  own  soil.  They  are  implemenu 
to  impress  its  own  lessons.  They  are  pictures  of  the  age,  and  the  men, 
and  the  subject.  Passing  firom  such  a  writer  as  Thomas  Moore,  for 
example,  to  the  Bible,  there  is  an  am«yzing  contrast;  and  the  reader 
who  has  melted  at  the  tawdry  sentimentalism  of  the  Irish  bard,  (not 
without  his  beauties,  we  confess,)  would  at  first  be  shocked  at  the  stern 
simplicity  of  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah.  But  has  the  Bible  therefore  no  beau- 
ties? Must  every  subject  be  ornamented  alike?  Must  a  cofossal 
statue  have  the  coloring  of  a  miniature  picture  ?  It  was  no  more  to 
be  expected  that  the  Bible  should  have  these  modem  manners,  than 
that  the  Jordan  or  the  Euphrates  should  reflect  the  trees  or  the  shrub- 
bery on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Tweed. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  poetry  is  the  skill  and  facility  with  which 
the  author  overcomes  certain  difficulties  which  the  rules  of  the  art  im- 
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pose  iqwn  him.  It  is  not  copying  nature,  or  painting  the  paeskms 
aoleiy,  which  gives  us  delight ;  but  it  is  the  adroitness  with  which 
these  things  are  done,  though  the  work  was  hampered  by  certain  laws. 
In  certain  kinds  of  verse  tins  is  the  chief  pleasure.  It  is  peculiarly  so 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  in  the  sonnet ;  and  in  those  artful  in- 
volutions and  balanced  periods  which  some  writers  use.  For  example, 
in  these  lines  in  Pope's  Windsor  Forest,  which  he  has  copied  from 
Ovid— 

Not  half  to  0wift  the  trembling  doyee  can  fly, 

When  the  fierce  easle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 

Not  half  80  BwifUy  tne  fierce  ea^Ie  moves, 

When  through  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling  doves. 

In  this  case,  we  admire  not  only  the  smooth  versification  and  the 
beautiful  image,  but  the  art  with  which  the  poet  has  involved  his  eagles 
and  doves  in  the  melodious  illustration.  The  above  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  highest  beauty ;  it  l^ks  simplicity  and  is  perfectly  Ovidian.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  simplest  poetry  of  Cowper  and  Milton,  there  is  a  secret 
reference  to  the  difficulties  overcome ;  and  we  never  should  admire 
nature  or  passion  in  poetry,  (for  these  may  exist  in  prose,)  were  there 
not  a  secret  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  poet.  In  easy  poetry,  we  ad- 
mire that  the  bard  can  be  so  easy  under  so  many  restraints. 

At  first  view,  it  might  be  supposed  that  there  was  very  little  of  this 
beanty  among  the  Hebrew  bards.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  structure  of  their  sentences ;  they  have  neither  measure  nor  rhyme. 
They  have  only  to  pour  out  their  rhapsodies  i  to  communicate  their 
feelings,  and  be  admired.  They  have  only  to  indulge  in  the  rantings  of 
McPl^rson,  who  has  passed  for  Ossian, 

hyramboB 


— ^per  andaces  nova  dithvramb< 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisqne  fertur 
Lege  solatis. 


They  may  have  the  praise  of  simplicity,  but  cannot  aspire  to  the 
victories  of  art ;  and  yet  I  hope  to  show  that  a  conquest  over  difficulties 
is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  their  admirable  odes. 

The  Hebrew  is  one  of  the  most  material  languages  ever  spoken. 
There  is  hardly  an  abstract  term  in  its  whole  vocabulary.  In  its  entire 
formation  it  seems  to  be  made  by  a  people  who  are  as  far  from  spiritual 
ideas  as  we  can  possibly  conceive.  It  has  no  tenses,  (those  which 
have  been  called  past  and  future  are  certainly  aorists,)  no  scientific 
or  scholastic  terms ;  no  particles  to  express  the  nicest  transitions  of 
thought,  very  few  adjectives,  very  few  intellectual  expressions  of  any 
kind.  Almost  all  its  words  which  express  mental  operations  are  ma- 
terial in  their  origin.  Let  us  mention  a  few  instances  without  the 
formality  of  quoting  the  original.  The  word  to  judge  comes  from  the 
causative  of  to  cut.  I  seem  to  see  a  tribe  of  primitive  hunters,  who 
having  run  down  and  taken  a  deer,  appoint  one  of  the  wisest  of  their 
number  to  cause  it  to  be  cut  up  in  equal  portions  ;  and  thus  comes  the 
idea  of  judging.  The  word  to  mourn  comes  from  the  withering  of  a 
plant  The  first  man  who  hung  down  his  head  in  sorrow,  was  likened 
to  a  plant  blasted  by  the  sun  and  failing  for  want  of  water.  These  in- 
stances might  be  multiplied ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
language  was  formed  in  very  early  times ;  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  the 
poverty  and  simplicity  of  a  primitive  age.    It  is  well  worthy  of  being 
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stadied  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  infant  efforts  of  men  at  eiqnes- 
aion  and  thought  It  completely  transfers  you  to  the  ancient  world, 
and  associates  yon  with  the  intellectual  habits  of  these  primitire 
beings.  Its  Lexicon  is  a  magazine  of  material  fcvms,  and  you  might 
look  in  Tain  for  such  terms  as  decorum,  grace,  iegiskaiim,  magnamiwniy, 
or  any  other  word  that  expresses  the  nicest  shades  of  thought.  Le 
Clerc  in  relating  the  dogmas  of  the  Pharisees  shows  that  tl^y  conld 
not  believe  in  the  fate  of  the  stoics,  because  there  was  no  word  in 
their  language,  even  in  that  late  age,  which  could  express  that  notion. 
Such  was  their  speech — a  tongue  which  seemed  to  be  formed  by  beings 
immersed  in  the  material  world.  Yet  when  we  pass  to  their  themes, 
we  find  them  the  most  vast  and  intellectual  that  can  possibly  meet  the 
human  mind.  When  they  engage  in  their  subjects,  they  seem  to 
leave  sublunary  nature  behind  them  ;  and  soar  into  the  darkest  regions 
of  the  closest  thought.  They  describe  not  battles  and  cities  ;  but  the 
conflicts  of  mind  ;  the  agonies  of  conscience ;  the  mysterious  inter- 
course of  man  with  his  Maker.  They  paint  the  sorrows  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  hopes  of  faith,  and  the  windings  and  snares  through  which 
the  errant  soul  returns  to  Grod.  They  are  everywhere  like  painters 
with  the  pencil  put  into  their  hands,  and  compelled  to  draw  only  alle- 
gorical forms.  They  must  not  go  to  the  landscape,  and  copy  its  lilies 
and  lakes.     They  are  not  to  dwell  on  the 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  rorest  crowned, 
Rocks,  dens  and  caves. 

They  are  to  transcribe  only  the  'moral  landscape — they  speak  to  the 
inner  man.  They  sometimes  pass  the  Jlaming  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  and  deal  with  the  mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity  ;  and  all  this 
with  a  language  which  seems  at  first  view  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
object.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
materialism  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  unembodied  and  exalted 
nature  of  their  favorite  themes. 

This  then  was  their  difficulty ;  and  they  have  conquered  it  Jiobly. 
This  contrast  was  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  a  Hebrew  bard  than  the 
Hexameter  verse  was  to  the  heroic  poets  among  the  Greeks.  The 
critics  have  been  in  raptures  at  the  invention  of  Homer ;  and  all  must 
allow  that  he  has  rolled  through  every  melodious  note  in  his  own 
beautiful  language ;  and  laid  a  contribution  on  all  the  stores  of  nature 
to  enrich  and  adorn  his  theme.  But  every  one  must  see  that  he  had 
previous  facilities  prepared  at  hand.  He  collected  his  flowers  in  a 
garden ;  while  the  Hebrew  poets  collected  them  from  a  wilderness. 
What  a  rich  language  did  he  inherit !  What  charming  expressions  ! 
Every  word  a  picture !  He  was  indebted  to  those  prior  geniuses,  who 
had  invented  these  expressions ;  and  thus  prepared  the  field  in  which 
his  mind  was  to  play  in  its  own  unbounded  luxuriance.  We  must  take 
something  from  the  glory  of  Homer,  and  divide  it  with  those  perished 
names,  which,  like  unseen  roots,  nourished  the  tree  on  which  this  Bird 
of  the  Muses  sat  and  sung.  He  could  hang  his  apples  of  gold  in  e 
net-work  of  silver ;  while  the  Hebrew  bards  were  obliged  to  provide  not 
only  the  song,  but  the  lyre  and  its  strings.  By  the  learned  reader  who 
appreciates  their  language,  the  strains  must  be  read  with  perfect 
astonishment. 
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Let  OS  take  an  example.  I  ha?e  already  remarked  that  their  lanr 
guage  had  very  few  abstract  terms ;  not  eren  those  which  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  describe  the  character  of  the  Deity.  What  would 
a  modem  theologian  do,  if  he  were  compelled  to  discourse  on  God 
without  u«ng  the  words  omnipotence,  omniscience  and  omnipresence  ? 
These  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  communicate  our  simplest 
eoDceptions  of  the  Great  Jehovah.  Yet  not  one  of  these  words  can  be 
translated  into  Hebrew.  There  is  not  a  term  in  that  restricted  lan- 
guage which  answers  to  these  essential  ideas.  The  truth  is,  an  infant 
people  never  abstract;  and  when  they  first  approach  these  mighty 
conceptions,  they  approach  them  by  circumlocution.  Let  ns  see  how 
completely  the  royal  poet  manages  to  communicate  the  omnipresence 
of  God. 

Whither  ihall  I  so  from  thy  gpirit? 

Whither  ihaJU  I  flee  firom  thy  face? 

If  I  ucend  into  Heaven, 
There  Thou — 

If  I  nuLke  my  hed.  in  the  nether  world, 
Behold  THOU. 

I  take  the  wines  of  the  east, 

Or  I  dwell  in  uie  remotest  west, 

There  thy  hand  shall  lead  me ; 

Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me  np.    Pa,  czxxiz.  7,  8,  9, 10. 

Thus  in  the  most  beautiful  and  graphic  poetry  the  omnipresence  of 
God  is  brought  out  to  the  dullest  conception.  We  must  remember 
that  the  upper,  the  nether  and  the  middle  world,  was  the  whole  uni- 
verse to  a  Hebrew  mind.* 

It  is  true  the  sacred  poets  gather  their  contributions  from  all  the 
stores  which  nature  has  spread  out  before  them ;  they  make  the  ex- 
terior world  an  illustration  of  the 'operations'  of  the  mind;  and  thus 
they  have  all  the  beauties  of  description  without  missing  that  moral 
dignity  which  mere  description  never  can  attain.  I  allow  the  powers 
of  Thompson ;  I  admire  that  mighty  genius,  which,  like  Antsus,  gath- 
ers strength  whenever  it  touches  the  earth  ;  and  yet  the  reader  of  the 
Seasons  feels  something  wanting.  He  feels  as  the  spectator  at  the 
theatre  would,  iu  seeing  the  shifUifg  scenes,  (most  beautifully  painted,) 
of  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies;  and  none  of  the  moral  sentiments  or 
actions  with  which  these  scenes  should  be  filled.  Let  a  man  take  one 
of  Thompson's  best  descriptions,  and  compare  it  with  one  equally  good 
in  Milton,  but  where  the  description  is  made  subservient  to  a  higher 
result,  and  feel  the  difference. 

As  when  firom  momitain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  overspread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o*er  the  darkened  landscape,  snow  or  shower; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  fiurewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring. 

Never  was  there  a  more  beautifiil  or  complete  scene  brought  to  view. 
Had  the  author's  object  been  mere  description,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  finished ;  and  yet  it  is  only  an  incidental  gem  which  he  picks  up 
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in  his  path  without  going  one  step  out  of  the  way  to  find  it.  He  has  a 
higher  object  than  mere  poetry ;  he  wishes  to  illustrate  the  dawnings 
of  transient  hope  on  Men  minds.  We  have  the  same  dignity  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrews.  They  make  the  material  world  play  around 
the  pedestals  of  those  awful  images  with  which  their  minds  are  filled. 
In  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  if  it  had  been  the  sole  object 
of  the  prophet  to  describe  pastoral  life,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  beautifiil.  In  this  respect  his  description  might  rival  one  W  the 
best  pastorals  of  Thocritus.  But  at  the  same  time  the  deepest  moral 
beauty  is  spread  over  the  whole.  God  is  the  shepherd  ,*  and  he  is 
watching  over  his  people. 

In  a  wordy  the  beauties  of  the  biblical  poetry,  like  all  the  severe 
beauties,  must  be  acquired  by  study.  They  are  so  simple,  so  unlike 
modern  sentiment alism,  that,  when  first  seen,  they  strike  the  eye  with 
disappointment.  But  look  again  and  your  attention  will  be  arrested — 
a  third  time  and  you  will  admire  ;  and  once  let  the  model  impress  your 
taste,  and  you  will  admire  forever.  It  seems  to  me,  for  touching  the 
deeper  tones  of  the  heart,  the  Hebrew  poetry  has  an  internal  grandeur, 
compared  with  which  the  songs  of  mythology  are  cold  and  unmeaning. 

G. 
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Hail  to  thee,  Voyager  of  the  Soathem  sea ! 

Freshly  thou  vimtest  my  heated  brow — 
While  thy  aofl  mosic  through  this  sheltering  tree 

Sounds  with  the  motion  of  each  laden  bough. 
The  flower-leaf's  treasure  to  the  languid  bee 

Cannot  be  dearer  than,  sweet  Wind,  art  thou — 
As  thus  upon  my  eyelids,  in  the  bliss 
Of  calm  repose,!  feel  thy  gentle  kiss. 

With  what  delicious  fragrance  from  the  sky, 
Movinff  the  wavy  clouds  -pavilioned  there, 

The  newly  moistened  ear^  thou  breathest  nigh ! 
Oh,  tenderly  uplift  the  glossy  hair 

Of  Beauty,  listemng  to  thy  murmured  si^h ; 
Stir  the  thin  loclu  of  Age  all  silvery  fair; 

And  stray,  oh  Child  of  Heaven,  o'er  tne  men  land, 

Burthened  with  sweetness  scattered  by  thy  hand ! 

Kind  nature  woos  thee  to  her  mild  embrace— 
The  lofty  forests  and  far  sloping  vales ; 

The  shadowjr  outlines,  in  the  distant  space 
Of  mountains  broad,  where  mortal  vision  fails ; 

The  sweeping  stream,  upon  whose  waters  chase, 
Like  sportive  pinions,  many  mceful  sails; 

The  very  rocks  that  totter  o'er  Uie  steep ; 

All  seem  to  feel  thy  breathings  pure  and  deep. 

And  living  creatures,  with  a  sudden  thrill 
Of  gladness,  hear  the  rustling  of  thy  wings 

Among  the  leaves,  where  rain-gems  glitter  still. 
Aloft  the  deer  his  antlers  proudly  mnffs, 

And  drops  of  clear  delight  his  bie  eye  nU ; 
A  merry  song  the  pensive  black-bird  sings ; 

And  homely  kine  forget  the  scented  grass, 

When,  like  a  heavenFjr  blessing,  thou  dost  pass. 
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Breathe  on,  thou  gentle  Spirit,  linger  yet 

Till  melancholy  Twilight  comes  to  steal 
Day's  weaiy  fetvor — till  some  star  has  set 

Upon  the  scroll  of  heaven  its  brilliant  seal — 
Till  bending  roees  with  Night's  tears  are  wet ; 

Then  leave  us,  if  thon  most,  when  we  can  feel. 
Like  thine  own  influence,  on  the  unquiet  breast, 
The  silent  holiness  of  evening  rest !  P.  B^-r^'  ^  - 
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TO   THE   EDITORS   OP   THE   NEW-ENOLAND   MAOAZIME. 

I  HONOR  the  public  spirit,  which  has  prompted  you  to  commence 
this  publication ;  for  although  we  have  gone  through  with  but  just 
one  number,  I  foresee  that  you  can  be  of  much  benefit  to  me  in 
my  profession.  This  is  a  political  if  not  a  substantial  reason  for  rev- 
erence. I  should  have  sent  you  this  letter  sub  rosa,  as  the  learned 
say,  or  under  the  rose  ;  but  our  office  contains  few  flowers  that  **  smell 
as  sweet/'  though  many  figures  that  bear  *^  any  other  name ;"  you 
will  find  this,  therefore,  under  the  door ;  a  method  of  communication, 
the  advantages  whereof  consist  in  its  saving  you  the  postage,  and 
proving  my  claim  to  be  a  descendant  of  King  Solomon  ;  for  Dr.  Frank- 
lin delivered  his  lucubrations  to  his  firatemal  master  beneath  the  door, 
and  few  will  have  the  boldness  to  deny  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  wise 
man.  I  could  also  prove  my  descent  from  the  Jewish  King  by  proving 
my  inheritance  of  many  vanities ;  but  the  striking  parallel  has  already 
informed  you  that  I  am  your  printer ;  which  fact,  I  trust,  makes  any 
fiirther  suggestions  as  to  the  other  point,  entirely  unnecessary. 

Your  knowledge  of  our  Divine  Art,  (for  the  fact  that  by  its  poetical 
transmutations,  "too,  too  solid"  boys  and  girls  are  metamorphosed 
into  ethereal  spirits,  and  proceedings  **  dark  as  Erebus'*  into  refiil- 
gent  brightness,  shows  its  right  to  that  appellation,  although  its  pro- 
cess of  transformation  is  as  dark  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
whence  it  has  unjustly  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Art ;)  will  nat- 
urally lead  you  to  suppose  that  I  have  divers  troubles.  Great  Jupiter 
himself,  as  I  learn,  did  not  govern  his  ethereal  or  his  terrestrial  prin- 
cipalities without  tribulation  ;  but  although  he  could  vent  his  anger  in 
louder  explosions,  which  is  held  to  be  a  relief,  yet  as  he  was  never 
an  Author's  drudge,  I  am  safe  in  affirming  that  he  had  no  more  con- 
ception of  my  perplexities,  than  Juno  had  of  Madame  Rutin's  danc- 
ing. "  Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,"  but  some  things  are 
not  to  be  suffered  any  longer — if  they  can  be  avoided.  What  fol- 
lows will  let  you  into  the  particular  grievance  of  which  this  treats. 

I  make  no  complaint  of  the  egotistical  style  of  many  writers,  a  sin- 
gle page  of  whose  lucubrations  requires  more  capital  Is,  than  they 
ever  had  ideas  in  their  casting-rooms ,  which  you  will  understand  to 
be  a  mechanical  synonyme  for  the  head  or  brain,  and  one  which,  with 
a  little  ingenuity,  may  be  applied  even  to  those  who  have  only  useless 
fitndiwre  in  the  cranium,  and  whose  headlines  excite  the  wonder 
rather  than  the  admiration  of  Phrenologists.  Excuse,  if  you  can, — be- 
eaose  you  must,  and  resignation  in  such  cases  implies  phUosophy, — my 
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use  of  typograpl^edl  figures.  The  most  popular  writers  of  this  daj 
are  nothing,  if  not  metaphorical.  To  be  admired,  as  we  all  expect  to 
be,  I  am  constrained  to  follow,  like  a  shoottng'-stick,  in  the  paths 
which  they  traTel  like  shooting  stars.  My  figures  must  be  as  incom- 
prehensible to  the  critics  as  many  of  theirs  are  to  me ;  but  it  is  some 
gratification  to  know  that  if  I  cannot  rival  others  in  imagination,  they 
will  hardly  be  able  to  regulate  the  wandering  of  my  fancy  within  my 
own  sphere.  It  is  quite  fashionable  for  the  criticised  poetaster  to  com- 
plain that  his  unimaginative  judge  cannot  comprehend  the  peculiarly 
poetical  formation  of  his  mind,  &e  tenderness  of  his  heart,  the  rose- 
leaved  delicacy  of  his  affections,  the  sky-blue  elegance  of  his  aspiring 
fancies,  the  wire-drawn  ductility  of  his  brain, — and  the  poet  is  cor- 
rect.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

I  make  no  complaint  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  you  place  in 
my  hands,  firom  those  whose  style  is  popular,  but  whose  language 
possesses  a  procreative  power,  multiplying  verbs,  adjectives,  and  com- 
mon nouns,  without  reference  to  that  reasonable  proportion  which  the 
words  should  bear  to  the  thoughts.  This  is  a  peculiar  folly,  but  one 
which  seems  to  be  common  to  every  body.  Authors  show  it  in  the 
manner  to  which  I  have  objected.  Printers  show  it  in  every  vdume 
of  lately  issued  poems,  where  you  will  find  the  same  distant  relation- 
ship between  the  page  and  the  margin,  that  there  was  between  Fal- 
staff's  bread  and  the  sack  he  washed  it  down  withal.  Ladies 
exJiibit  this  same  spirit  of  inordinate  exaggeration,  for  I  know  not  by 
what  other  term  to  designate  it,  in  various  portions  of  their  dress ; 
formerly  in  hoops,  when  it  was  farther  round  a  single  lady  than  round 
the  Great  Elm  tree  on  Boston  Common  ;  latterly  in  the  sleeve,  where 
a  single  arm  occupies  a  sack,  in  which  a  faithful  Mahometan  would 
enclose  two  beautiful  wives  for  a  sail  or  an  immersion  in  the  Bospho- 
rus.  Boys  show  it  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  precocity  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  find  one  who  does  not  know  more  than  his  teacher,  so  that  it  is 
quito  natural  to  conclude,  when  one  cannot  make  his  algebraical 
operations  agree  with  Mr.  Euler's  rules,  that  the  book  must  be  wrong; 
and  indeed,  such  is  the  gymnastical  proficiency  of  the  age,  that  no 
person  of  proper  feelings,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  them  treated  im- 
properly, would  like  to  suggest  that  a  gentleman  could  pore  over  a 
page  all  night,  and  not  be  able  to  pour  the  truth  out  of  it  in  the  morn- 
ing.    But  this  is  another  digression. 

I  do  not  complain  of  the  quality  of  that,  with  which  you  expect  to 
enlighten  or  amuse  the  world  by  passing  it  through  my  hands.  I 
have  not  so  much  vanity.  Nor  shall  I  allude  to  the  deceitfulness  of 
earthly  expectations ;  for  it  would  hardly  be  civil.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  what  you  call  a  solid  article,  I  take  it  with  pleasure ;  for  I  pick 
up  instruction  while  I  pick  up  the  types.  If  it  is  good,  I  derive  the 
first  benefit,  before  it  is  adulterated  by  the  gaze  of  the  many.  If  it 
is  orthodox,  I  applaud  and  honor  its  precepts.  And  if  it  inculcate 
the  poison  of  heterodoxy,  I  purposely  create  errors  in  the  style  and 
language,  to  show  my  contempt  for  the  author.  If  it  is  poetry,  towards 
which  I  have  a  leaning,  I  criticise  and  correct  as  I  go  along,  although 
I  grieve  to  say  that  authors  seldom  acquiesce  in  the  alterations  which 
I  consider  most  judicious  ;  but  they  are  worse  than  the  foolish  virgins, 
for  they  extinguish  the  lights  which  are  voluntarily  shed  upon  them. 
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We  printers  indulge  in  many  curious  speculations,  as  to  the  matter, 
manner  and  motives  of  those  to  whose  writings  we  are,  as  it  were,  the 
cuItiTatorSy  or  gardeners  ;  causing  the  seed,  which  they  drop  into  one 
spot  only,  to  fructify,  and  multiply,  and  spring  up  in  every  comer  of 
the  country— -where  there  happens  to  be  a  bookstore.  In  some  of 
these  inquisitive  hours,  my  philosophy  has  been  sadly  puzzled  upon 
ascertaining  that  a  page  of  Pelham  weighs  as  much  as  a  page  of  bu- 
gald  Stewart,  and  I  have  weighed  them,  not  in  the  scale  of  intellect, 
bat  in  one  of  Mr.  Dearborn's  patent  balances,  to  be  certain  of  the  fact. 
**  A  pound  is  a  pound,  all  the  world  over,"  says  the  proverb.  But  if 
a  pound  ef  something, — and  I  think  a  usefril  book,  notwithstanding  it 
may  be  dull  of  sale,  should  be  accounted  something, — weigh  no  more, 
and  fill  no  more  space  in  the  world,  than  a  pound  of  nothing, — and 
many  popular  works  are  nothing  more, — why  is  not  something  nothing, 
and  nothing  something  t  and  why  are  not  something  and  nothing 
nothing  but  the  same  thing  ?  But  I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand 
my  phUosophy  ;  and  this  is  another  digression.  I  pray  you  let  me  pro* 
ceed  to  the  subject  nearest  to  my  heart,  lest  my  head  become  turned, 
and  I  set  up  for  an  author,  instead  of  setting  up  types. 

Of  all  the  vexations  of  this  vexatious  **  Age  of  Print,"  there  is 
nothing  more  perplexing  than  orthography,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
uncertain  than  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed.  The  multiplication 
of  dictionaries  and  spelling-books  seems  to  have  abolished  all  rules  of 
analogy  or  propriety,  and  as  each  author  has  had  his  own  notions, 
and  essayed  to  lead  the  public,  not  by  the  nose,  but  by  the  tongue, 
we  have  no  longer  one  standard  which  all  may  follow,  but  a  variety 
of  standards  which  no  one  can  follow,  without  imminent  danger  of 
being  swamped  amidst  superfluous  and  wandering  consonants.  Among 
**  all  the  cants  of  this  canting  world,"  there  is  none  more  arbitrary, 
unmeaning  and  ridiculous,  than  that  which  cants  certain  consonants 
(/,  for  instance)  from  the  terminating  syllable  of  one  word,  and  cants 
them  into  another  just  like  it.  I  will  give  you  a  few  specimens,  and 
if  they  do  not  move  your  sympathy,  I  pray  you  put  this  in  the  fire, 
and  grant  me  a  discharge.  If  they  do,  let  us  form  a  critical  and 
orthographical  copartnership,  raise  a  standard  of  our  own,  and  en- 
deavor to  rally  a  party  to  its  support.  The  late  political  divisions 
afibrd  a  timely  opening,  and  a  respectable  number  of  voters  are  yet 
undetermined.  Let  us  bid  for  all  such,  and  if  what  we  shall  say  to 
them  of  /  be  not  satisfactory,  depend  upon  it  we  can  suit  them  all 
to  a  f. 

A  striking  example,  which  will  exemplify  my  travails,  prevails  in 
the  word  Travel,  and  in  the  branches  of  which  it  is  the  root.  John- 
son spells  Travel,  TVaveRer.  Why  he  adds  the  /  to  the  latter  word, 
I  am  unable  to  divine ;  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary,  that 
he  could  not  journey  about  England  to  learn  the  proper  mode  of  spell- 
ing words  of  which  he  was  ignorant ;  and,  as  it  said  he  left  London 
but  seldom,  and  then  with  reluctance,  he  may  be  excused  for  allowing 
the  consonant  to  become  a  Traveller  with  the  noun,  while  he  econom- 
ically reserved  it  when  the  verb  was  about  to  Travel.  The  word 
IVaveled,  he  does  not  give  at  all ;  but  as,  in  the  examples  with  which 
he  supports  his  definition  of  Travel,  both  consonants  are  used,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  not  have  spelled  as  I  have.    It  is  the  mis- 
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fortune  of  many  of  the  best  English  writers,  and  perhaps  aU  of  them, 
to  differ  from  me  in  this  instance.  William  Perry,  who  besides  being 
a  manufacturer  of  dictionaries  was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  there- 
fore acquainted  with  what  is  vitally  important,  as  well  as  with  the  limbs 
which  may  be  spared,  and  who,  from  having  been  about  the  world, 
knew  the  convenience  of  having  but  little  to  carry,  speUs,  TVavder, 
TraveKng;  and  our  own  lexicogri^iher.  Dr.  Webster,  who  hunted 
words  from  Yale  college  to  Oxford  college,  rather  than  let  them  es* 
cape,  also  spells  TravtUd^  Traveler ^  TraoeUng,  like  one  acquainted 
with  that  of  which  he  was  treating.  Now  I  prefer  the  orthogri^ihj  of 
the  two  latter  gentlemen ;  but  many  authors  hold  that  Dr.  Johnson  is 
the  only  head  of  the  true,  orthodox,  philological,  (Nthographical  and 
lexicographical  church.  Consequently  my  sheets  are  returned  with 
striking  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  writers  hold  my  labon ; 
and  if  they  are  correct,  I  am  constantly  wading  deeper  in  errors  than 
Christian  ever  was  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  First  c<»nes  a  Tr€weUer 
from  Europe,  whose  refinement  requires  superfluities,  and  he  uses 
both  letters ;  of  course  he  ought  to  know  what  is  correct,  or  at  least 
what  is  fashionable ;  and  I  submit.  Next  comes  a  JVavder  in  A- 
merica,  who  uses  but  one,  and  he  says  he  does  know  what  is  correct; 
and  I  submit.  But  patience  is  like  the  east  wind  ;  it  comes  a  great 
while  fi^m  one  quarter,  but  it  cannot  last  forever.  Now  what  shall  I 
do,  Messrs.  Editors,  Authors,  and  Proof-readers  ?  What  shall  I  do  Y 
You  will  recommend  tranquiUUy^  at  least  until  cooler  weather. 
Your  recommendation  adds  heat  to  the  flame,  which  is  consuming  my 
good-nature  and  dociUty, 

*t  FaxeweU,  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell,  content  T* 

I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  for  so  says  Shakspeare.  Dr.  Johnson  spells 
this  quiet  and  settled  word  in  the  same  manner.  But  then  he  ''  takes 
an  ell"  more  for  Tranquillity^  although  the  Latins  and  Gauls,  fi^m 
whom  he  derives  both  words^  use  the  double  /  in  both.  In  copying 
Dr.  Johnson,  Perry  borrows  the  inconsistency.  Bailey,  in  "  An  Ortho- 
graphical Dictionary,"  has  not  inserted  the  word  TnanquU,  but  he 
gives  us  Tranquillity^  TVanquiUize^  and  TVon^tflotf^ness,— evident- 
ly intending  to  get  as  much  of  comfort  as  possible  from  the  foreign 
sources,  instead  of  laboring  to  simplify  his  own  language.  The  saane 
author  in  his  *\  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,  being  also 
an  interpreter  of  hard-words,"  spells  the  first  of  these  Tranquility^ 
and  defines  it  to  be  ''  quietness  of  mind,*'  as  if  such  a  thing  were 
'  possible  in  the  face  of  his  orthography.  Dr.  Webster^  too,  although 
not  a  traveler  after  Dr.  Johnson's  example,  in  the  former  w<tfd,  uses 
the  double  /  in  Tranquillity,  and  yet  thinks  to  TranquiUze  TVon- 
quilness  with  only  one.  I  honor  his  labors,  but  in  this  case  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  is  the  very  Talleyrand  of  lexicographers^  adopting 
no  standard,  but  following  all  the  dictionaries  which  I  have  had  time 
to  inspect.  The  same  gentleman  spells  docility,  according  to  my  own 
notions,  but  although  I  am  docible,  and,  like  his  definition,  "  ready 
to  learn,"  yet  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  was  not  consonant  with  his 
views  of  propriety  to  have  lent  the  word  another  /.  Dr.  Ash,  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  compendium  of  obsolete  words,  bestows  the  extra  con- 
sonant in  the  most  liberal  manner,  upon  every  ramification  of  what  is 
primitively  tranquil.     He  thinks  that  dodhiUty  is  a  perfect  word,  but 
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that  traniquiOity  can  carry  double.  "  I  am  all  unanimous/'  said  the 
Hibernian,  when  he  stood  alone ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  dictionaries 
are  onanimously  in  error  as  respects  these  two  words.  Notwithstand- 
ing my  natural  preference  for  a  single  horn  of  this  dilemma,  yet  am 
I  cmelly  sacrificed  upon  both ;  for  your  writers  are  as  placid  as  our 
harbor  after  a  western  breeze,  if  I  use  tranquiUity  after  the  dictionaries, 
but  if  I  put  a  double  /  into  dociUty^  instead  of  the  same  gentle  acqui- 
escence, they  write  me  down  an  unlettered,  (or,  perchance,  a  double 
lettered)  ignoramus. 

It  is  very  true  that  /  is  a  liquid,  and  therefore  easily  turned  out  of 
one  word,  or  into  another ;  but  I  humbly  submit  that  this  important 
consonant  has  not  been  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the  place  which 
it  fills  in  the  world.  Should  this  letter  disfiranchise  itself,  and  with- 
draw in  disgust  from  the  alphabetical  firm,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  supply  the  vacancy.  It  is  a  modest  and  humble  particle ; 
it  has  but  one  sound;  but  that  is  an  original  and  peculiar  one,  and  bor- 
rowed from  no  contemporary  between  A  and  Z.  Gentlemen  surely 
cannot  have  reflected  that  without  the  JL,  there  would  be  no  numeral 
for  fifty ;  and  learned  lexicographers,  whether  Doctors  of  Law  or  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  without  the  letter,  to 
which  they  pay  so  little  attention,  their  diplomas  would  lose  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  value.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  cannot  be  any 
more  forcible  i^>peal  than  this,  Messrs.  Elditors ;  for  if  you  cannot  touch 
a  scholar'tf  vanity,  any  attempts  upon  his  judgement  must  be  useless. 

Bat  I  fear  that  I  cannot  dilate  upon  this  wordy  subject,  without  be- 
coming  liable  to  the  charge  of  verbosity.  Many  parallel  inconsisten- 
cies might  be  found,  but  without  encouragement  I  shall  not  proceed 
in  these  investigations.  You  have  perceived  already  that  mine  is  a  had 
case  J  and  that  I  am,  as  the  Printers  say,  out  of  sorts.  To  have  been 
briefer,  and  to  have  hurried  the  finis  before  the  public  without  a  proper 
conclusion,  would  have  been  inexcusable,  and  worse  than  spelling  r<Jh 
piddity  as  we  do  trcmquiUity,  which  is,  as  you  perceive,  just  D  times 
worse  than  the  proper  mode  of  writing  that  synonyme  for  activity. 
I  have  shown  that  the  subject  deserves  some  atention ;  the  trihhuUh 
tions  and  difiadties  of  prirUters  are  unparraUekd,  and,  as  I  observed  in 
the  commencement,  are  not  to  be  borne,  if  they  can  be  avoidded. 
*'  For  my  singgh  self,"  I  would  disspose  of  my  whole  stock  of  di$crim- 
minaiioH,  at  a  fair  price,  for  it  is  less  honored  than  is  eonsisstency 
among  poUiticians.  But  I  pray  you,  either  adopt  a  standard,  or  make 
one,  or  I  shall  never  have  another  ^eU  of  good  temper,  -while 

I  remain. 

Your  obedient, 

Phinehas  Pica« 


no 


FROM  THE  MSS.  OF  A  TRAVELER  IN  THE  EAST. 

NO.  II. 
EXECUTIONS. 

NapoU  di  Romania,  June  — ,  182 — 
1  WAS  informed  this  morning  that  two  men  were  to  be  executed 
without  the  gates  of  the  town,  and,  being  anxious  to  see  how  this  new 
and  severe  measure,  from  the  hitherto  weaker  government  of  Greece, 
would  be  managed,  and  also  with  what  degree  of  humanity  it  would 
be  performed ;  and — I  must  out — moved  still  more,  perhaps,  by  that 
strange,  yet  strong  inclination,  which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  induces 
men  to  witness  such  sights,  though  they  make  them  miserable  for  a 
long  time  after  ;  I  say,  moved  by  all  these  motives,  I  hurried  out  of 
the  gates,  and,  crossing  the  draw  bridge,  found  myself  upon  the  erola- 
nade  in  front,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people  and  soldiers.  The 
execution  of  one  fellow,  a  spy,  was  just  then  performing ;  the  time  was 
not  expired,  but  he  bade  them  go  on  ;  and  the  soldiers  bending  down 
a  branch  of  a  small  tree  under  which  he  stood,  the  executioner  passed 
the  noose  over  it,  and  drawing  it  tight,  fastened  it ;  then  raising  the 
man  in  his  arms-— he  let  him  fall, — ^at  the  moment,  the  soldiers  crying 
out,  O  Bsdg  %ov  Koqigs — **  God  have  mercy  on  him,''  let  go  the 
branch,  and  he  was  swinging  in  the  air.  For  a  moment  he  was  sen- 
sible of  his  situation ;  he  seemed  to  close  resolutely  his  eyes,  and 
clench  his  hands  and  teeth ;  but  soon  his  face  began  to  blacken,  his 
eyelids  flew  open,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  about,  his  body  wriggled 
violently ;  then  his  eyes  seemed  to  become  fixed — they  started  out 
from  the  sockets— his  tongue  lolled  from  his  mouth,  and  his  whole 
countenance  exhibited  a  hell  of  horror. 

The  other  criminal  had  not  the  courage  of  the  first.  He  stood  on 
a  high  bench,  which  had  been  built  around  the  body  of  a  large 
tree,  with  the  rope  fastened  around  the  branch  above.  A  file  of 
soldiers  encircled  him.  The  executioner  stood  waiting  his  signal,  and 
the  man  being  of  the  Greek  faith,  a  priest  was  trying  to  comfort  him. 
The  crowd  was  hushed  into  perfect  silence,  interrupted  only  by  sighs 
and  blessings ;  the  soldiers  conducted  with  the  greatest  decency  \ad 
propriety,  and  the  executioner  seemed  in  a  worse  plight  than  the 
criminal.  As  soon  as  the  criminal  was  ready,  the  executioner  pushed 
him  suddenly  from  the  bench,  and  he  fell  several  feet  before  the  rope 
brought  up.  But  I  could  not  look  any  longer ;  the  curiosity  which 
brought  me  out  here  failed  me.  These  men  had  been  regularly  tried, 
and,  as  I  was  told  by  an  English  clergyman  present,  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  and  fairness — ^they  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  in 
public,  several  days  before. 

I  have  made  the  above  extract  from  my  journal,  and  will  now  place 
beside  it  one  written  in  Asia  Minor,  of  an  execution  I  saw  there.  I 
wish  not  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.  I  should  consider  it  an  insult  to  reason,  afler 
what  I  have  seen  ;  for  though  the  Greeks,  to  my  own  knowledge,  have 
disgraced  themselves  by  some  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  cruel  actions 
towards  their  prisoners,  never,  in  one  instance,  and  I  defy  any  one  to 
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produce  it,  hare  these  acts  been  committed  with  the  conni?ance  of  the 
gorenunent  or  the  upper  classes.  In  Turkey  it  is  the  goremment — 
the  system — the  rery  religion,  which  is  faithless  and  bloody.  The 
Greeks  are  infants  in  independence ;  their  nation  came  but  yesterday 
into  pabiic  existence.  It  aims  at  civilization  and  at  improvement. 
The  Turkish  government  has  been  centuries  in  existence ;  it  scorns 
to  change,  and  despises  civilization.  But  I  will  go  on  with  my  extract, 
observing  that  it  took  place  in  a  large  and  well  regulated  city,  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  by  troops  of  the  government. 

October  6,  — .  As  I  was  wandering  about  the  streets  this  morning 
I  came  to  a  splendid  mosque,  and,  stepping  up  into  the  vestibule,  where 
lay  dozens  of  Turks  prostrated  on  the  floor,  I  was  pulling  off  my  shoes 
to  go  in,  when  I  heard  a  noise,  and,  turning  about,  saw  a  crowd  of 
irr^oiar  soldiers  come  hurrying  down'the  street  In  the  midst  of  them 
was  a  tall  young  man,  whose  arms  were  pinioned  behind  him,  whose 
haggard  looks,  loud  moans,  and  lacerated  face,  as  well  as  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  he  was  pushed  along,  indicated  him  to  be  some  poor 
wretch  condemned  to  die.  An  irresistible  curiosity  urged  me  to  join 
the  crowd,  and,  mingling  in  with  the  soldiers,  I  followed  immediately 
behind  the  prisoner.  He  was  a  young,  tall,  strong,  and  fine-looking 
man,  or  had  been  so,  for  he  was  strangely  disfigured  and  seemed  in 
more  agony  than  the  mere  dread  of  death  could  inspire.  He  had  • 
been  tortured  the  night  before ;  his  face  was  swollen,  bruised  and 
bloody ;  his  temples  had  been  seared,  and  the  parched  and  crisped 
skin  showed  the  marks  of  the  irons ;  and  one  of  his  arms  had  been 
broken  in  bending  it  behind  his  back  for  torture.  It  was  this  broken 
arm,  which  was  still  cruelly  tied  behind  his  back,  and  the  hurried 
pace  into  which  he  was  urged  by  the  kicks  and  pushes  of  the  soldiers^ 
that  put  him  in  agony.  He  was  a  Greek,  suspected  of  being  a  robber^ 
and  notwithstanding  his  misery,  and  his  being  scarce  able  to  stand,  he 
was  driven  or  dragged  along  at  a  rapid  pace ;  the  soldiers  hemmed 
him  in  on  each  side,  but  he  could  look  over  their  heads,  and  cast  his 
looks  wildly  round  in  hope  of  rescue  ;  he  moaned  aloud  in  his  agony  of 
body  and  mind,  but  they  pushed  him  on ;  he  held  back  an  instant,  and 
cried  to  the  chief,  "  For  the  love  of  Allah  1  mercy  I"  but  they  hurled 
him  along  still  more  rapidly.  I  saw  the  chief  point  to  a  coil  of  rope 
that  hung  in  the  shop  of  a  Greek.  A  soldier  seized  it  without  saying 
a  word,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  quarter  where  three  streets 
met,  they  stopped ;  the  chief  looked  around,  then  pointed  to  a  beam 
that  projected  firom  over  a  shop ;  instantly  the  soldiers  grasped  the 
throat  of  the  criminal,  rudely  wound  the  cord  round  his  neck,  made 
a  slip  knot,  and  half  choked  him  before  the  other  end  was  round  the 
beam.  Some  then  hauled  at  the  rope,  others  lifted  up  the  poor  man 
fiom  the  ground,  while  he  kept  looking  wildly  round  with  bloodshot 
eyes  and  hoUow  countenance,  and,  with  husky  voice,  shrieking  aloud 
for  mercy.  They  let  him  drop,  but  the  rope  slipped  and  he  came  on 
his  feet ;  again  they  pulled  it  tight,  but  he  still  rested  on  his  toes ; 
others  now  lifted  him  up,  and  tightening  the  rope,  he  hung  writhing 
and  choking  for  an  instant ;  but  the  rope  again  slipped,  he  came 
down  on  his  feet,  and,  casting  wildly  around  his  horrid  looks,  he  groan- 
ed dreadfully ;  but  he  was  soon  pulled  roughly  up  and  hung  securely. 
For  an  instant  he  was  still ;  then  his  body  was  convulsed,  and  his 
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face  blackened,  his  tongue  hung  out,  his  eyes  set  into  a  deadly  glare, 
and  the  poor  wretch  was  out  of  pain.  But  the  soldiers  kept  striking 
the  cord,  and  beating  his  breas^  to  finish  him,  until  I  could  view  it  no 
longer.  I  looked  at  the  chief,  knd  at  his  men,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  pity  or  remorse  on  their  countenances.  They  were  coolly  at  their 
work,  and  would  not  bear  interruption  had  I  dared  to  attempt  it ;  fin*  at 
that  moment  a  Greek  boy,  who  had  rentured  nigh,  groaned  aloud/ 
when  instantly  a  violent  blow  from  one  of  the  soldiers  feUed  him  to  the 
ground.  He  got  up  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  followed 
his  example. 

Oct.  9.  I  passed  the  place  of  execution  today ;  the  body  still 
hung  where  I  had  left  it  three  days  ago,  and  began  to  be  horribly 
loathsome  in  its  appearance.  I  went  into  the  shop  of  a  Greek  and 
asked  him  why  it  was  not  removed  t  **  We  dare  not  touch  it,"  said  he, 
"  for  our  lives,  without  an  order  from  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  he 
demands  three  thousand  piastres  for  the  privilege  we  ask  of  removing 
the  nuisance.  We  hoped  to  make  him  take  less,  bat  he  knows  that 
tomorrow  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  so,  cost  what  it  may." 

Today  I  am  told  the  Cadi  has  declared  that  the  suspicions  of  the 
man's  being  a  robber  have  been  folly  confirmed  1 
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Bttt  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim.    Bmoir. 

The  extracts  given  in  my  last  paper  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
Lord  Byron  was  not  an  Atheist,  nor  even  a  Deist,  strictly  speaking ; 
that  he  was  truly  desirous  of  being  a  Christian  ;  that  he  thought  those 
fortunate  who  were  so,  and  whose  faith  had  never  been  shaken; 
that  he  placed  the  only  one  of  his  two  children,  that  was  under  his 
control,  in  a  situation  to  be  educated  strictly  in  the  Christian  belief; 
that  he  only  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^not  absolutely  denied  or  disbelieved  them  ;  and  that  he  even 
indulged  a  hope,  though  not  a  firm  one,  of  a  future  life. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 

I  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  which  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, as  well  as  further  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

At  the  death  of  Lady  Noel,  Lord  Byr(»  came  into  possession  of 
certain  estates,  to  which  the  gift  of  some  good  church  livings  were 
attached.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  dissolute;  profane^  unprinci- 
pled Deist,  as  Lord  Byron  was  represented  to  be,  would  bestow  these 
upon  such  of  the  cloth  as  were  most  assimilated  in  principles  and  in- 
clinations to  himself;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  prefer  those  jovial, 
hunting,  drinking  parsons,  of  which  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  estab- 
lished church.  This  would  seem  the  more  probable,  from  the  severe 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  more*  rigid  of  the 
^^^T^gjf  Aiid  on  account  of  which  he  really  felt  some  resentment.  On 
the  contrary,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion,  Feb.  19,  1822  ; 
(after  remarking  "  that  the  clergy  are  up  against  Cain")  "  There  is. 
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if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  good  church  preferment  on  the  Went- 
worth  estates ;  and  I  will  show  them  what  a  good  Christian  I  am,  by 
patronizing  and  preferring  the  most  pious  of  their  order,  shotdd  oppor- 
tunity occur."  He  undoubtedly  means,  not  only  that  he  will  show  his 
respect  and  regard  to  Christianity,  by  selecting  the  most  pious  and 
worthy  of  her  priests  ;  but  that  he  will  also  show  his  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian fbrgireness,  by  thus  returning  good  for  evil. 

I  r^ret,  that  want  of  room  prevents  inserting  here,  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence,  &c.  connected  with  the  following  extract.  The 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself 

A  very  pious  and  intertoting  young  married  lady,  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
had  seen  Byron  when  a  boy.  Two  years  after  her  death,  there  was 
discovered,  by  her  husband,  among  her  papers,  a  prayer  in  behalf  of 
one,  not  named  ;  but  evidently,  from  circumstances,  referring  to  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  dated,  "  Hastings,  July  31, 1814."  Mr.  Sheppard  trans- 
nutted  a  copy  to  Lord  Byron,  Nov.  21, 1821,  and  Lord  Byron,  replied, 
in  a  letter  from  Pisa,  Dec.  8,  1821.  The  prayer  and  the  two  letters  are 
all  highly  interesting.  Lord  Byron  says,  "  I  need  not  say,  that  the  ex- 
tract which  your  letter  contains  has  affected  me ;  because,  it  would 
imply  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  indifference."  "  But 
for  whomever  it  was  meant,  I  have  read  it  with  all  the  pleasure  that 
can  arise  from  so  melancholy  a  topic.  I  say  pleasure — because  your 
brief  and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and  demeanor  of  the  excellent  per- 
son, whom  I  trust  you  will  again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues,  and  her  pure  and  unpretending 
piety.  Her  last  moments  were  particularly  striking;  and  I  do  not 
know,  that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the  story  of  mankind,  and  still 
less  in  my  observations  upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met  with  any 
thing  so  unostentatiously  beautiful.  Indisputably ,  the  firm  believers  of 
ike  Gospel  hate  a  great  advantage  over  all  others,  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that,  if  true,  they  will  have  their  reward  hereafler ;  and  if  there 
be  no  hereafler,  they  can  but  be  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep, 
having  had  the  assistance  of  an  eternal  hope,  through  life,  without 
subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at  the  worst  for  them)  *  out  of  noth- 
ing, nothing  can  arise,'  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's  creed  does  not 
depend  upon  himself;  who  can  say,  I  will  believe  this,  that,  or  the 
other  t  and,  least  of  aJl,  that  which  he  can  least  comprehend."  "  I 
can  assure  you,  that  all  the  fame,  which  ever  cheated  humanity  into 
higher  notions  of  its  own  importance,  would  never  weigh  in  my  mind, 
against  the  pure  and  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be 
pleased  to  take  in  my  wdfare." 

Mr.  Moore  very  justly  remarks  upon  the  fair  writer  of  the  prayer, 
that,  "  hoi#rer  romantic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cold  and  wordly,  the  piety 
of  this  youiig  person  may  appear,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  truly 
Christian  feeling,  which  dictated  her  prayer,  were  more  common  among 
all  who  profess  the  same  creed  ;  and  that  those  indications  of  a  better 
nature,  so  visible  even  through  the  clouds  of  his  character,  which  in- 
duced this  innocent  young  woman  to  pray  for  Byron  while  living, 
could  have  the  effect  of  inspiring  others  with  more  charity  .towards  his 
memory,  now  that  he  is  dead,*' 

Of  his  feelings,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Allegra,  Madame  Gu- 
iccioli  gives  the  following  masterly  picture. 
15 
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"  On  the  occasion  also  of  the  death  of  his  natural  daughter,  I  saw  in 
his  grief  the  excess  of  paternal  tenderness.  His  conduct  towards  this 
child  was  always  that  of  a  fond  father  ;  but  no  one  would  have  guessed, 
from  his  expressions,  that  he  felt  this  affection  for  her.  He  was  dread- 
fully agitated  by  the  first  intelligence  of  her  illness ;  and  when  after- 
ward that  of  her  death  arrived,  I  was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  melancholy 
task  of  communicating  it  to  him.  The  memory  of  that  terrific  mo- 
ment is  stamped  indelibly  on  my  mind.  For  several  evenings  he  had 
not  left  his  house ;  I  therefore  went  to  him.  His  first  question  was 
relative  to  the  courier  he  had  despatched  for  tidings  of  his  daughter, 
and  whose  delay  disquieted  him.  After  a  short  interval  of  suspense, 
with  every  caution  which  my  own  sorrow  suggested,  I  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  the  child's  recovery.  *  I  understand,'  said  he,  *  it  is  enough 
— say  no  more.'  A  mortal  paleness  spread  itself  over  his  face,  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a  seat.  His  look  was  fixed,  and 
his  expression  such,  that  I  began  to  fear  for  his  reason.  He  did  not 
shed  a  tear  ;  and  his  countenance  manifested  so  h<^less,80  profound, 
so  sublime  a  sorrow,  that  at  the  moment  he  appeared  a  being,  of  a 
nature  superior  to  humanity.  He  remained  immovable  in  the  same 
attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  consolation  which  I  endeavored  to  afford 
him  seemed  to  reach  his  ears,  far  less  his  heart.  But  enough  of  this 
sad  episode,  on  which  I  cannot  linger,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  without  renewing  in  my  own  heart  the  awful  wretchedness  of 
that  day."  The  next  day  he  was  more  tranquil,  and  said,  *  It  is  Gods 
fffiU — ^let  us  mention  it  no  more.'  And  from  that  day  he  would  never 
pronounce  her  name." 

To  the  preceding  extracts  from  Mr.  Moore's  last  volume,  might  be 
added  many  others  from  Lord  Byron's  poems,  indicating,  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  what  were  his  religious  opinions,  and  his  hopes  and 
fears  with  regard  to  a  future  state  of  existence.  The  sentiments  ut- 
tered in  his  dramatic  works  may  be  considered  rather  as  opinions  and 
feelings,  which  the  author  deemed  appropriate  to  his  characters,  than 
as  being  those  which  he  entertained,  himself.  His  enemies  have,  with 
great  injustice,  affected  to  consider  them  as  his  own.  In  Childe  Har- 
old, however,  and  some  other  poems,  the  sentiments  may  be  consider- 
ed as  really  those  of  Lord  Byron.  Thus,  his  fiill  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  great  creator  of  the  universe,  is  clearly  expressed  in 
these  lines  from  Childe  Harold. 

<'  But  lo  the  dome — ^the  vast  and  wondrons  dome — 

Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true." 

"  But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me. 

And  in  the  following  lines,  he  distinctly  recognizes  the  providence 
of  God,  and  his  punishing  his  rational  creatures  on  earth. 

"  What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life*8  page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow, 
0*er  hearts  divided,  and  o'er  hopes  destroyed.'* 

His  hopes,  mingled  with  doubts,  in  regard  to  the  soul's  continuing  to 
exist  after  the  death  of  the  body,  are  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
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sa^  from  the  same  poem.  The  ideas  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
those  contained  in  the  prose  extracts,  heretofore  given,  from  his  letters 
and  jouxiials. 

"  Tet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,->there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madlj  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were,  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors  light — 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more- 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight — 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right. 

There  thou — whose  love  and  life,  together  fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart, — and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 
When  busj^  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain  ? — 
Well — ^I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  a«ain, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast. 

The  prose  extracts  that  follow,  regard  more  particularly  the- relig- 
ions practice  of  Lord  Byron ;  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  test  and 
commentary  concerning  religious  principles.  "  Why  call  ye  me.  Lord, 
Lord  ;  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  7"  "  Not  ev^;^  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  m^  Father, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."     "  Thou  believest — ^the  devils  flso  believe." 

Shelley,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lord  ^yron,  when  residing  at 
Ravenna,  says,  in  a  letter  dated  August  15, 1821,  speaking  of  Byjron, — 
"  He  lives  in  considerable  splendor,  but  within  his  income,  which  is 
about  ^4000  a  year,  <£1000  of  which  he  devotes  to  purposes  ot  chari- 
ty." Now,  for  a  dissolute  young  nobleman,  residing  in  a  foreign 
country,  with  an  expensive  establishment  of  servants,  dLc.  ^c.  to  de- 
vote 4500  dollars,  a  quarter  part  of  an  income  very  moderatf^  for  one 
of  his  rank  and  disposition,  to  purposes  of  charity,  is  a  more  faithful 
cc«npliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  precept,  than  will  g^erally 
be  found  even  in  the  practice  of  many  a  dignified  prelate  with  the 
same  income,  to  say  nothing  of  *'  your  even  Christian"  of  the  laity. 

An  Italian  family,  with  whom  Lord  Byron  was  on  terms  of  particu- 
lar intimacy,  and  some  of  whom  were  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  certain  revolutionary  movements,  were  ordered  t^S^it  the  country. 
Lord  Byron  had  determined  to  accompany  them.  H6  thus  writes  from 
Ravenna,  on  this 'occasion,  under  date  of  July  22,  1821 ;  "  What  you 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  is,  that  the  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I 
meant  to  go,  got  together  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal,  to  request  that  he 
would  request  me  to  remain."  ^ 

Madame  Guiccioli,  also,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Moolre,  afle»  describing 
his  simple  mode  of  life  while  at  Ravenna,  previous  to  his  dieparttMre  for 
Greece,  thus  proceeds  ;  "^^ 

"  This  sort  of  simple  life  he  led  until  the  fatal  day  of  his  departiire 
for  Greece ;  and  the  few  variations  he  made  from  it  may  be  said  to 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  occasions 
which  were  offered  him  of  doing  good,  and  from  the  generous  actions 
he  was  constantly  performing.  Many  families,  (in  Ravenna  prin- 
cipally,) owed  to  him  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed.  His 
arrivd  in  that  town  was  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune, 
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and  his  deptrture  as  a  pablic  calamity ;  and  this  is  the  life  which 
many  attempted  to  asperse  as  that  of  a  libertine." 

That  he  was  benevolent  and  charitable  in  an  eminent  degree,  not 
only  to  the  poor  of  his  adc^pted  country,  but  also  to  such  of  his  own 
countrymen  as  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  notwithstanding  his  settled 
aversion  to  England  and  Englishmen,  is  evident  from  numerous  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Moore's  book.  Of  his  disinterested  regard  to  justice,  in 
his  dealings  and  pecuniary  affairs,  his  letters  to  his  publisher,  Mr. 
Murray,  are  sufficient  proof.  Of  his  ardent  love  of  liberty — ^his  noble 
and  exalted  views — his  pure  and  lofty  ambition — and  his  disregard  of 
mercenary  considerations,— ^in  the  latter  portion  of  his  career,  at 
least, — ^the  devotion  of  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Greece, 
will  ever  remain  an  imperishable  monument. 

Thus  &r,  with  regard  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  Lord  Byron. 
And  here  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend 
these,  or  any  other  of  his  opinions.  My  object  is,  to  show  what  these 
(pinions  actually  were  ;  and  that  others,  which  have  been  unjustly  im- 
puted to  him  in  order  to  fix  an  odium  upon  his  character  and  reputa- 
tion, are  such  as  he  never  professed  or  entertained.  I  do  not  justify 
his  faults,  nor  apologize  for  his  vices.  With  these,  a  great  portion  of 
his  life  was  but  too  much  chequered.  I  desire  only  that  he  may  have 
even-handed  justice ;  that  his  great  genius  may  be  acknowledged ;  and 
that  his  virtues  may  be  remembered,  as  well  as  his  errors  and  vices. 

Lord  Byron,  indeed,  was  deeply  sensible  of  his  errors.  He  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  been  led  widely  astray  by  a  mind  misdirected,  and 
by  constitutional  impulses  ungoverned,  and  perhaps  ungovernable. 
He  sincerely  deplored  his  situation,  and  made  firm  resolves  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  In  this,  if  he  did  not  wholly  succeed,  he  made  great 
and  important  progress.  His  situation  was  peculiarly  unfavord>le. 
An  exile  in  a  foreign  country,  alone,  unfriended ;  tho^  who  should 
have  been  his  truest  friends,  and  should  have  extended  an  assisting 
hand  to  raise  him  from  the  pit  into  which  he  was  fallen, — Shaving  odd- 
ly deserted  him,  or  become  his  most  implacable  and  persecuting  foes  ; 
the  strong  sense  of  this  desertion  and  this  persecution  from  his  former 
friends  and  countrymen  constantly  weighing  on  his  mind,  and  lacerat- 
ing his  feelings ;  under  circumstances  so  adverse  as  these  to  the  ame- 
liorati<Hi  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  best  principles  and 
motives  of  action,  how  oould  it  be  expected  that  so  rapid  and  complete 
a  change  should  be  effected,  as  might  have  been  jusdy  anticipated  un- 
der more  favorable  and  ordinary  influences?  Thus,  inCtuldeHar- 
dd^ 

<<  'Tif  Bn  old  lesson ;  tim«  approves  it  true, 
*    And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most  ;^ 
When  all  is  toon,  that  bU  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worUi  the  cost 
Yotttn  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost, — 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Psssion,  these  V* 

"  And  thus  awhile  he  learned  to  moralize  ;•— 
For  meditation  fixed  at  times  on  him  ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whispered  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  misspent  in  maddest  wnim ; 
Bat  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim.'* 
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Lord  Bjron^  like  meet  other  lofty  minds  and  proud  spirits,  feh  hinn 
self  an  isolated  being.  In  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  fears, 
he  was  too  much  aXone  ;  he  could  not  unbosom  hunself  to  those  around 
him,  nor  lean  for  solace  and  support,  for  encouragement  and  direction 
on  any  one,  in  whom  his  heart  acknowledged  an  unshackled  confi- 
dence. He  was  independent  in  his  opinions ;  and,  right  or  wrong, 
scom^ed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  others,  or  to  accommodate 
his  sentiments  and  expressions  to  theirs.  This  independent  feeling 
placed  him  beyond  the  sympathy  and  the  controlling  influence  of 
those,  whose  friendship  and  intimacy  might  have  exercised  a  benefi- 
cial sway  over  his  mind  and  conduct.  Every  noble  mind,  however, 
cannot  but  respect  this  lofty  independence  of  thought ;  this  reftisal  to 
truckle  to  the  guidance  of  power  and  fashion,  though  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  advancement.  This  attribute  of  true  genius  in  times  char- 
acterised by  fawning  suppleness,  is  entitled  to  esteem  even  from  its 
rarity.  The  following  passages  are  strongly  expressive  of  this  spirit 
and  its  effects. 

"  Tet  ofi-timeB|  in  his  maddeit  mirthful  mood, 
Strui^  pangs  would  flash  alonff  Childe  Harold's  brow, 
Af  if  the  memory  of  some  deauy  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurked  below ; — 
But  this  none  knew,  or  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul, 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow ; 
Nor  soufht  he  friend,  to  counsel  or  condole. 
Whatever  his  grief  might  be,  which  he  could  not  control." 

"  But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  man  ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quelled 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompelled, 
He  would  not  jield  domimon  of  his  mind 
To  spirits,  against  whom  his  own  rebelled ; 
Proud,  thou^rh  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself  to  breathe  without  mankind." 

"  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bowed 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, 
Nor  coined  m^  cheek  to  smiles,  nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo.    In  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them :  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  thdr  thoughts ;  and  still  could, 
Had  I  not  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itseu  subdued." 

<<  Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth ;  but  I  am  not 

80  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile 

As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; —  « 

/  stood  ana  stand  aUme, — rememhered  or  forgot.*' 

Great  allowance  is  to  he  made,  when  a  lofty,  original  mind  forms  its 
own  independent  opinions,  and  avows  them  ;  though  some  of  them, 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  must  necessarily  be  erroneous. 
The  every  day  character,  whose  opinions  are  those  of  the  nursery,  or 
who,  by  studiously  conforming  to  those  which  prevail  among  the  mul- 
titude, glides  smoothly  onward  without  enmity  or  opposition,  needs  no 
such  allowance.      This  seeks  a  cotemporary  reward,  such  as  it  is,  and 
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often  obtains  it.    The  other  looks  forward  to  posterity,  or  finds  a  glori- 
ous recompense  in  the  secret  gratulation  of  his  own  bosom. 

Any  further  extracts  from  the  poems  of  Lord  Byron  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  its  proper  length.  I  will  therefore  only  refer  the 
reader  to  a  magnificent  passage  in  Childe  Harold,  the  19SM  to  the 
137th  stanzas  of  the  fourth  canto,  where  the  noble  poet's  sense  of  his 
wrongs,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  will  avenge  them,  are  boldly  dauhed 
Upon  the  canvas  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Lord  Byron  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1788 ;  and 
he  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  of  fever,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1824,  aged  a  little  over  thirty-six  years.  As  a  poet,  his  works 
will  remain  a  permanent  portion  of  British  literature  ;  while  the  multi- 
tudinous productions  of  his  cotemporary  rivals  and  revilers,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  must  soon  be  forgotten,  or  only  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing emasculated  and  corrupted  the  literary  taste  of  the  age. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  imperfect  notice  of  Lord  Byron's  opin- 
ions concerning  religion,  and  of  the  unjust  aspersions  which  have  been 
cast  upon  them,  and  upon  almost  every  action  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
upon  every  line  of  his  poetry  susceptible  of  misconstruction,  than  by 
quoting  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Moore's  interesting  biography  of 
his  noble  fi'iend. 

'*  It  would  not  (says  Mr.  Moore)  be  in  the  power,  even  of  the  most 
partial  firiend,  to  allege  any  thing  more  convincingly  favorable  of  his 
character  than  is  contained  in  the  few  simple  facts  with  which  I  shall 
here  conclude ; — ^that,  through  life,  with  all  his  faults  he  never  lost  a 
friend ; — ^that  those  aboiit  him  in  his  youth,  whether  as  companions, 
teachers,  or  servants,  remained  attached  to  him  to  the  last ; — ^that  the 
woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his  maturer  years,  idolizes  his 
name  ;  and  that,  with  a  single  unhappy  exception,  scarce  an  instance 
is  to  be  found,  of  any  one,  once  brought,  however  briefly,  into  relations 
of  amity  with  him,  that  did  not  feel  towards  him  a  kind  regard  in  life, 
and  retain  a  fondness  for  his  memory."  Percy. 
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[*«•  TIm  fbllowiag  Lecuira  and  anotber  of  aboat  the  sama  langth  on  tha  aame  Mbjaat  wan 
deliveicd  last  winter,  by  reqaeet  of  (be  Conuntttee  of  tbe  MaMacbaeetla  Cbajitable  Meebaaia 
Anociation,  belbte  ibat  body,  to  wbom  tbey  are  now  very  reepectfully  dedicata4  Tbe  aecond 
lectare,  ambraciof  tbe  period  fkom  Cbe  firil  of  Napoleon  to  tbe  abdication  of  Cbarlea  X.  will  ap» 
pear  in  the  next  number  of  tbe  Maf  aalae.]  • 

Ths  public  attention  has  been  very  much  occupied  during  the  last  few  monUui 
with  the  important  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  France  and  the 
neighboring  European  States  j  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  interest  we  feel 
in  ttiese  events  is  »mply  justified  bj  their  character.  Thev  are  of  Uie  highest 
moment  to  the  parties  immediately  affected  by  them,  and  who  constitute  at 
present  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  portion  of  the  human  familj.  They 
have  been  brought  about  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  agency  of  one  of  our 
own  adopted  citizens,  in  whose  success  and  gbry  we  idl  feel  a  just  pride  ;  and 
&om  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  wis  country  and  Europe  they  can* 
not  but  exercise  a  strong  indirect  influence  upon  our  own  welfare.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  proper  for  us  to  watch  the  progress  of  these  movements  with  much 
attention ;  and  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  them  such  portions  of  our  leisure. 
as  we  can  with  propriety  withdraw  from  other  and  more  urgent  affairs  and 
studies.  And  these  events  are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  which  have 
preceded  them  in  the  same  country  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  character  and  results  of  the 
second  revolution  without  jpreviouslv  possessing  some  general  Mea  of  those  of 
the  first.  As  the  course  of  my  life  for  several  years  past  has  led  me  to  bestow 
some  attention  upon  the  politics  of  Europe,  I  sliall  venture  in  this  and  a  follow- 
ing lecture  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  events  and  characters  of 
the  French  Revolution.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  able,  within  so  short  a  compass, 
to  present  only  a  mere  outline  of  this  vast  subject ;  which  however  may  serve  to 
convey  some  general  information  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it, 
and  may  refresh  in  some  particulars,  the  memory  of  those  who  are. 

In  taking  this  cursory  survey  of  a  long  and  interesting  series  of  events,  I  shall 
not  make  myself  the  indiscriminate  eulogist  or  censor  of  any  person  or  party. 
Every  thing  was  done  in  the  name  of  liberty  ;  but  that  sacred  name,  although  often 
honored  by  glorious  achievements  and  noble  sacrifices,  was  oflen  disgraced  by 
foul  crimes.  I  shall  endeavor  to  render  justice  to  the  different  parties,  and  shaU 
deduce  occasionally  some  practical  conclusions  from  the  various  results  that  have 
attended  their  respective  efforts,  which  may  not  be  without  their  application  in 
our  own  more  fortunate  country. 

There  is  doubtless  some  illusion  in  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  all  con- 
temporary events,  and  there  have  probably  been  other  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world  which  have  appeared  to  be  at  the  time  and  in  fact  really  were  not  less 
interesting  than  that  in  which  we  live.  But  after  making  all  proper  allowance 
for  any  error  on  tliis  account,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  series  of  events 
which  constitute  or  have  grown  out  of  the  French  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  have  ever  occurred.  The  Reformation, — the  Crusades, — ^the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  all  attended  with  long,  tremendous  and  widely 
spreading  political  convulsions,  which  unsettled  for  a  time  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilized  society.  But  the  French  Revolution  seems  to  concentrate  within  a 
shorter  compass  of  time  a  still  greater  number  of  important  events  and  illustrious 
characters.  There  is  also  this  difference  between  this  and  the  other  revolutions  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  latter  occurred  at  comparatively  barbarous  pe- 
riods ;  for  which  reason  we  feel  somewhat  less  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
persons  who  took  a  part  in  them.  The  French  Revolution  has  been  effected  in 
the  full  daylight  of  a  highly  civilized  age  and  gives  us  a  view  of  human  nature, 
employing  all  its  powers  for  good  and  evil  on  the  grandest  scale,  at  the  highest 
point  of  perfection,  which  \heyi  seem  to  be  capable  of  attaining.  It  may  tliere- 
fbre,  on  the  whole,  be  said  with  propriety  to  furnish  to  the  moral  and  political  ob- 
server a  more  magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  appalling  spectacle,  than 
is  offered  by  any  other  chapter  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  apparent  immediate  cause  of  the  French  Revolution  was  hardly  commen- 
surate in  importance  with  the  grandeur  of  the  effect.    After  the  close  of  the 
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American  wvt,  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  somewhat  in  disorder,  and 
there  was  an  annual  deficienoy  of  no  yery  alarming  amoont  in  the  rerenue.  As 
the  public  resources  were  in  the  main  ummpaired,  a  skilful  financier  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  applying  a  remedy  to  this  trifling  mischief.  The  counsel- 
lors of  Louis  XVI.  comd  think  of  no  other  but  that  of  calling  together  an  As- 
sembly of  Notsbles,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  this  country,  a  O>nyention  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  kingdom,  a  step  which  could  hardly  be  taken  without 
important  consequences,  and  which,  in  this  case,  led  the  way  directly  to  the  great 
eyents  of  the  reyolution.  It  is  obvious,  howeyer,  that  the  embsxrassment  of 
the  finances  which  occasioned  this  measure  with  ail  its  important  results,  was 
the  apparent  and  ostensible,  but  not  the  real,  cause  of  the  movement  that  fol- 
lowea.  So  trifling  a  circumstance  could  not  haye  produced  such  astonislun|f 
consequences,  unless  the  kingdom  had  been  ri^  for  great  chan^^ ;  and  if  this 
difficiuty  had  not  existed,  any  other,  equally  ummportant,  occurring  at  about  the 
same  time,  would  have  served  the  same  purpose.  The  real  cause  of  the  French 
Reyolution  was  the  great  alteration  that  had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
society  by  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  consequent  incon- 
gmity  between  the  new  condition  of  the  people  and  the  ancient  forms  of  eoyem- 
ment.  The  northern  barbarians  who  conquered  the  Roman  empire  diyided  the 
land  and  wealth  of  which  they  became  possessed  among  their  principal  military 
followers,  and  reduced  the  mass  of  the  people  to  absolute  slavery.  Inis  arrange- 
ment created  the  classes  of  nobles,  yassals  and  slaves,  which  formed  the  buis 
of  the  political  system  that  succeeded,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Systen^ 
preyailed  throughout  Europe  for  'several  centuries.  The  progress  of  ciyilization 
affected  this  systeih  in  two  ways.  By  corrupting  the  nobles,  who,  firom  their 
wealth,  were  of  course  the  first  to  feel  its  enects,  it  diminished  their  importance 
and  augmented  that  of  the  kin^s.  On  the  body  of  the  people,  it  operated  differ- 
ently. It  released  them  from  bondage  ;  endowed  them  with  wealtn  and  knowl- 
edge, and  gaye  them  as  a  necessary  consequence  a  substantial  importance  in  the 
state.  This  double  operation  of  the  same  cause  had  proceeded  so  far  at  the  time 
when  the  reyolution  actually  occurred  that  the  higher  classes  had  become  as  a 
body,  and,  with  some  illustrious  exceptions,  intellectually  and  morally  completely 
corrupt  and  imbecile,  and  that  the  body  of  the  people,  or, — as  they  were  then 
called  in  France, — ^the  Third  Estate,  possessed  all  tne  talent,  information  and 
Tirtue  in  the  community.    In  the  mean  time,  the  form  of  goyemment,  which 

Sive  the  whole  political  power  to  the  privileged  classes,  and  treated  the  body  of 
e  people  as  a  mere  passive  mass,  remained  unaltered.  This  condition  of  things, 
and  the  reflections  to  which  it  naturally  led,  were  concisely  and  pointedly  de- 
scribed by  the  Abb6  Sieyes  in  a  pamphlet,  which  consisted  of  a  short  commentary 
on  the  three  following  questions  and  answers.  What  is  the  Third  Estate.' 
Every  thing.  What  Iuls  it  hitherto  been  ?  Nothing.  What  ought  it  to  be  in  fu- 
ture .'  Something. 

The  same  state  of  things  existed  substantially  through  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  hence  the  facility  with  which  the  revolution,  after  it 
once  began  in  France,  invaded  and  subjugated  all  the  other  countries.  The 
ri^ht  of  the  people  to  be  something  in  the  state  was  in  fact  too  plain  to  be 
samsaid ;  and  after  the  freedom  of  thou^rht  and  speech  had  been  made  general  by 
uie  controversies  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  not  long  wanting  persons  to  as- 
sert it.  Between  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  closed  the  religious  wars  in 
1648,  and  the  opening  of  the  reyolution,  a  series  of  masterly  writers  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  France,  took  up  the  subject  of  goyemment, 
and  probed  it  to  the  bottom  m  all  its  branches.  The  works  of  some  of  them, 
particularly  Locke  and  Montesquieu,  are  of  permanent  and  standard  yalue. 
Those  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  others  are  of  more  questionable  merit,  but  pro- 
duced at  the  time  a  prodigious  efiect.  As  a  standing  commentary  on  the  text  of 
these  writers,  the  example  of  England  was  at  hand ;  a  country  where  the  people, 
— ^if  not  every  thing, — had  lonff  been  something  in  the  state,  and  where  the  state 
was  evidently  none  the  worse  for  it.  Thus  a  variety  of  circumstances  concurred 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  nothing  was  wantea  but  some  accidental  spark 
to  determine  the  explosion.  This  was  supplied  by  our  revolution,  which  furnish- 
ed an  example  of  successful  resistance,  and  inspired  the  young  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  fought  under  our  standard,  with  an  almost  frantic  eagemeas  to 
imitate  it  in  their  own  country.  The  financial  embarrassments  to  whicii  I  have 
alluded,  were  also  the  direct  result  of  the  expenses  into  which  the  French  goy- 
emment had  been  led  by  co-operating  with  us  on  this  occasion,  so  that  our  rev- 
olution was  in  every  way  the  immediate  moving  cause  of  that  of  France.    I  may 
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mUf  M  aaothar  oiicmnitaiice  that  pwHj  ftcOitatod  it,  the  ehtneter  of  the 
kuy ,  vhoee  good  intentions  and  feelinffs  led  him  to  giye  a  ready  ear  to  the  plane 
of  improToment  that  were  proposed  to  him,  while  his  total  wftnt  of  firmness  and 
talent  tendered  him  incapaole  of  eontrol^ng  and  directing  to  any  good  result  the 
moTemente  which  he  created  by  attempting  to  execute  them. 

Bueh  were  the  causes,  remote  and  immediate,  of  the  French  ReTolution. 
Ilie  fint  scene  in  this  grand  and  bloody  tragedy  was  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  to 
which  I  haye  already  alluded,  and  wnich  met  for  the  first  time  at  Versiulles. 
then  the  residence  or  the  Court,  in  May,  1787.  It  was  of  oourse  in  session  at 
•boat  the  same  time  with  the  conyention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  met  for  purposes  ostensibly  similar,  but  the  mission  of  one 
was  to  create,  and  that  of  the  other  to  destroy.  The  Assembly  of  Notables  held 
two  short  eesnons  in  the  year  just  mentioned  and  the  followmg  one,  but  their 
only  result  was  a  recommendation  to  the  king  to  eonyoke  the  Stales-General. 
Obeerye.  gentlemen,  that  all  this  time  the  on^  ostensible  difficulty,  for  the  re- 
moyml  or  which  this  tremendous  machinery  was  put  in  motion,— one  conyention 
■BsemWed  and  another  still  more  formal  recommended^— was  a  comparatiyely 
triflins  deficiency  in  the  reyenue.  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
NoCablM  the  king  summoned  the  States-General,  or  Parliament,  as  it  is  denom- 
inated in  England,  which  met  in  like  manner  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1789,  and  consecpiently  just  two  months  after  our  constitution  went  into  onem- 
tioo.  The  Btatee-Genenl  was  a  body  well  known  in  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
French  goyemment,  but  had  not  been  assembled  for  more  than  two  centuries 
preceding ;  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  conyocation  constituted  of  itself  an  epoch 
m  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  The  States-General  consisted  of  three  chamDers, 
or  as  they  were  called.  States,  composed  respectiyely  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
nobles,  the  clergy  and  the  commons.  And  we  may  remark  as  a  rather  curious 
cirenmetance,  that  the  name  of  States  which  was  &us  giyen  to  these  difiTerent 
orders  seems  to  recognize  them  for  what  they  in  fitct  yery  nearly  were,  three 
communities,  independent  of,  if  not  hostile  to,  each  other,  dwelling,  side  by  side, 
en  the  same  territory. 

Tlie  most  prominent  members  of  the  popular  party  in  this  body,  and  those 
whose  characters  saye  the  tone  to  its  proceedings,  were  Talleyrand,  Sieyes. 
and  the  Count  de  Mirabeau.  The  action  of  the  two  former,. who  both  belonged 
to  the  order  of  the  clergy,  was  more  behind  the  scenes.  Sieyes  seldom  or  neyer 
spoke  in  the  assembly,  and  his  silence  was  declared  by  Mirabeau  to  be  a  public 
calamity.  Mirabeau  was  himself  the  soul  and  moying  spirit  of  the  body.  He 
was  in  point  of  talent  the  John  Adams  of  the  French  Congress,  but  his  moral 
chaneter  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Colossus  or  our  Independence; 
and  to  this  difiference  may  be  traced  in  no  small  degree  the  difference  m  the  suc- 
cess of  the  two  reyolutions.  They  entered  upon  the  conduct  of  political  afikirs 
at  aboQt  the  same  age  of  forty,  but  their  preyious  pursuits  hkd  been  of  a  yery 
opponte  description.  Adams  had  passed  his  youth  in  reading  and  study,  and 
his  mature  age  in  the  laborious  practice  of  an  honorable  profession  and  of^  eyery 
pfoblie  and  priyate  yirtue.  Mirabeau,  at  a  period  of  general  licentiousness,  was 
the  meet  licentious  person  of  his  time.  It  was  remarked  by  his  brother  the 
Viscount  de  Blirabeau,  who  was  also  distinguished  for  his  talent  and  immorality, 
but  was  eclipsed  by  the  superi<Hrity  in  both  respects  of  his  brother,  that  in  any 
other  family  he  should  haye  been  a  wit  and  a  rogue,  but  that  in  his  own,  he  was  a 
foiA  and  a  saint  Mirabeau  had  been  seyenteen  times  imprisoned  at  the  instance 
of  his  fiiUher  by  tl)e  process  then  common  in  France  under  the  name  of  a  leUre 
de  tmcket.  which  was  a  warrant  under  the  kind's  priyy  seal  for  the  commitment 
of  an  indiyidual  to  some  state  prison,  granted  generally  at  the  request  of  his 
fHends,  for  the  purpoee  of  keeping  him  out  of  mischief.  He  had,  howeyer,  dis- 
tinguished himself  Dy  some  political  writings  which  had  recommended  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  goyemment,  and  a  short  time  before  the  reyolution  had  been 
•inployed  as  a  secret  diplomatic  agent  at  the  Court  of  Prussia.  When  the  decree 
was  issued  for  tlM  conyocation  of  the  States-General,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
noUes  of  his  proyince  as  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  being  one  of  their  deputies. 
but  was  unanunously  rejected  on  account  of  his  notorious  immorality.  Repulsed 
in  this  quarter,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  Third  Estate,  and  fbr  the  pur- 
poee of  qnalii^nng  himself  to  represent  them,  opened  a  little  shop  at  the  city  of 
Aiz  in  Proyence.  The  people  were  pleased  with  such  condescension  in  a  noble- 
man, and  elected  bim  by  acclamation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  champion  of  the 
popular  party,  with  the  sense  of  a  thousand  wrongs,  as  he  doubtless  supposed 
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them,  reoeived  from  the  govemment  and  nobles,  mnkUnif  in  hk  bo0om,came  op, 
like  Marius  from  his  retre4Lt  in  the  marshes,  to  cany  desolation  into  the  camp  of 
his  enemies.  There  was  something  extraordinary,  and  as  it  were,  portentous 
in  the  very  person  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  monstrous  head,  large  features 
and  long  thick  hair,  which  he  wore  in  a  loose  and  shaggy  state,  gave  him  an 
almost  savage  aspect.  In  a  letter  to  a  lady  who  had  not  seen  him  and  wished 
for  a  description  of  Ms  person,  he  tells  her  to  figure  to  herself  a  ti^r  pitted  with 
the  small  pox.  He  haa  on  each  side  of  his  mouth  a  large  projectmg  tooth,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  his  intention  to  attack  his  opponents,  he  was  accustomed  to 
■ay,  that  he  would  show  them  the  boar's  tusks.  Such  were  the  person  and 
qualities  of  Mirabeau.  I  have  dwelt  upon  them  at  some  length,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  three  or  four  most  eminent  persons  of  the  whole  revolution. 
The  ostensible  object  for  which  the  States- General  had  been  convoked,  i 


I  have  remarked, — ^to  provide  the  means  for  supplyinff  the  deficiency  in  the  rev- 
enue. The  people  had,  however,  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  a  variety  of  special  ^ievances  real  or  supposed ;  and  most  of 
the  deputies  arrived  at  Versailles  provided  with  copious  written  instructions 
from  their  constituents  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not,  nowever,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  finances  or  of  any  of  the  projected  alterations  in  the  laws  that  the  de> 
cisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  court  and  the  popular  party.  This  great 
case  was  tried  upon  a  question  of  mere  form.  Accordmg  to  the  ancient  usage, 
the  deputies  of  the  three  orders  which  composed  the  States- General  met  in  sepa- 
rate chambers ;  and  had  this  form  been  maintained,  the  two  houses  of  the  no- 
bles and  clergv,  both  of  which  adhered  by  large  majorities  to  the  court,  would 
have  furnished  a  complete  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  body.  If, 
on  the  contraxT,  the  three  classes  of  deputies  met  together  in  jomt  convention, 
the  deputies  or  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  who  were  e^ual  in  number  to  both 
the  other  orders,  and  who  had  also  numerous  adherents  m  both,  would  .pooeeas 
an  overwhelming  superiority,  and  would  act  without  any  check  whatever.  Had 
the  court  proceeded  with  firmness  and  discretion,  they  would  have  settled  these 
points  of  form  beforehand ;  but  nothing  had  been  done,  and  the  whole  matter  had 
been  left  open  for  the  decision  of  the  states  themselves.  After  the  ceremony  of 
the  opening,  the  several  oiders  met  in  separate  chambers,  and  the  nobles  and 
clergy  manifested,  as  was  natural,  a  disposition  to  adhere  io  this  arrangement. 
The  commons  insisted  firmly  on  a  joint  convention.  Several  weeks  elapsed  in 
neffociations  upon  this  subject,  which,  however,  were  never  brought  to  any  for- 
mu  conclusion,  for  while  they  were  ffoing  on,  the  individual  members  of  the 
cler^  and  nobility  who  were  favorab^  to  the  pretensions  of  the  commons  suc- 
cessively q^uitted  the  assembUes  of  their  own  orders,  and  joined  that  of  the  third 
estate,  which,  thus  reinforced,  finally  declared  itself  tlie  sole  representation  of 
the  people,  and  rejecting  its  original  name,  assumed  the  title  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  court  exhibited,  at  first,  a  disposition  to  resist  this  pretension. 
The  king  summoned  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  estates,  at  which  he  assisted  in 
person,  and  where,  after  making  of^his  own  mere  motion  certain  changee  of  a 
popular  character  in  the  laws,  he  finally  dissolved  the  states.  The  assembly  re- 
fused^ acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  dissolution,  and,  after  the  king  had 
retirea,  continued  their  sitting  as  before.  On  hearing  this,  the  king  despatched 
his  master  of  ceremonies  to  clear  the  room ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  champion 
of  the  commons  first  exhibited  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  adherents  of  the 
court  the  boar's  tusks.  *  Slave  !*  said  Mirabeau, — *  return  and  tell  your  master, 
that  we  came  here  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  point  of  the  bayonet  shall  induce  us  to  separate.'  Alarmed  at  this  vio- 
lent langua^re,  and  at  the  popular  commotions  which  about  the  same  time  took 
place  at  raris,  the  court  yielded,  and  acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of  the  ses- 
sion. These  proceedings  consummated  the  real  revolution.  The  commons,  who 
had  hitherto  been  nothing,  and  who  had  aimed  at  being  something,  were  already 
every  thing.  The  National  Assembly  proceeded  to  arrange  a  constitution  in 
which  they  assigned  to  the  kin^  a  certain  share  of  power,  but  it  was  apparent  to 
all,  that  the  substance  was  entirely  in  possession  of  the  commons,  if  it  had  not 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  still  more  violent  party.  While  these  proceed- 
ings were  in  progress,  the  populace  of  Paris  had  stormed  the  Bastile,  and  subse- 
quently marched  in  tumultuous  array  to  Versailles, — invaded  the  palace, — ^massa- 
cred the  guardsj-^^nd  brought  back  the  roval  family  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 
Lafayette,  who  commanded  the  National  Gruard,had  been  wholly  unable  to  con- 
trol the  fury  of  the  populace.    Meanwhile  the  princes  and  most  of  the  nobility. 
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fbreMelAff  the  Btonn  which  was  to  follow,  left  the  kingdom ;  and  the  kinff  him- 
self, not  long  after  hia  return  to  Paris,  attempted  to  follow  their  example,  bat 
was  ^prehended  when  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  frontier,  and  compelled  to 
retnm.  His  escape, — had  he  effected  it, — without  materially  altering  in  other  re- 
spects the  coarse  of  events,  would  have  prevented  one  great  crime.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  National  Assembly,  who  had  now  transferred  their  sit^ 
tings  to  Paris,  having  completed  the  new  constitution,  and  obtained  its  accept- 
ance irom  the  kinff,  finally  brought  their  labors  to  a  close. 

It  was  before  this  time  apparent  to  all  that  the  revolution  was  taking  an 
unfortunate  course,  and  that,  unless  some  measure  could  be  taken  to  arrest  it, 
it  would  plunge  the  kingdom  into  a  ffulf  of  incalculable  evil^.  The  two  great 
champions  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  perceived  the  dan- 
ger, and  earnestly  endeavored  in  different  ways,  and  without  concert  with  each 
other,  to  avert^  it.  Before  the  king's  attempt  to  escape,  Mirabeau  had  come  to 
an  tinderstanding  with  the  court,  that  he  should  use  nis  influence  with  the  as- 
sembly in  favor  of  a  moderate  policy,  and  was  concerting  measures  with  the 
government  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  king's  person  in  safety  and  patting  an 
effectual  check  upon  the  proves  of  anarchy.  Whether  his  influence,  great  as 
h  was,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  eflfSct  the  object,  is  perhaps  uncertain ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  in  the  midst  of  these  negociations  ana  arrangements  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and^died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of^poison.  <  I  am 
dyinff,*  were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  <  I  am  dying,  and  the  monarchy  will 
perish  with  me.'  Such  was  the  end  of  the  brief  and  brilliant  career  of  Mira- 
beau; — a  man,  who  in  a  few  short  months  of  political  action  exercised  more  in- 
fluence,— produced  more  important  immediate  results, — and  acquired  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  permanent  notoriety  by  merely  civil  means  than  any  individual  of 
ancient  or  modem  times. 

Lafiiyette,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  when  the  opening  of  the  war  had  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  when  the  invasion  of  the 
Thoilleries  by  the  populace  on  the  20th  of  July,  1792,  had  shown  that  the  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family  were  in  imminent  danger,  left  his  post,  and  repaired  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  usinf  his  influence  in  their  favor.  Finding  himself  but 
feebly  sapported,  he  proposed  to  the  king  to  effect  his  escape,  and  offered  to 
lend  him  his  assistance ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  feeble  monarch  to 
venture  on  another  attempt.  Afterwards,  when  the  storming  of  the  palace  on 
the  following  10th  of  August,  and  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of  the  sing  had 
rendered  the  danger  still  more  pressing,  Lafayette  arrested  the  persons  who  re- 
sided at  his  headquarters  as  commissioners  of  the  government,  and  declared  that 
he  would  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  familjr.  But  at  this 
juncture,  he  was  deserted  by  his  troops  and  was  compelled  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety  by  a  hasty  flight.  On  his  arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  allies,  he  was 
treated  as  a  state  prisoner,  and  placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Ol- 
mutz  in  Moravia.  Washington  vainly  interceded  for  his  release,  and  he  remain- 
ed in  his  daneeon  until  the  ^oung  conqueror  of  Italy, — ^when  at  the  close^of  his 
first  and  most  Drilliant  campaign  he  dictated  peace  to  Austria  on  his  own  terms, — 
stipulated  for  the  liberty  of  ms  generous  countryman.  The  failure  of  the  at- 
tempts of  Lafa^^etl^  and  Mirabeau  to  check  the  progress  of  disorder,  shows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  raise  a  popular  commotion  than  to  quell  it  or  direct  it  to  use- 
ful ends ;  but  it  serves,— at  least  in  the  case  of  Lafayette,— to  evince  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  intentions,  and  to  keep  his  character,  unstained  by  the  excesses  of 
the  first  revolution,  to  be  the  main  dependence  and  safeguard  of  liberty  in 
the  second. 

The  National  Assembly, — as  I  have  already  remarked, — after  terminating  the 
work  of  the  constitution,  had  declared  its  own  dissolution,  and  another, 
commonly  called  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  forthwith  elected  and  or- 
ganized according  to  the  forms  of  the  system.  It  consisted  wholly  of  new 
members,  the  persons  composing  the  former  having  declared  themselves,  before 
the  dissolution,  ineligible  to  the  next.  This  measure,  thouf  h  adopted  with  good 
intentions,  was  notwithstanding  injurious,  as  it  deprived  tne  country  of  the  ser- 
vices of  its  ablest  men,  who  had  already  acquired  an  experience  which  would  have 
been  even  more  useful  than  their  talents.  The  party  that  possessed  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  Legislative  Assemblv  has  been  commonly  called  the  Gironde  party,  be- 
cause some  of  the  principal  leaders  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  ox  Bor- 
deaux, which  is  watered  by  a  river  of  that  name.  They  were  generally  young  men, 
from  the  middling  classes  of  society,  of  fine  talents,  lively  imaginationss,  ardent 
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.tad  biiUiant  eloquftnee.  They  were  real  enthoaiisti  in  the  eanie  of  te^ 
ionii  ana  if  excellent  intentiona  and  noble  sentiments  had  been  sufficient  to  inevre 
success  they  would  doubtless  have  obtained  it.  but  Uiey  were  swept  awaj  by 
a  headlong  torrent  which  no  personal  qualities,  liowerer  eminent  and  yalnaUe, 
could  have  enabled  them  to  stem.  Their  most  distinguished  orator  was  a  lawyer 
from  Bordeaux,  named  Vergniaux.  Brissot,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  publisiied, 
amonjr  other  works,  an  account  of  his  trayels  in  this  country,  waa  sometimes 
callea  their  leader,  but  the  most  eminent  man  among  them  on  the  whole  was 
Condorcet.  He  bad  been  distinguished  before  the  revolution  as  a  pvofiMUMl 
seholar,  particularly  in  mathematics.    The  study  of  this  branch  of  learning  is 

Knerally  supposed  to  create  a  precise  and  rigorous  method  of  thinking,  but  it  as 
ppened  that  Condorcetr-Tone  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  of  his  day, — ^when  hs 
turned  hia  attention  to  politics,  professed  the  wildest  and  moat  visionary  theonep 
that  have  ever  been  started.  He  believed,  that  our  nature  was  suaceiilible  q£ 
improvement  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  that  by  the  effect  of  successive  me- 
liorations in  the  forms  of  government  and  the  hjabita  of  private  life,^  we  should 
gradually  reach  such  a  point  as  to  become  not  only  perfectly  wise,  virtuous  and 
happy,  but  actually  immortal  upon  the  fkce  of  the  earth.  This  doctrine  he  be- 
queathed to  postenty  in  a  work  entitle<^an  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  the  Human 
Mind,  corooosed  in  the  prison  to  which  he  was  consigned  by  the  fall  of  his  party, 
and  where  ne  afterwards  terminated  his  life  by  poison.  It  would  be  diffieuH  to 
produce  a  stronger  example  of  the  inconsistency  that  we  often  observe  between 
theory  and  experience^  than  that  of  Condorcet.— in  the  depths  of  a  dungaon,  in  » 
kingdom  abandoned  for  the  time  to  all  the  norrors  of  eom|dete  anarohy,  and 
with  the  poison  which  was  his  only  resource  sfainst  an  ignominioua  death  in  his 
pocket, — mdulging  in  dreams  of  the  practicabiUt^  of  a  state  of  perfect  innocence 
and  happiness. 

But  the  most  interesting  person  in  this  group,  and  the  one  who  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  the  celebrated  Madame  Ruand,  too 
wife  of  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking.  Although  educated  under  circumstances  not  very  favorable  to  im- 
provement, she  had  b^  the  mere  force  of  her  own  taste  and  talent  placed  herself 
on  a  level  in  point  of  information  ^d  extent  of  views  with  the  highest  minds  of 
her  own  or  any  other  time.  8he  co-operated  actively  with  her  husband  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  department,  and  although  she  shared  in  no  sbomII 
degree  the  exaggerations  and  delusions  of  the  period,  she  nevertheless  exhibited 
a  sounder  sense  and  a  more  resolute  humanKy  thui  any  of  her  potiCical  asso- 
ciates. She  made  the  strongest  efforts,  Ha  particular,  to  prevent  her  fiienda  from 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  more  violent  party  in  the  Conven- 
tion into  a  co-operation  in  the  measures  that  led  to  the  tnal  and  eondemnalioa 
of  the  unfortunate  king.  She  wrote  with  an  elegance  and  a  manly  vigor,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  best  authors  in  the  language.   ' 

Her  accomplishments  and  talents  were  of  course  no  tiUe  of  exemption  from 
the  fiite  of  her  friends,  and  she  suffered  with  a  courage  and  constancy  wortl^  of 
her  character.  She  employed  the  time  of  her  imprisonment  in  writing  memoirs 
of  her  life  which  are  not  inferior  in  beauty  of  composition  to  the  celebrated  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  One  of  her  companions  in  peril  has  given  a  touching  aoconni 
of  her  deportment  under  these  trying  circumstances ;  *  Although  well  aware  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  her,  her  tranquillity  vras  in  no  way  aAeted.  Though 
no  longer  in  the  flower  of  life,  her  appearance  was  still  extremely  engaging,  fahm 
was  tail  and  elegantly  formed.  Her  countenance  was*  exceeoingly  mteuigent, 
but  her  misfortunes  and  her  long  confinement  had  imprinted  on  it  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy,  which  softened  the  vivacity  that  was  natural  to  it.  She  had 
the  soul  of  a  republican,  enclosed  in  a  form  modelled  by  the  |p«cea,  and  ftshion- 
ed  by  a  certain  courtly  elegance.  There  was  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
feminine  expression  in  her  large  black  eyes,  which  were  full*  of  softness  and 
meaning.  She  conversed  with  th^  freedom  and  courage  of  a  great  man.  This 
republican  language,  in  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  French  woman  aboirt  to 
mount  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  revolution,  for  which  we 
were  not  prepared.  We  all  listened  to  her  with  admiration  and  astonishment 
Her  con verwtion#ar  serious,  without  being  cold ;  and  such  was  the  pure  and 
harmonious  flow  of  her  •  language,  that  it  seemed  like  a  sort  of  music,  with 
which  the  ear  would  never  be  saSated.  She  npoke  of  her  political  friends  with 
respect ;  but  without  effeminate  regret,  and  otlen  lamenteu  their  want  of  firm- 
ness.   Sometimes,  her  sex  resumed  the  ascendancy,  and  we  saw  that  she  had 


wMUMBg  ftl  ik$  reoollaetion  of  her  hnalNuid  and  child.  Th«  wonuui  Vbo 
attended  her,  said  to  me  one  day,—"  Before  70a  she  oolleeta  her  itrength,  bat  in 
her  cell  she  sometimes  leaiui  upon  the  casement,  and  weeps  for  three  hours  to- 
Mtlrar."  This  mixture  of  sofmess  and  force  made  her  still  more  Interestiiig. 
On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  dressed  herself  with  care,  in  white,  and  her  long 
biaek  hair  fell  in  loose  ringlets  to  tier  waist  Her  appearance  would  haya 
moved  the  sternest  heart.  On  her  return  from  court,  she  entered  the  room  with 
a  lirelineflB  that  seenmd  like  pleasure.    One  of  her  companions,  who  was  to  share 


her  ftta  and  who  appeared  to  want  courage,  she  consoled  with  so  much  unaifect- 
ed  gaiety,  that  she  made  him  smile  seyeral  times.  At  the  place  of  execution  she 
bowed  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,  and  uttered  these  memorable  words,— Oh 


idberlT  i  what  crimes  are  not  committed  in  thy  name !' 

Such  was  the  character  and  composition  of  the  celebrated  Girande  parhri 
which  possessed  the  aAsendancy  in  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly.  They  exhint  the 
briff ht  side  of  the  character  wnich  was  naturally  formed  by  the  circumstancee 
under  which  they  liyed.  Although  prevented  by  insurmountable  obstacles  from 
effecting  anv  real  good,  and  even  nurried  reluctantly  into  a  participation  in  ex* 
cesses  which  they  mtemally  abhorred,  they  possessed  originally  the  qualities  and 
graces  which  most  highly  adorn  our  nature,  and  had  mrtune  been  more  pro- 
pitious to  them,  would  have  recorded  their  names  among  those  of  the  benefto- 
iors  and  ornaments  of  our  race.  But  the  revolution  was  now  rushing  forward 
in  ita  downward  career  with  a  fury  which  no  person  or  party  was  able  to  resist, 
until  it  finally  exhausted  its  force  by  its  tiwn  excesses.  The  invasion  of  the 
palace  on  the  20th  of  July,  1799,  the  storming  of  it  on  the  lOth  of  August,  the 
miprisonment  of  the  royal  ftmily,  and  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  Septem^ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  sufficiently  indicated  that  the  populace  of  Paris  had  taken 
the  government  mto  their  own  hands.  The  royal  authority  was  extinct,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  overawed  by  the  terrors  which  surrounded  them,  gave  up 
the  struggle,  nronounced  their  own  dissolution,  and  summoned  a  Convention  m 
the  peo^e  to  form  another  constitution,  and  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  nnforta- 
nate  monarch. 

This  bodj,  whose  existence  and  activity  corresponded  with  the  worst  period  of 
the  revolution,  will  ever  be  an  object  of  detestation  and  honor  to  the  mends  of 
humanity  and  freedom.  It  contained  in  the  first  instance  a  minority  of  members 
from  the  Oircmds  party ;  but  these  were  from  the  first  over-awed,  and  inret^ 
soon  frscibly  over-mastered  by  the  violent  party,  which  had  fi>rmed  the  minority  in 
the  Leipsla^ve  Assembly,  and  which  Was  the  representatiye  and  instrument  of 
the  populace  of  Paris.  This  party  were  denominated  JaeoHng^  because  the  club 
whicii  regulated  their  proceedings  held  its  meetings  in  a  convent  of  Jacobins  or 
Monke  of  the  order  or  St  James.  They  were  generally  men  without  edocationy 
talent  or  -  principle,  of  the  coarsest  manners  and  worst  habitd ;  who  had  been 
thrown  up'  fircun  the  lowest  walks  of  society  by  the  convulsive  agitations  of  the 
times,  and  whoseionly  means  of  sustaining  themselves  was  the  bund  and  firaatio 
muergj  with  which  they  directed  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  their  real  or 
suppoeed  adversaries.  So  low  indeed  was  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised 
nation  in  Europe  reduced  at  this  period,  as  to  be  governed  for  two  years  by  a 
set  of  ^rnnts,  precisely  on  a  level  in  point  of  chuacter  and  manners  with  a 
hcnde  of  common  pirates  and  highwaymen.  Among  the  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained an  infiunous  notoriety  as  the  leaders  of  this  party,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Blarat,  Danton  and  Robespierre.  The  last  combined  a  little  more  external 
decency  of  manner  than  belonged  to  the  others,  with  equal  or  greater  essential 
ferocity,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  real  superiority  of  talent 
He  had  been,  before  the  revolution,  a  lawyer  of  low  reputation,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  national  assembly  had  made  himself  ridiculous  by  an  affected  and  almost 
budcsqae  style  of  oratory.  Not  long  before  his  frll,  and  at  a  time  when  his 
hands  were  daily  dippe^  m  the  blood  of  the  most  respectable  and  blameless  among 
his  fellow-citizeBs;  he  uunilted  still  fkrther  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
world  by  or|[anizing  a  puUie  festival  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  it  is 
thought  by  some,  mat  nad  his  influence  continued,  he  would  have  attempted  to 
estaluish  a  new  system  of  religion,  and  to  make  himself  a  sort  of  modem  Mar 
hornet  But  it  would  be  paiuKU  and  useless  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  char- 
acter^  and  actions  of  these  miscreants.  As  they  possessed  Uie  coarseness  and 
ferocity  of  common  banditti,  so  their  system  of  aonunistiation  was  a  repetition, on 
a  larger  scale  and  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  of  the  scene  which  takes 
place  on  board  a  quiet  trading  vessel  which  has  been  captured  by  pirates,— an  in- 
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diacrimiiiato  slaugliter  of  all  whose  position  in  society  rendered  them  formidable, 
or  whose  wealth  excited  cupidity.  The  termination  of  their  career  correspondea 
with  its  character.  While  they  were  acting  in  concert  to  effect  their  common 
objects  of  plunder  and  massacre,  they  successively  destroyed  each  other  in  ifau- 
tual  broils ;  until  at  length,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  which  was  immediately 
effected  by  men  not  much  better  than  himself,  the  popular  frenzy,  that  haa 
given  them  importance,  appeared  to  have  spent  its  force^  and  a  reaction  took 
place,  which  gradually  brought  about  another  state  of  afiaiA. 

From  this  tmie  forward,  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  revolution  assumed  an 
exclusively  military  character ;  and,  though  still  sanguinanr,  gains  at  least  in 
dignity  from  the  laree  scale  on  which  it  was  conducted,  and  tne  prodigious  extent 
ornulitary  talent  which  it  brought  into  action.  I  have  already  remarked  that 
the  same  circumstances  which  were  the  real  and  substantial  causes  of  the  French 
revolution, — ^the  inconsistency  which  had  gradually  grown  up  between  the  state 
of  society  and  the  form  of  government, — existed  not  only  in  France,  but  in  most 
of  the  continental  nations,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  £ngland.  It  was  quite 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  people  of  France  had  abolished  their  govern- 
ment as  tyrannical,  and  brought  their  monarch  to  the  block,  other  governments 
constituted  on  sinular  principles,  should  be^n  to  feel  alarmed  for  their  own 
mfe^.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  from  the  tone  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
revolution  till  the  return  of^the  Bourbons,  there  was  a  virtual  war  between 
France  and  all  the  other  governments  in  Europe,  although  in  the  course  of  that 
lonf  period  many,  and  at  one  time  nearly  all  of  them,  were  ostensibly  in  alliance 
with  ner.  The  French,  perceiving  that  the  other  powers  were  taking  measures 
to  act  in  concert  against  them,  deemed  it  prudent,  as  it  probably  was,  to  com- 
mence  the  attack  themselves ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  declared  war  against 
Austria.  The  other  powers  immediately  took  part  with  the  emperor,  and  the 
war  soon  became  general.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  this  great 
coalition  would  have  overwhelmed  at  once  a  single  nation,  especially  one  dis- 
tracted as  France  then  was  by  the  struggles  of  contending  factions.  The  result, 
however,  soon  proved  that  the  frantic  zmI  with  which  the  French  people  were 
animated  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  immense  superiority  or  force  and  discipline  on  the  other  side. 
The  allies  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  at  invasion.  Shortly  afler,  the  French 
carried  back  the  war  into  their  own  territory,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  Hol- 
land in  a  single  campaign.  In  other  quarters,  the  success  was  in  'general  on 
their  side ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the 
scene  of  action  that  it  became  so  decisive  as  first  to  alarm  and  finally  to  subjugate 
or  overawe  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

The  first  decisive  exhibition  of  that  force  of  chatacter,  and  prodigious  military 
talent  which  enabled  this  person, — ^the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
active  life. — to  determine  for  many  years  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world,  was 
made  at  Paris,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1795,  in  defence  of  the  Convention  against 
an  armed  insurrecUon  of  the  sections  or  wards  of  the  capital.  After  the  nil  of 
Robespierre,  the  party  which  had  brought  it  about,  and  which  consisted, — as  I 
have  remarked,— of  men  not  much  better  than  he,  were  led  by  the  reaction  of 
public  feeling  to  porsue  a  rather  more  moderate  course.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  terror  had  been  perpetrated  had 
become  odious,  and  it  was  determined  to  establish  another,  the  particular  ar- 
rangements of  which,  as  of  all  the  ephemeral  constitutions  that  so  rapidlv  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  this  period,  are  too  unimportant  to  require  a  recapitulation. 
But  in  carrying  these  arrangements  into  effect,  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  own  power,  decided  that  two  thirds  of  the 
principal  legislative  assembly,  which  was  to  act  under  the  new  constitution, 
shoula  consist  of  persons  to  lie  chosen  by  them  from  their  own  body.  This  act, 
sufficiently  exceptionable  in  its  own  nature,  was  rendered  stiU  more  so  by  the 
odium  which  naturally  attached  itself  to  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  who 
had  been  either  actively  or  passively  concerned  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  that 
had  just  terminated.  An  extensive  feeling  of  discontent  with  tne  conduct  of 
political  affairs,  regularly  manifested  itself  at  this  disturbed  period  in  the  form 
of  open  insurrection.  On  the  day  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  national  gruard  of 
Paris  actuallv  assembled  in  arms  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men,  but 
without  artillery,  and  marched  upon  the  Thuilleries  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  government  which  had  been  organized  under  the  new  constitution,  and 
which  was  then  in  session  at  the  palace.    It  is  proper,  gentlemen,  to  remark,  that 
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aUliDQgii  the  ovteniible,  and  one  of  the  real  objecto  of  this  morement  was  to  set  nd 
of  the  remains  of  the  obnozions  Convention ,  it  is  also  known,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leaders,  had  they  succeeded,  to  restore  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the 
Bonrbons.  The  government  relied  for  their  defence  npon  a  rejrular  army  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  provided  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  artiUery,  in  which 
consisted  their  principal  advantage.  After  having  successively  made  trial  of  two 
or  three  persons  to  command  this  little  force,  who  proved  inadequate  to  the  trust, 
they  had,  fortunately  for  them,  before  the  day  of  the  decisive  action,  cast  their 
eves  upon  a  young  Corsican  officer,  of  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  but  bad  been  withdrawn  from  active  ser- 
vice, on  account  of  his  real  or  supposed  connexion  with  the  party  of  Robespierre, 
and  was  now  at  Paris,  without  employment,  in  very  narrow  and  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances. This  officer  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  then  wholly  undis- 
tinguished from  the  crowd  of  brigadier-generals,  but  had  accidentally  made  him- 
aelf  known,  bv  his  good  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  by  the  English,  to  Barras. 
cme  of  the  chie&  of  the  new  government,  who  had  been  present  there,  and 
now  recommended  him  to  his  colleagues  as  a  little  Corsican,  who  would  not 
stand  tipon  ceremony.  The  suggestion  was  adopted ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  future  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  with  two  hundred  pieces  <^ 
artillery  at  his  disposal,  found  no  difficulty  in  dispersing  the  militia  of  Paris.  A 
battle  of  one  hour  s  length  decided  the  quarrel  and  wiu  it  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope, for  had  the  insurrection  succeeded,  the  monarchy  would  have  been  re- 
stored,— ^Bonaparte  would  have  lost  his  position  in  the  army, — and  the  course  of 
subsequent  evento  must  have  been  entirely  different.  His  easy  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess on  this  decisive  occasion  recommended  him  of  course  to  immediate  promo- 
tion. He  was  forthwith  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  inte- 
rior, shortly  after  exchanged  this  command  for  that  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1796,  departed  from  Paris  to  enter  upon  that  astonishing  campaign 
from  which  he  returned  the  viitual  master  of  his  country  and  a  great  put  of 
Europe. 

Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  first  apparition  of  this  extraordinary  character  om 
the  great  political  theatre  which  for  the  twenty  years  following  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  his  achievements.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recapitulate  upon 
this  occasion  even  in  the  most  summary  manner  the  particulars  of  this  series  of 
evente,  of  which  the  general  features  are  also  too  familiar  to  you  to  require  repe- 
tition. I  can  only  malie  a  slight  and  rapid  allusion  to  the  several  chapters  of  this 
almost  miraculous  history. 

Napoleon  was  married  at  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1796,  and  on  the  10th  of 
April  following,  alter  traveling  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  making  the  necessarv  arrangements,  he  gained  his 
first  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Montenotte.  Such,  gentlemen,  was  his  mode 
of  employing  the  honey-moon.  Two  days  after  followed  the  victory  of  Mille- 
simo ;  within  a  week  that  of  Mondovi;  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  month,  he 
had  occupied  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and  dictated  peace  on  his  own  terms  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  celebrated  victory  of  Lodi  gave 
him  possession  of  Milan.  Areola  and  Rivoli  assured  him  of  Mantua  and  anni- 
hilated the  last  remains  of  tbe^ Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Rome,  now  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  sealed  her  degradation  at  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  and  the  inde- 
fiUig2>le  conqueror,  following  up  his  advantages  over  the  Austrians,  pursued  them 
into  their  own  country,  and  having  brought  them  to  terms  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  finished  the  campaign  by  me  conquest  of  the  proud  and  illustrious  com- 
monwealth of  Venice,  the  most  ancient  independent  state  existing  in  Europe. 

Alter  this  series  of  victories,  unparalleled  excepting  perhaps  by  some  of  his  own 
subsequent  achievements,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  He  had  al- 
ready conceived  the  project  of  seizing  in  form  the  power  which  he  now  possessed 
in  substance ;  but  he  appears  at  this  time  to  have  considered  the  attempt  prema- 
ture. The  fruit,  as  he  afterwards  said,  was  not  vet  ripe.  Whether  it  was  for 
this  reason,  or  whether  his  imagination  was  really  flattered  with  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing an  empire  on  the  ancient  but  now  desolate  seats  of  civilization,  we 
next  find  him  exhibiting  his  miracles  of  science,  talent,  and  activity,  on  Uie 
banks  of  ^e  Nile,  and  ue  sandy  deserte  of  Arabia.  It  is  curious  to  trace  his 
progress  through  regions  consecrated  by  their  associations  with  the  most  interest- 
mg  evente  in  sacrea  and  secular  history, — crushing  their  ferocious  possessors  by 
repeated  victories  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  pouring  a  flood  of  light  by 
his  scientific  labors  upon  their  almost  forgotten  antiquities.    It  is  curious  to  see 
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him  proGMdiiif  en  an  espeditioii  of  diieoTwy  to  the  R«d  Bflt,  emtiftgit  tt  Aa 
point  whero  the  Jews  on  their  retree^  ftom  E^pt  had  oroiMd  it  thf ee  thooannd 
j%»n  before,  and  m  he  came  back  narrowly  ean^iiff  with  hii  life  firom  the  same 
rapid  and  monntainoQa  tide,  whieh  of  old^  under  ftoTidenee,  oyerwhelmed  the 
host  of  Pharaoh.  The  battle  of  the  PTranuda  had  giren  him  the  complete  eontrol 
of  Jigyptf  and  he  aeema  at  thia  time  to  haTe  entertained  a  yague  ima  of  taking 
the  mrection  of  Conalantinople,  ^nd  thence  marching  on  the  track  of  Alejonder 
the  .Oreat  throogh  i^erria  to  the  eonqueat  of  the  Britiah  empire  in  the  £aat  He 
hi  fiict  aet  ibrth  on  thia  expedition,  and  proceeded  aa  ikr  aa  the  entrance  <^  Pal- 
aatine,  nor  would  the  aacceaa  of  it,  howeyer  adyentorons  it  maj  appear  in  de- 
aeription,  haye  been  by  any  meana  ao  extraordinary  aa  that  of  some  oT  the  pro- 
jects which  he  afterwards  executed.  But  on  this  occasion  his  fortune  deserted  aim. 
His  prognm  was  arrested  at  the  little  fortress  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  into  Egypt.  In  the  mean  time  newa  anlyed  ftom 
Europe  which  proyed  that  his  abaence  waa  felt  in  his  own  country.  The  war 
had  been  renewed  by  the  allies  with  considerable  adyantage,  and  there  was 
much  dan|[er  that  the  reaults  of  his  former  brilliant  campaign  would  be  loot  by 
the  inefficiency  of  his  successors.  With  his  usual  prompt  determination,  he  em- 
barked at  once  fbr  Europe, — ^with  his  usual  good  fortune  passed  safely  through 
the  fleets  of  hostile  yessels  that  coyered  the  Meditorranean^loat  not  a  moment 
at  hia  landing  eyen  to  comply  with  the  usual  sanitary  regulations,  and  arriyed  in 
persoJEi  at  Paris,  before  the  receipt  of  his  own  despatehea  announcing  hia  return. 
The  moment  was  one  eyery  way  fhyOTsble  to  the  execution  of  his  projects.  The 
fhiit  was  ripe,  and  at  the  firat  touch  fell  into  his  hands.  He  swept  away  before 
him,  almost  without  an  effort,  the  cob-web  constitution  Of  the  Directory,  and  on 
the  9th  of  Noyember.  1799,  tins  little  Corsican,  who,  as  was  now  jrfain  enough  to 
all  the  world,  as  well  as  to  his  first  patron,  had  no  duqposition  to  stand  upon 
ceremony,  seated  himself,  under  the  name  of  First  Consul,  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Louis.  0Ut  with  him  the  throne  of  St*  Louis  was  not  eyen  a  resting-place  in  the 
race  of  ambition.  Scarcely  had  he  occupied  it,  when  he  started  again  upon  a 
new  career  of  conquest.  Leaying  Paris  on  the  9th  of  March,  1800,  he  crossed 
the  Alps  with  his  army,  oyer  heighto  and  through  defilea  that  were  acaroely 
thought  passable  before  for  the  aoutary  pilgrim,— %urst  like  a  torrent  on  the  a^ 
toniAed  Austriana  who  were  encampeid  below  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont^-— once 
more  oyerwhelmed  them  at  the  deciaiye  battle  of  Maremfo,  and  on  the  aeoond  of 
July  made  another  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  of  Aance. 

In  all  this,  gentlemen,  there  was  something  almost  miraculous ;  nor  need  we 
wonder  that  the  jMople  of  France  and  the  goyemments  of  the  other  powen  of 
Europe,  struck  with  admiration  and  terror  on  the  one  hand  by  this  aatowiiditng 
display  of  militsry  power,  and  disfnuted  on  the  other  by  the  horrors  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods  of^the  reyolution,  should  haye  been  disposed  at  first  to  acqnieaoe 
in  the  pretensions  of  Napoleon.  Such,  in  &ct,  was  the  general  feeling.  The 
continental  powers  were  all  oyerawed.  England  heirself  consented  to  tlw  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  in  the  year  1802,  a  general  peace  preyailed  throuf  hoot  Europe. 
It  soon  appeared,  howeyer,  that  this  peace  was  to  be  of  short  onration.  llie 
restless  ambition  of  Napoleon  prompted  him  to  seyeral  moyemente  of  a  natnre 
to  alarm  the  jealousy  of^  his  neighbors,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  neyer  com- 
pletelj  executed,  in  1803,  Great-Britain  declared  war  againBt  him,  and  fhmi 
this  time  forward,  new  coalitions  of  the  leading  powers  of  jBurope  were  succesa- 
fully  formed  against  him  eyer^  two  or  three  years,  which  he  for  a  long  time  as 
often  crushed  by  new  exhibitions  of  the  same  transcendant  military  talent  which 
had  raised  him  to  eminence.  That  of  1805,  for  example,  was  broken  by  a  cam- 
paign of  two  months.  On  the  29d  of  September,  18(&,  Napoleon  placed  himBelf 
at  ttie  head  of  his  anny.  On  the  19th  of^  October,  he  captured  the  main  body  of 
the  Austrians  under  laack,  at  Ulm.  On  the  13th  of  Noyember  he  entered  Vienna, 
and  on  the  2d  of  December  defeated  the  combined  Austrian  and  Ruanan  armiea 
at  Austerlits.  The  next  year  Prussia, — ^who  had  unaccountably  refirained  from 
acting  while  the  other  powers  were  on  foot, — ^took  the  field  alone,  and  was  oyer- 
whelmed at  once  by  a  single  blow  at  Jena,  before  her  Russian  auxiliariea  had 
time  to  arriye.  These  the  conqueror  proceeded  to  meet  half-way,  and,  after  much 
hard  fiehting,  brought  to  terms  at  Tusit  Finally,  in  1809,  Austria  once  more 
tempted  fortune,  and  once  more  a  few  rapid  and  yigorous  moyements  brought 
her  back  to  submission.  On  the  9th  (^  April,  the  Austrian  armies  took  the  field ; 
on  the  12th  of  May  Napoleon  occupied  Vienna,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  clbsed  the 
campaign  with  the  memorable  battle  of  Wagram.    The  peace  that  followed  was 
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fey  a  ftanly  ftHiaaee  between  tlM  powen  and  appeared  to  be  psnnanaiit. 
la  tiM  mean  tinie  Nap^^eon  bad  impfDved  nis  victoriea  to  extend  his  dominiona 
and  boa  influence  in  all  direetiona.  He  bad  united  Holland,  part  of  Germany 
and  a  great  part  of  Italy  to  France.  He  bad  placed  bis  brothera  on  the  thrones  of 
Spain,  NapkM  and  Wes^balia.  As  bis  real  power  increaaed,  he  had  given  himi- 
setf  new  and  more  magmfioent  titles.  He  was  Emperor  of  the  Frenchy — King  of 
Italy, — ^Protectcw  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, — and  JVf  ediator  of  that  of  Germany. 
The  jgoiwtin  that  retained  a  nominal  independence  bowed  before  him  in  dismay 
and  aileace.    He  was  Tirtoally  the  master  of  Continental  Enrope. 

TliiTt  gentlemen,  might  have  appeared  sofficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a 
man,  who,  twenty-years  before,  was  master  of  nothing  but  his  sword,  and  found 
■onie  difficulty  in  procuring  with  that  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence.  And 
had  he  chosen  to  rest  here,  he  might  still,  perhaps,  have  retained  his  power 
till  his  death,  and  tranamitted  it  aflerwards  to  a  long  line  of  descendants. 
England,  it  is  true,  still  held  out,  and  might  probably  have  held  out  a  good 
while  longer.  As  N^>oleon  extended  bis  dominions  and  power  by  land,  Eng- 
land had  extended  here  by  aea  and  abroad.  As  he  conquered  kingdoms,  she 
had  Gon^juered  colonies,  and  her  Tictories  on  the  ocean  had  been  not  leaa  brilliant 
and  deciaiTe  than  his  on  shore.  Nelson  had  tracked  him  to  Egypt,  and  while  he 
was  emahing  the  Mamelukes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  had  destroyed  his 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  triumph  of  Austerlitx  had  been  clouded  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  fiUal  defeat  at  Tra&lffar.  Eren  now,  when  he  was  the  master  of 
the  continent,  he  could  not  show  his  flag  upon  the  ocean.  England  had  drawn 
a  line  of  circumTallation  round  the  Test  extent  ^  the  continental  coasts,  and 
eompletely  cut  off  his  intercourse  bv  sea  with  foreign  nationa.  But  this  block- 
ade, though  galling  to  his  pride,  had  but  little  efiect  upon  the  real  elements  of 
his  power ;  and  in  apite  or  England,  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  remained 
where  he  was. 

And  it  is  well  obeerred  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  he  would  have  rested  here, 
and  have  been  for  life  the  most  powerful  soTereign  in  the  world,  had  he  poe- 
sesaed  any  one  of  the  milder  or  ^tter  feelings  of  our  nature ;  either  the  paternal 
afleetion  that  leads  a  father  to  wish  to  provide  an  inheritance  for  his  child,  or 
compassion  for  his  subjects  who  had  ao  long  been  slaughtered  by  millions  in  his 
•emee,  or  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  or  finally,  that  sort  of 
prudence,  winch  is  natural  to  every  man  in  middle  life,  when  he  sees  approach- 
ing the  large  shadows  that  are  soon  to  envelope  him  forever.  One  virtue  !  any 
one  virtue !  says  this  elegant  writer,  *'  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  to 
Inm,  for  life,  every  earthly  good.    But  the  heavenly  spark  waa  deficient  in  his 


What,  in  fact,  was  wanting  at  this  time  to  complete  the  happineaa  of  this  spoiled 
child  of  fortune  ?  Was  he  ambitioua  ?  He  had  reached  a  lofber  height  of  political 
power  than  any  mortal  had  in  any  a^e  or  country  ever  attained  before.  Did  he 
still  desire  some  farther  object  on  which  to  exercise  this  ever  restless  passion  ? 
He  had  befinre  him  the  glorious  task  of  organizing  the  internal  administration  of 
hie  own  empire, — ^perfecting  the  codea  of  mw  which  he  had  formed, — completing 
the  magnifiaent  puolic  worb  of  use  and  ornament  which  he  bad  commenced, — 
making,  in  a  wora,  the  happineaa  of  his  people.  Was  he  a  lover  of  science  and 
letters?  He  resided  in  a  city  which  was  tne  acknowledged  metropolis  of  civil- 
ization, and  might  have  surrounded  himself  at  anv  time  with  the  most  accom- 
pliahed  scholars  in  every  branch  of  learning.  Was  he  finally  a  man  of  taste,  fond 
of  the  arts,  of  intellectual  and  sensual  ffratification  ?  Every  form  of  pleasure, 
every  deecription  of  amusement  courted  his  senses  in  the  highest  state  of  per- 
foction.  The  best  living  artists  of  everjr  description  ,'poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  musicians,  singing  men  and  siitfin^  women,  crowded  his  capital.  The 
beet  works  of  ancient  and  modem  art  hadquitted  their  former  seats  m  difiierent 
parts  of  Europe,  to  come  to  Paris  and  do  mm  homage.  The  Apollo  Belvedere 
and  the  Venus  de  Medici  attended  at  his  levee,  as  well  as  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  of  all  that  has  ever  been  conceived 
or  b  in  any  way  conceivable  as  necessary  to  fill  up  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment, 
thai  was  wanting  to  him. 

All  thia,  gentkmen,  availed  him  nothing,  so  long  as  there  was  a  single  nation 
in  Enrope  which  enjoved  an  existence  in  any  way  independent  of  his  will ;  and 
this  wps  the  case  with  Russia.  The  Emperor  of  Ruasia  had  connected  himself 
with  the  system  of  Napoleon,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  his  great  resources  and 
real  power  he  was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  with  tameneas  in  every  requisition. 

17 
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N«pol«m,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  intolloctiial  intoncation  to  whkh  ho 
hui  been  gradaally  exited  b^  power  and  flattery,  wae  driTen  to  madneaa  by  the 
slightest  appearance  df  oppoeition  to  his  will ;  and  there  grew  up  in  coneequenoe 
between  them  a  feeling  of  mutual  offence  and  animosity.  ^  In  an  eril  hour,  Nuk»- 
leon  determined  to  avenge  his  supposed  injuries,  and  extinguish  forever  the  laat 
spark  of  political  independence  remaining  on  the  continent  by  a  desperate  and 
«iecisive  attack  upon  Russia.  Accordingly,  after  making  preparation  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  concentrating  his  troops  from  every  part  of  Europe,  ho 
finally  fixed  upon  the  spring  of  1812,  to  begin  his  operations,  and  on  tho 
9th  of  May  of  that  year,  took  hb  departure  from  Paris  upon  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian campaign. 

A  few  davs  previous,  being  at  that  time  a  young  traveller  in  Europe,  I  had 
arrived  at  raris,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Emperor  at  one  of  hie 
visits  to  the  theatre.  Thouffh  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  had  lost  much  of 
his  personal  popularity,  and  was  welcomed  in  public  with  very  little  show  of 
finendly  feeling.  Every  expression  of  sentiment  on  political  matters  through  the 
press  was  careiully  prevented,  and  there  was  not  much  greater  liberty  in  private 
conversation,  so  universal  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  power  and  well-knowB 
remorseless  severity  of  the  Emperor.  But  tnrough  this  thick  veil  of  prvdent 
disguise  it  was  easv  to  perceive  a  foreboding  of  something  disastrous  to  result 
from  the  contemplated  expedition.  There  was  a  genenl  though  suppressed 
leeling  that  the  head  of  tins  fortunate  soldier  had  iMen  turned  by  the  unex- 
amplra  elevation  to  which  he  had  risen, — that  a  sort  of  madness  had  seixed  his 
brain,  and  that  he  was  rushing  on  his  ruin,  which  however  could  not  be  efiSect- 
ed  without  the  previous  infliction  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  additional  injuiT 
on  his  unhappy  country.  A  few  months  previous,  I  had  also  seen  at  Petersburga 
his  illustrious  antagonist  Though  his  government  rested  in  the  main  upon  the 
same  basis  of  military  power,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  personally  at  the 
time  the  object  of  mu^  more  popular  favor.  He  had  a  naturally  manly  and 
open  manner  which  inspired  esteem  and  confidence.  He  dailv  walked  the  streete 
of  the  capital,  ccmversing  familiarly  with  persons  of  every  class  whom  he  met, 
and  welcomed  b^  all  wim  exoressions  of  cordial  good-will.  The  impending  con- 
test was  at  that  time  distinctly  foreseen,  and  it  was  perceived  that  it  woud  be 
desperate ;  but  the  nation  felt  that  their  cause  was  just,  and,  trusting  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  resources  and  the  favor  of  Providence,  looked  forward  with  grent 
assurance  to  the  issue. 

The  issue,  gentlemen,  corresponded,  as  you  know,  with  these  impressions. 
The  great  eventa  that  brought  it  about  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  conflagration  m  Moscow,  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Russia,  the 
convulsive  efforte  of^the  following  years,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nations  at  Leipsic, 
which  proved  them  to  be  all  inefiectual,— the  abdication  of  Napoleon,— his  retire* 
ment  to  Elba, — his  miraculous  return  from  that  island  prison  ,---the  hundred  davs, 
— ^the  battle  of  Waterloo, — ^the  second  abdication, — and  the  final  scene  at  St. 
Helena  f  They  have  been  ever  since  the  standing  themes  for  conversation  and 
writing,  and  ^1  remain  forever  the  most  striking  illustrations  recorded  in  hi»- 
tory  of  the  excesses  and  the  punishment  of  wild  ambition. 

Such,  ffentlemen,  on  a  rapid  and  of  course  most  cursory  review,  were  the  for- 
tunes of  wis  illustrious  soldier.  If  we  look  at  him  merely  as  a  military  character, 
we  may  say,  that  he  stands  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  His  achieve- 
mente  far  transcend  those  of  Alexander,  CaBsar,  or  Frederick,  and  the  great 
commander,  who  conquered  him  in  his  last  battle,  would  hardly  pretend  to  be  his 
equal.  He  possessed  indeed  in  the  highest  perfection  all  the  mtellectual  and 
moral  qualities  necessary  to  complete  success  in  war,— judgment, — boldness,— en- 
trryf'—decinony—TeBtleBB  and  indefatigable  activity,— contempt  for  effeminate  in- 
dulgence. In  other  valuable  moral  q£jities, — ^in  the  gentle  and  kindly  affections 
of  our  nature, — he  seems,  as  I  remarked  before,  to  have  been  wholly  deficient; 
and  his  history  shows  how  little  the  loftiest  telento  and  the  most  unwearied 
efforte  can  do,  without  them,  for  the  happiness  of  their  possessor  or  the  world. 

As  Mirabeau  was  the  John  Adams  of  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  the 
most  distinguished  military  leader  which  it  brought  into  action,  occupies  in  it  the 
place  which  belongs  in  ours  to  Washington.  As  a  mere  military  leader,  we  may 
readily  admit  that  he  was  the  superior,  although  Washington,  by  doing  complete 
justice  to  every  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  merited  and  has  obtained  the 
reputetion  of  a  commander  of  the  highest  class.  But  Washington  possessed  the 
civic  and  humane  virtues  which  Napoleon  wanted ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  oon- 
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wol&Bg  Tefleetion  to  Me  how  this  difference  affected  their  eueceM.  Napoleon  fbr 
want  of  theee  virtues  ultimately  &Ued  in  all  his  objeotBy  while  Washington  by 
the  aid  of  them  realized  infinitely  more  than  his  warmest  hopes  could  ever  have 
aspired  to.  Was  the  object  of  their  youthful  passion  the  advancement  of  liberty  ? 
Bonaparto  became  under  the  influence  o^his  own  ambition  the  instrument  of 
impoainfl^for  a  long  time  a  galling  despotism  upon  France  and  a  great  part  of  Eo* 
rope.  Washington  contributed  more  than  any  one  individual  to  secure  the  firee- 
dom  of  his  country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  safeguard  of  a  wise  and  well-bal- 
anced political  constitution.  Did  they  aim  at  power  ?  Napoleon  grasped  the  rod 
of  empire  with  an  unsteady  hand,  and  soon  lost  his  hold  upon  it  forever ;  while 
Washington, — with  or  without  the  names  and  insignia  of  office,— exercised 
thitmgfa  life  an  undisputed  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  his  countrrmen.  Did 
they  seek  the  bubble  reputation  ?  Napoleon  experienced  the  fate  or  Cromwell^ 
damned  to  everlasting  fame,  while  the  name  of  Washington  is  surrounded  with 
a  pnrer  and  brijjrhter  glory  than  belong  to  any  other  recorded  in  history.  Com- 
pare, too,  the  different  terminations  or  their  two  careers.  Behold  N^K>leon  ez- 
|Rring  in  agony, — ^remoto  firom  his  family,  friends  and  country,— on  a  burning 
rock  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; — Washington  resting  in  his  quiet  tomb  under  the 
shade  of  his  paternal  cedars  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, — his  memory  en^ialm- 
ed  by  the  *  tears  eternal*  of  the  wise  and  good. 

The  comparison,  gentlemen,  afibrds  consolation  to  the  firiends  of  humanity. 
It  iiMtnicts  us  not  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race ; — and  it  must  be  owned 
that  we  need  some  such  consolation  and  instruction,  when  we  contrast  the  later 
scenes  of  the  series  of  remarkable  events  to  which  I  have  now  invited  your  at- 
tention with  the  earlier.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  contrast,  when, 
three  months  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  visited  the  field  where  this  memora- 
Ue  actioB  was  fonght,  and  while  viewing  the  fresh  and  fearful  traces  of  it,  re- 
collected the  hiffh  and  generous  enthusiasm  for  liberty  that  inspired  the  patrioto 
of  the  National  Assemb^,  the  glowing  visions  of  political  improvement  and  per- 
fect innocence  and  happiness  which  then  inflamed  and  bewildered  their  imagina- 
tKHie,  uid  led  them  to  efforte  which  had  hitherto  produced  nothing  bvt  unheard 
of  caraage,  and  a  universal  uproar  of  the  civilized  world.  I  was  tempted  to  in- 
miire  whether  the  hope  of  improvement  were  not  in  fact  a  vain  illusion,  and  to 
ooabt  Uie  reality  of  virtue,  ifappily  the  experience  of  our  country  authorises 
OS  to  reject  these  gloomy  conclusions ;  and  we  may  even  venture  to  anticipate  that 
the  more  flattering  and  agreeable  views  of  our  condition  and  destiny  wnich  onr 
own  situation  suggeste  to  us,  will  be  finally  confirmed  by  the  resulto  of  the  great 
political  experiment  that  is  now  in  progress  in  France.  The  fall  of  Bonaparte 
c»pened  the  way  for  a  new  series  of^  events  which  has  been  conducted,  on  the 
whole  under  much  better  auspices,  and  may  well  be  thought  to  hold  ont  a  pros- 
pect of  much  more  desirable  resulte  than  that  which  pr^eded.  Although  the 
character  of  the  future  is  still  far  firom  being  quite  clear,  we  may  at  least  indnig^ 
a  hope  that  the  glor^  and  success  of  the  second  French  Revolution  will  ulti- 
mately redeem  the  disgraceful  failure  of  the  first. 

1  propose,  gentlemen,  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  evento  and  char- 
acters or  the  second  Revolution  in  another  lecture. 
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The  Historical  Romance  or  |iovel  has  acquired  a  celebritj,  w&icb 
puts  dowD  all  cavil  against  the  principles  of  that  species  of  compoai- 
tion.  It  is  not  only  now  admitted  to  be  no  crime  to  mingle  the  crea- 
tions of  the  Fancy  with  the  details  of  History ;  but,  as  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  said,  he  owed  his  acquaintance  with  English  history 
to  the  plays  <^  Shakspeare ;  so  we  have  no  doubt  many  peracMis,  if 
they  would  coofess  the  truth,  would  acknowledge  a  like  obUgatian  to 
the  romances  of  Scott.  We  appeal  to  our  fair  readers^  wheUier  they 
have  not  learned  as  much  of  Roman  antiquities  from  Corinna  as  from 
Nardini,  or  Vasi ;  and  if  they  were  questioned  <»  the  partition  of 
Poland,  whether  they  should  cite  Dohm's  Denkwiirdigkeiten  or  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  historical  Tale  should  not  be  in  as  good 
repute  as  the  historical  Novel.  A  single  incident  may  often,  in  pio- 
portion,  bear  an  illustration,  as  well  as  a  revoluti<m  or  a  war ;  and 
when  thus  brought  to  the  general  notice,  leave  a  valuable  lesson  on  the 
mind.  So  necessary,  in  truth,  is  it,  to  set  off  the  dry  matter  of  fact^  by 
the  additions  of  the  fancy,  that,  perhaps,  such  a  thing  as  a  stof y-teUer, 
who  adhered  throughout  his  narrative  to  the  literd  truth,  was  never 
heard  of  Like  actors  on  the  stage,  who  require  rouge  to  prevent  their 
looking  unduly  pale  and  ghastly, — a  story  is  thought  tame,  which  is  not 
set  off  with  some  ornament  beyond  the  dry  recoid  of  the  occurrence. 
In  fact,  in  the  language  of  the  nursery,  (which  is  not  seldom  truer  to 
nature  than  that  of  advanced  life,)  a  story  and  a  fib  are  synonymous 
terms. 

We  make  these  remarks,  by  way  of  introductioD  to  a  narrative, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  substantially  true.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  add  a  few  circumstances,  not  wilfully,  and  with  malice  pre* 
pense,  to  depart  from  historical  accuracy,  but  to  fill  up  the  outline  of 
the  fact,  which  is  all  that  has  descended  to  us.  In  Peak's  great  skel- 
eton of  the  Mammoth,  the  top  of  the  cranium  is  wood,  and  some  of 
the  ribs  are  of  leather.  And  why  ?  To  deceive  the  public  7  to  palm 
off  pine  and  cowhide  for  genuine  fossil  bones  7  By  no  means ;  bat 
because,  as  the  animal  roust  have  had  some  top  to  his  head,  and  the 
ordinary  complement  of  ribs,  and  as  these  parts  of  his  anatomy  could 
not  be  recovered,  it  was  necessary  to  supply  them,  by  the  hesst  sub- 
stitutes,  in  order  to  exhibit,  in  their  natural  place  and  to  good  ad- 
vantage, those  parts  actually  preserved.  So  with  our  tale.  We  believe 
we  may  venture  to  pledge  ourselves,  that  the  main  part  of  it  is  true  ; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  we  can  only  say  that  it  might  have  been  true ;  that 
something  took  place  at  the  same  time  and  place,  which  probably  was 
much  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  if  it  interests  the  reader  and  is  not  against 
good  morals,  it  is  no  great  matter,  in  the  present  case,  whether  it  is 
true  or  not. 

Brook  Watson  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  province  of 
Maine,  and  in  that  part  of  it  more  apprc^riateiy  known  as  Sagadahoc. 
History  has  not  conveyed  to  us  the  incidents  of  his  childhood.  As  he 
met  with  extraordinary  success  in  life,  we  presume  he  was  pretty 
soundly  drubbed  by  the  ^hoohnaster  and  the  older  boys.     He  {Kobably 


rut  «boiit  baf»4boted  in  mxauoGr^  and  in  winter,  wore  old  wooUeo 
gtockingg,  with  the  feel  cat  off,  under  the  neme  of  leggins,  to  keep  out 
snow-water.  We  imagine  he  got  on  the  rafts  of  the  lumbernaaen,  and 
Jeanied  to  swim,  bj  being  knocked  off,  as  a  mischief-niaker,  into  the 
river.  We  think  it  likely  he  occasionslly  set  up,  of  a  moonBhinj  night, 
to  watch  the  bears,  as  they  came  down,  to  reconnoitre  the  pignrtye ;  and 
we  hare  little  doubt  that,  before  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  had  gone 
cabin-boy  to  Jamaica,  with  a  cargo  of  pine  boards  and  timber.  But  of 
all  this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  enough  for  our  story,  that,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  Brook  Watson  was  a  stout  athletic  young  man,  sailing  out 
of  the  port  of  New-York  to  the  West-Indies. 

The  Yankees  knew  the  way  to  the  West-Indies  a  good  while  ago ; 
they  knew  more  ways  than  one.  Their  coasting  Teasels  knew  the  way, 
without  quadrant  or  Practical  Navigator.  Their  skippers  kept  their 
reckoning  with  chalk,  on  a  shingle,  which  they  stowed  away  in  the 
binnacle  ;  and,  by  way  of  obserration,  they  held  up  a  hand  to  the  sun. 
When  they  got  bim  over  four  finders,  they  knew  they  were  straight 
for  the  Hole-in-the-wall;  three  fingers  gave  them  their  course  to  the 
Boahle-headed-shot  Keys,  and  two  carried  them  down  to  Barbadoes. 
This  was  one  way ;  and  when  the  Monsieurs  and  the  Dbns  at  Mar- 
tmico  and  the  Havana  heard  the  old  New-England  drums,  thumping 
away  under  the  very  teeth  of  their  batteries ;  they  understood  to  their 
cost,  that  the  Yankees  had  another  way  of  working  their  passage.  But 
Brook  Watson  went  to  the  Havana  in  the  way  of  trade.  He  went  as 
second  mate  of  the  Royal  Consort,  a  fine  topsail  schooner  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  tons ;  and  whether  he  had  any  personal  venture  in  the 
ranks,  butter,  cheese,  codfish,  and  shooks,  which  she  took  out,  is  more 
than  history  has  recorded. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  says  the  Americans  are  too  apt  to  talk  about  the 
weather.  But  in  the  tropics,  in  the  month  of  July,  aboard  a  smafl 
shm,  without  a  breaUi  stirring.  Captain,  it  is  hot ; — ^you  have  been  a 
sailor  yourself,  and  you  ought  to  know  it  It  was  very  hot  on  board 
the  Royal  Consort,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  ^e  14th  of 
July,  1755.  There  was  not  the  slightest  movement  in  the  air ;  the 
raysofthe  sun  seemed  to  bum  down  into  the  water.  Silence  took 
hc^  of  the  animated  creation.  It  was  too  hot  to  talk,  whistle,  or  sing ; 
to  bark,  to  crow,  or  to  bray.  Every  thing  crept  under  cover,  but  Sambo 
and  Cuffee,  two  fine  looking  blacks,  who  sat  sunning  themselves  on  the 
quay,  and  thought  "  him  berry  pleasant  weather,"  and  glistened  like  a 
new  Bristd  botde. 

Brook  Watson  was  fond  of  the  water ;  he  was  not  web-footed,  nor 
was  he  branchioustegous ;  (there's  for  you,  see  Noah  Webster  ,*)  but 
were  he  asked  whether  he  felt  most  at  home  on  land  or  in  the  water, 
he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  tell.  He  had  probably  swum  the 
Kennebec,  where  it  is  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  Hellespont  between 
Sestos  and  Abydos,  at  least  once  a  day,  for  five  months  in  the  year, 
evor  since  he  was  eleven  years  old,  without  Lord  Byron's  precaution 
of  a  boat  in  company,  to  pick  him  up,  in  case  of  need.  As  his  Lord- 
ship seemed  desirous  of  imitating  Leander,  honesty  ought,  we  think,  to 
have  sunested  to  him,  to  go  wiUiout  the  boat  At  all  evente,  that  was 
Brook  Watson's  way ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  had  he  been  in  a  boat, 
with  a  head  wind,  he  would  have  sprung  into  the  river,  in  order  to  get 
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mcro8B  the  aooner.  With  this  taste  for  the  water,  and  withr  the  weallier 
ao  oppressive  as  we  have  described  it  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  Brook  Watson  should  have  turned  his  thooghts 
ibr  refreshment,  to  a  change  of  element ;  in  other  words,  that  he  should 
have  resolved  to  bathe  himself  in  the  sea. 

Such  was  the  fact  About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  when 
every  other  being  on  board  the  vessel  had  crept  away  into  the  cabin  or 
the  forecastle,  to  enjoy  a  siesta^  Brook,  who  had  been  sweltering,  and 
panting,  and  thinking  of  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  till  his  stout 
gay  heart  felt  like  a  great  ball  of  lead  within  him,  tripped  up  on  deck, 
dropped  his  loose  clothing,  and  in  an  instant  was  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  This  was  Brook's  first  voyage  to  the  West-Indies,  since  he  had 
grown  up ;  and  the  first  day  after  his  arrival.  He  was  one  of  that 
class  of  mankind  not  bred  up  to  books ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  way 
of  learning  wisdom  only  by  experience.  What  you  learn  by  experi- 
ence, you  learn  pretty  thoroughly,  but  at  the  same  time,  occasionally, 
much  to  your  cost  Thus  by  chopping  off  a  couple  of  fingers  with  a 
broad  axe,  you  learn,  by  experienci,  not  to  play  with  edge-tools. 
Brook  Watson's  experience  in  bathing  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  Kennebec ;  a  noble,  broad,  civil  stream,  harboring  nothing  within 
its  gentle  waters  more  terrible  than  a  porpoise.  The  sespserpent  had 
not  yet  appeared.  Brook  Watson  had  certainly  heard  of  sharks,  but 
at  the  moment  of  forming  the  resolution  to  bathe,  it  had  entirely  es- 
caped his  mind,  if  it  had  ever  entered  it,  that  the  West-India  seas 
were  fiiU  of  them ;  and  so  over  he  went,  with  a  fearless  plunge. 

Sambo  and  Cuffee,  as  we  have  said,  were  sitting  on  the  quay,  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasant  sunshine,  and  making  their  evening  repast  of  banana, 
when  they  heard  the  plunge  into  the  water  by  the  side  of  the  Royal 
Consort,  and  presently  saw  Brook  Watson  emerging  fix>m  the  deep, 
his  hands  to  his  eyes,  to  free  them  firom  the  brine,  balancing  up  and 
down,  sputtering  the  water  from  his  mouth,  and  then  throwing  himself 
forward,  hand  over  hand,  as  if  at  length  he  really  felt  himself  in  his 
element 

*^  Oh,  Maasa  Bacra,"  roared  out  Sambo,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
his  astonishment  enough  to  speak,  "  O  Senor ;  he  white  man  neber 
go  to  swim ;  O,  de  tiburon ;  he  berry  bad  bite,  come  llamar— de 
shark ;    he  hah  berry  big  mouth  ;  he  eatee  a  Senor  all  up  down !" 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  Sambo,  in  the  best  English  he  had 
been  able  to  pick  up,  in  a  few  years  service,  in  unlading  the  American 
vessels,  that  came  to  the  Havana.  It  was  intended  to  apprise  the 
bold  but  inexperienced  stranger,  that  the  waters  were  filled  with  sharks, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  swim  in  them.  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  and,  even  if  they  were  heard,  had  not  time  to  produce  their 
effect,  when  Cuifee  responded  to  tbe  exclamation  of  his  sable  c<d- 
league,  with — 

"O,  Madre  de  Dies,  see,  see,  de  tiburon,  de  shark; — ah  San 
Salvador  ;  ah  pobre  joven  1  matar,  todo  comer,  he  eat  him  all  down, 
berry  soon !" 

This  second  cry  had  been  drawn  from  the  kind-hearted  negro,  by 
seeing,  at  a  distance,  in  the  water,  a  smooth  shooting  streak,  which  an 
inexperienced  eye  would  not  have  noticed ;  but  which  Sambo  and 
Cuffee  knew  frill  well.    It  was  the  wake  of  a  shark..    At  {  distance  of 
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a  mile  or  two,  the  shark  had  perceived  his  prey  ;  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  soand  he  had  shot  across  the  intervening  space,  scarcely  disturbing 
the  surface  with  a  ripple.  Cuffee's  practised  eye  alone  had  seen  a 
flash  of  his  tail,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  raising  his 
voice  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  he  had  endeavored  to  apprise  the 
incaotious  swimmer  of  his  danger.  Brook  heard  the  shout,  and  turned 
his  eye  in  the  direction,  in  which  the  negro  pointed ;  and  well  skilled 
in  all  the  appearances  of  the  water,  under  which  he  could  see  almost 
as  weU  as  in  the  open  air,  he  perceived  the  sharp  forehead  of  the 
fearful  animal  rushing  towards  him,  head  on,  with  a  rapidity  which 
bade  defiance  to  flight.  Had  he  been  armed  with  a  knife,  or  even  a 
stick,  he  would  not  have  feared  the  encounter ;  but  would  have  coolly 
waited  his  chance,  like  the  negroes  of  the  West-Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  plunged  his  weapon  into  the  opening  maw  of  the  ravenous 
animal.  But  he  was  wholly  naked  and  defenceless.  Every  one  Ob 
board  the  Royal  Consort  was  asleep  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for 
aid  from  that  quarter.  He  cast  a  glance,  in  his  extremity,  to  Sambo 
and  Cuflfee ;  and  saw  them,  with  prompt  benevolence,  throw  themselves 
into  a  boat,  to  rescue  him;  but  meantime  the  hungry  enemy  was 
rushing  on. 

Brook  thought  of  the  Kennebec ;  he  thought  of  its  green  banks, 
and  its  pleasant  islands.  He  thought  of  the  tall  trunks  of  the  pine 
trees,  scathed  with  fire,  which  stood  the  grim  sentinels  of  the  forest, 
over  the  roof  where  he  was  born.  He  thought  of  the  log  school-house. 
He  thought  of  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  his  mother ;  and 
there  was  another  image  that  passed  through  his  mind,  and  almost 
melted  into  cowardice  his  manly  throbbing  heart  He  thought  of 
Mary  Atwood,  and — but  he  had  to  think  of  himself.  For  though 
these  tumultuous  emotions  and  a  thousand  others  rushed  through  his 
mind  in  a  moment,  crowding  that  one  moment  with  a  long  duration  of 
saSer'mg ;  yet  in  the  same  fleet  moment,  the  dreadful  monster  had  shot 
across  the  entire  space  that  separated  him  from  Brook;  and  had 
stopped,  as  if  its  vitality  had  been  instandy  arrested,  at  the  distance  of 
aboat  twelve  feet  from  our  swimmer.  Brook  had  drawn  himself  up  in 
the  most  pugnacious  attitude  <  possible ;  and  was  treading  water  with 
great  activity.  The  shark,  probably  unused  to  any  signs  of  making 
battle,  remained,  for  one  moment,  quiet ;  and  then,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  shot  sideling  ofi*,  and  came  round  in  the  rear.  Brook,  how- 
ever, was  as  wide  awake  as  his  enemy.  If  he  had  not  dealt  with 
sharks  before,  he  knew  something  of  the  ways  of  bears  and  catamounts ; 
and  contriving  himself  to  get  round,  about  as  soon  as  the  shark,  he  still 
presented  a  bold  front  to  the  foe. 

But  a  human  creature,  after  all,  is  out  of  his  element  in  the  water ; 
and  he  fights  with  a  shark,  to  about  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  shark 
himself,  when  dragged  up  on  deck,  fights  with  a  man.  He  flounces 
and  flings  round,  and  makes  formidable  battle  with  tail  and  maw ;  but 
he  is  soon  obliged  to  yield.  The  near  approach  to  a  fine  plump  healthy 
Yankee  was  too  much  for  the  impatience  of  our  shark.  The  plashing 
of  the  oars  of  Sambo  and  Cufiee,  warned  the  sagacious  monster  of 
gathering  foes.  Whirling  himself  over  on  his  back,  and  turning  up  his 
long  white  belly,  and  opening  his  terrific  jaws,  set  round  with  a  double 
row  of  Inroad  serrated  teeth,  the  whole  roof  of  his  mouth  paved  with 
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iMrrant  iaagi,  ill  Btaoding  ered,  sharp,  and  rigid,  jaat  permittiiig  tiie 
blood-bnght  red  to  be  seen  between  tbeir  roots,  he  darted  toward  Brook. 
Brook's  selPpossession  stood  by  him  in  this  trying  moment.  He  knew 
yery  well  if  the  animal  reached  him  in  a  vital  part,  that  instant  death 
was  his  fate ;  and  with  a  rapid  movement,  either  of  instinct  <»*  calcula- 
tion, he  threw  himself  backward,  kicking,  at  the  same  moment,  at  the 
shark.  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  his  foot  and  leg  passed  into 
the  horrid  maw  of  the  dreadful  monster,  and  were  severed  in  a  dk>- 
ment,-*mu8cles,  sinews,  and  bone.  In  the  next  moment,  Sambo  and 
Cuffee  were  at  his  side ;  and  lifted  him  into  the  boat,  convulsed  with 
pain,  and  fainting  with  loss  of  Mood.  The  Royal  Consort  was  near, 
and  the  alarm  was  speedily  given.  Brook  was  taken  on  board ;  the 
vessel's  company  were  roused ;  bandages  and  styptics  were  applied ; 
surgical  advice  was  obtained  from  the  shore,  and  in  due  season  the 
hearty  and  sound-constitutioned  youth  recovered. 

The  place  of  his  lost  limb  was  siqyplied  by  a  wooden  <me ;  and  in- 
dustry, temperance,  probity,  and  zeal,  supplied  the  place  of  a  regimest 
of  legs,  when  employed  to  prop  up  a  lazy  and  dissipated  fra».  The 
manly  virtues  of  our  hero  found  their  reward ;  his  snffermgs  were 
crowned  with  a  rich  indemnity.  He  rose  from  one  step  to  another  of 
proq^erity.  Increased  means  opened  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  and 
usefulness.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  public  cmitraets,  which 
he  fulfilled  to  the  advantage  of  the  government,  as  well  as  his  own  ; — a 
thing  rare  enough  among  contracting  bipeds.  'From  a  contractor,  he 
became  a  commissary,  and  from  commissary,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Behold  our  hero  now,  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  British  empire,  displaying,  in  this  exalted  station,  the  vir- 
tues, which  had  raised  him  to  it  from  humble  life ;  and  combatting 
the  monsters  of  vice  and  corruption,  which  infest  Uie  metropolis,  as 
boldly  as  he  withstood  the  monster  of  the  deep,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess. All  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  who  had  occasion  to  ap- 
proach him,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  civic  qualities ;  and  his  fame 
spread  far  and  wide  through  6reat*Britain.  Ncht  was  it  ccmfined,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  to  the  British  isles.  The  North-American 
colonies  were  proud  of  their  fellow-citizen,  who,  fran  poverty  and 
dbscurity,  had  reached  the  Lord  Mayor's  chair.  The  ambitious  moth- 
er quoted  him  to  her  emulous  offspring.  The  thrifiy  merchant  at  Bos- 
ton, would  send  a  quintal  of  the  best  Isle-of^Shoals,  as  a  present  to 
his  worship ;  and  once,  on  the  annual  election-day,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman, who  officiated  on  the  occasion,  in  commenting  on  the  happy 
auspices  of  the  day,  (it  was  just  after  the  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  England,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  colony  in  the 
old  war,)  included  among  them,  that  a  son  of  New-England  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  metropolis  of  his  majesty's  dominions. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  Americans,  who  went  home  (as 
it  was  called,  even  in  the  case  f^  those,  who  were  bom  and  bred  in 
the  colonies)  were  very  fond  of  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  iSkr  Brook 
Watson,  for  knighthood  had  followed  in  the  train  of  his  other  honors. 
Greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  worship,  he  uniformly  received  them  with 
kindness  and  cordiality,  and  instead  of  shunning  whatever  recalled 
his  humble  origin,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  evgy  one,  that 
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came  firiHii  Sagadahoe.  There  was  but  a  single  point  in  his  history 
and  condition,  on  which  he  evinced  the  least  sensitireness,  and  this  was 
the  painfhl  occurrence,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  limb.  Regret 
at  this  severe  loss  ;  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  agony,  which  had  ac- 
companied it ;  and  probably  no  little  annoyance  at  the  incessant  in- 
terrogatories to  which  it  had  exposed  him  through  life,  and  the  con- 
stant repetition,  to  which  it  had  driven  him  of  all  the  details  of  this 
event,  had  unitedly  made  it  a  very  sore  subject  with  him.  He  at 
length  ceased  himself  to  allude  to  it,  and  his  friends  perceived,  by  the 
brevity  of  his  answers,  that  it  was  a  topic  on  which  he  wished  to  be 
^ared. 

Among  the  Americans  who  obtained  an  introduction  to  his  worship 
in  London,  were  Asahel  Ferret  and  Richard  Teasewell,  shrewd  Yan- 
kees, who^ad  found  their  way  over  to  England,  with  a  machine  for 
dressing  flax.  They  had  obtained  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a 
merchant  in  Boston  to  Sir  Brook.  They  had  no  reason  to  murmur  at 
their  reception.  They  were  invited  to  dine  with  his  lordship,  and 
treated  with  hearty  hospitality  and  friendship.  The  dinner  passed 
rather  silently  away,  but  with  no  neglect  of  the  main  end  of  the  din- 
ner. Onr  Yankee  visiters  did  full  justice  to  his  worship's  bountiful 
fare.  They  found  his  mutton  fine ;  his  turbot  fine ;  his  strong  beer 
genuine  (as  they  called  it) ;  and  his  wine  most  extraordinary  good ; 
and  as  the  bottle  circulated,  the  slight  repression  of  spirits,  under 
which  tl^ey  commenced,  passed  of.  They  became  proportionably  in- 
quisitive, and  opened  upon  their  countryman  a  full  battery  of  questions. 
They  began  with  the  articles,  that  formed  the  dessert ;  and  asked 
whether  his  lordship's  peaches  were  raised  in  his  lordship's  own  garden. 
When  told  they  were  not,  they  made  so  bold  as  to  inquire,  whether 
they  were  a  present  to  his  lordship  or  boughten.  The  mayor  having 
answered  that  they  came  from  the  market, — "  might  they  presume  to 
ask  how  much  they  had  cost  ?"  They  were  curious  to  be  informed 
whether  the  silver  gilt  spoons  were  solid  metal ; — how  many  little  ones 
his  worship  had ;  what  meeting  he  went  to,  and  whether  his  lordship 
had  ever  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  preach ;  and  if  he  did  not  think  him 
a  fine  speaker.  They  were  anxious  to  know,  whether  his  lordship 
went  to  see  his  Majesty  sociably  now,  as  you  would  run  in  and  out 
at  a  neighbor's ;  whether  her  majesty  was  a  comely  personable  woman, 
and  whether  it  was  true,  that  the  prince  was  lefl-handed,  and  the 
princess  pock-marked.  'They  inquired  what  his  lordship  was  worth  ; 
how  much  he  used  to  get,  as  commissary ;  how  much  he  got  as  lord 
mayor  ;  and  whether  her  ladyship  had  not  something  handsome  of  her 
own.  They  were  anxious  to  know,  what  his  worship  would  turn  his 
hand  to,  when  he  had  done  being  lord  mayor ;  how  old  he  was ; 
whether  he  did  not  mean  to  go  back  and  live  in  America ;  and  whether 
it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  his  lordship,  to  meet  a  countryman  from 
New-England.  To  all  these  questions  and  a  great  many  more,  equally 
searching  and  to  the  point,  his  lordship  answered  good-huraoredly ; 
sometimes  with  a  direct  reply,  sometimes  evasively,  but  never  im- 
patiently. He  perceived,  however,  that  the  appetite  of  their  curiosity 
grew,  from  what  it  fed  on  ;  and  that  it  would  be  as  wise  in  him  to 
hope  for  respite  on  their  being  satisfied,  as  it  was  in  the  rustic  to  wait 
for  the  riveapD  run  out. 
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These  sturdy  questioners  had  receiyed  a  hint,  that  his  lordship  was 
rather  sensitive,  on  the  subject  of  his  limb,  and  not  fond  of  having  it 
alluded  to.  This,  of  course,  served  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of 
imparting  to  them  an  intense  desire  to  know  every  thing  about  it. 
They  had  never  heard  by  what  accident  his  lordship  had  met  this 
misfortune  ;  as  indeed  the  delicacy,  which  had  for  years  been  observed 
on  the  subject,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  had  prevented  the  singu- 
lar circumstances,  which  in  early  youth  deprived  him  of  his  leg,  from 
being  generally  known.  It  was  surmised  by  some,  that  he  had  broken 
it  by  a  fall  on  the  ice,  in  crossing  the  Kennebec  in  the  winter.  Others 
affirmed,  of  their  certain  knowledge,  that  he  was  crushed  in  a  raft 
of  timber ;  and  a  third  had  heard  a  brother-in-law  declare,  that  he 
stood  by  him,  when  it  was  shot  off,  before  Quebec.  In  fact,  many 
persons,  not  altogether  as  curious  as  our  visitants,  really  fished  thej 
knew  how  his  lordship  lost  his  leg. 

This  prevailing  mystery,  the  good  humor  with  which  his  worship 
had  answered  their  other  questions,  and  the  keen  sting  of  curiosity 
wrought  upon  the  visiters,  till  they  were  almost  in  a  phrenzy.  The 
volubility,  with  which  they  put  their  other  questions,  arose,  in 
part,  from  the  flutter  of  desire  to  probe  this  hidden  matter.  They 
looked  at  his  worship's  wooden  leg  ;  at  each  other ;  at  the  carpet ;  at 
the  ceiling ;  and  finally,  one  of  them,  by  way  of  a  feeler,  asked  his 
lordship,  if  he  had  seen  the  new  model  of  a  cork  leg,  contrived  by 
Mr.  Rivetshin  and  highly  commended  in  the  papers.  His  lordship 
had  not  heard  of  it.  Baffled  in  this,  they  asked  his  lordship,  whether 
he  supposed  it  was  very  painful  to  lose  a  limb,  by  a  cannon  ball  or  a 
grtLpe  shot.  His  worship  really  could  not  judge,  he  had  never  had 
that  misfortune.  They  then  inquired  whether  casualties  did  not  fre- 
quently happen  to  lumberers  on  the  Kennebec  river.  The  mayor  re- 
plied that  the  poor  fellows  did  sometimes  slip  off  a  rolling  log,  and  get 
drowned.  "  Were  there  not  bad  accidents  in  crossing  the  river  on 
the  ice  ?"  His  lordship  had  heard  of  a  wagon  of  produce,  that  had 
been  blown  down  upon  the  slippery  surface  of  the  ice,  horses  and  all, 
as  far  as  Merry  Meeting  Bay,  when  it  was  brought  up  by  a  shot  from 
fort  Charles,  which  struck  the  wagon  between  perch  and  axle-tree  and 
knocked  it  over;  but  his  lordship  pleasantly  added,  he  believed  it 
was  an  exaggeration. 

Finding  no  possibility  of  getting  the  desired  information  by  any  in- 
direct means,  they  began  to  draw  their  breath  hard  ;  to  throw  quick 
glances  at  each  other  and  at  his  lordship's  limb ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments one  of  them,  with  a  previous  jerk  of  his  head  and  compression 
of  his  lips,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  I  will  know  it  or  die,''  ventured  to 
take  the  liberty  to  inquire^  if  he  might  presume  so  far,  as  to  ask  his 
lordship,  by  what  accident  he  had  t^en  deprived  of  the  valuable  limb, 
^ich  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  his  lordship's  otherwise  fine  person. 

His  lordship  was  amused  at  the  air  and  manner  with  which  the 
question  was  put ;  like  those  of  a  raw  lad,  who  shuts  his  eye,  when 
taking  aim  with  a  gun.  The  displeasure  he  would  otherwise  have  felt 
was  turned  into  merriment ;  and  he  determined  to  sport  with  their 
unconscionable  curiosity. 

"  Why,  my  friends,  said  he,  what  good  would  it  do  you  to  be  in- 
formed?    How   many  questions  I  have   already  answqied  you   this 
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morning !  Yon  now  ask  me  how  I  lost  my  leg ;  if  I  answer  you  on 
that  point,  you  will  wish  to  know  the  when,  and  the  wherefore ;  and 
instead  of  satisfying  I  shall  only  excite  your  curiosity. 

"  Oh  no,"  they  replied,  "  if  his  lordship  would  but  condescend  to 
answer  them  this  one  question,  they  would  agree  never  to  ask  him 
another." 

His  lordship  paused  a  moment,  musing ;  and  then  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  But  will  you  pledge  yourselves  to  me  to  that  effect  ?" 

Oh,  they  were  willing  to  lay  themselves  under  any  obligation  ;  they 
would  enter  into  bond  not  to  trouble  his  lordship  with  any  farther- 
qaestion  ;  they  would  forfeit  a  thousand  pounds,  if  they  did  not  keep 
their  word. 

**  Done,  gentlemen,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  accept  the  condition — 
I  will  answer  your  question,  and  take  your  bond  never  to  put  me 
another." 

The  affected  mystery,  the  delay,  and  the  near  prospect  of  satisfy- 
ing their  own  curiosity,  rendered  our  visiters  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  conditions,  on  which  they  were  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  de- 
sire. His  lordship  rang  for  a  clerk,  to  whom  he  briefly  explained  the 
case,  directing  him  to  draw  up  a  bond,  for  the  signature  of  his  in- 
quisitive countrymen.  The  instrument  was  soon  produced,  and  ran  in 
the  following  terms. 

**  Know  all  men  bt  these  presents, 
That  we,  Asahel  Ferret  and  Richard  Teasewell,  of  the  town  of  Gos- 
sipbridge  and  county  of  ToUand,  in  his  majesty's  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, in  New-England,  do  hereby  jointly  and  severally  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  firmly  holden  and  bound  to  his  worship,  Sir  Brook 
Watson,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  his  heirs,  and  assigns, 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  we  do  hereby,  for  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree,  to  pay  to  his  said 
worship,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  when  the  same 
shall  become  due,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  obligation ; — 

And  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that,  whereas  the 
aforesaid  Ferret  and  Teasewell,  of  the  town  and  county,  &c.  and 
colony,  &c.  have  signified  to  his  aforesaid  worship  their  strong 
desire,  to  be  informed,  apprised,  instructed,  told,  made  acquainted, 
satisfied,  put  at  rest,  and  enlightened,  how  and  in  what  manner  his 
aforesaid  worship  became  deprived,  mutilated,  maimed,  curtailed,  re- 
trenched, damnified,  abated,  abscinded,  amputated,  or  abridged  in  the 
article  of  his  worship's  right  leg;  and  whereas  his  aforesaid  worship, 
willing  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  the  said  Ferret  and  Tease- 
well ;  but  desirous  also  to  put  some  period,  term,  end,  close,  estoppel, 
and  finish,  to  the  numerous  questions,  queries,  interrogatories,  in- 
quiries, demands,  and  examinations  of  the  said  Ferret  and  TeaseM^Il, 
whereby  his  aforesaid  worship  hath  been  sorely  teazed,  worried,  wher- 
reted,  perplexed,  annoyed,  tormented,  afflicted,  soured,  and  discour- 
aged ;  therefore,  to  the  end  aforesaid,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  aforesaid,  his  worship  aforesaid,  hath  covenanted,  consented, 
agreed,  promised,  contracted,  stipulated,  bargained,  and  doth,  &c. 
with  the  said  Ferret  and  Teasewell,  &c.  &c.  to  answer  such  question. 
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as  they,  the  said  Ferret  and  TeaaeweU,  ahall  pat  and  propound  to  his 
said  worship,  in  the  premises,  touching  the  manner,  d&c.  &c.  tniJj, 
and  without  guile,  covin,  fraud,  or  falsehood ;  and  the  said  Ferret  and 
Teasewelly  also,  do  on  their  part,  covenant,  consent,  agree,  proooiBe, 
stipulate,  and  bargain  with  his  aforesaid  worship,  and  have,  &4^.  that 
they  will  never  propound,  or  put  any  farther  or  different  question  to 
his  aforesaid  worship,  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives ; — And  if 
the  said  Ferret  and  Teasewell,  or  either  of  them,  contrary  to  the  obli- 
gation of  this  bond,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter,  put  or  propound  any 
fiuther,  or  other,  or  different  question  to  his  said  worship,  they  shall 
jointly  and  severally,  forfeit  and  pay  to  his  said  worship,  the  sum  afore- 
said, of  one  thousand  pounds,  sterling  money  ;  and  if,  during  the  term 
of  their  natural  lives,  they  shall  utterly  forbear,  abstain,  renounce, 
abandon,'  abjure,  withhold,  neglect,  and  omit,  to  propound  any  such, 
other,  or  farther,  or  different  question,  to  his  aforesaid  worship,  then 
this  bond  shall  be  utterly  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect ; — but  otherwise 
in  full  force  and  validity. 

Witness  our  hand  and  seal,  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Abahel  Ferret.  ^Seal.) 

Richard  Teasewell.   (Seal.) 

signed,  tetled,  and  dellverod. 
In  preMoee  of 

Francis  Fairservice. 
Samuel  Sltplat. 

Middlesex,  ss.     10th  October,  A.  D.  1769.    Then  personally  sp- 
peared  before  me,  the  said  Asahel  Ferret  and  Richard  Teasewell,  and 
acknowledged  the  aforesaid  obligation  to  be  their  free  act  and  deed. 
Attest.    Thomas  Trubman,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Stamp,  38." 

The  instrument  was  executed,  handed  to  his  worship,  and  deposited 
in  his  scrutoire. 

"  Now  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  few  your  question." 

They  paused  a  moment,  from  excess  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 
Their  feelings  were  like  those  of  Columbus,  when  he  beheld  a  light 
from  the  American  shores ;  like  Dr.  Franklin's,  when  he  took  the 
electric  spark  from  the  string  of  his  kite. 

*'  Your  lordship  then  will  please  to  inform  us,  how  your  lordship's 
limb  was  taken  off." 

"  It  was  bitten  off  ! " 

They  started,  as  if  they  had  taken  a  shock  from  an  electric  battery ; 
the  blood  shot  up  to  their  temples  ;  they  stei^)ed  each  a  pace  nearer  to 
his  lordship,  and  with  staring  eyes,  gaping  mouth,  and  with  uplifted 
hanis,  were  about  to  pour  out  a  volley  of  questions,  "  by  whom,  by 
what  bitten  ;  how,  why,  when  !" 

But  his  lordship  smilingly  put  his  forefinger  to  his  fip,  and  then 
pointed  to  the  scrutoire,  where  their  bond  was  deposited. 

They  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  that  they  were  taken  in  ; 
and  departed  rather  embarrassed  and  highly  dissatisfied,  with  having 
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pused  an  afternoon,  in  finding  out  that  his  lordship's  leg  was  bitten 
off  This  mode  of  losing  a  limb  being  one  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
their  curiosity  was  rather  increased  Sian  aUayed  by  the  information ; 
and  as  they  went  down  stairs,  they  were  heard  by  the  servants,  mutter- 
ing to  each  other,  "  Who,  do  you  'spose,  bit  off  his  leg  V 


WIT    AND    WISDOM. 

*T  IS  Imi^  since  Wit  and  Wisdom  met, 
For  neither  mneh  esteemed  his  brother ; 

Wit  WW  a  little,  too,  in  debt, 
And  a  small  stun  was  due  the  other. 

Bo  Wisdom  wore  a  solemn  phiz, 

As  if  he  feared  Wit  would  not  pay  It ; 
But  Wit  thought  ipaTity  a  quix, 

And  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it. 

Wit  had  no  glebe  to  toil  upon; 

Though  better  of  the  fates  he  merited ; 
He  was,  you  know,  a  jroon^r  son, 

A  Tagabond,  and  diainhented. 

'<  Fooh  hate '*  said  he,  "  the  name  of  Wit, 

And  Wisoom  lores  me  not,  I  know, 
Beeause  I  am  no  hypocrite. 

But  have  a  Jest  for  friend  and  foe. 

"  What  Wisdom  hath  I  envy  not. 

But,  as  the  bard  saith,  mirar  magis; 
And,  though  mine  is  a  dismal  lot, 

I  would  not  change  it  for  a  sage's." 

Though  Wit  could  count  but  little  gold. 

He  was,  for  lack  of  it,  the  prouder ; 
But  Wisdom  s  wealth  could  not  be  told, 

W^deh  made  him  pitch  his  yoioe  the  louder. 

The  parties  quarreled  in  a  trice. 
But  what  was  uttered — ^you  may  guess  it — 

For  Wit  could  not  abide  adyice. 
And  Wisdom  never  could  suppress  it. 

The  brothers,  therefore,  parted  then. 
Though  friends  or  foes  I  know  not  whether ; 

But  this  is  sure, — those  worthy  men 
Since  then  have  not  been  seen  together.  H. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    PAPERS    OF    AN    IDLER. 

NO.  I. 

CHARACTER  OP  A  PERFECT  STATESMAN. 

It  is  related  that,  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
when  the  images  of  all  the  distinguished  men,  who  had  ever  flourished 
in  Rome,  were  borne  in  procession,  those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
purposely  omitted,  whereby  their  lives  and  glory  were  made  more 
vivid  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  spectators  than  if  they  had  been 
with  the  rest.  For  similar  reasons,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
I  have  thought  a  good  deal  more  of  what  a  good  statesman  ought  to 
be,  than  when  there  were  more  of  them  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Perhaps  my  countrymen  may  be  pleased  to  view  an  ideal  standard  of 
statesmanship,  that  they  may  fiilly  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  ble6»- 
ings  they  enjoy  in  that  line. 

To  be  a  great  statesman,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  requires  a  com- 
bination of  powers  natural  and  acquired,  seldom  united  in  one  in- 
dividual, and  entitled  to  admiration  proportioned  to  the  rarity  of  their 
occurrence.  He  must  have  received  from  nature  a  large  and  expand- 
ed intellect,  capable  of  originating  plans  which  are  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  nations  and  generations  of  men,  of  pointing  out  the 
channels  in  which  the  energies  of  a  people  shall  flow,  and  of  stamp- 
ing the  impress  of  his  own  character  upon  the  form  and  body  of 
the  times.  He  must  have  a  philosophical  and  inductive  mind,  capa- 
ble of  proceeding  from  individuals  to  groups,  and  from  groups  to  the 
largest  masses,  dropping,  at  each  step  of  his  progress,  the  things  in 
which  they  differ,  and  retaining  those  in  which  they  all  resemble  each 
other,  and  then  embracing  the  whole  in  its  ample  grasp,  comparing 
their  various  and  clashing  interests,  adopting  those  measures  which 
will  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  ad- 
justing their  burdens  so  skilfully,  that  the  weak  shall  not  faint  and 
the  strong  shall  not  exult.  Every  thing,  with  which  his  mind  has  to 
deal,  is  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  mind  itself  must  be  sufficiently 
capacious  to  give  the  subject-matter  ample  accommodation.  The  in« 
fluence  of  his  acts  is  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and 
he  must  have  the  power  to  learn  the  signs  of  the  future  from  the 
signs  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  to  cast  the  nativity  of  unborn 
time.  He  must  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  popular  feeling, 
and  foresee  the  political  storm,  while  it  yet  slumbers  in  its  cloud.  A 
mind  thus  naturally  gifled  must  have  been  developed  by  reflection,  ob- 
servation and  study  ;^— it  must  be  a  full  one,  consequently,  he  must 
have  read  much  ;  it  must  be  a  ready  one,  therefore  he  must  have  talk- 
ed much ;  it  must  be  an  exact  one,  therefore  he  must  have  written 
much.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  events  of  past  times  and 
the  lives  of  dead  kingdoms ;  he  should  have  pondered  deeply  on 
the  changes  of  states  and  empires,  and  investigated  the  causes  of 
their  growth  and  decay.  He  must  have  threaded  the  long  and 
labyrinthine  gallery  of  history,  and  studied,  with  the  torch  of  philoso* 
phy,  the  emblematic  frescoes  upon  its  wall  and  ceilings.  If  he  di- 
rect a  government,  which  is  at  all  popular  in  its  form,  he  must  gain 
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the  oo-operation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  make  public 
opinion  his  ally  ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  add  to  the  power  of 
originating  latest  plans  of  government,  which  is  an  exercise  of  the 
pore  reason^^hat  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  htmen  siccum  of  the  mind,** 
skill  in  recommending  these  plans  to  the  favor  of  the  people  and 
winning  the  assent  of  their  judgement  and  of  their  feelings.  To  ao- 
complish  this,  he  must  be  a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker.  He 
must  have  the  gift  of  eloquence,  which  can  wield  at  will  the  weapons 
of  argument,  invective  and  ridicule,  which  can  enlighten  all  that  is 
dark  and  unravel  all  *that  is  intricate,  which  can  play  upon  the  heart 
as  upon  an  instrument,  and  call  forth  all  its  myriad  tones  of  music, 
and  which,  by  its  impetuous  energy,  can  bear  off  all  opposition  by 
the  roots.  He  must  not  expect  an  exemption  from  the  trials  incident 
to  all  men  who  govern.  He  must  look,  not  only  for  the  honest  op- 
position of  the  high-minded,  who  act  from  conviction,  but  for  the  in- 
trigues of  the  factious,  the  arts  of  the  designing,  and  the  venomous 
abuse  of  the  envious.  His  motives  will  be  impugned,  his  acts  distort- 
ed, and  bis  character  vilified.  Cabal  moII  rear  its  dark  front  against 
him,  and  conspiracy  sow  his  path  with  snares.  He  must  conduct 
himself  in  all  these  scenes,  with  temper  and  dignity,  never  forgetting 
"  stem  sel^respect,"  and  he  must  have  force  of  mind  and  character 
enough  to  disperse  the  most  formidable  array  of  antagonist  forces. 
He  must  have  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  and  strength  enough  to 
crush  opposition  while  it  is  yet  in  the  bud,  and  must  baffle  the  plans 
of  his  adversaries,  while  they  are  yet  immature,  and  before  they  have 
gathered  by  growth  and  combination  a  power  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
To  these  high  intellectual  qualities,  which  are  the  fruits  of  years  of 
study  and  reflection,  he  must  add  a  knowledge  of  the  common  mind 
and  a  certain  household  tact,  without  which  the  former  will  be  of  but 
little  use  to  him  ;  and  to  gain  this,  he  must  have  observed  and  studied 
men  in  the  daily  walks  in  the  market-places  and  by  their  own  firesides. 
He  must  know  their  hopes,  their  wishes  and  their  fears,  what  their 
opinions  are  touching  the  measures  and  topics  of  the  day,  how  much 
they  expect  and  how  much  they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

But  with  all  these  intellectual  qualities,  an  ideal  statesman  would  ' 
be  most  unfit  for  the  great  office  to  which  he  is  called,  without  an 
equal  degree  of  moral  elevation.  His  character  must  be  one  of  great 
symmetry  as  well  as  great  stature.  The  emphatic  words  of  duinctil- 
ian,  *'  nemo  orator  nisi  vir  bonus,"  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  a 
statesman.  He  must  be  governed  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  by  an  uniform  principle,  which,  so 
far  from  ever  being  sacrificed,  should  never  be  even  warped  or  bent  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  surface  of  circumstance.  Ha  must  scorn 
every  thing  low,  or  dark,  or  underhanded ;  he  must  eschew  all  vulgar  ^ 
chicanery  and  stale  diplomatic  intrigues;  he  must  feel  a  "stain  like 
a  wound,"  and  shrink  from  suspicion  as  from  a  crime.  His  private 
life  and  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  wring  applause  even  from  his  po- 
litical opponents.  He  must  possess  that  higher  wisdom,  which  moves 
in  virtue  and  turns  upon  the  poles  of  opinion,  which  is  independent  of 
Time  and  Change,  which  is  not  learned  of  the  world,  nor  from  the 
maxims  of  worlcUy  men,  but  which  is  an  "  effluence  of  essence  in- 
create,"  and  whose  plain  promptings  are  always  an  overmatch  for  the 
most  intricate  wiles  of  cunning. 
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I  wooU  not  have  fasm  defieient  in  flome  things  which  are  merely  on 
the  sarface ;  I  would  not  hare  him  morose  or  repolsive  in  hia  man- 
ners, and  with  few  personal  friends.  I  would  not  have  him  greet  with 
the  same  cordiality  the  friend  of  many  lustrums  and  tiie  acquaintance 
of  yesterday,  nor  degrade  himself  by  lavishing  his  smiles  and  favors 
equally  upon  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  prcmigate  and  the  pure ;  but 
he  should  combine  in  his  manners  the  dignity  that  secures  respect 
with  the  condescension  that  begets  confidence.  He  should  know  how 
to  rebuke  with  grace,  and  send  away  a  disai^inted  suitor  with  friend- 
ly feelings. 

Such  is  my  idea  of  a  perfect  statesman.  It  may  be  said  that  all 
these  qualities  were  never  united  in  any  one  man,  and  that  states  have 
been  governed  with  great  ability  by  men  who  were  deficient  in  many 
of  them.  I  allow  the  truth  of  the  remark,  but  the  fact  that  statesmen 
have  done  well,  without  this  or  that  quality,  is  no  proof  that  they 
would  not  have  done  better  if  they  had  possessed  it.  As  ApeUes 
painted  his  Venus  by  combining,  into  one  perfect  wlH^e,  the  separate 
beauties  of  the  most  beautifel  women  of  his  time,  so  I  endeavor  to 
form  a  perfect  statesman  by  uniting  all  conceivable  excellencies  of 
mind  ami  character ;  and  although  no  individual  has  ever  been  gifted 
with  them  alt,  yet  no  statesman  has  attained  any  great  eminence 
withoot  some  of  them,  and  those  who  have  had  most  have  enjoyed 
the  most  lasting  fame. 


HORTICULTURE. 

"  Let  xm  rise  up  tbeii,  and  plant;  I  apeak  to  ancoiing» and  •aimcto  a  woric  m 
glorioua,  BO  neceaaaiy."    Evslyh. 

In  no  period  of  history  have  such  wonderfbl  events  been  developed, 
as  during  a  cycle  of  less  than  sixty  years.  It  is  not  merely  the  reiK>lo- 
tions  and  conquests  of  nations,  which  have  excited  intense  interest 
'  and  unremitted  observation,  but  those  of  letters,  science  and  the  arts 
have  been  equally  remarkable  and  momentous.  At  such  an  epoch  as 
this,  how  natural  is  the  inclination,  and  how  instructive  the  employ- 
ment, of  tracing  back  effects  to  their  cause, — to  compare  the  state  of 
society  at  different  periods  and  in  various  countries,  and  to  prognosti- 
cate the  changes  and  ameliorations  of  the  future,  from  those  of  ^le 
past ;  but  leaving  to  the  Plutarehs  of  biography,  to  delineate  the  char- 
acters of  eminent  heroes  and  philosophers,  and  to  the  political  and 
military  Xenophons  to  describe  the  remarkable  occurrences,  in  the 
annals  of  empires,  we  select  a  more  humble  subject  of  disquisition  ; — 
the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  means  which  appear  necessary,  for  facilitating  and  pei^ 
footing  the  labors  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  rural 
economy,  and  inducing  a  more  general  disposition,  for  participating 
in  that  rational,  pleasing  and  healthy  pursuit 

The  simple  wants  of  nature  claim  the  chief  attention  of  man,  when 
he  forsakes  the  forest  and  the  arms  of  the  chase,  for  the  occupations 
of  the  field,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry.    In  the  march  of 
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cifiKstlaoii,  neoeatity  » the  first,  and,  ftr  a  long  period  of  mde  exist- 
a,  the  only  caoae  of  noral  and  phyatoal  exertkm ;  but  in  h»  jno- 
le  towards  an  exalted  state  of  refinement,  his  views  are  «ilarged, 
'  objects  of  soiioitnde  are  constantly  presented,  and  the  range  of 
emfftloyBient  is  gradually  enanded.  To  the  demands  of  utility,  are 
racoeaaiTely  added  those  or  comfort  and  embellishment,  which  ulti* 
matdj  become  the  most  powerfiil  excitements  to  Tigmous  action. 
With  increasing  industry,  wealth  is  accumulated,  and  new  sources  ol 
pleasure  are  rapidly  multiplied,  while  the  means  of  gratification  are  as 
Tarious,  as  the  genius,  taste  and  acquirements  of  tl^  individuals,  and 
the  dimes  they  inhabit,  and  as  infinite,  as  the  gradati<m  in  the  route 
of  hmnan  improFcmait 

Bat  although  the  cultiTStion  of  the  earth  was  the  first,  and  ever  has 
been  oonsiderod  the  most  useful  and  himorable  of  the  arts,  still  it  has 
been  alow  in  its  progress,  and  surpassed  by  the  others  in  perfection. 
The  nations  of  antiquity  were  fer  advanced  in  intdlectual  attainments, 
before  Horticulture  was  liberally  patronised,  and  luxurious  mtifioaF 
tioBS  were  sumptuously  indulged,  ere  gardens  were  considered,  as  the 
most  magnificent  iqypendages  of  the  rml  palace  and  the  villa  of  the 
afllimit  If  the  humble  mansion  of  the  rustic  was  surrounded  by  a 
finr  ordinary  firuits  and  vegetables,  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  a  leisure  to 
give  neatness  and  beauty  to  the  sequestered  cottage,  was  not  in* 
daced,  before  riches,  intelligence  and  universal  proq>erity  prevailed 
ever  the  whole  countey.  The  history  of  the  world,  since  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Roman  empure,  msents  similar  results.  It  was  not 
until  the  splendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  that  Horticulture  received  distin* 
guished  attention  even  in  Europe,  and  the  present  chaste  style  of  omsp 
mental  planting  was  not  introduced  earlier  than  the  age  of  George  U. ; 
but  for  many  yean  afker,  the  votaries  were  few  and  the  examples  of 
improved  cultivation  rare.  It  is  true,  that  many  valuaUe  works  were 
published  in  France  and  Emrland,  on  the  science  and  art  of  garden* 
ing,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  great  pro- 
ficiency had  be«i  made  in  the  practical  details,  and  the  number  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  vastly  increased,— etill,  this  pleasing 
dqMTtment  of  tillage  did  not  assume  its  appropriate  station  and 
merited  consequence,  till  the  estaUishment  of  the  London  Hortacul- 
tnral  Society. 

The  cheering  influence  of  that  noble  institution  was  soon  expe- 
rienced throughout  the  globe.  The  imposing  precedent  was  firilowed 
in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  there  are,  now, 
numerous  flourishing  associations  in  both  hemispheres,  which  are  bar- 
mooionsly  co-operating  in  the  collection  and  difiusion  of  information, 
on  the  culture  of  esculent  vegetables,  firuits  and  flowers,  and  in  relar 
tion  to  all  the  details  of  useful  and  ornamental  planting. 

If  in  this  country  the  progress  of  improvement  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  general  advancement  of  the  republic,  the  natural 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  intelligence  and  resources  of 
the  inhabitants,  yet  much  older  nations  are  far  in  our  rear,  while 
brighter  prospects  begin  to  dawn  upon  us.  We  may  now  confidently 
anticipate  glorious  rMilts,  from  the  generous  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
has  been  awakened  throughout  the  Union.  Agriculture,  manufec- 
tures  and  commerce  have  prospered  to  an  extent,  unprecedented  in 
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the  anBtlfl  of  nations ;  meohuiicfl  haa  oenti^iled  the  pcodoets  of  »• 
dustry ;  canals  and  railways  have  opened  new  and  extensive  lines  <^ 
intercommunication ;  the  steam  engine  enables  the  mariner  to  die* 
pense  with  favoring  gales,  and,  appued  to  the  cars  of  tranqwrtatAon, 
the  traveler  appears  to  triumph  over  distance  and  time ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  that  we  shall  exhibit  equal  zeal  and  success,  in  every 
other  pursuit,  which  contributes  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  citizens,  or  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  nation. 

Literature  and  science  are  the  {vecursors  of  the  fine  arts,  and  if 
the  western  disciples  of  the  former,  have  not,  as  yet,  merit€>d  those 
high  honors,  which  have  been  attained  by  transatlantic  contempora* 
ries,  they  have  evinced  a  scope  of  intellect,  and  a  profundity  of  re- 
search, with  an  ard<»:  of  genius,  and  a  qpirit  of  enthusiasm,  which 
emulates  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  distant  realms  and 
ages.  Beholding  firom  afar,  these  encouraging  indicati<Hiis,  Painting, 
as  the  most  adventurous  of  the  ornamental  arts,  long  since  hast- 
ened to  our  shores,  and  numerous  competitors  have  thronged  her 
court,  for  the  prize  of  immortality ;  after  a  dreary  and  protracted  inter- 
val. Architecture  appeared,  arrayed  in  the  chaste,  yet  magnificent  robes 
of  Greece ;  mate  recently,  modest  Sculpture  has  unveiled  her  peerless 
beauties  ;  and,  at  last,  the  genius  of  Horticulture,  resplendent  in  the 
united  attributes  and  charms  of  her  rival  sisters,  claims  our  admiration 
and  generous  encouragement.  She  points  to  the  forest,  as  the  pri- 
meval residence  of  man,  and  designates  it,  as  the  prototype  of  rural 
decoration,  in  his  most  refined  state  of  existence,— ^as  the  natural  pic- 
ture for  imitation,  in  restoring  the  scenery  c^  his  highly  cultivated 
domain,  by  clothing  with  wooded  verdure  the  barren  hill-tops,  ohlitp 
crating  the  dreary  monotony  of  arid  plains  with  variegated  groves, 
winding  umbrageous  avenues  through  sequestered  vales,  and  ^nging 
each  babbling  rivulet  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

By  this  lovely  goddess  we  are  instructed,  that  the  savage  came 
forth  firom  the  wilderness,  but  to  learn  those  arts,  which  would  enable 
him  to  convert  it  into  a  terrestrial  paradise.  After  ages  of  laborious 
research  and  unremitted  industry,  he  collects,  under  the  guidance  of 
agriculture,  the  products  of  everv  region,  which  can  subserve  the 
purposes  of  food,  raiment  and  shelter,  and  when  manufactures,  com* 
merce,  letters,  and  science  have  given  wealth  and  erudition,  he  be- 
comes the  delighted  pupil  of  Horticulture.  From  her  he  learns  to 
combine  ornament  and  recreation,  with  utility  and  comfort;  and  com- 
mingling the  plants  of  subsistence  with  those  of  decoration,  his  rude 
fields  assume  the  picturesque  appearance  of  natural  scenery,  while 
they  indnde  every  object,  which  can  administer  to  his  wants,  or  mul- 
tiply the  sources  of  his  happiness. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  v^etable  treasures  of  each  prolific  zone  are 
collected  i^ithin  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  rural  mansion ;  and  man, 
no  longer  doomed  to  wander  over  boundless  wilds,  to  obtain  a  precar 
rious  support,  assumes  that  dignified  rank,  for  which  he  was  destined, 
by  the  beneficent  God  of  his  creation. 

But  the  divinity  of  Horticulture  does  not  presumptuously  obtrude 
within  the  domains  of  husbandry ;  her  counsels  are  not  officiously 
volunteered ;  timid  and  fastidious,  she  must  be  sought  by  advances, 
propitiated  by  kindness,  and  her  protection  secured  by  assiduous  de- 


mdon.  Having  beeii  gracioudy  receiTed  upon  our  borders^  she  has 
gradoallj  acquired  admirers  in  the  interior. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  large  maritime  cities,  gardening  has  made  con^ 
sideratle  progress,  with  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  beneficial  influ* 
enee  of  Horticultnral  societies  is  extending  over  the  whde  country ; 
but  all  the  advantages,  which  may  be  derived  from  them,  cannot  be  ap* 
predated,  nor  can  they  become  of  general  and  efficient  utility,  untH 
gardens  of  experiment  are  established,  and  seminaries  are  fiwinded, 
fer  teaching  the  science,  art  and  practical  operations,  in  all  branches 
of  mral  economy.  Hq>pi}y  for  this  stote,  a  i^an  has  been  projected  by 
the  Massachusetts  Hc^cultural  Society,  for  forming  an  experimental 
ffaiden,  connected  widi  a  lural  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Harvard 
Umveraity.  Of  its  complete  success  we  have  the  fullest  confidence, 
and  look  forward  with  sanguine  hopes,  that  the  period  is  not  distant^ 
iHien  the  meritorious  example  will  be  followed  in  all  the  other  states. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prospect  is  not  equally  cheering  in  re- 
latkm  to  a  Horticultural  school.  In  this  age  of  general  improvement, 
when  iBstitntions  and  associations  have  been  formed  for  inculcating 
intelligence  in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  among  all 
classes  of  society  ;  and  when  it  is  perceived,  how  successful  have  been 
the  efsHs,  for  aifording  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  it  is  very  de- 
sinUe,  that  measures  should  be  taken,  for  extending  similar  advan« 
tages  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

As  a  science  and  an  art,  Horticulture  embraces  a  wide  field  of  intel* 
ligence,  requiring  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  natural  history  and 
l&losophy,  while  the  practical  operations  are  so  various,  and  of  such  a 
delicate  and  difficult  character,  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, withoift  proper  instruction,  under  the  tuition  of  citable  and 
experienced  gardeners.  Theory  and  practice  must  be  taught,  and 
science  and  skill  acquired  in  a  contemporaneous  manner ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  in  a  well  managed  school  of  instruction,  combined  with  a 
garden  of  experiment,  where  all  the  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  com- 
monly introduced  into  gardens,  or  which  may  be  employed  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  estates,  are  cdlected,  and  constantly  cultivated,  by  well 
educated  and  practical  masters.  Such  an  establishment  has  been  re- 
cently founded  at  Fromont,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France ; 
and  among  the  objects  which  the  London  and  Caledonian  Horticni« 
tnral  Societies  had  in  view,  in  forming  their  experimental  gardens  at 
Chtswick  and  Inverleith,  was  the  education  of  young  men  to  fill  the 
places  of  gardeners ;  and  that  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantages,  which  is  accruing  to  the  public  fit>m  those  cele- 
orated  establishments. 

The  practical  information  and  skill  will  be  pleasantly  and  easily  ac- 
quired under  the  tuition  of  a  chief  gardener,  and  by  the  aid  of  such 
assistants,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  for  superintending  the  esculent, 
fruit,  floral,  ornamental,  green-house,  and  other  appropriate  depart* 
ments. 

Whatever  relates  to  theory,  and  the  subservient  sciences  and  arts, 
mnst  be  confided  to  competent  professors,  who  should  be  required  to 
deliver  lectures  on  Botany,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy, Architecture,  Hydraulics,  Mechanics,  and  Entomology, — or  the 
culture  of  fruity  ibrMt  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  culi- 
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muj  vegeliMes,  and  vueli  ts  aie  used  in  the  aru,  tad  in  tb* 
tion  of  landscape  and  pictureM)oe  gardens. 

To  complete  these  theoretical  studies,  there  shoold  be  a  library,  a 
cabinet  of  demonstratiFe  ^yparatns,  coUecticMiB  of  all  the  Tavious  gardien 
instruments  and  implements,  and  an  herbarj.  Instiuefceis  shoold  alee 
be  provided,  fiw  teaching  the  elements  of  mathemalifis^  topographical 
surreying,  and  linear  and  descriptiFe  drawing,  so  astoeniMe  the 
students  to  lay  out  grounds  in  the  most  correct,  ee«moraical,  and  tafll»> 
iul  manner,  and  project  plans  lor  aUlunds  of  country  edifices.  Beaidfla 
the  adfantages  of  drawing,  for  those  purposes,  it  will  be  an  a^eenble 
and  usefiil  accomplishment,  in  the  pomcdegioal  and  floral  depaitwantB, 
where  it  is  frequently  necessary,  or  desirable,  to  delineate  finile  and 
flowers,  or  new  and  remarkable  plants,  in  an  aecutala  and  f 


It  cannot  be  expected,  howerer,  that  the  expense  of  cieai^iig  and 
maintaining  such  an  institution  should  be  incurred  by  hurliculiutai 
associations,  but  should  be  borne  by  the  state  or  national  gOFemmenla; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  establishment  should  be  localed  in  tiie  Din* 
trict  of  Ckklumbia,  and  founded  on  such  an  eUansive  scale,  as  t» 
include,  not  only  all  the  departments  of  Horticullure,  but  dmse  of  agr^ 
culture,  and  aflbrd  ample  accommodations  and  means  of  instnaetion, 
free  of  expense,  save  for  board  and  clothing,  to  hundreds  of  stadents, 
from  every  section  of  the  Union. 

At  least  five  sixths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  are 
maintained  by  husbandry  and  gardening ;  it  is,  tbevefoie,  of  the  first 
consequence,  that  instruction  sboiM  be  universally  disseminaled,  am 
all  the  branches  of  tillage ;  this  would  enable  the  proprietors  of  tlie 
soil  to  manage  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  insure  Uie  most  abundant 
harvests,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  to  dieir 
households,  from  the  variety,  value,  and  beauty  of  the  plants  subjected 
to  cultivation.  The  time  has  arrived  when  a  powerfiil  impulse  should 
be  given  to  these  great  branches  of  national  industry ;  it  is  required 
by  public  policy,  patriotism,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  and  iin 
torests  of  the  people.  Besides  the  experimental  gardens  and  seminary 
which  have  been  named,  the  French  government  has  established  the 
Jardin  des  Planta,  a  school  of  Rural  Eraiomy  at  Aifort,  and  the  cele-* 
brated  farm  of  Rambouillet  Why  then  should  the  national  govern- 
ment hesitate  to  commence  the  foundaticm  of  like  establishments  in 
the  capital  of  the  Union  7  The  inducemento  are  more  urgent,  the 
demands  as  imperious,  and  the  prospective  advantages  incalculable. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  indebted  to  individual  enterprise,  for  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  various  departmento  of 
Horticulture,  except  that  of  botany ;  and  even  that  very  usefiil  and 
pleasing  science,  so  long  patronized  by  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  has 
not  yet  been  deemed  wortiiy  of  public  attention  in  the  United  States. 
NeiUier  the  natimial  nor  state  govemmenta  have  taken  measures  to  en* 
courage  the  study  of  natural  h^ry,  <x  to  facilitate  inquiries  or  experr 
imenta  in  that  vast  region  of  scimice,  to  the  fiiil  extant  of  ito  require- 
mento.  If  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  have  been 
partially  explored,  and  their  treasures  developed,  it  is  the  result  of 
private  munificence  and  enterprise;  and  while  there  is  sufficient 
cause  for  gratulation,  that  so  much  has  been  aecompliahed,  with  such 
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limieed  manM,  w  eawMi  but  fed  dkhoaowd  m  a  mUm^  that  do 
institatioiis  have  been  founded,  by  the  general  goTenunent,  for  the 
adrancement  of  Uteratorey  science  and  the  arts.  This  reprehensible 
indiHerence  to  intellectnai  pursuits, — ^this  total  negligence  of  measures 
for  ineoleating  theoretical  knowledge  and  praetiotd  skill,  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  moral  and  physical  educatic«  of  the  people,  is  iaexcuB- 
alte,  and  demands  the  serkius  consideration  of  the  stateamin  and 


Even  in  monarchical  governments,  which  are  based  upon  the  igno- 
rance, rather  than  the  intelligence  of  the  pei^le^  numerous  seaBinaries 
of  learning  have  been  munSteently  endowed,  wluie  in  tins  landed 
Ubertj,  where  the  converse  political  theory  prevails,  and  on  the  prac- 
tical observance  of  which  the  stability  <tf  the  republic  depends,  nothing 
has  been  done,  foor  the  dissemination  of  instractien.  The  illustrioas 
patriots  who  established  the  Union,  as  weQ  as  those  venerated  sages^ 
who  have  presided  over  its  destinies,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  consider" 
ed  it  of  the  first  impcMrtance  that  the  citizens  should  be  universally  and 
eminently  enlightened ;  and  that  it  was  Uie  sacred  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  ample  provision  for  accomplishing  an  object  of  such 
vital  consequence ;  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ,-*so 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance,  of  the  constitution,  and  as  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 


NEW-HAVB2V. 


A  wivDow  in  a  picture  thop, — ^it  broosfht  all  back  to  me, 
The  Chmrefaea  and  th^  Collegee  and  each  ftmiliar  tree, 
And,,  like  a  ■on'lit  emerald,  eame  ^saeing  oat  between 
Its  ]^atty  anow-white  paliiadea,  the  verduce  of  <<  the  Green.*' 

O  could  I  write  an  ode  like  Gray's,  "  upon  a  distant  vfew 
Of  Eaton  College." — eonld  I  draw  the  pictures  that  he  drew, 
How- wonld  the  pleaaant  imagee  tiiat  round  my  temple  thnma 
live  in  descriptive  dactyls,  and  look  verdantly  in  song ! 

"Tbx$  fadunt  CaZ{e^'f(m*'—«ach  jurist  now  agrees, — 
Which  means,  in  the  yemacular,  **  a  College  made  oftrMs;" 
And,  ^  boeomed  high  in  tufted  bouaha,"  yon  venerable  rows. 
The  nazim  in  its  beauty,  and  its  truth  ahka  disclose. 

Not  so,  when  lit  with  midnight  oil,  the  casements,  in  long  line. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye,  like  constellations  shine, 
And  '<  ahnapmater-Uke,"  the  kine,  from  dairy  fields  astray. 
Make  eveiy  passage  where  they  pass  a  soft  of  **  milky  way !" 


I  see  the  very  window  where,  with  motherly  regard. 
The  deacon's  cow  looked  down  upon  the  students  in  the  yard. 
While  they  declared,  with  yearning  look  and  signs  of  filial  glee, 
That  cow  as  well  as  ca{f  onght  there  to  have  admission  five. 

I  see  the  old  extinguisher,  that  crowned  the  Chapel  tower,— 
The  door  we  daily  crowded  in,  like  monks  at  matin  hour,— 
Save  when  within— I  see  it  now,— that  highest  comer  ceil. 
Old  IMmt  PhU.  was  saftly  lodcad,  and  couldn't  toU  the  bell ! 


IM  The  Warkkigmm. 

"  How  111AI17  a  tale  its  nraaic  told^    onteaaoiiaUy  rang. 

When,  dangling  by  the  rope  on  hifh,  a  hag  of  oats  and  hay, 

We  Mt  tome  dnyman'f  iamiihed  none  to  mnnch  all  night  away ! 

And  on  the  green  and  eaay  ilope,  where  thoae  proud  c^nmni  stand, 
"  In  Dorian  mood."  with  Academe  and  Temple  on  each  hand, 
The  football  and  tne  cricket-match  upon  my  yision  rise, 
m^th  all  the  olonds  of  elassio  dust  kicked  in  each  others  eyes. 

I  see  my  own  dear  mother  Church  that  warned  me  from  my  sin, — 
The  walls  so  gothic  all  without,  so  glorious  all  within, 
And,  emblem  of  the  ancient  faith  its  hallowed  courts  that  fills, 
Beared  of  the  adaoiaatuM  rock  from  <<  eyerksting  hills." 

O  could  the  yista  of  my  life  but  now  as  green  appear, 
As  when  I  first  through  Temple-street  looked  down  thine  esjjelier, 
How  soon  to  thee,  mine  early  hone,  wonld  I  onoe  mora  repair, 
And  cheer  again  my  sinkiag  hMrt  with  mine  own  naliye  air ! 

▲LVMacs. 


THB    WORKINOMEN. 

Namss  are  now,  lor  the  first  time,  and  sinmltaneoiialy  in  France, 
England  and  this  country,  appropriated  to  that  class  in  the  coDunnnity, 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  earning  their  bread  by  labor. 
In  France  they  call  them  Industriels,  which  is  an  entirely  new  word ; 
in  England,  Operatives,  which  is  an  old  word  used  in  a  new  sense ; 
here,  simply,  Workingmen,  which  is  the  plainest  and  most  eiqireasiTe 
word  of  the  three.  We  regard  this  circumstance,  as  not  the  least 
among  the  "  signs  of  the  times."  It  is  one  of  many  indications,  that 
a  new  era  is  at  hand,  that  the  existing  system  of  social  organization  is 
effete,  and  about  to  be  replaced  by  another.  What  are  to  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  other  T  A  glance  at  the  past  may  help  us.  The 
classical  systems  (we  mean  the  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of 
civilized  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  before  Christ  and  a  some- 
what longer  period  after)  conquered  the  old  oriental  civilization  and 
ruled  in  its  stead.  This  change  infused  into  society  more  of  firee  ac- 
tivity ;  and  thought,  art,  and  industry,  were  all  the  better  fer  it ;  men 
became  more  individualized ;  and  woman  took  one  step  towards  the 
rank  of  an  human  being,  for  she  gained  something  in  coming  out  fimn 
the  seraglio,  although  she  found,  in  the  world,  rather  an  equivocal  re- 
ception. After  a  while,  this  form  of  civilization  ripened,  decayed, 
and  passed  awav  before  the  feudal  system.  Then,  women  were  elevat- 
ed into  an  equal  place  in  society,  and  men  were  taught  to  lock  upon 
laws  as  governing  and  having  power  independent  of  and  over  individ- 
ual  will ;  and  further,  men  were  so  classified,  and  the  classes  were  so 
arranged  and  connected  by  rights  and  relations,  that  although  there 
was  tyranny  enough  and  slavishness  enough,  tl^re  was  less  of  man- 
worship  than  before  ;  and  this  was  a  very  great  improvement  But  in 
process  of  time  feudality  came  to  an  end  ;  all  its  order  and  pomp  and 
chivalry  failed  to  keep  in  it  the  breath  of  life ;  it  died,  and  the  French 
revolution  buried  it  in  blood  and  ashes.    And  now,  what  other  system 
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af  society  is  oomiiig  ?  The  law  of  these  ebanges  seems  to  be,  that^ 
during  the  prevalence  of  any  great  social  system,  no  idea  can  be  IbmH 
ed  of  the  system  which  is  to  come  next.  Thtts,  no  one,  amid  the  tA* 
temating  stillness  and  convulsion  of  oriential  despotism,  could  have 
formed  any  concepticm  of  that  system  which  grew  up  when  Alexander 
had  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  from  the  east  to  the  west ; 
and  no  one  living  under  the  classical  systems  could  dream  of  the  etm^ 
sequences  of  that  deluge  of  barbarism  which  swept  them  away  with 
the  besom  of  destruction.  But  we  are  standing  on  the  confines  of  two 
^sterns ;  <Mr  rather  in  the  beginning  of  one ;  and  the  dawning  light 
may  perhaps  disclose  to  us  the  great  masses,  the  mountains,  seas  and 
forests,  which  will  not  be  revealed  by  the  full  brightness  of  an  uprisen 
and  unclouded  sun,  until  many  generations  have  followed  us  away. 

Without  making  any  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  venture 
to  predict,  that  the  sovereign  element  in  the  social  system  which  is 
now  at  hand,  will  be  active  usefulness ;  that  homage  will  be  paid  to 
this,  as  to  a  king ;  that  it  will  be  acknowledged  as  the  fountain  of  all 
honor  and  the  end  of  all  legislation,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  all  govern* 
ment.  Some  four  hundred  years  ago,  Jack-Cadism  was  up  and  dcnng 
in  England,  and  La  Jacquerie  (so  called  from  the  cant  term  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  "  Good-man  James")  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  the 
Baoer-krieg,  or  Peasant^war.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  delirious  and 
convulaive  efforts,  throughout  the  substratum  of  the  European  society 
of  that  day,  to  burst  the  chains  which  were  beginning  to  be  felt  and  to 
be  called  chains  every  where.  Now,  about  that  time,  the  word  pbofls 
beg^  to  bear  something  of  its  present  signification ;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  class  was  Iwginning  really  to  exist  and  to  demand  recog- 
nition and  a  name ;  the  people  were  beginning  to  be  something,  and 
their  lords  were  ceasing  to  be  every  thing.  As  soon  as  a  class  of  men 
who  may  rank  together  under  some  general  anafogies  and  resemblan- 
ces, and  who  are  in  some  sort  united  by  common  wants,  aims  and 
tastes, — as  soon  as  this  dass  begins  to  assume  a  positive  rank  in  soci- 
ety, and  to  exert  a  positive  influence  upon  society,  it  is  sure  to  be 
named.  The  men  and  their  doings  are  then,  of  necessity,  subjects  of 
conaderaftion  and  observation ;  they  are  thought  about,  and  talked  about, 
and  therefore  they  sncsl  be  named  ;  and  it  is  on  this  sround  that  we 
consider  the  fact  with  which  we  introduced  these  remarks  no  insignifi- 
cant matter. 

The  radicalism,  or  the  jacobinism,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
name  of  that  spirit  of  uprising  among  the  low  which  now  blackens  the 
political  sky  of  Europe  with  impendii^r  stcnrm ;  and,  no  less,  the  barren 
and  dreary  utilitarianism  which  will,  if  it  does  not,  war  alike  upon  art, 
l^iilosophy  and  religion,  and  would,  if  it  could,  leave  humanity  but 
one  step  above  the  beasts ;  all  these  things  are  but  the  wild  and  melan- 
choly b^innings  of  that  which  must  go  forward  to  a  glorious  consum- 
mation. What  earth  will  then  be,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture ; 
hot  we  believe  that  the  disturbances  and  conflicts  and  vidence  which 
cover  so  much  of  the  earth  with  misery,  will  continue,  until  the  useful 
man  becomes  the  honored  man,  and  the  notion  that  he  is  best  off  who 
has  least  to  do,  is  utterly  extirpated.  Society  may  then  be  governed  for 
and  by  something  better  than  8el£«eeking,  and  patriotism  become 
scmiething  nuNre  than  ''the  last  refoge  of  a  scoundrel;"  men  may. 
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\  to  look  vfim^m  vim  of  kmag  oae's  aaigUbiNr  «■  a  Tory  mag^ufi* 
QflttC  axioin,  which  is  jost  in  ito  place  in  the  BH>le,  ead  ts  there  wordij 
of  aU  admiratioB,  but  is  little  better  thas  nonseiise  whmi  apfdied  to 
veal  life.  But,  as  we  aaid  before,  we  have  no  gift  of  prophecy,  and  ao 
leave  theae  matters. 

The  workingmen  of  Europe  are  very  difierently  aitaated  from  oar 
own.  Between  them  and  the  men  who  live  upon  property  withoot  la- 
bor,  a  line  ia  drawn,  which  is  in  many  places  a  barrier,  and,  but  a  few 
generatioas  since,  was  an  impassable  one ;  and  from  the  class  which 
stood  beyond  this  line,  that  is,  from  among  those  who  did  no  work  far 
the  sake  of  its  returns,  nearly  all  of  the  gofemiag  class  were  taken 
and  most  of  them  are  taken  now.  Therefore,  throughout  Europe,  the 
workingmen,  as  a  distinct  class  in  the  community,  have  a  poeitive  real* 
ity,  and  limits  sharply  defined  by  the  pressure  oi  the  antagonist  class 
—we  might  afanoat  say,  of  the  siqwrincumbent  dass.  The  qneation 
need  not  often  occur  there,  whether  this  or  ibfX  man  bdonga  to 
them;  the  debateable land  between  them  and  their  oppoaitea  is  not 
looad ;  and  whether  their  obiecta,  their  efforts  or  thdr  instruments  be 
good  or  ill,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  a  work  to  accomplish,  which  will 
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reqube  the  exertion,  perhaps  the  spasmodic  and  convulsiTe  exertion  of 
their  whole  strength.  But  little  of  this  is  true  in  this  country.  Here, 
we  all  work.  The  lore  of  money  is  so  active  and  universal  that  it 
never  entera  into  the  head  of  any  body  to  despise  another  because  he 
is  in  the  way  of  earning  money.  Nearly  all  must  work  or  want;  and 
they  who  need  not  work,  do  work,  to  become  richer  and  leave  more 
for  their  executors  to  divide,— or,  because  if  they  are  idle,  they  can 
find  none  to  keep  them  in  countenance  or  in  amusement  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  infinite  deal  of  foUy  amongst  us,  upon  these  anbieeta, 
derived  from  our  European  ancestry ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  aee  '*the 
workies"  becoming  a  party  here  aim ;  we  think  it  will  do  little  and 
temporary  harm,  and  much  and  permanent  good. 

They  will  begin  with  doing  wrong,  or  rather  have  ao  begun,  be- 
cause it  is  imposaiUe  for  them  to  have  the  distinctness,  the  positive  ex- 
istence, here,  which  they  have  abroad ;  and  consequently,  to  get  any 
thing  like  separation  and  party-feeling  and  party-strength,  they  are 
obliged  to  exclude  some  of  the  hardest  working-men  in  the  communi* 
ty.  Merchants  are  excluded,  who  care  and  t^  unceanng^y,  whose 
very  sleep  is  busied  with  dreams  of  labor,  and  whose  labor  produces 
and  sustains  the  labor  of  "  the  workies,"  so  called.  Lawyera  are  ex- 
duded,  although  their  labor  is  often  most  severe  and  exhausting,  and  of 
great  cost  to  mind  and  body.  Printers  are  receiTcd,  because  they 
stand  before  their  cases  handling  the  types,  but  the  writers  who  set 
them  to  work  are  excluded,  although  that  very  article  hanging  before 
the  printer,  chained,  perhaps,  the  editor  to  his  teble  through  the  live- 
long night,  while  his  eyes  smarted  with  sleeplessness  and  Us  wearied 
heart  could  hardly  drive  along  the  lagging  blood.  Now  such  distinc- 
tion as  this  is  utterly  unjust,  and,  in  every  respect,  unreasonable  and 
indefensible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  se  unjust,  and  ao 
entirely  without  truth  or  reality,  its  influence  and  existence  must  needs 
be  ephemeral. 

There  is  another  difficulty.  In  this  country,  where  the  hundred 
eyes  of  Intrigue  are  searching  every  comer  for  prey,  and  her  hundred 
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Yamdrn  are  ejery  where  at  work,  as  soon  as  a  party  Ifte  that  of  the 
Wbrkingmen  begins  to  be,  some  wretched  combination  of  unprinoi- 
I^ed  demagogues  is  sure  to  sei^e  upon  it  and  convert  it  into  their  in- 
strument Now,  this  party  in  this  country,  having  bat  little  to  do  of  a 
definite  and  tan^^Ue  nature,  has  but  little  of  that  visible  unity  of  want, 
design  and  action,  which  would  be  a  principle  of  conservation  and  de- 
fisnee ;  and,  consequently,  it  becomes  an  easy  prey.  But  this  too  is  a 
small  and  short-lived  evil ;  the  trick  issoon  seen  through,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it 

Bat  the  good  this  pi^y  may  do, — or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  the 
good  which  the  fact  of  there  being  such  a  party,  will  do,— cannot  pass 
quickly  away.  It  is  a  very  great  good  to  lead  men  to  look  wficm  useful- 
nesB  as  the  only  thing  to  be  valu^ ;  as  entitled,  and  exclusively  enti- 
dc^d,  to  appropriate  the  high  places  of  society.  t¥hen  such  an  idea  as 
this  is  first  cast  among  them,  it  mingles  with  existing  notions,  and 
must  produce  and  go  tluough  a  troubled  course  of  fermentation  befi>re 
its  genuine  results  are  known.  Thus,  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  infusion  of  this  idea  into  society  was  that  Utilitarian  system,  whidi 
bases  usefidness  upaa  sel/isAness  ;  but  this  falsity  is  too  poor  and  mean 
to  live  kmg ;  the  love  of  being  usefiil  will  soon  work  itself  clear  of  this 
desolating  taint ;  and  then  the  mass  of  society  will  do,  what  few  can 
do  now— look  upon  fame,  wealth,  rank  and  power,  as  having  no 
vnlue  and  as  entitled  to  no  honor,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are  an  indi- 
cation and  a  measure  of  usefulness.    . 

When  this  becomes  the  estaUished  condition  of  society,  the  "  work- 
ies"  will  have  done  their  work,  and  will  be  no  more  heard  of.  A  class 
of  men  ceases  to  be  a  etats  as  soon  as  it  embraces  all ,-  when  it  loses 
its  distinct  existence,  its  name  most  soon  disappear  and  be  fergotten. 
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NO.   I. 
nrZ-OREBNE   RALLBCK. 

When  a  man  has  by  any  means,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  succeeded 
in  raising  himself  a  few  inches  above  the  average  level  of  humanity, 
a  strong  curiosity  is  excited  about  his  person,  habits  and  manners. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  fashion  of  his  dress,  the  stjle 
of  his  ccMiversation,  and  the  character  of  his  hand-writing  become  im- 
mediately objects  of  interest  and  inquiry.  When  we  are  told  that 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  help  himself  from  the  sugar-bowl  with  his  fingers, 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  possession  of  an  important  truth,  and  we  never 
should  have  pardoned  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Parr,  had  he  omitted  to 
tell  us  that  he  smoked  a  pipe  every  day  after  dinner.  To  gratify  this 
natural  feeling,  it  was  our  intention,  before  saying  any  thing  about  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Halleck,  to  give  a  very  minute  description  of  his  person- 
al appearance,  conversation  and  manners,  and  to  show  that  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  genius  might  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  his  forehead, 
Ae  brightness  <rf  his  eyes  and  the  chiselikig  of  his  lips.    But  there 
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was  one  slight  difficulty  about  this,  which  met  as  at  the  outset,  which 
was,  that  we  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Halkck,  even  in 
the  street ;  and  although  we  feel  perfectly  qualified,  and  are  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  review  a  book  without  ever  having  read  it, 
we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  "  hardened  into  the  bone"  of  criticism  to 
talk  about  a  man's  looks  and  conversation,  without  ever  having  seen  or 
heard  of  him.  Some  time  ago,  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  London 
morning  papers,  an  elaborate  and  minute  account  of  the  performance 
of  a  celebrated  actor,  the  evening  before,  whUe,  in  reality,  owing  to 
the  sudden  illness  of  the  perfcvmer  himself,  another  play  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  originally  advertised.  The  hardihood  and  moral 
courage  of  that  critic  we  contemplate  with  admiration  and  dei^air. 
If  ever  the  critics  should  form  themselves  into  an  order,  we  should 
vote  ibr  him  to  be  grand-master,  or  president,  siace  the  former  is  an 
expression  a  little  out  of  favor  just  now.  But  we  are  young  at  the 
trade  and  timid,  and  must  confine  our  remarks  to  Mr.  Halleck's  poet- 
ry, and,  luckily,  it  is  a  subject  about  which  a  good  deal  may  be  said, 
and  all  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Halleck's  warmest  admirers  have  never  contended  that  he  sits 
upon  the  first  form  in  the  school  of  poets,  and  is  to  be  ranked  among 
those  inspired  masters  of  the  art,  who  can  strike  every  chord  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  and  bring  forth  sounds  terrible  as  the  coming  on  of 
tti  earthquake,  or  sweet  as  the  music  of  birds.  He  has  never  thread- 
ed the  mazes  of  the  human  heart,  nor  mused  profoundly  on  the  con> 
duct  and  opinions  of  men.  He  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  e^ 
fects  of  strong  passions  upon  various  natures  and  how  they  sometimes 
exalt  a  low  character  into  sublimity  and  degrade  a  great  one  to  the 
clay  of  the  meanest.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  reflected  very  deeply 
on  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and  the  quick  impulses  that  have 
shot  through  his  own  blood.  He  looks  at  nature  with  a  poet's  eye 
and  paints  its  features  with  a  poet's  pencil,  but  he  reads  in  its  ample 
page  none  of  that  deep  philosophy,  which  creates  a  mysterious  union 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  mute  forms  of  the  external  wwld. 
Woods  and  mountains  are  to  him  picturesque  objects,  but  he  does  not 
feel,  in  looking  at  them, 

"  A  presence  that  distarbe  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  liffht  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  ana  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.** 

He  has  lived  in  the  world  and  in  the  fashionable  part  of  it,  and 
has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  carriage  and  manners  of  men,  rather 
than  the  native  grain  of  their  natures,  and  has  seen,  more  of  the  ex- 
pression of  character,  than  of  the  character  itself.  His  poems  are  like 
,  cabinet  pictures,  or  rather  like  paintings  in  enamel,  where  the  finish- 
ing is  so  exquisite  that  we  do  not  regret  the  absence  of  sublimity  of 
conception,  variety  in  expression,  and  breadth  of  manner.  But  it 
would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Halleck  to  class  him  among  that 
class  of  poets  of  which  Pope  is  the  head,  who  describe  exclusively, 
artificial  life  and  manners.  His  veins  tingle  with  a  true  poet's  love  of 
natural  beauty,  both  of  form  and  of  spirit,  and  his  eye  is  quick  to  di*- 
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tmk  ks  presence.  Probably  if  he  had  passed  all  his  life  in  the  woods, 
his  muse  never  woold  have  caught  a  single  fine  lady  air,  but  have  had 
all  the  wild  grace  of  a  wood-nymph,  and  every  minute  beauty  and  del- 
icate grace  of  nature  would  have  found  a  home  in  his  heart,  and  a 
tribute  in  his  pages.  And,  as  it  is,  his  *'  Weewawken"  and  "  Wyom« 
ing"  show  that  he  has  looked  at  better  things  than  paving-stones  and 
brick  walls,  and  with  tfo  unheeding  or  unadmiring  eyes. 

The  first  thing,  that  strikes  us  in  reading  his  poems,  is  the  singular 
onion  we  find  in  them  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic.  He  seems  like 
"  two  single"  poets  ''  rolled  into  one ;"  and  his  mind  presoits  a  sin- 
gttkiity  of  fivmation,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Siamese  twins.  Read  his 
serious  poems  alone,  such  as  "  Magdalen,"  or  those  beautiful  verses  be- 
ginning,  "  The  world  is  bright  before  thee,"  which  ten  thousand  albums 
cannot  make  hackneyed,  and  you  would  suppose  him  to  be  a  man 
ste^>ed  in  romance,  whose  common  language  was  sighs,  a  stranger  to 
mirth  and  smiles,  and  whose  mind  was  crowded  with  images  of  tender- 
ness  and  gloom.  You  would  picture  him  to  your  mind's  eye,  as  a  pale 
and  melancholy  man,  in  suit  of  solemn  black,  with  dark,  mysterious 
eyes,  a  low  and  sweet  voice,  a  woman's  gentleness,  and  a  child's  sim- 
plicity, much  given  to  serenading  and  repeating  poetry  by  mocmlight, 
and  not  a  whit  to  songs  and  sappers.  You  would  as  soon  think  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor's  fiddling  a  jig,  or  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
dancing  one,  as  of  such  a  man's  cracking  a  joke,  or  even  laughing  at 
one  very  boisterously.  On  the  other  hand,  uJae  him  in  another  point 
of  view,  and  read  his  "  Sketch,"  or  "  Domestic  Happiness,"  and  you 
would  think  the  mantle  of  Prior  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  would  set 
him  down  for  one  of  the  merriest  souls  that  ever  chirped  over  a  wine- 
cap,  and  "  doffed  the  world  aside  and  bade  it  pass."  You  would 
never  suppose  he  knew  how  to  sigh,  or  had  ever  talked  sentiment  this 
side  of  the  third  bottle.  Harlequin's  playing  Hamlet  would  not  be  so 
wild  an  incongruity  as  such  a  man's  being  ''  melancholy  and  gentle- 
manlike." So  readily  does  he  slip  from  grave  to  gay,  that  if  he  ever 
begins  a  piece  in  a  serious  and  penseroso  style,  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  he  unll  fall  into  his  comic  vein,  before  he  gets  through.  Take, 
lor  instance,  his  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  which  beffins  with  a  stateliness 
of  verse  and  a  grandeur  of  thought,  worthy  of  Pindar.  Images  of  ro* 
mantic  beauty  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  feudal  glory  and  warlike  emprise,  we  catch 
the  gleam  of  armor,  and  the  trumpet's  sound  makes  the  blood  beat 
quicker  in  our  veins ; — ^the  plume  of  Hotspur  and  the  scarf  of  Ladj 
Katharine  flit,  like  visions,  before  our  eyes.  And  through  this  pic- 
turesque writing  there  runs  a  sweet  and  tender  moralizing  vein,  tinged 
somewhat  with  a  melancholy  hue,  which,  like  the  ivy  clinging  round  a 
ruin,  envelopes  the  whole  with  its  pensive  and  touching  beauty.  While 
we  are  in  the  airy  regions  of  cloud-land,  and  quaffing  exciting  draughts 
of  poetic  ether,  quick  as  thought  the  scene  is  changed;  our  fairy 
visions  vanish,  the  wings  on  which  we  mounted  are  paralysed,  and  we 
find  ourselves  lying  flat  upon  our  backs  on  the  famUiar  earth.  Since 
the  days  of  the  man  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  went  to  sleep  a  Calij^ 
and  awoke  nobody  at  all,  there  never  was  a  more  sudden  and  violent 
transition.  Every  thing  has  a  villanous  smack  of  reality.  We  are 
fallen  upon  the  days  of  steamboats  and  Lyceums,  of  stalKed  citizens. 
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of  beavor  hats,  and  wliole  heads  under  them.  Wo  afoalMeproroiBed 
with  the  author,  who  has  kindled  up  all  this  romantic  flame,  meroly  to 
hare  thepleasure  of  putting  it  out  at  once  with  a  bocket-fuli  of  rid* 
icole.  We  feel  somewhat  as  we  should,  if  we  had  been  cheated  out  of 
our  money  (and  may  be  our  tears)  by  the  piteous  tale  of  a  beggar,  which 
turned  out  to  be  all  humbug.  This  is  a  very  curious  ocmibination  of 
talents,  and  very  strange  to  those  of  us  who  have  but  one  of  the  two, 
and  doubly  so  to  those  who  have  neither.  In  the  one  case,  the  intel- 
lectual process  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  other,  and  the 
objects  are  looked  at,  from  totally  opposite  points  of  view.  In  the  one 
every  thing  is  referred  to  the  ideal,  properly  so  called,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  comic  ideal,  which  i$  its  direct  antipode.  But  though  a  rerj 
curious,  this  is  not  a  very  rare,  union.  Here  an  opportunity  ofiera  itr 
self  (which,  were  we  a  regularly  bred  critic  we  should  certainly  im* 
prove)  of  being  very  learned  on  the  subject  of  this  mixed  style  of 
writing,  where  tragedy  and  farce  succeed  each  other  like  the  black 
and  wlute  squares  of  a  chess-board,  where  sober  truth  is  told  in  a  meiw 
ry  vein,  and  a  lurking  laugh  in  the  sleeve  runs  through  what  sets  out 
to  be  serious.  We  might  trace  its  history  from  Italy,  where  it  took  its 
rise,  through  the  literatures  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  crowd 
our  pages  with  great  names  from  Boiardo  to  Byron ;  but  we  will  be 
merciful  to  our  readers,  and  hope  they  will  to  us ;  and,  if  they  find  oa 
particularly  dull,  console  themselves  by  thinking  how  much  worse  it 
miffht  have  been. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say  in  which  of  his  two  styles  Mr. 
Halleck  is  the  more  succebsfiil.  Our  opinion  would  probably  be  some- 
what influenced  by  which  of  his  productions  we  had  read  last  The 
common  mass  of  readers  suppose  that  humor  is  tiis  distinguishing  attri- 
bute and  excellence.  But  this  arises  from  two  causes ;  one  is,  that  hu» 
mor  so  delicate  and  fine  as  his,  is  a  very  rare  thing ;  much  more  so  than 
the  power  of  originating  thoughts  of  serious  beauty ;  and  the  other  is,  that 
his  humor  is  very  peculiar  and  entirely  his  own ;  whereas,  sentimeatal 
poetry  must  always  bear  a  stnmg  family  likeness,  though  individuals 
will  differ,  of  course,  in  their  styles  of  thinking  and  writing.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  his  admirers  themselves  would  prefisr  to  have 
written  his  serious  or  his  comic  poems,  or  which  of  the  two  they  would 
least  wish  to  have  never  been  written  at  all.  For  ourselves  we  should 
not  know  what  to  say  to  this  dilemma.  It  is  true  that  his  humor  is  of 
the  most  delicate  and  refined  kind,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Graces  had 
presided  over  the  birth  of  each  line.  There  is  none  of  the  sting  oi 
wit  which  creates  as  much  fear  as  adiAiration,  or  of  that  breadth  of 
humor  which  distends  the  muscles  into  a  loud  laugh ;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  little  airy  graces  hovering  over  the  words,  like  hummingv* 
birds  over  a  flower ;  new  combinations,  and  analogies,  and  unexpected 
turns  of  thought,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  to  the  dose,  so  that 
we  read  the  last  word  with  a  new-bom  smile  upon  our  lips.  There  is 
so  much  of  honest  feeling  and  truth  about  him,  and  so  Uttle  of  bitter- 
ness, and  he  seems  to  take  such  good-humored  and  just  views  of  life, 
that  we  feel  an  inward  glow  spreading  itself  through  us  as  we  read, 
and  are  more  reconciled  to  ourselves  and  the  world  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  can  go  all  lengths  in  our  admiration  with  a  safe  conscience, 
for  he  ridicules  the  peculiarities  of  classes  and  not  of  individuak,  and 
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Ins  iMhiieNrcroBttitbxoagh  the  skin.  Bat  white  we  tkos  do  joBtke  to 
his  hametooi  poemsy  we  do  not  in  the  least  finrgetthe  admiration  whieh 
hk  eerions  ones  challenge  for  themaelvea.  Tl^y  present  the  undying 
eicellenee  of  beantifhl  and  original  thoughts,  enclosed  in  language  of 
the  flMMt  crystal  parity.  There  is  nothing  diseased  in  his  melan^olyy 
and  when  bo  is  sentimental  his  good  genius  makes  him  slop  this  side 
of  mawkidmess.  Indeed  there  is  a  very  healthy  tone  about  wetj 
thing  he  has  written ;  nothing  seems  the  fruit  c^  unnatural  excitement ; 
he  evidently  does  not  bebng  to  the  gin-and«water  schod  of  poetry. 
His  thoughts,  if  not  very  original  and  profound,  are  by  no  means  con^ 
mcmplace ;  and  if  they  were,  we  could  forgive  it,  so  becoming  i»the 
garb  they  wear,  and  so  delicious  is  the  cadence  of  hn  rerse.  Who 
can  read  his  verses  on  Bums,  or  his  "  Magdalen,"  and  say  that  humor 
ialiis  distinguishing  characteristic  ?  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  feel* 
ing,  the  sensibility,  the  tenderness  and  the  imagination,  that  breathe 
ftnn  evory  line  and  hallow  every  word  of  these  beautiful  poems  f 
The  heart  and  the  pulse  of  a  true  poet  are  here-— the  bright  dreams, 
the  roHMntic  hues,  the  thrilling  sense  of  the  beautifol  and  the  J^tnd. 
^  imagination's  world  of  air,"  '*  the  vision  and  the  faculty  dirine.'* 
They  strike  yon,  too,  as  the  productions  of  a  man  with  whom  poetry  is 
the  natural  expression  of  thought,  and  who  writes  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  bird  sings,  or  a  child  frolics. 

If  we  were  asked,  what  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Halleck's 
poetry,  and  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  other  poets  of  our 
coondy,  we  should  answer  in  one  word,— -Grace.  One  of  his  tuneful 
breduren  may  be  more  reflective,  another  more  intense  and  passion- 
ate, and  another  may  translate  more  easily  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature, 
but  none  of  them  are  so  graceful  as  he.  He  is  graceful  in  every  thing, 
in  his  thoughts,  in  the  appropriateness  of  his  imagery,  in  the  grouping 
of  his  words,  and  in  the  magic  harmony  of  his  numbers,  which,  from 
tiie  lips  of  a  fine  reader,  are  as  good  as  music.  Evay  one  must  have 
observed  how  much  effect  he  will  produce  by  a  single  epithet,  or  by 
the  peculiar  form  in  which  he  will  mould  a  thought,  and  how  much 
novelty  and  aptness  there  is  in  his  illustrations.  To  enumerate  in- 
stances would  be  almost  to  copy  out  his  poems,  word  for  word.  This 
uneommmi  gracefulness  of  expresrion,  which  gives  the  same  kind  of 
indesoribabte  charm  to  fine  thoughts,  that  the  oestus  of  Venus  is  feigned 
to  have  done  to  a  beautifiil  face  and  figure,  is  partly  the  effect  of  na- 
tore,  and  partly  of  art.  He  is  evidently  a  careful  writer,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  school  of  Lucilius,  who,  as  Horace  says,  would  stand 
upon  one  foot  and  dictate  two  hundred  lines  in  an  hour.  Mr.  HaUeck 
bows  well  that  Uie  most  enduring  works  are  those  which  are  the 
slowest  in  construction,  in  mental  architecture  at  least.  His  poetry 
reminds  us  of  an  antique  Cameo,  in  which  we  know  not  which  to  ad 
mire  most,  the  beauty  of  the  material  or  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
workmanship.  Without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  should 
say  from  internal  evidence  merely,  that  he  was  a  slow  writer  and  a 
merciless  corrector,  and  that  he  blotted,  to  say  the  least,  as  many  lines 
as  he  lefi.  Nothing  that  he  has  written  bears  the  marks  of  careless- 
ness or  haste.  You  cannot  say  of  any  of  his  poems,  ''  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  fame,  if  he  had  never  written  this ;"  but  every  in- 
dividual line  has  been,  as  it  were,  a  drop  to  swell  the  tide  that  bears 
him  on  to  immortality. 
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It  is  to  his  grace  and  elegance  that  Bfr.  Halleck  owes  his  nnivenal 
popularity,  for,  take  the  world  through,  these  are  the  qualities  most 
generally  acceptable.  Grace  of  manner  without  heauty  of  person, 
goes  farther  than  the  latter  without  the  former,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
wearing  so  much  better.  And  in  the  same  way,  grace  and  elegance 
of  expression  will  secure  a  man  a  greater  number  of  readers  than 
originality  or  profoundness  of  thought,  without  the  charm  of  felicitous 
diction.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  never  met  with  a  perscMi 
who  did  not  read  Mr.  Halleck's  poetry  with  pleasure.  One  man  ad- 
mires Pope,  and  another  Byron,  and  another  iVordsworth,  but  all  are 
chamed  with  "  Alnwick  Castle"  and  "  Connecticut." 

His  power  of  language  is  truly  magical.  The  right  words  always 
come  at  his  bidding,  and  he  puts  them  invariably  into  the  right  places. 
He  has  cut  into  the  very  heart  of  the  noble  Saxon  to^ue,  and  his 
language  has  a  racy  and  idiomatic  flavor,  worthy  of  &iglish  verse 
in  other  days,  when  it  was  in  its  early  and  vigorous  manhood.  He 
is  uncommonly  graphic  in  his  style ;  he  does  not  write  merely,  but 
he  paints,  and  his  poems  are  a  gallery  of  pictures.  He  is  ftee  from 
the  common  and  obvious  faults  of  style.  He  is  not  obscure,  nor 
diffuse,  nor  unnatural.  He  is  never  in  the  unhappy  predicament 
of  a  man  who  "  knows  but  can't  express  himself  "  Neither  is  there 
any  affectation  or  trickery  about  him ;  he  never  uses  quaint  or  out- 
ofihe-way  words,  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  straight-fiHrward  manly 
simplicity,  which  opens  our  hearts  to  him  at  once. 

There  is  one  of  Mr.  Halleck's  poems  which  stands  alone,  and  is  be* 
yond  the  range  of  the  remarks  we  have  been  making.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  refer  to  the  lines  on  Marco  Bozzaris,  which  cannot 
be  praised  in  too  extravagant  terms,  and  which  make  us  half  inclined 
to  take  back  what  we  said  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  and  diapo^ 
ed  to  rank  their  author,  at  once,  among  the  first  class  of  poets.  Of 
this  splendid  poem  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  has  not  its  supe- 
rior of  its  kind,  in  the  English,  or,  we  may  venture  to  add,  in  any 
other  language.  It  is  worthy  of  being  bound  up  with  Pindar  and  FiU- 
caja.  Never  did  the  lyric  muse  soar  on  a  more  vigorous  pini<m  or 
reach  a  higher  elevation.  Every  line  is  brimfull  of  inspiration  and 
every  word  is  baptized  in  fire.  It  is  such  a  poem  as  might  have  been 
written  by  Eschylus,  and  sung  by  the  Grecian  army,  as  the  setting  sun 
bathed  in  his  golden  splendor  their  victiH'ious  banners  upon  the  ^ains 
of  Marathon.  It  is  one  of  those  poems  with  which  the  rules  of  ordi- 
nary criticism  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  above  their  atmosphere,  if 
we  may  so  say.  To  apply  them  to  it  would  be  like  measuring  the 
arch  of  a  rainbow  by  trigonometry,  or  guaging  the  solid  contents  of 
the  gold  and  crimson  clouds  that  gather  round  the  dying  sun.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  and  it  is 
felt  in  the  blood  no  less  than  in  the  heart.  It  brings  before  us  the 
glorious  sights  and  sounds  of  war,  the  gleam  of  armor,  the  waving  of 
plumes,  and  the  streaming  of  banners,  **  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains and  the  shouting,"  the  fierce  voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  faint 
huzzas  of  dying  conquerors.  Tiss  eye  and  the  cheek  kindle  and  the 
heart  burns  as  we  read,  and  we  could  rise  up  and  charge  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  with  a  single  rush  in  our  hands.  The  quiet  fame  of  a 
scholar,  for  a  moment,  seems  poor  and  tame  to  the  blaze  of  a  hero's 
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glorjy  like  the  glow'^worm's  lamp  to  the  sun  at  noonday.  Though  its 
SlustriooB  subject  died  in  the  arms  of  victory  and  in  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty,  we  cannot  but  think  he  would  have  felt  an  additional 
glow  of  satisfaction,  had  he  known  of  the  glorious  monument,  which 
Uie  genius  of  poetry  was  to  rear  for  him  in  a  land  beyond  his  "  sire's 
islands  of  the  blest." 

It  is  fashionable  in  criticising  an  author,  to  say  something  about  his 
fitults,  and  without  stopping  to  consider  Mr.  Halleck's  less  obvious  de- 
fects, (which  we  might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  out)  we  propose 
to  close  our  article  with  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  his  great  and  prom- 
inent fault, — ^which  is  that  he  has  written  so  little.  Now,  although 
there  are  many  things  in  this  world  which  are  valuable  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  abundance,  we  never  heard  that  Poetry  was  one  of  them. 
Even  if  it  be  what  one  of  the  Fathers  called  it,  the  "  Devil's  wine,"  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  small  dose  is  as  intoxicating  as  a  large  one. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  these  days  of  Souvenirs  and  Magazines^ 
the  innrequency  of  the  fault  should  be  its  apology,  but  he  has  no  more 
right  to  be  chary  of  his  favors  than  the  mob  of  poets  have  to  be  so 
liberal.  If  he  think  that  his  own  tones  of  finest  ihelody  will  be  un- 
heard amid  the  tumultuous  bray  of  the  long-eared  race,  we  will  reply 
by  a  pretty  fable  from  Lessing,  which  is  very  good  and  very  short.  A 
shepherd  once  complained  to  a  nightingale  that  she  did  not  sing. 
'*  Alas,"  said  the  nightingale,  "  the  fr<^8  make  such  a  croaking  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  sing."  "  True,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "  but  it  is  be- 
cause you  are  silent  that  we  hear  them." 

In  short,  Mr.  Halleck  owes  it  to  himself,  his  country  and  the  read- 
ing public  that  he  should  write  ofien.  He  has  heard,  probably,  of  a 
somewhat  musty  proverb  about  a  bird  that  can  sing  and  wo'nt  sing,  and 
if  we  were  the  autocrat  of  Russia  and  he  one  of  our  subjects  we 
should  insist  upon  his  writing  so  many  lines  a  year,  on  pain  of  being 
sent  to  Siberia. 

Since  this  article  was  commenced,  we  have  read  that  Mr.*  Halleck  is 
to  be  the  editor  of  a  Magazine  in  the  city  of  New-York.  We  wish 
him  as  much  success  as  he  deserves,  and  we  can  say  nothing  more 
than  that.  We  hope  he  may  receive  goldm  opinions  from  all  men,  and 
exchange  his  own  notes  for  another  sort  of  notes  which  have  a  very 
magic  sound,  and  which,  when  properly  arranged,  form  the  tune  of 
"  Money  in  both  pockets."  We  are  sure  of  the  success  of  the  work» 
for  one  stanza  of  his  would  buoy  up  the  rest  of  the  number,  were  it 
unmingled  lead. 
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8w»T  Fancy,  gplden-pinioned  bird, 

Once  lefl  awnile  his  starry  nest, 
To  float  upon  the  breeze  that  stirred 

The  plumage  of  his  glistenins  breast. 
Sometimes  in  gem-hung  caves  aelaying, 
And  then  through  spicy  forests  straying. 
He  wandered  'mid  those  blessed  isles 
That  dimple  Ocean's  cheek  with  smiles; 
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H«  ddlM  with  Hm  mwiy  wava, 
And,  diyin^  through  the  glutj  wstor, 

Brought,  in  his  beak,  ftom  its  thell-caTe, 
A  pearl.  Cirouaia't  loreliett  daoghlir, 

In  tlw  ritth  eloiteiing  of  h«r  kAir, 

Might  bliuh  with  reiy  pride  to  wew ! 

Then  tired  of  sport  like  this,  he  flew 


Along  the  deep  in  hetaty  sleeping. 
To  that  sweet  cIum,  whose  skv  of  Cm 
Is,  with  its  chastened  splendon,  stee| 


A  land,  whose  riTer*s  rosy  tide 
Is  blushing  like  a  rir^  wide, 
Whose  Boimlsins  high  and  emeiald  iilee 
Am  kisssd  br  ineense  laden  gales. 
And  there,  o  er  ruins  ivy-wreathsd. 
He  heard  pure  music  sweetly  breaUied ; 
O'eir  moss-decked  ireh  and  Woken  shtine, 
He  saw  their  aaoient  glory  shine. 
Tet  here»  anid  his  &T«Hle  bowcn| 

Where  once  he  dearly  loyed  to  awell. 
In  this  delicious  land  or  flowers, 

Where  Medioty,  with  magic  spell. 
Creates  new  forms  of  joy  and  ligWt, 

He  could  not  stay  his  rsstless  wiqg; 
BuL  shaking  thence  the  dew-drops  bright. 

He  plucked  the  first  red  rose  of  wiring ; 
Then,  blendinff  with  the  heayenly  blue, 
Like  arrowy  glealn,  away  he  flew. 

Where  next  did  gold-plumed  Fancy  roam? 

He  sought  the  bright  starts  brightest  117 
That  decks  his  own  celestial  home, 

And  bore  it  in  his  glance  away. 
Then,  when  the  snnset  richly  burned. 
Unto  the  earth  once  more  he  turned ; 
And,  as  his  wing  grew  tired  and  weak, 

He  found  a  lovely  lady's  bower. 
And  on  her  lip,  and  o*er  her  cheek 

Softly  suflhsed  the  peerl  and  flower ; 
Then  in  her  dark  eye  s  brilliancy 

He  shot  the  star-g^eam  from  lus  own. 
And,  charmed  as  much  as  bird  could  be, 

Flew  back  to  his  for,  starty  throne ! 

This  happened  years  ago— but  now. 

Each  pretty  maiden,  when  she  hears 
Of  locks  that  cluster  round  a  brow, 

Whieh,  like  the  stainlees  snow  apoean ; 
Of  cheeks  whoee  mingled  red  and  wnite 

Are  like  red  roses  Pushed  on  pearl ; 
Of  eyes  whose  clear  and  mellow  light 

Gleams  like  a  star's  where  clouds  unfturl ; — 
Looks  archly  up  and  answers  you, 

"  That  on  the  yery  homeliest  foce 
Can  Fancy  shed  his  beauteous  hue, 

And  in  a  tame  etpression  trace 
A  smile  as  soft  as  heayen's  own  blue ; 
That  he  will  seek,  through  earth  and  air, 
For  charms,  to  make  divwely  ftir 
And  statue-like,  a  little  creature, 
Who  has  a  twist  in  every  foature ; 
And  deck  her  so  (your  pardon  craving) 
That  she  might  set  tsn  poets  raving !  '^ 
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JUNIUS. 


A  WHITER  in  our  first  number,  under  the  signature  of  T.  sufficient* 
ly  evinces  that  he  had  read  Dr.  Waterhouse's  Essay  on  the  Letters  of 
iunius  with  attention,  and  passed  judgement  fairly,  as  far  as  he  had 
firm  ground  to  stand  upon.  He  should  have  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  essay  was  on  the  Letters  of  Junius,  as  published  under  the 
expressed  authority  of  the  writer  himself,  by  Henry  Sampson  Wood- 
&11,  the  father,  and  not  those  superadded  by  his  son,  George  Wood- 
fall,  many  of  which  are,  we  confidently  believe,  spurious.  Some  of 
them,  as  "  Poplicola,''  and  '*  Anti-Sejanus,  Jun.''  have  no  form,  trait 
or  aavor  of  that  superior  writer.  Without  any  hesitation  we  absolute- 
ly  renounce,  and  positively  abnegate  the  letters  under  those  signa- 
tures, as  the  production  of  Junius.  The  last  one  contains  a  sentence, 
referring  to  Lcnrd  Bute,  too  grossly  indecent  to  be  quoted ;  the  former 
is  too  gross  in  epithets  ever  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  as 
Junius  assuredly  was. 

The  younger  Woodfall  does  not  tell  us  where  his  hundred  and  thir- 
teen new-found  letters  came  from.  It  seems  as  if  he  searched  the 
columns  of  his  father's  Public  Advertiser,  and  inserted  in  his  very  heavy 
edition  such  as  he  guessed  were  written  by  Junius,  and  among  them 
Poplicola  and  Anti-Sejanus,  Jun.  We  ^suspect  young  Woodfall  com- 
mitted the  like  mistake  with  another  young  editor  in  this  coun- 
try, who  has  made  some  ponderous  volumes  by  an  injudicious  accumu- 
lation of  materials,  too  heavy  for  most  readers  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  John  Swmden,  whom  we  guess  to  be  a  medical  man,  (for  he  fol- 
lows the  late  affectation  of  suppressing  the  ancient  mode  of  additions 
to  a  writer's  name,  by  which  a  reader  may  be  informed  of  a  man's 
calling  or  profession,)*  John  Swindcn,  who  appears  a  sensible,  and 
a  really  modest  man,  has  very  recently  printed  a  pamphlet  at  Leeds, 
England,  entitled,  ''An  attempt  to  prove  that  Lord  Chatham  was 
Junius."     From  it  we  quote  the  following  passages,  viz. 

I  qoMAion  the  positive  declaration  of  Mr.  6.  Woodfall ;  and  it  shall  be  my  task 
to  prove  that  some  of  the  Miscellaneoue  Letters  are  spurious.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  know  on  what  particular /oc^  the  younger  Woodfall  thought  proper  to 
call  the  miscellaneous  letters  Junius*s.  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  commentator,  but 
I  haw  not  much  fear  of  being  able  to  shake  some  of  the  positions  advanced  by 
the  Toanger  Woodfidl. 

Hfe  sets  out  by  teUing  us  that  the  private  and  confidential  letters  addressed  to 
the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  are  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  made  public  by  his  son,  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  author's  autographs,  and  that  it  was  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1767,  that  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall  received  the  first  public  address  of  this  celebrat- 
ed writer.     [This  was  the  infamous  one  signed  Poplicola.] 

Allow  me  to  examine  tDhal  Junius  himself  writes  about  his  letters— ^^  I  some- 
times,** savs  he,  *<  change  my  signature.  The  auxiliary  part  of  Philo-Junius  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or  explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  in  an- 
amer  to  vUusiile  oijectwns.*'  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  when  Junius  was 
•ngagea  in  selecting  his  letters  for  Woodfall  to  publish,  he  perceives  the  loss  of 
two  fetters,  and  writes  to  Woodfall  thus^'^  The  enclosed  complete  all  the  mate- 
rials that  I  can  give  you.  I  have  done  my  part;  take  care  you  do  your's.  There 
mre  stUl  two  letters  vtmUingj  which  I  expect  you  will  not  fail  to  insert  in  their 
plaees ;  one  is  from  Philo- Junius  to  Scievola  about  Lord  Camden,  the  other  (also 
a  Pfailo-Janius)  to  a  friend  of  the  people  about  pressing." 

•  This  abMiid  rtform  It  attended  with 'manifold  foconvcnieoce  on  both  lidei  the  Atlantic. 
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In  dae  time  the  Dedication  and  Pre&ce  were  fnrniflhed  by  JoniiUy  and  the 
Letters  were  printed  under  ku  own.  particular  euperintendency.  Of  coiine  Jumne 
kntw  what  he  had  written,  yet  he  never  mentions  a  far  greater  portion  of  thoee 
denominated  Miscellaneous  Lietters.  "  But,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Preliminaiy 
JBssay,  [Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  who  was  first  a  clergyman,  and  then  a  nhysician  ; 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  Medical  Philosopher ,  and   a  writer  by  profession  and 

Sractice ;]  **  it  is  no  objection  to  their  being  {genuine  that  they  were  omitted  by 
unius  in  his  own  edition  published  by  Woodfall ;"  and  to  supped  this  straiBed 
sappoaition,  he  says  that  **  the  proote  of  their  haying  been  composed  by  the 
writer  denominated  Junius  are  incontestible  ',  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the 
sarcastic,  exprobratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  eyidence,  sufiaendy 
identify  them  ;  these,  therefore,  are  now  added,  together  with  others,  whoee  gen- 
uineness is  equaUy  indisputable." 

After  this  flourish,  Mr.  Swinden  inquires  if  this  explanation  satis- 
fies the  mind  of  any  one  ?  or,  does  the  phraseology  in  aU  the  Miscel- 
laneous Letters  sufficiently  identify  them  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Junius  ? 

Let  any  man,  fsays  he)  compare  them  with  Junius.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  calling  names  brfore  he  had  distinctly  proved  the  object  of  his  attack  deserred 
them,  in  Poplicok,  Lord  Chatham  is  called,  «  villain,"  « traitor,"  "profligate, 
lunatic,  and  hypocrite."  He  more  than  insinuates  that  Mr.  Pitt  aimed  at  the 
absolute  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  He  says,  '*  the  master- 
piece of  his  treachery  was  to  foment  such  discord  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies,  as  may  leave  them  both  an  easier  prey  to  his  own  dark  machi- 
nations. I  cannot  without  horror  suppose  it  posnble  that  this  our  native  conn- 
try  should  ever  be  at  the  mercj^  of  so  black  a  villain.  But  if  the  case  should 
happen  herealler,  I  hope  the  British  people  will  not  be  so  abandoned  by  Prov- 
idence, as  not  to  open  their  eyes  time  enough  to  save  themselves  from  aestruc- 
tion ;  and,  though  we  have  no  Tarpeian  rock  for  the  immediate  puniahnient  of 
treason,  yet  we  have  impeachments,  and  a  gibbet  is  ma  too  honorable  a  sttuatian 
for  the  carcass  of  a  traitor.**  This  severe  invective,  says  the  editor  of  young 
WoodfalFs  Junius,  is  aimed  against  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  formerly  the  right 
honorable  William  Pitt.  A  second  number  of  Poplicola  is  in  the  same  vulgar 
•train  of  nauseous  abuse.  Then  foUows  Anti-Sejanns,  Jun.  in,  if  posaible,  a 
more  detestable  style  of  blackgvardism  and  indecency. 

When  scraping  up  materials  to  make  three  heavy  volumes,  what 
little  discretion  or  mercy  book-builders  have  for  readers  and  purchas- 
ers !     Mr.  Swinden  says — 

I  am  aware  that  Junius  wrote  under  different  signatures,  and  I  know  also  that 
Mr.  G.  Wood&ll  has  in  his  possession  the  autographs  of  ttoo  or  three  of  the  Let- 
ters in  the  miscellaneous  selection,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  even  ono-tentk 
of  these  letters  were  written  by  Junius.  So  far  I  have  only  offered  an  opinion, 
but  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assail  those  letters  in  a  more  determined  manner. 

The  two  first  letters  signed  Poplicola  stand  foremost  in  the  rank,  usfa«red 
into  our  notice  by  a  Icmf  quotation  from  Livy.  Thus  prominentljr  stationed,  he 
harangues  us  as  a  second  Cicero,  and  trusts  to  the  boldness  of  his  language  to 
escape  detection.  Professing  some  little  knowledge  of  the  principal  chuacteris- 
tic  always  to  be  found  in  a  real  Junius,  /  stamp  tSe  tteo  letters  signed  Poplicola 
as  bare-fated  impostures. 

Junius  is  invariably  correct  in  the  it^omuUion  he  gives  to  thejmbUc. 

The  letters  in  question  [the  Poplicolaslare  not  only  full  or  assertions  without 
proofs,  but  they  state  what  is  not  true.  The  allegations  are — that  Lord  Chatham 
IS ''  a  man  purely  and  perfectly  bad — a  hypocrite,  a  traitor,  a  villain,  a  black  villain." 
He  compares  him  to  a  Roman  Dictator — ^to  a  Grand  Vixier,  and  threatens  him 
with  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  a  gibbet.  [And  Mr.  Swinden  adds  in  a  note,]  The 
two  letters  of  Poplicola,  have  internal  evidence  to  satisfy  me  that  they  were 
written  by  Mr.  Home  [Tooke.] 

With  the  blindest,  or  the  most  wilful  igpaorance  of  historical  facts,  he  [Popli* 
cola]  charges  Lord  Chatham  with  having  advocated  the  legality  of  the  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn, — ^with  having  mamtained  that  there  was 
a  suspending  power  lodged  in  the  crown.  And  on  this  false  statement  he  is 
pleased  to  say,  <<  the  man  who  maintained  those  doctrines  ought  to  have  had  the 
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T^rpeian  rock,  or  a  ffibbet,  for  hit  reward.    The  Earl  of  Chatham  and  his  miaer- 
able  andentrappeni  deaerved  nothing  but  detestation  and  contempt." 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  hmi  down.  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1770,  sa^s,  that  "  he  was  satisfied  there  was  a  power,  in  some  degree  arbi- 
tral, with  which  the  constitution  trusted  the  crown,  to  be  made  use  of,  vnder 
eerreetion  tf  the  ImdatuTe^  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  minister  upon  any  gudden 
emergency f  or  unforeseen  calamitir,  which  might  threaten  the  welfare  qfthe  peo- 
pie,  or  the  safety  of  the  state."  That  on  this  principle  he  had  himself  ^*  advised 
a  measiire  whicn  he  knew  was  ruft  strictly  legal  ;  but  he  had  recommended  it  as  a 
measure  of  necessity,  to  save  a  starving  people  from  famine,  and  had  submitted 
to  the  judgement  of  his  country."  If  Poplicola  deal  not  in  barefaced  assertion, 
and  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  where  must  we  look  for-  deceit  and  impudent  as- 
severations ?  Poplicola  has  hnowingly  advanced  false  facts,  and  by  the  most 
stnng«  want  of  caution,  they  have  been  received  by  the  world  as  truths. 

By  which  term,  Mr.  Swinden  doubtless  means  the  world  in  mini- 
ature, London  ;  but  the  world  of  America  did  not  receive  them  as 
truths.  Wb  knew  better,  and  were  never  gulled  by  Mr.  George 
Woodfall's  ponderous  volumes.  The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Junius, 
that  lately  issued  from  the  University  Press,  scouted  the  idea  from  the 
beginning,  that  all  the  hundred  and  thirteen  Miscellaneous  Letters 
were  from  the  pen  of  Junius.  But  let  us  turn  again  to  Mr.  Swinden, 
who  says,  in  p.  82, 

To  extend  my  inquiries  into  the  pretensions  of  the  rest  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters  would  be  foreign  to  the  main  object  of  my  work.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  Lord  Chatham's  pretensions  whether  they  be  spurious  or  genuine. 
xhe  stigma  thrown  upon  his  character,  I  have,  I  trust,  effectually  removed ; 
and  as  some  small  reparation  for  the  inju^  so  lonsr  inflicted  upon  that  great  and 
celebrated  name,  I  have  eomsigned  Poplicola  to  dishaner  and  disgrace. 

One  more  remark  on  the  spurious  letters  to  be  found  among  the 
genuine  ones  of  Junius.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  commenced  a  review  of  Young  Woodfall's  huge  edition  of 
Junius  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812,  who,  after  promising  to 
continue  it,  stopped  short.  A  British  writer  asked  why  Mr.  Urban 
did  not  redeem  his  pledge  ?  and  adds — *'  perhaps  somebody  in  the 
secret  recommended  to  him  to  forget  the  Miscellaneous  Letters." 
Urban  declined  to  display  them  before  the  public,  for  the  same  reason, 
probably,  that  induced  Lord  Clarendon  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
iamoas  Icon  BasiUke,  which  had  been  palmed  on  a  duped  public  as 
the  work  of  Charles  I. 

After  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  much  of 
Pitt's  paroxisms  of  gout  and  intermittent  disorder.  We  shall  only 
mention  this  fact,  that  in  a  few  months  after  Lord  Chatham  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  at  Hampstead,  he  spoke  for  Threk  Hours,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  with  a  renewed  vigor 
that  astonished  the  House  of  Peers.  U. 
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TO    A    MOUNTAIN    BROOK. 

Fair  Mountain  Brook ! — ^thy  mimic  laughter  sing* 

Like  the  clear  Toice  of  Childhood,  in  the  deep 

And  Babbath  BtUlneM  of  this  sylvan  ecene, 

Through  whose  green  alleys  and  far-winding  glades 

Thy  stream  leaps  onward,  like  a  blue-eyed  boy 

With  dimpled  cheek,  and  bright  and  flowing  nair. 

*T  is  for  tne  quiet  of  thy  woodland  dwellingi 

'T  is  for  a  shade  like  tmne,  my  soul  doth  pant, 

As  pants  the  hart  after  the  running  brooks. 

For  underneath  thy  waters,  I  can  read 

The  story  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  life, 

Writ  in  thy  golden  pebbles,  in  a  lanffoage. 

Which,  like  the  accents  of  a  mother  s  tongue 

My  heart  hath  lisped  in  childhood.    Farther  on, 

Thoughtful,  thy  rapid  footsteps  I  pursue. 

With  slower  pace,  along  the  pebbly  marge. 

To  where  the  woodlana  opens  its  wide  arms 

To  the  embrace  of  Morning,  and  the  light 

And  breath  of  Heayen  pour  in.    Thy  waters  there 

Slow  lin^r  in  a  smooth  and  glassy  pool, 

Which,  nke  a  drop,  the  low  reclining  vide 

Holds  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.    And  thither 

The  Morning  goes  to  braid  her  sunny  hair 

In  the  clear  glassy  mirror,  and  the  fiunt 

And  breathless  Koon  stoops  down  to  quench  her  thirst, 

And  moisten  the  parched  lip.    And  when  around 

In  the  soft  vapory  air,  with  shadowy  sweep. 

At  day's  still  close,  the  dizzy  landscape  swims, 

To  the  dark  covert  of  this  woodland  scene 

Evening  repairs,  and,  like  a  dying  stag, 

Lies  silently  beside  the  water's  eoge, 

And  shuts  her  tearful  eye,  and  slow  expires. 

Born  of  the  April  cloud,  and  rocked  and  nursed 

Upon  the  moimtain's  boeom,  full  in  thee 

Onshes  the  spirit  of  the  opening  year. 

When  Spring  first  parts  the  snowy  hair  of  Winter, 

And  lays  his  hoary  temples  on  her  breast. 

Like  the  fair  Roman  girl,  that  history  boasts. 

Who  on  her  gentle  b<MK>m  warmed  and  nursed 

The  second  childhood  of  her  poor  old  father. 

O  that  in  me  the  spirit  of  life^  aprinf. 

The  soul  of  youth,  with  all  its  vernal  freshness. 

May  gush  as  freely,  and  the  cheerful  sound 

Of  clear  sweet  voices,  and  the  kindly  balm 

Of  gentle  thoughts  breathe  round  me,  like  the  song 

Of  Birds,  and  breath  of  flowers  that  float  o'er  thee. 

O  that  my  life  may  pass  as  quietly, 

And  that  my  breast,  like  thine,  may  bear  within  it 

A  bright  reflection  of  the  Heaven  above,  * 

A  pore  and  perfect  image  of  the  sky. 
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AUGUST,   1831. 


POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 
Ths  Plresident,  it  is  undentood,  has 
at  lani^Ui  made  an  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  to  the  War  Department  which 
will  be  acce]^d,  and  the  newly  organ- 
ised cabinet  is  therefore  perfect,  as  fol- 


EOWARD  LdTIHOBTOff, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Locis  M'Lahs, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Lbwis  Cass, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Leti  Woodbvrt, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

William  T.  Barry, 

Postmaster-  General. 

RoGSR  B.  Tanry, 

Attorney-General . 

Of  the  official  and  semi-official  cor- 
respondence, which  has  grown  out  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  former  cabinet, 
which  has  filled  the  newspapers  at  the 
•eat  of  goremmeBt  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  which  it  were  well  for  the 
country  if  it  had  never  happened,  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
speak  in  any  other  capacity  thtm  as 
mere  recorders  of  passing  events.  It  is 
difficult,  perhape,  to  do  even  so  much, 
and  escape  the  imputation  of  partiality. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  political  feeling 
in  this  country,  and  so  jealous  of  oppo- 
sition are  Ihe  respective  partizans,  that 
he  must  be  an  uncommonly  arrogant 
man  who  should  expect  entire  exemp- 
tion from  censure,  in  an  attempt  to 
relate  the  history  of  our  partizan  war- 
fares. 

The  recent  return  of  the  anniversary 
of  Independence  has  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  universal  and  simultaneous 
expression  of  political  prejudices  and 
jMrtialities.  tmcontroUed  and  unlimited. 
So  fiur  as  the  future  can  be  perceived  in 
these  expressions,  it  would  not  be  pre- 
suming too  much  to  oredict  that  a  jear 
or  two  of  bitter  ana  uncompromising 
political  warftre  is  yet  before  us—that 


there  will  be,  at  the  nett  presidsnttd 
election,  at  least  three  candidates  in  tha 
field — and  that  many  old  associations 
will  be  broken  up,  and  jprobablv  some 
new  and  surprising  coalitions  rormed. 
But  ours  is  not  the  office  of  a  prophet. 

Important  elections  are  approaching 
in  many  of  the  southern  ana  western 
states^  on  the  result  of  which  may  de- 
pend the  organization  of  new  plans,  and 
the  completion  or  total  abandonment  of 
some  which  have  yet  been  but  partially 
arranged.  The  parties  are  so  nearly 
balanced  in  some  of  these  states,  that 
coniecture  as  to  the  result  is  set  alto- 
getner  at  defiance. 

The  politics  of  the  individual  states 
present  at  this  moment  but  little  for 
comment  or  record.  In  Maine  and 
New-Hampshire,  the  people  are  chiefly 
ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
line  which  divides  the  administration 
and  its  firiends  firom  the  opposition, 
without  regard  to  oth^r  distmctions. 
In  New- York,  Vermont,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, (and,  perhaps,  in  some  other 
states,)  there  is  a  third  party^the  Anti- 
masonic — ^which,  thoiufh  understood  to 
embrace  few  if  any  oT  the  partizans  of 
the  national  administration,  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  portion  or  that  other 
great  division  of^  the  people  who  are 
opposed  to  the  administration,  and  who 
hAve  been  recognized  by  common  con- 
sent as  the  National  Republican  party. 
The  National  Republican  journals,  prop* 
er,  throughout  the  country,  it  is  believ- 
ed without  an  exception,  have  declared 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  Antimasonic  pa- 
pers have,  as  uniformly,  declared  tnat 
some  other  candidate  tnan  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  society  of  Freemasons 
(to  which  society  Mr.  Clay  is  known 
to  be  attached)  must  receive  the  suffira- 
ges  of  their  party. 

The  ffeneral  calm  that  pervades  the 
political  atmosphere  is  disturbed  only  in 
the  state  of  South-Carolina,  where  the 
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FoUHes  and  SiaHsHes. 


doctrine  of  noilification— «  doctrine  ae 
new  and  almost  aa  nndefinable  aa  ita 
name— has  produced,  apparently  some 
anffer  and  passion  that  maj  not  be 
easily  qoieted. 

MiLFTART  AcADKMT.  The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Visiters,  invited  bj  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  attend  the  general 
examination  of  the  cadets  of  the  milita^ 
ry  Academy  at  West  Point,  speaks  flat- 
teringly of  the  condition  of  that  insti- 
tution, after  a  full  and  free  investigar 
tion  of  the  course  of  instruction,  mili- 
tary and  scientific,  and  of  its  internal 
poUce,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns. 

The  whole  number  of  Cadets,  upon 
the  examination  roll,  furnished  to  the 
Board,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
These  are  divided  into  four  classes ;  tke 
ftrtt  consisting  of  thirty-three  members, 
whose  course  of  instruction  has  now 
been  completed ;  CAe  swimd  of  fifty-two, 
who  have  been  three  years  in  the  Insti- 
tution ;  (As  ihxrd.  of  sixty-two,  of  two 
years  standing ;  and  the  fowrth  of  sev* 
•nty-five,  admitted  since  the  period  of 
the  examination  of  the  last  year. 
These  classes  have  been  severally  di- 
vided into  convenient  sections,  arrang- 
ed agreeably  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Cadets  composing  them,  theurgrade 
being  settled  b^  the  Academic  £»ard, 
at  short  stated  intervals,  by  an  impar- 
tial recurrence  to  well  ascertained  and 
fixed  rules. 

The  studies  of  the  first  class  are  di- 
rected to  engineering  and  the  science 
of  war ;  to  ethics,  rhetoric,  national  and 
constitutionBl  law;  to  infantry  tactics 
and  artillery.  Upon  each  of  those 
branches  of  science,  the  class  have  un- 
dergone a  thorough  examination,  and 
the  Doard  states  that  its  result  has  been 
as  satisfactory  as  its  process  has  been 
searching  and  laborious.  The  studies 
comprehended  in  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  are  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, and  drawing.  The  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  b^  the  third  class, 
embraces  mathematics,  French,  and 
drawing.  That  of  the  fourth  class  is 
confined  to  mathematics  and  French. 

The  Board  recommended  appropria- 
tions for  a  building  in  which  the  library 
of  the  institution  may  be  ]>laced  for  bet- 
ter security ;  for  the  erection  of  a  chap- 
el, and  for  some  other  purposes.  They 
also  recommend  an  increase  of  the 
pay  of  the  superintendent,  whose  ser- 
vices, required  and  performed,  are  ex- 
tremely laborious.  The  zeal,  talent, 
and  industry,  which  have  been  so  long 
and  conspicuously  displayed  bj  him,  in 
the  faitmul  disharge  of'^his  important 
and  arduous  duties,  entitle  him,  in  the 


judgment  of  the  Board,  to  the  &TOfmble 
consideration  of  the  government,  "niis 
report  is  signed  by  the  foUowinjr  jren- 
tlemen^compoeing  the  Board  of  Viai* 
ters;  Winfield  ^tt,  Major  GemenU 
United  States  Army.  PresUmt.  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt,  Charles  £.  Dudley, 
John  A.  Dix,  John  Brockenbronghy 
William  B.  Ewine,  H.  Leavenworth^ 
Brigadier  General  United  States  Army. 
Jolm  Famum,  Leander  J.  Sharp,  Jolm 
Page,  I.  Everett,  Surgetm  United  States 
Army.  W.  S.  FrankUn,  Simon  Came- 
ron, Frederick  Hambright,  Jno.  Nelson, 
Secretary, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Episcopal  Seminary.  At  the  Episco- 
pal Convention,  which  assembled  in 
June,  in  Boston,  a  Theological  Seminar 
ry  was  established  at  Canmiidge,  to  be 
called  <<the  Massachusetts  fimscopal 
Theological  School."  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees,  with 

Sower  to  regulate  the  admission  of  stn- 
ents,  establish  professorships,  and 
transact  the  general  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  the  Rev.Messr8.  £aton,Morsey 
Doane,  Potter,  Edaon,  and  Coit ;  of  the 
laity,  Messrs.  Gardner  Greene,  George 
Brinley,  John  C.  Warren,  Edward 
Tuckerman,  Joseph  Foster,  and  Ed- 
ward A.  Newton.  The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocess  is,  ez  ofid/o.  President  of  the 
Board.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  Visits 
ers,  consisting  of  the  New-England 
bishops  and  secretaries  of  convention. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, on  Tuesday,  July  12,  1631,  fiior 
Professorships  were  established,  and 
filled  as  follows ;  1.  Of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  the  Pastoral  Care— the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander V.  Griswold,  D.  D. ;  2.  Of  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  and  the  Nature, 
Ministry  and  PoUty  of  the  Church — the 
Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  D.  D. ;  3.  Of  Syste- 
matic Theology — ^the  Rev.  John  H.  Hop- 
kins; 4.  Of  Siblical  Lieaming,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture— the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Coit.  The  Rev.  WUliam 
Croswell  was  elected  Secretary,  and 
Edward  Tuckerman,  Esq.  Treasurer  of 
the  Board. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  far  diseour- 
a^htg  the  use  of  Ardent  SpMs,  has  in- 
stituted inquiries  calculated  to  develope 
much  valuable  information  in  reference 
to  the  subject,  which  engages  its  at- 
tention. An  officer  of  the  society,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  Roberts  Vaux, 
states  that  the  number  of  cases  of  pau- 
perism admitted  into  the  Aims-House 
in  the  year  1830,  was— men  2219 ;  wo- 
men 1761;  children  503;    total  4783. 
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TIm  BvunlMr,  it  ii  itated,  wen  in  tha 
honae  only  ones.  It  is  said  that  not  leas 
tlum  two-thirda  of  the  men  and  women 
had  been  there  before,  and  some  of  them 
twice,  some  tluice,  some  five  times 
during  the  year.  Not  a  few  of  them 
hare  been  "  cusianurM"  of  the  house  for 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  & /no  for  twenty 
years.  The  majority  of  those  who  are 
now  in  the  House,  will  in  all  probahil- 
ity  die  paupers.  A«  last  as  they  die, 
their  places  are  more  than  filled  up  by 
others.  Most  of  the  children  are  thrown 
apon  the  public  for  support  by  the  in- 
temperance of  their  parents  and  others, 
who  hsTe  had  the  nominal  care  of  them. 
The  physicians  to  the  Aims-House, 
in  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  gentle- 
man above-mentiotted,  say— We  l^ve  no 
hesitation  in  belieyin|^  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  individuals  admitted 
into  the  institution,  have  become  its 
ifimnjAa  from  their  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. We  have  known  during  the  last 
mx  months  several  instances  of  confirm- 
ed mania  occurring  in  individuals  pre- 
dirooeed  to  the  disease,  which  appear 
to  have  been  induced  by  intemperate 
habits,  as  weU  as  a  great  many  instances 
of  temporary  insanity.  We  believe  that 
four-finhs  of  the  deaths  occurring  in 
the  Alm»>Infirmary,  are  inducea  by 
diseases,  which  have  either  been  orig- 
inally produced  or  very  seriously  ag- 
Kvated  by  the  previous  intemperate 
its  of  the  parents.  And  finally  we 
may  state  in  general  terms,  that  we 
have  often  witnessed  sudden  death  oc- 
curring in  drunkards,  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, possessed  excellent  physical 
powers;  and  who  appeared  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  fatal  effects  their  habits 
were  calculated  to  induce. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vanx,  Edwin  Toung, 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuse, 
says — My  official  connexion  with  Sie 
Refuge  permits  me  to  see  the  effects, 
rather  than  the  causes,  which  prepare 
youth  for  the  institution ;  the  causes 
and  the  crimes  are  without  the  walls ; 
the  effects  are  within  and  before  us  ; 
consequentiy,  my  knowledge  of  the 
causes  which  have  operated  on  the  in- 
mates, is  what  they  are  willing  or  able 
to  relate,  and  as  I  find  them  frequently 
disposed  to  misrepresent  or  conceal 
their  own  and  the  errors  of  their  pa- 
rents, I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  jovl 
that  tuVL  and  accurate  statement  which 
you  may  desire  to  have,  and  which 
would,  (were  it  possible,)  be  grati^ing 
to  .  gi'^e  ;  yet,  from  what  I  luve  been 
able  to  see  and  ascertain,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  greater  number  have 
suffered  more  or  less  through  the  influ- 


ence of  intempmnee,  and  I  am  in  ther 
firm  belief  that  it  has  been  the  princi- 
pal cause,  either  directiy  or  indirectly, 
m  sending  to  this  institution,  ttoo-tkird» 
nf  (As  mcmisr  which  have  been  receiv- 
ed since  the  commencement  of  its  op- 
erations. That  parental  care  and  whole- 
some restraint,  so  necessary  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  youth,  is  withdrawn,  and 
they  are  left  to  be  allured  by  tempta^ 
tions  which  lead  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,  until  the  reformatory  principles 
of  this  institution  are  rendered  neces- 
sary to  subdue  their  passions,  correct 
their  habits,  and  prepare  them  for  use- 
fulness. 

IdUMoattr  County.  Accordinjg  to  a 
statement  recently  published,  this  flour- 
ishing and  wealtny  county  contains  at 
this  time,  seven  furnaces,  fourteen 
forgres,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
distilleries,  fortv-five  tan-yards,  twenty- 
two  fulling  mills,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four gnst  mills,  eigrhty-seven  saw- 
mills, nine  breweries,  eight  hemp  mills, 
five  oil  mills,  five  clover  mills,  three 
fkctories,  three  potteries,  six  carding 
machines,  three  paper  mills,  two  snuff 
mills,  seven  tilt  hammers,  and  six  roll- 
ing mills. 

OHIO. 

In  regard  to  internal  improvements, 
the  cry  of  the  people  of  this  state  is 
«  onward.'*  The  project  of  a  Rail  Road 
from  Sandusky  to  Dayton  is  strongly 
urged,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  San- 
dusky, on  the  23d  June  to  take  meas- 
ures to  advance  the  undertaking. 
Everjr  facility  is  afforded  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  work  by  the  natural 
make  of  the  country,  fhe  whole  distance 
presenting  but  a  few  and  slight  inequal- 
ities in  the  surface.  The  people  have 
just  begun  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
their  canal  system.  Between  the  5th 
of  March  and  the  26th  of  May,  the  a- 
mount  of  property  conveyed  through 
the  Miami  canal  to  Cincinnati,  was 
778,342  dollars,  consisting  of  the  varied 
products  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Miami. 
Amount  of  tolls,  19,037  dollars.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  there  arrived 
at  Cleaveland,  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  8,109,952  pounds  of  property, 
embracing  65,634  bushels  of  wheat, 
12,675  bbls.  of  flour,  7,117  of  butter, 
3175  bbls.  of  cheese,  besides  a  great  va^ 
riety  of  other  articles.  During  the 
same  month  there  passed  up  the  canal 
2,365,560  bis.  consisting  of  302  tons  of 
merchandise,  salt,  fish,  &c.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  navigation,  90,510  bush- 
els of  wheat,  37,231  bbls.  of  flour,  and 
4,072  bbls.  of  pork,  arrived  at  Cleave- 
land, for  an  eastern  market. 
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^ J  to  flVMli  9MA  witk  flWil  L 

•ad  •IMIB«M  M  tlnott  to  rag geic  tbe  boIUmi 
oT  rMtoa  Atti  IntalllfeDce  in  tbe  nMebinea 
tbeiDMiWM.  Eveiy  BUttial  ftfeot  li  ptttiuir«> 
toBtlogljr  to  tiM  task.  The  winds  work,  Um 
waiar*  work,  tbe  elaaticit  j  of  metals  work ; 
■mvity  is  solicited  lnt»  a  thousand  new  forsM 
oTaetlon  j  levera  are  flnuUiplicd  upon  levers; 
wlieels  revolve  on  tbe  peri|iherles  of  other 
wb«els ;  tbe  saw  and  tbe  plans  aie  tortared 
Into  an  accommodation  to  new  uses,  and,  last 
of  nil,  with  Inimitable  power,  and  "  with  whirl- 
wind sound,"  comes  the  potent  agencj  of 
Meam  In  comparlsoa  with  tbe  past,  what 
centttiies  of  Impiovessent  has  this  single  agent 
comprised  In  tbe  short  compass  of  flftyyeare! 
Everjr  where  practlcsble.  every  where  emcieat. 
It  has  an  arm  a  ibousand  limfs  stronger  than 
that  of  Hercules,  and  to  which  human  in- 
fennlty  Is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand  times 
as  many  bands  as  belonged  to  Briareus.  Steam 
It  found,  in  triuinphant  operation,  on  the  seas ; 
and  under  tbe  intfttenee  of  Its  strong  propul- 
■ion,  tbe  gallaat  ship, 

<•  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
atillsuodiss,  with  an  upright  keel.** 
Ills  on  the  riven,  aadih*-  boatman  may  repose 
oa  hie  ears ;  K  is  In  highways,  and  begins  to 
•aen  kaeir  idoni  the  coorers  of  land  convey- 
ance ;  It  Is  at  the  boitmn  of  mines  a  thiiosand 
Ibet  below  the  earth*s  surfbre  \  it  le  In  tbe  mill 
and  in  the  w«irfcsh«»ps  of  tlie  tradee.  It  rows. 
It  pumps.  It  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it 
lifts,  it  taammeni,  it  »plns,  it  weaves,  it  prints. 
It  SMims  lo  say  l^men,  at  least  to  the  class  of 
aitlaans,  *'  Leave  off  your  manual  labor  ;  give 
ewer  your  bodily  loll  -,  bestow  but  jrour  skill 
and  reason  to  the  directing  of  my  power,  and  I 
will  bear  the  toil,~witli  no  muscle  lo  grov 
weary,  no  nerve  to  relax,  no  breast  to  feel 
Iblntness."  What  Hirther  improvements  may 
still  be  made  la  the  n«e  of  tlito  astonishing 
pow*>r,  It  Is  impcMsiMe  to  know,  and  it  worn 
vain  to  conjecture.  What  we  do  know,  le, 
that  it  has  moot  eseentialfy  altered  the  (bee  of 
aflkirs,  and  that  no  vialMe  limit  yet  appears 
beyond  which  its  progress  Is  seen  to  be  fnipoa- 
alble.  If  lis  power  were  now  to  be  annihilat- 
ed, if  we  were  to  miM  It  on  tbe  water  and  in 
the  mills,  it  wonid  seem  as  if  we  were  going 
baeli  to  rude  ages.  • 

That  part  of  the  volume  which  ia  aup- 
plied  by  Mr.  ETerett  ia  reaertred  for 
•nothar  notice. 

The  History  of  New-Hampshire, 
by  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.  From  a 
copy  of  the  original  edition,  having 
the  aathor'a  laat  correctiona ;  to  which 
are  added  notea,  &c.  by  John  Farmer. 
Vol.  I. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Belknap's  His- 
tory of  New- Hampshire  ia  well  known 
to  those  who  pretend  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  oiacovery  and  aettlement 
of  our  country.  It  has  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  an  accurate  and 
elaborate  work.  But  this  ia  not  ito  only 
recommendation.  It  is  not  a  barren 
skeleton — a  mere  arrangement  of  dates. 
Dr.  Belknap  waa  an  elegant  writer,  and 
he  had  the  happy  talent  which  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  successfully  his  pur- 
pose, **  not  barely  to  relatf  fiicta,  but  to 


the  intereats  and  tempera  of  the  pemas 
who  are  the  sobjecta  of  his  narratioti, 
and  to  describe  the  moat  striking  Umr 
tarea  of  the  times  in  iMch  they  liTed.*' 

The  present  edition  of  the  first  rc^ 
ume  oiDt.  Belknap's  New-Hampahira. 
is  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  origuul 
edition,  into  which  had  been  transcribed 
the  marginal  notes  and  corrections  made 
by  the  author  at  different  times  in  a 
printed  cc^  which  he  kept  ftr  thai 
purpose.  Tlie  editor,  Mr.  Farmer,  is 
known  to  the  public,  as  aecretaxy  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Historical  Society ,  and 
author  «f  seysral  worka  elucidatiiw  the 
early  historyof  that  state  and  of  New- 
Bngland.  The  value  of  the  volume  is 
augmented  by  the  notes  and  iUii8ti»> 
tions  of  the  editor.  Some  variations 
ftom  the  original  in  regard  to  orthogim^ 
phy  and  punctuation  have  been  intio- 
duced  by  Mr.  Farmer,  but  great  ears 
haa  been  taken  to  preeerve  the  text  un- 
impaired, and  no  cnangea  affecting  that 
have  been  allowed. 

The  volume  contains  a  great  number 
of  interesting  anecdotes,  mstorical  and 
biographical,  and  many  pages  might  be 
filled  with  amusing  extracts.  The  story 
of  Capt.  John  UnoerhiU  and  hia  ootem- 
poranes  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of 
this  character,  and  as  furnishing  also  an 
instructive  lesson  in  the  delineation  of 
**  that  species  of  false  religion,  which, 
having  its  seat  in  the  imagination,  in- 
stead of  making  the  heart  better  and 
reforming  the  life,  inflames  the  passioBS, 
stupifies  reason,  and  produces  the  wild- 
est effects  in  the  behavior.'*  The  book 
abounds  also  in  relations  of  a  pathetic 
eharacter,  descriptive  of  the  simerings 
and  privations  or  the  first  settlers.  We 
make  an  extract  of  a  pasaage  from 
Chap.  X.  giving  a  general  view  of  an 
Indian  war  and  of  Uie  distressing  inci- 
dents of  that  heroic  period. 

Tbe  Indians  were  seldom  or  never  oaea  b^ 
fore  they  did  eiecatioa.  They  ai>peared  not 
in  the  open  field,  nor  gave  proofii  of  a  truly 
masculine  eouraaet  hot  did  their  eiploiie  bf 
surprise,  chiefly  in  the  morning,  heoplnp  tbem- 
aelves  bid  behind  logs  and  buehea,  near  tbe 
paths  in  the  woods,  or  the  feneraeMifilgee«B  le 
the  doors  of  houses ;  and  their  larhing  botes 
could  be  known  only  by  therepott  of  their  gene, 
which  was  Indeed  bat  feeble,  as  they  were 
spailng  of  ammoulticm.  and  as  near  as  pnsslkle 
to  tbeir  object  before  they  llred.  They  rarsljr 
assaulted  an  boase  onleso  they  knew  there 
would  be  but  little  resistance,  and  k  hae  Wca 
afterward  kaown  thai  tbey  have  lain  to  ans- 


bush  for  days  together,  wmchlna  the 
ol'tbe  people  at  their  work,  witboat  daring  to 
discover  themeelvesi  One  of  their  ehlela,  who 
bad  got  a  woman's  riding-hood  among  his 
plunder,  would  put  it  on.  In  an  evening,  and 
walk  Into  the  stieeu  of  Porumoath*  lookiag 
into  tbe  windows  of  honsea,  and  llstealBg  to 
lbs  ooBToiaaiien  of  the  people. 
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«■»«»,  sad  MCli  agMl,  Ullniu  eorpvlMit  pcf- 
■Dm  M  eoold  not  bMir  tbe  liardirtii|;«  of  a  jonr- 
■•y  tftrottffh  the  wllderneot.  If  they  took  a 
ivMMA  iv  ■dTABca^  111  pngnancy,  tlMir  knives 
ipew  j^wifed  Into  her  oo^ele^  An  inlhnl, 
when  It  becune  tfOttMeaoae,  had  iu  bralae 
danbed  oat  against  the  next  tree  or  itone. 
flooMUMee,  to  toment  the  wretched  mother, 
Ibey  wonM  whip  and  beat  the  child  Ult  aloMat 
dead,  oc  hoM  it  aoder  water  till  ita  biaalh  waa 
Jaet  gone,  and  then  throw  it  to  her  to  comfort 
and  q«iet  It.  If  the  mother  could  not  leadily 
fltUI  Ma  waeptng,  the  hatchet  wae  burled  in  lie 
ifeaM.  AcaaUve  wearied  with  a  burden  laid 
ea  Ue  shoaideiB  area  oAen  mm  to  r«tt  la  the 
MOM  way.  If  any  one  proved  lefmctory,  or 
eraa  know*  to  have  beea  Instrumental  of  the 
deatb  a^an  ladiaa,  or  retaited  to  oae  who  had 
haaw  aa.  Iia  was  loriared  urith  a  llngerlaf  pun- 
tahneat,  geneially  at  the  Make,  whilet  the  oth- 
er capttvea  were  inmlted  with  the  sight  of  his 
■ispriee.  SMaeltmes  a  Are  would  be  hlndled 
a*d  a  thicMeainf  givea  eat  agalnsc  one  or 
Biwe,  th««gh  there  wae  ao  ioCentloa  of  saerl- 
ic^g  them,  only  to  make  sport  of  their  terrors. 
The  yoana  Indtene  often  •ignalixed  their  cniel- 
te  In  liaa.  ing  eaplhr-a  lahamaidy  oat  of  eight  of 
the  eider,  and  wliea  la^yiriry  «ae  mads  Into  the 
matter,  the  insuiiMl  ca|«tlve  mint  either  be  ek 
leat  er  put  the  best  face  on  it,  to  prevent  worse 
"  '     *    '  If  a  capdva  appeared 


sad  and  drjected,  be  wae  sane  to  meet  with  In- 
sall  ;  hot  if  ha  enatd  sng  and  dance  and  laugh 
wlih  hm  maaiers,  lie  wa« caressed  as  a  brother. 
They  had  a  strong  aveiekHi  to  negroes,  and 
Illy  kUlad  them  wlwa  they  fell  iota  their 


cr"' 


aina  waa  a  c<miflMitt  aftieadant  on  these 
dalafBl  captivities.  The  hidmas  when  they 
caaght  aay  game  devoured  It  ail  ai  ene  aitting, 
aad  tlMS  gliding  thtamslvaa  rtund  the  wali^ 
tiaveOed  wit  boat  sasteaance  tlU  chance  thmw 
laerr  fa  their  way.  The  capiives,  upused  to 
each  eanlae  ia|Mste  aad  afastlnenoes,  could  not 
sappost  the  aaiftll  of  the  ana,  nor  the  < 


»  craving 
«#'iJia  other*  A  ahaaga  of  masters,  though  ft 
soaMt«mca  psavad  a  reHaf  fiom  miseri ,  yet  rea- 
dered  the  praspeat  of  a  return  to  their  homes 
mare  dieiaat.  If  an  Indten  had  lost  a  ivlativa, 
a  prtasmarhoagbt  At  a  gaa,  a  haivhet,  or  a  Ihw 
sklaa,  emiet  eapply  the  place  of  the  dr-ceaeed; 
aad  ha  the  flither,  lirolher.  or  soa  of  the  porehas.' 


eelvea  ta  sach  bafbatoue  adoption^,  were  treated 
with  the  eaase  kiadaeee  astha  paiaMieia  whnea 
pbma  they  were  sabstlinled.  A  sale  among  the 
Ffaach  of  Oiaada  was  the  most  happy  event  to 
acapUre,  especiaHT  If  be  became  a  servant  in 
the  IhmUiy ;  thoegh  semetimee,  evea  there,  a 
prlaaa  waa  their  Tot,  tlH  orpectunny  presented 
far  thak  tedamption  *,  whilst  the  priests  em- 
phiyad  every  sadacing  art  to  convert  them  to 
the  papish  reHfloa,  and  induce  thedi  to  aban- 
doa  their  eoaatry.  Theae  droamstaaose,  join- 
ed with  the  more  ohvloas  hardships  of  travel- 
faif  half  aaked  and  barefoot  throagh  pathlem 
daeerta.  over  craggy  rooantnlns  and  deep 
iwawps,  Hiiaagh  fiael,  raii»  and  snow,  expos- 
ed hy  day  and  alght  to  the  iaclemency  of  the 
waatfmc.  and  la  summer  ta  the  venomoua 
stings  of  those  numberlees  insects  with  which 
the  woods  abound  *,  the  restless  anxiety  of 
mlad,  tha  sslioepeet  of  pam  seenee  of  pleasure, 
the  laaMmbraaca  ef  distant  frieade,  the  ba- 
rsavamante  azperlenoed  at  the  beginning  or 
daring  the  progress  of  the  captivity,  and  the 
daily  appteheneloa  of  death  either  by  fhmlne 
erthaaavaga  aaaaqf,  these  were  the  horrora 
af  sa  ladiaa captivity. 

Ob  the  other  bsod,  it  mast  be  acknowledged, 
that  thara  have  been  Instances  of  Justice,  gen- 
eiaetiy  aa4   teadettieei  daring    '" 


whtcb  aoald  bare  dane  honar  to  a  civilised 
people.  A  kiodarss  abowa  to  aa  Indian  wsa 
remembered  as  long  as  sn  injury  ;  and  persona 
have  hsd  their  lives  spared,  for  acuof  humanity 
done  to  the  ancestors  of  those  Indians  into 
whose  bands  they  have  fiilten.  They  would 
sitmetimes  **  carry  children  on  their  arms  and 
shoulders,  feed  their  prisoners  with  the  best  of 
their  provision,  and  pinch  themselves  rather 
than  then*  captives  should  want  food.'*  Whea 
sick  or  wounded,  they  would  affutd  them  prop- 
er means  for  their  recovery,  which  they  were 
very  well  able  to  do  by  their  knowledge  of 
simples.  In  thus  preserving  the  live*  and 
health  of  their  jprisotien,  they  doubtless  had  a 
v1f*w  of  gain.  But  the  most  reroaikably  ftvor- 
ablf*  circumstance  in  an  Indian  captivity,  was 
their  deceat  behavior  to  women.  1  have  nev- 
er read,  nor  beard,  nor  c  uld  And  by  imiuiry, 
that  any  woman  who  fell  into  their  hands  waa 
ever  treated  with  the  least  immodesty  ;  buC 
testimoal**s  to  the  coatrary  are  very  frrquent. 
Wheth  r  this  negative  virtue  is  to  be  ascribed 
te  a  natural  fricidity  of  consUturion,  let  philoa- 
ophers  inquire  ;  ib^  fact  Is  certain ;  ana  it  »es 
a  most  happy  clrcumMance  for  our  ibaialr  cap- 
tives, that  ia  the  midst  of  all  their  distfassee, 
they  had  ao  reasoa  ta  fear  ftom  a  savage  flba, 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  which  has  too  fre- 
quently disgraced,  not  only  the  personal,  bat 
the  national  character  ef  thoee,  «ha  maha 
large  piatsncea  to  civlliaatioB  aod  hnauutlty. 

Native  Bards;  a  Satirical  £ffu« 
uoft.  With  other  Oecanonal  Pieoea. 
By  J.  L.  M. 

Some  months  Bfo  our  northern  bards 
were  threatened  by  the  sotithem  pqMzv 
with  a  castightion  ;•—«  satire,  that  was  to 
eTerwhelm  the  most  eminent  of  them 
with  confosion.  We  ialt  no  Ihtle  almn 
9l  the  time,  feannir  that  some  of  our 
especial  friends  would  be  wholly  die- 
molished ;  but  we  have  read  <<  l«aliT« 
Bards"  and  our  fean  are  over.  It  adds 
one  more  to  the  list  of  American  literary 
failures. 

This  <'  Satirical  Effusion"  consists  of 
about  eight  hundred  lines,  most  of  whieh 
are  pentameters.  In  some,  the  author 
has  generously  added  a  foot  or  two  oTer 
and  above  the  Uwfiil  measure.  It  need- 
ed no  preface  to  inform  ua  that  the  thing 
is  the  work  of  an  unpractised  writer ;  the 
structure  of  the  yernfication  shows  great 
carelessness,  and  the  matter  wants 
method  and  arrangement  In  short,  it 
is  being  ^Ity  of  a  misnomer  to  call  it 
a  poem ;  it  is  a  mere  string  of  truisma 
and  common  places.  ^  As  a  satire  it  haa 
little  point  and  no  wit. 

J.  Li.  M.  complains  bitterly  of  tha 
degradation  of  American  literature,  ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, and  very  truly^  that  his  will  to 
disgrace  our  poor  scribblers  is  greater 
tlum  his  power.  Imitators  excite  his 
particular  displeasure,  affectation  rotises 
nis  indignation,  and  rhyming  in  albums 
fills  the  cup  of  his  wrath  to  overflowing. 
Yankee  poets  are  the  special  objects 


na 


Liierar^  Notices. 


of  his  refientment.  After  yentiiig  hu 
flouthem  spleen  at  their  expense,  he 
says, 

With  s  fntefal  beart  to  God, 
Devour  each  day  your  padding  and  yoar  cod. 
Comfort  yoanelvee  with  flaj|ODe,    coarafel 

cheer 
Yoar  maudlin  epirite  with  besotlinc  heer, 
Go,  plough  your  fields,  teach  hopeful  youth, 

engroee, 
Plant  onions,  notions  vend,  for  gold  sell  dross, 
Vote,  muster,  edit  journals,  import  tea, 
Make  Goshen  cheeses,  wretched  rum  for  sea. 
Bad  cloths,  and  flimsy  fobrlcs  for  the  mart 
Of  the  poor  south,  that  still  must  pay  and 

smart,  ice. 

These  lines  and  the  few  others  below, 
are  rather  more  than  fair  specimens 
of  our  author's  manner  and  powers. 
Heaven  knows  our  poetasters  have  need 
of  reproof,  but  to  he  rebuked  by  one 
like  J.  L.  M.  and  that  with  sectional 
asperity,  is  too  bad.  However,  the 
dimness  of  the  book  '^nullifies"  its  ill 
nature,  and  it  will  probaMy  be  read  by 
few  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
written.    If  J.  L.  M.  had  any  other  oh- 

1'ect  than  to  vent  his  overflowing  bile, 
ike  common  swearers,  in  hard  words, 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  it. 
We  have  been  unable  to  discern  the 
point  or  gist  of  a  single  paragraph,  nor 
do  we  know  a  writer,  or  class  of  writ- 
ers, to  whom  one  in  twenty  of  his  re- 
proaches can  appl^.  He  threatens,  if 
his  soi  disant  satire  does  not  take 
effect,  to  print  another,  which  we  ad- 
vise hispubhsher  not  to  make  a  joint 
stock  aflair.  The  threat  concludes  the 
piece,  thus ; 

Ye  mighty  small  ones,  and  ye  Tittle  great, 
IMl  to  tbe  task  again,  and  try  a  stiatn. 
Which  shall  not,  by  yoar  leave,  be  heard  ia 

vain; 
Again  Apollo's  aid  I  will  Invoke, 
And  ply  my  weapon  with  a  closer  stroke, 
Each  recreant  rhymester  shall  behold  his  name, 
And  notes  and  illustrations  speak  bis  shame. 
Now  have  I  purged  my  cboler,  spilt  my  gall, 
And  feel  more  placid,  I  shall  nought  recall. 
Write,  rave,  blaspheme,  I  do  despise  ye  an. 

We  feel  assured  the  "  miffhty  small 
ones  and  the  little  great,"  wiD  cordially 
rechirocate  the  sentiment  in  the  last 
half^  line,  when  they  shall  have  read 
J.  L.  M*8.  book. 

The  first  of  the  '<  Occasional  Pieces'* 
is  a  long  epistle  in  verse.  The  others 
are  short,  and  all  go  to  prove,  that,  if  the 
author's  forte  is  not  m  satire,  neither 
is  it  in  fugitive  poetry.  We  have  given 
his  book  more  notice  than  it  deserves, 
and  will  now  take  leave  of  it. 

Tales  of  the  Puritans.     The  Reg- 
icides; the  Fair  Pilgrim ;  Castine. 

These  three  stories  are  founded  upon 
incidents  which  are  among  the  most 
fitmiliaf  and  most  interesting  of  all  those 


in  whiefar  ilie  eariiest  faistory  of  New* 
Enghuod  is  so  rich ;  the  concealment  of 
Whalley  and  Goffe  at  New-Haven  and 
Hadley,  the  emigration  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella Johnson,  and  the  War  of  1709, 
with  the  Eastern  Indians.  Novel  mak- 
ing cannot  be  the  forU  of  the  writer ; 
and  thon^h  credit  is  certainly  due  to 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  compilation 
or  composition  of  the  volume,  yet  we 
think  the  naked  historical  &cts  fiu*  more 
romantic  than  his  (or  her)  style  or  fancy 
are  calculated  to  make  them.  We  can- 
not believe  that  any  but  a  person  who 
was  writing  by  the  pa^,  or  the  day, 
could  have  read  the  plain,  unvarnished 
tales  of  Pilgrim  life,  and  had  the  heart 
to  work  them  up  (to  use  a  significant 
technical  phrase)  in  such  a  tame  and 
unattractive  manner. 

An  Oration,  pronounced    before 

the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  July  4, 1831.  By 
John  G.  Palfrey. 

If  we  were  asked  why, — ^firom  the 
multitude  of  orations  pronounced  on 
the  late  celebration  of  independence 
and  since  published  bv  the  civil  or  so- 
cial communities  at  whose  request  they 
were  pronounced, — ^we  select  this  in 
particular  as  the  subject  of  a  notice,  it 
perhaps  may  not  be  easy  to  give  an  an- 
swer that  should  satisfy  the  inquirer, 
fiut  then  we  could  abundantly  satisfy 
our  own  conscience,  and  keep  itireefirom 
any  "  compunctious  visi tings*'  on  ac- 
count of  having  made  such  selection. 
Without  further  circumlocution,  we 
pronounce  it  the  best — ^immeasurably 
the  best — that  we  have  seen ;  and  tkai 
is  the  reason,  and  reason  enoa|^,  for 
the  choice.  The  style  of  Mr.  Pl3firey*a 
oration  is  plain,  familiar,  unafiected^ 
and  appropriate.  Its  morals  are  pure 
and  he&lthy.    Its  politics  are  sonnd  and 

Sracticable.  Its  whole  doctrine  is  the 
octrine  of  life — adapted  to  improve 
the  qualitv  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
individual  happiness,  and  to  secnre  the 
perpetuity  of  national  glory.  Among 
the  means  of  perpetuating  our  nationiu 
freedom,  Mr.  Palfrey  notices  three,  as 
especially  prominent — a  hearty  attach- 
ment in  the  people  to  the  union  of  the 
states— a  care  to  have  the  administra- 
tion in  proper  hands — and  a  Itterature 
of  our  own  production.  These  topics 
are  discussed,  illustrated,  and  enforced 
in  an  able  and  unanswerable  manner. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  no  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  deny  the 
propositions,   and  that,  therefore,    no 
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affUBint  on  each  topics  was  needed. 
Let  those  who  think  so,  read  the  argu- 
ment, and  possibly  they  may  discover 
that  Bome  things  are  amnitted  by  com- 
mon consent,  which  a  little  inyestiga- 
tion  will  prove  to  be  not  qnite  so  well 
established  as  common  consent  suppos- 
es. At  any  rate,  no  harm  can  arise  from 
the  discossion.  To  use  the  orator's  own 
language — 

TbeiB  is  so  coaqsering  men  wIk>  aie  tlwlv 
own  HMMUn.  Tim  to  no  cboatinf  mon  wko 
kavo  looked  closely  into  tbemMivet.  A  wtoa 
ohaerver  of  polilleal  caiucfl  and  Mnflequencei, 
In  ■fMCuinttaif  on  ibe  piobsMe  perpeially  of  oar 
Oiedoie,  would  by  no  means  ask,  with  the 
nealcsl  ooncorn,  what  annies  we  coald  bring 
into  tile  field,  or  wbat  ftinds  into  Lbe  Ueasory, 
but  maeh  laUier  what  principles  we  bad  im- 
bibed. It  Is  knowledge  and  ▼Irtne,  Intelieooal 
and  moml  power,  wblcb  a  discerning  patriot- 
iam  will  prompt  as  to  covet  by  way  of  secori- 
tice.  We  ehall  desirs  to  see  it  distinguished, 
■ot  only  by  tbe  reetiiade  and  wisdom  of  its  in- 
tennl  sm  fomign  administration,  bot  by  its 
sdvSBceo  In  science  and  art,  its  wsli  endowed 
and  eAelent  iastltations  for  prsysnting  and  re- 
dreaing  Uls,  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  of  every 
Bort.  mmd  diAuing  Infinrmaiion  suited  to  erery 
eoodilioM ;  by  the  high  tone  of  he  poblle  sen- 


Its  temperance  in  prosperitv,and  firm- 
turiiy  of  its  < 

it. '  We  shall  wish  to  secT^it 


ness  in  lerersss;  by  the  puriijr 

maoaers,  and  the  spirit  of  order  which  ev< 


domofttio 


to  every  man  a  happy  country  to  live  in, 
o  it  may  seem  to  every  mas  a  worthy 
jy  to  dmftnd. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geo- 
metry, simplified  for  beginners  not 
versed  in  Algebra.  By  Francis  J. 
Grund. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  part  containing  Plain  Geometry, 
has  been  before  the  public  some  montlis, 
and  has  passed  through  two  or  three 
editions.  The  second  part,  which  treats 
of  Solid  Geometry,  with  its  application 
to  the  solution  of  Problems,  has  been 
published  recently.  They  form,  how- 
ever, but  one  treatise;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  economy  should  be  sold  in  one 
volume. 

In  preparing  this  work,  we  think  Mr. 
Grand  has  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  the  community,  and  one  which  must 
be  very  acceptable  to  teachers.  Geom- 
etry is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  of  the  sciences,  whether  we 
regard  its  salutary  influence  upon  the 
mmd,  or  its  necessary  application  to 
the  Arts.  It  is  a  science  about  which 
every  man  and  eveiy  woman  must 
know  something,  practically  at  least; 
and  thev  would^  the  better  for  being 
thorougtily  versed  in  its  principles.  To 
the  mechanic,  especially,  it  is  a  science 
of  the  first  importance ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  taught  not  only  in  our  colleges  and 


aqadsmies,  but  ia  all  puUic  Slehoc^ 
In  a  word,  it  should  become  a  brand* 
of  common,  popular  education ;  and  we 
think  the  admirable  Treatise  of  Mr. 
Grund  will  do  much  towards  producing* 
this  result.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  in  this 
book-making  age,  that,  three  years  since, 
not  a  sincle  efomentary  work  on  the 
subject  of  Greometry,—- a  work  fitted  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,— could  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  it  is 
believed,— <sertainfy  not  in  this  country. 
But  this  deficiency  has  been  ably  and 
abundantlv  supplied  by  the  publica- 
tions of  Messrs.  Walker,  Hayward  and 
Grund ;  and  if  bovs  do  not  learn  Geom- 
etry now,  it  Ynli  not  be  for  the  want 
of  good  text-books. 

Mr.  Grund  was  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  work  which  he  undertook ;  and 
he  has  performed  it  well.  He  has 
studied  simpUcity,  yet  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  rigorous  demonstration.  The 
technical  terms,  tA«srsm,eoro22ary,#db^ 
2tttin,  dsc.  are  not  used.  Tbe  propoai' 
tions  come  as  answers  to  mteries,  wluch 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  discover ;  and 
his  axiomt  are  announced  as  truths. 
We  do  not  think  these  changes  of  much 
importance;  for  although  they  may 
make  the  book  ^fpear  to  be  on  the  tn- 
duetive  plan,  it  is  not  the  more  so  in 
fact.  In  some  instances  Mr.  Grund*s 
mode  of  demonstration  is  new  tons; 
but  it  is  insreniouB,  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Upon  the  whole,  we  regard 
the  Treatise  as  a  most  excellent  one, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  extensively 
introduced  into  the  academies  and 
schools  of  our  country. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book ; 
a  selection  of  Lessons  for  Reading,  in 

{irose  and  verse.  By  Ebeuezer  Bai- 
ey,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
High  School,  Boston. 

A  Reading-book  for  schools,  at  the 
present  day,  is  not  much  of  a  rarity. 
Scarcely  a  month  elapses  that  we  do  not 
see  a  new  one  advertised,  and  if  its 
author  or  publisher  does  not  accompany 
its  annunciation  with  a  column  or  two 
of  recommendations  and  newspaper- 
puffs,  paid  for  at  a  stipulated  price,  or 
extorted  from  the  writers  bjr  reiterated 
assaults  upon  their  patieuce  till  patience 
itself  becomes  a  vice,  why  then  it  must 
be  admitted  that  such  a  book  is  a  rarity. 
Mr.  Bailey's  selection  comes  before  the 
public  preceded  by  no  braxen-mouthed 
nerald  of  that  sort,  and  appeals  only  to 
the  common  sense  and  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  public  for  a  reward  for 
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jMtfVsUy  wikbk  itrlot  rcfvd  to  lueliiliiMiiy 
ukd  oertaialjr  ^^Mowtn  Dm  prMenee  of 
%  pore  vui  nfitttd  ta«te  sAa  of  a  de«p 
and  obafteadd  feoliiig  in  th«  comiiUer. 
Tliiv  lemark  will  be  found  eepeouUy 
troA  in  reforenoa  to  ike  artielea  in  po- 
•tiy,  whi^li  we  taken  from  the  writinn 
ef  tke  beet  modern  peeta,  both  Engliah 
and  American,  vet  without  emhraeinf 
Ihoee  that  hare  oeeome  hackneyed  ficom 
the  serrioe  into  which  they  have  been 
1  by  fonner  eompilem.    There  is 


nUeHbrtior&neyammaa^  ^__ 

MpHoM  of  oCberf,  by  which,  mora  thmo  by  all 
ooff  powen  baaMet,  the  ciaeUoiis  of  geniet  ara 


no  pteoe  in  the  ▼olome  which  ayoan* 
penoA  wmy  not  oommit  te  memory,  ead 
M  that  kis  inteUeotnal  treaeuie  la 
augmented. 

A  Lecture  on  Classioal  Learninff, 
br  Comeliue  C.  Felton,  Tutor  m 
ureek  in  Herrard  UniYersity. 

This  Lecture  is  contained  in  the  ^- 
uae  pokUehed  by  the  American  IniAi* 
tute,  of  which  we  aavm  9ome  account 
in  the  fint  number  ^  the  New^Eng land 
Hegazine.  We  eeleot  it  an  the  topic  of 
a  epeoial  notice,  because  we  beUcTO 
with  the  writer  that  •<the  mbjeot  of 
dueical  learning  it  one  of  immense  im- 
pertancey  when  considered  with  aU  its 
bearings  upon  the  inteUectual  culture 
of  our  times;"  and  because  we  further 
b^icTe  that  there  is  much  jprejudice  ex- 
isting on  this  subject,  which  every  in- 
drriuual  who  deems  that  prejudice  in* 
jnriboa  to  the  prorress  or  intellectual 
imptOTement  sboiila  assist  in  remoring . 
The  dnef  object  of  the  lecturer  is  to 
answer  the  Questions  of  those  skeptics, 
who  assert  tnat  the  main  reason  forgiv- 
ing importance  to  ancient  masters,  m  a 
course  of  liberal  education,  was,  in  for- 
mer times,  the  fkct^  that  they  were  the 
only  teachers.  This  reply  embraces  an 
exposition  of  the  claims  that  classical 
learning  has  upon  our  attention  and  re- 
spect, mt.  Fulton  thus  reasons  with 
these  skeptics. 

Much  wh  bM  been  expended  In  ridlcalinf 
the  psfeaiti  oTthe  phllologtoL  Bet  irae  phttee- 
opby  refaads  eyery  ouuilfiBatation  of  siiad, 
whether  in  the  Ibraui  of  leaf  aaga,  the  erea* 
tiena  of  poetry,  the  abatractlona  of  acience,  or 
the  godlike  gift  of  oratory,  aa  worthy  of  Ita 
atady.  The  mind,  the  eeaeatial  and  immortal 
pact  of  man,  ia  not  to  be  eontemaed  In  any  one 
of  Hm  thonaaad-lbld  aapecta  and  opeiatlona. 
Among  the  moat  cnrloua  and  anbtlle  of  theae 
operationa,  the  proeeai  unfolded  by  the  devel- 
opment of  apeech  may  teMy  be  elaaaed.  Thia 
gift,  ao  unlveraal,  ao  Indlapeneable,  like  the  air 
we  breathe,  la  acarcely  valued  becaaaa  Ma  loaa 
ia  rarely  felt.  But  let  na  reflect  a  moment 
upon  ita  Infinite  imporunce,  and  we  cannot, 
wkb  any  ihlng  like  the  apirit  of  true  phikieo- 
pbv,  aeom  iU  atndy,  aa  a  poerile  and  trifling 
object.  That  power,  by  which  all  other  now. 
en  are  gelded  and  Ibahioned,  by  whlca  all 


illaatialad  end  feiyiye,  the  iaatwimant  ef 
that  povrer,  the  aioat  InMniocM  and  InJehad  ef 
all  inatniroenta— can  It  indeed  be  ao  email,  ao 
eontempllble,  aa  to  fix  Juatly  npon  theae  enfac- 
ed  in  ita  aindy  ihe  aeemlM  epithela  of  *  w«id. 


opena  a  wide  and  carlooa  field  lothe  < 
tton  of  thoae  whoae  puraalta  lead  them  to  traoa 
the  Intricate  phenomena  of  intellecc  The 
■mat  diiicalty  in  atndyinirthe  phihmopliy  of 
mind,  miaea  from  tho  impalpaMe  nenira  of  the 
ot^Betotobeaoannedinthatalndy.    ~ 


leatiMoM, 


iaeneefihe  modea,  and  a  moat  a 

by  which  the  epeieHona  ef  in 

tIacUy  BMde  visible,    in  amdytng  langaifa, 

therefore,    we   are  in  ftci  aindyiag    amid. 


eye 
In  ^aatoffHig  lai 
the  power  ef  wl 


iaidinf  thia 


»■*■«■«■«,    www   ■■«  ■■■  iBui  aineyNig 

throogh  the  agency  of  lu  moat  poiely  ininiiee;. 

tMl  lailrament.      

net  only  altnii 

moat  einoieni  I 

aelvea  familiar  with  the  reaulla.  ■««  wv  »«» 
paaa  of  these  gifta  wbleh  make 
are  *  faaafnlly  and  wondevftilly 
unaiita  eaa  have  no  eilMr  aen> 

deney  thnn  te  Miengthaa  and  elevau  the  mind, 

and  piepare  il  eenaaqneaJy,  to  act  with  nam 

R,  dignity  nml  auoeeaa,  npon  the  vorleaa  e^ 
•apreeentrdtei  It  in  Ufa.    Bet  tl  ia  aaM,  the 


aledent  of  language  ia  emntoyed  nbeet  < 
to  the  neglect  of  tkirngB^,  1  ennnnt  help  cnUinv 
auch  reaaoning,  or  rather  aneh  naaertloae,  for  ia 
ia  not  raaaoning,  pwiv  unmeaning  cnnL  WnaU 
Ing  tlaae  npon  ««rdb  to  the  negiod  of  lU^ga.' 
An  not  worda,  leaiitlee  f  Hnve  they  ma  a 
aeparaia,  aa  Independent  ezlainnee  f  Nny, 
more }  have  they  not  a  power  to  Mk  np  the 
aool,  toaway  natlona  even,  aachaa  not4her 
tki»jf9  ever  pueaeaaed  or  ever  can  poaaeaa? 
Did  not  the  worda  of  Deaaoathenee  carry  more 
dread  to  the  henH  of  Philip  thnn  the  ammof 
Athena  and  the  fortreaaaa  of  her  iribniary 
citieal  Rave  not  Ihe  worda  ef  Homer  toached 
the  hearia  and  rooard  the  imaglontiona  of  my- 
riads, many  centnriea  ainoe  thr  walla  of  Tr^ 
and  the  armamenta  of  Oteeea  perWied  htm  the 
fbce  of  the  earth,  and  the  aito  of  Firlam'a  capJk 
tal  waa  loat  from  the  memoriea  of  aaen  ?  It  ia 
tree  that  the  trifling  and  qotbMing  of  some  phi- 
lolegtata  give  a  planaible  air  to  the  objeattena 
ralaedagnlnat  thMo  atndiea.  Bat  weald  yon 
condemn  the  niatbematlea,  because  one  votary 
of  the  Bcleoce  declared  hie  contempt  for  Rim^ 
diae  Loat  a  work  which  proved  no  tmih  by  a 
chain  of  geometrical  or  nlgabtnlc  raanoningf 
Would  you  reject  geology,  becansp  na  enthaai- 
aat  valaea  a  stone,  apparently  worthleaa,  aaoee 
than  a  aplendid  product  of  imaginntion? 
Would  yon  abut  your  mind  agafnat  the  beanii- 
ful  acienee  of  botany,  beennae  yea  have  aaea 
oneao  abeorbed  in  ita  atndy  that  he  woaM  ez- 
pend  more  ftozioua  care  In  rearing  a  puny  hot> 
honae  plant,  than  in  alleviating  aorrow  or  aav- 
Ing  lifb  ?  Are  yea  prepared  to  throw  awny  the 
hepea  of  religion,  becnuae  a  few  bigoia,  attnch- 
ing  an  oventralned  Imporunce  to  Ulfles^  make 
It  appear  abeurd,  and  atrip  it  of  almoat  every 
attrmuto   that  can  "*    


your  reapect? 
Analogy,  I  am  awaro,  la  not  arcnment ;  but 
the  aame  kind  of  leaaoning,  whicn  ia  aimed  at 
philological  atndiea,  mightbe  aimed  with  equal 
aucceaa  against  evenr  acience  we  valae,  every 
tnith  we  hold  ancreo. 

After  stating  these  peneral  considerar 
ttons  that  recommena  the  study  of  Ian* 
ffuage,  Mr.  FeHon  proceeds  to  mention 
Uke  peculiar  claims  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, without  the  aid  of  which,  it  ia 
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W..WWM*.,  it  ifl  impoMible  to  nnder- 
fltud  the  xbll  power  of  our  Temacular 
toogae.  This  poaition,  though  often 
diapatod,  he  aMumee  as  incontroverti- 
ble  a  fact  bejond  diaeuanon  and  argu- 
ment. The  influence  of  the  Hebrew 
upon  ita  aueceaaor,  the  Greek  hmguage, 
ia  declared  to  be  "  aa  clearly  perceptible 
•a  any  phenomenon  in  phyaical  ad- 
enee.  The  Latin  ia  equally  indebted 
to  the  Greek ;  and  "  Yam  would  be  Ida 
labofB,  who  ahould  eaaay  to  comprehend 
the  elforta  of  Roman  geniua,  without 
first  hatening  to  the  inatructton  of 
Rmiie*a  literary  writera.*'  Our  own 
hai^oage  ia  derived  in  part  from  the 
Latm,  and  ao  ftr  aa  that  part  goea,  Mr. 
FeltOB  declarea  "  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
ia  eaaential  to  one  who  would  under- 
atand  it  lully,  and  write  it  with  certain- 
ty and  effect."  Mr.  Felton  noticee  the 
excepdona  which  have  been  urged  of 
such  men  aa  Dr.  Ftanklin,  who  have 
written  our  language  in  great  purity 
and  elegance  without  having  been 
trained  m  the  daaaical  aehoola;  but 
thinks  there  ia  little  argument  to  be 
drawn  from  an  example  like  that  of 
Franklin  a^nst  the  utility  of  claaaical 
learning.    Tor 

Aeeordlnff  to  hit  ofwn  aialeaMnto,  btottyte 
was  forowd  bf  ctowlyiniiatlnfilie  best  imntota 
•r  EaglMli  compotUioii— ihe  papsrt  of  Um  Spee- 


rMch,  we  nil  know,  are  fh>in  the  peai 
oTdM  tatM  aecomptlihed  clawleal  achftlari  Eng- 
1mi4  tea  ever  MMoced.  Tbe  porlly ,  tlmplicUy 
aa4  Wtmmj  oitk.  Pranklln'iftyle,  ttierefore,  is, 
after  all,  tbe  eooarqueoce  of  an  ezqaieite  taste 
is  ancient  literature  j  altbiMig h  wltb  bim.  it 
eooMii  at  second  band.  Is  any  one  prepared  to 
any  ibat  the  laaaasM  of  Pianklin  would  not 
have  bosfi  mors  bold,  RMro  stirrinf .  nM»re  elo- 
VMnt,  liad  bis  OBiad,  after  havlag  been  colti> 
Taied  and  reflned  In  the  »tady  -f  antiquity, 
ghroo  ftoo  scope  to  its  acknowledged  powers, 
aed  acted  fcy  Its  own  resistless  inpalsss,  aa- 
tianollod  by  tbe  fbttors  of  Inllation  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpoae  to  give  an  analy- 
aia  of  Mr.  Felton'a  whole  argument^  nor 
to  transfer  from  his  pages  to  oura  hia 
ftsctnating 


ciiticiama  on    the 


poetrv, 
the  oratory  and  the  philoaophy  of  the 


Greeka.  Our  purpoae  will  have 
been  acoompliahed  if  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  awakening  the  attention  of 
parents  to  a  anbject  of  aome  interest  to 
them  and  more  to  their  children. 

Mr.  Felton  atatea  in  a  preiktorv  note, 
that,  owing  to  the  impoaaibility  or  doing 
justice  to  Uie  anbject  in  a  amgle  dis- 


courae,  he  has  indulged  in  '<  a  rapid 
grouping  of  topica,  a  superficial  and  a 
hnmed  aeriea  of  aketchinga,  with  as 
much  of  apecial  pleading  aa  the  occa- 
sion permitted ;"  and  that  it  it  hit  pur- 
poae **  to  moiud  theae  materials  mto 
a  volume  of  moderate  eompasa,  and 
submit  it,  at  some  future  period  to  the 
American  Institute.**  Hiabook  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  the  friends  of  liberal 
education. 

Haverl^ill ;  or  Memoin  of  an  Offi- 
cer in  the  Army  of  Wolfe.  By  James 
A.  Jones. 

In  reading  thia  work,  we  were  &vop- 
ablv  atmok  with  the  power  of  tha 
aatnor  in  deaoribing  the  acenea  and 
events  of  hia  hero^  youth,  and  his 
flraphic  manner  of  depicting  Jamaica. 
There  ia  a  very  mtty  creature  too  in 
the  gentle  Mary  Danvera,  who  firat  per- 
aiuuMd  Haverhill  to  "  become  as  diaun* 
guiahed  for  the  knowledge  that  was 
within  hia  means,  aa  he  waa  before  leaa 
filvofably  noted  for  hia  ignorance.**  The 
tranaformation  waa  no  less  than  that 
worked  upon  Cymon.  Haverhill  thus 
described,  waa  picked  up  a  waif  on  the 
sea,  by  one  of  tne  fleet  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Quebec.  Wolfe  gave  him 
a  commission,  after  which  he  auffered 
many  of  the  hardships  incident  to  love 
and  war.  Wolfe,  however,  ia  not  drawn 
in  the  proportiona  of  a  hero— had  the 
author'a  Wolft  been  <' called  by  any 
other  name/'  it  would  not  be  Hionffit 
that  be  waa  deacribing  that  loat  soldier. 
Another  character  taken  from  hiatory, 
ia  that  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  thou^ 
there  ia  no  important  agency  given 
to  **the  greateat  philoaopher  of  the 
weatern  world." 

Haverhill,  aa  a  production  of  genius, 
is  unequal  in  difi*erent  parte.  The  au- 
thor haa  a  very  respectable  talent  in 
describing  familiar  scenes  which  have 
a  atrong  and  agreeable  amack  of  New- 
England.  Were  all  portions  of  Haver- 
hilTequal  to  its  beat  puts,  the  author 
would  deserve  great  commendation. 
Aa  it  is— if  he  will  subject  himaelf  to 
severe  discipline— his  mind,  we  mean — 
he  may  well  pass,  in  this  line,  an  honor- 
able distinction. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


^HK    LATB    IlAIAH    ThOMAB.      At  a 

meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in 
"Worcester,  on  tiie  30th  of  Jane,  a  pre- 
amble ana  sondzy  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident and  benefactor  of  the  institution. 
The  counsellors  residing  in  Worcester 
were  requested  to  cause  a  biography  to 
be  written  for  insertion  in  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
and  to  place  in  the  librarr  some  smt- 
able  memorial  of  the  late  President. 

Africait  Coloht.  a  colony  was  es- 
tablished in  the  early  part  or  1830.  at 
Wilberforce,  in  Upper  Canada,  by  color- 
ed people,  emigrating  from  Ohio,  who 
were  cmiged  to  seek  a  settlement  else- 
where in  consequence  of  a  law  in  that 
State,  which  took  effect  the  preceding 
June,  **  ordering  every  colored  person 
in  that  state  not  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  property  therein  named,  or 
giving  security,  to  remove  out  of  the 
state,  under  the  penalty  of  being  sold  as 
a  slave . "  The  colony  originally  consist- 
ed of  about  two  hundrea  persons,  who 
purchased  eight  hundred  acres  of  the 
Canada  company,  on  which  the  settle- 
ment has  been  made;  and  on  which 
they  erected  twenty-five  log  houses. 
Daring  the  last  year,  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  joined  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  daring  the  spring,  forty 
families,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons,  emigrated  there  fVom 
the  city  of  New-Tork,  besides  others 
from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  emigrants  ar- 
riving at  the  African  settlement  is  con- 
stant^ increasing.  The  colony  has  re- 
cently purchased  from  the  Canada  com- 
pany, two  thousand  additional  acres,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation. The  number  of  persons  m  the 
settlement  at  present,  exceeds  two  thou- 
sand, and  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  log  houses.  Timber  has  been 
cleared  on  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  is 
under  cultivation. 

The  Horned  Snake.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  young  man  of  respectability,  in 
passing  through  a  wood  in  one  of  the 
southern  states,  encountered  one  of 
these  serpents,  which  immediately  at- 
tacked him  without  being  at  all  provok- 
ed. His  eye  chanced  to  nil  upon  it,  at 
the  moment  it  had  thrown  itsefrinto  the 
hoop  form,  and  having  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  he  fortunately  parried  the  blow 
aimed  at  him,  by  striking  the  reptile  as 


it  threw  himself  towards  him.  Not  dis- 
couraged by  his  fiiilure,  the  snake  re- 
newed the  charg^^the  gentleman  step- 
ping backwards  and  defending  hinuielf 
with  his  cane ;  for  he  had  hewd  of  the 
danger  of  nrnmitf  from  the  foe.  In  this 
wajr  he  defended  himself  successively 
against  eight  several  attempts  to  strike 
him; — ^the  enraged  creature,  at  every 
failure,  immediately  throwing  itself  in- 
to the  same  form  and  sprin^ng  towards 
him  with  the  tail  foremost.  After  the 
eighth  effort,  the  serpent,  whether  from 
euaustion  or  the  blows  he  had  receiv- 
ed, was  unable  to  resume  the  form  in 
which  it  had  continued  its  attack, — 
though  it  made  several  unsuccessful  atr 
tempts  to  do  so — and  was  kiUed.  It 
was  between  seven  and  a  half  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  seven  inches  in  circum- 
ference—of a  light  ash  color,  with  dark 
ash  spots  along  the  back,  tapering  in  its 
form,  and  with  a  hard  homy  substance, 
about  two  inches  long  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  was  sufSciently  pointed  to 
inflict  a  wound.  Under  the  tail,  and 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  point  was  a 
slit  about  an  inch  long,  through  which, 
when  the  point  was  pressed  shghtly  up- 
wards, projected  a  small  polished  tube 
about  tne  sise  of  a  common  straw, 
brought,  however,  to  a  point ;  through 
this  point  it  is  supposed  the  virus  was 
injected  into  the  wound  made  by  the 
horn,  which  pressed  upon  a  bag  or  sack 
of  poison,  situated  at  tne  spot  where  the 
horn  was  joined  to  the  body.  When 
the  point  struck  any  obiect,  it  was 
slightly  elevated,  thus  at  tne  same  time 
pressing  upon  the  sack  at  the  root,  and 
protrucung  the  tube  through  the  slit, 
directly  to  the  wound. 

The  gentleman  who  killed  it,  states 
that,  as  well  as  he  could  ascertain,  the 
serpent  leaped  forward  about  a  length 
and  a  half,  or  about  twelve  feet,  at  each 
effort  he  made  to  strike.  The  motion 
was  quick  and  strong,  and  consisted  in 
throwing  itself  from  the  hoop  fivrm  into 
a  straight  line,  while  the  force  it  em- 
ployea  seemed  to  push  it  fiirward  about 
four  feet  at  every  exertion. 

Mines  and  Minerals.  A  gentle- 
man in  Vermont,  recently  spent  a  leis- 
ure half  hour  in  visiting  a  mine  just 
opened  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Brain- 
tree.  Some  specimens  proved,  on  anal- 
ysis, to  be  composed  of  iron,  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  witn,  possibly,  a  slight  and 
unimportant  admixture  of  other  metals. 
The  vein  or  bed,  he  could  not  deter- 
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inm«  which  it  i»-^  known  to  he  at 
least  a  mile  in  length.  An  abundance 
of  elegant  apecimena  can  he  easily  pro> 
cored.  An  intereating  locality  of  sul- 
phoreta  haa  been  opened  in  v  ershirey 
about  five  milea  north  firoaa  the  copper- 
aa  worka  in  Strafford,  and  nearly  m  a 
range  with  the  Tein  wrought  at  that 
place.  Of  three  apecimena  given  for 
examination  last  wwter,  one  was  pjrrit- 
oofl  copper,  containing  eighteen  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  copper;;  another  was 
a  magoetic  sulphuret  of  iron ;  and  the 
third  waa  sulphuret  of  iron^  with  an 
extra  charge  of  iron.  Probably  the 
copper  at  this  mine  variea  considerably 
in  itarichneaa.  In  what  proportion  the 
several  ores  exist,  is  unknown.  Their 
quantity  is  abundant,  and  their  situation 
extremely  favorable  for  working.  In 
Corinth,  near  the  place  before  mention- 
ed, is  a  locality,  mm  which  the  same 
ffentleman  obtained  what  appeared  to 
De  fracments  of  very  beantinu  crystals 
cf  oxid  of  Titanium — several  varieties. 
Cyaaite  is  said  to  be  abundant  and 
beautilul  in  ita  immediate  vicinity. 

New  Food  poa  Cattlk.  The  Anuri- 
csa  Farmer  contains  a  commtmication 
from  Mr.  Exum  Lewis,  of  Edgecomb, 
(N.  C.)  detailing  a  new  mode  of  fiit- 
lening  cattle.  The  food  used  is  tur- 
nips and  cotton  seed,  in  equal  quantities, 
boOed  together,  with  a  litde  aalt  in  it. 
He  says  he  has  fully  tried  it.  and  that 
this  preparation  is  preferable  to  any 
food  he  ever  made  uae  of.  The  tumipe 
should  be  waahed  clean. 

NkW  APPLICATIOir  OF  HoRSS  PoWSK. 

A  new  mode 
move 

covered  by  Mr.'George  Page,  of  Keene. 
The  horse  is  mounted  upon  a  band  made 
of  leather  and  narrow  piecea  of  plank 
and  thia  band  passes  round  two  cylin- 
der* or  drums  about  two  feet  apart,  the 
axles  of  which  are  horizontal,  and  one 
of  them  higher  than  the  other.  The 
band  is  supported  by  small  wheels, 
which  run  on  a  railway  placed  under 
each  edge.  The  harness  of  the  horse 
is  attached  to  an  immoveable  post  placed 
near  the  cylinder.  When  made  to 
draw,  the  band  moves  backward  under 
him>  the  moving  of  the  band  cauaes 
the  cylinders  to  revolve,  and,  a  geer 
being  attached  to  the  axle  of  one  of 
them,  motion  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  machinery.  It  can  be  used  to  move 
machinery  constructed  for  almost  any 
purpose,  out  will  probably  be  most  used 
to  propel  boats  on  rivers.  It  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  applied  to  any  purpose  but 


w  mode  of  applying  horse  power  to 
» machinery,  haa  lately  been  dia- 


sawittg  wood,  and  thia  it  performs  with 
great  expedition.  With  two  men  to 
tend  it,  tne  proprietor  aays  he  can  aaw 
tMrhf  corda  or  a  mixture  of  soft  and 
hard  wood  in  a  day,  cutting  it  twice  in 
two. 

A  Fairy  Land,  on  Nxw  El  Dora- 
do. Accounts  from  the  west  say  that 
the  streams  in  the  Huron  country  glide 
over  pebbles  of  cornelian,  topai*,  jaaper, 
agate,  opal  and  quartz,  and  are  as  pure 
as  crystal.  They  are  cool  enough  for 
drinking  ia  the  hottest  day  in  August. 
The  great  lead-mines  are  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  this  district.  They  have 
been  wrought  but  three  years,  by  com- 
paratively few  persons,  and  under  every 
poBsible  dindvantags ;  yet  nearly  thirty 
million  pounda  of  fead  have  been  made 
there.  Only  about  a  mile  square  of 
aurface  has  yet  been  opened,  and  from 
this  thirty  million  pounds  more  might 
be  extracted  without  opening  a  new 
mine.  The  whole  of  the  lead  district 
occupies  a  sur&ce  one  hundred  miles 
souare,  including,  however,  a  district 
or  copper  ore  about  twenty  miles  lonj| 
and  four  or  five  J)road.  The  climate  ui 
fine  and  pure,  and  the  soil  of  the  prair- 
ies is  admirable  for  erain.  Among  the 
curiosities  is  a  sort  (»  vegetaUe  €ompas$y 
the  <<  rosin  weed,"  from  the  position  of 
whose  leaves  it  is  said  that  the  north 
and  south  points  can  be  ascertained. 

Palm  Leaf  Hats.  This  description 
of  hats,  which  have  recently  come  into 
extensive  use  are,  manufactured  to  a 
surprising  extent  in  New  England,  but 
principal^  in  Massachusetts.  The 
manuncturing  of  them  commenced  in 
1626,  in  consequence  of  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  the  duty  laid  on  im- 
ported Leghorn  straw  and  grass  hats. 
It  is  believed  that  in  this  vear  alone ,  up- 
wurds  of  two  millions  or  hats  will  be 
made,  the  average  value  of  which  is 
about  three  dollars  a  dozen,  amounting 
to  half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  Wor- 
cester county  it  is  supposed  half  the 
quantity  above  atated  will  be  made. 
The  leaf  is  imported  from  the  island  of 
Cuba;  last  year  six  hundred  tons, 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  re- 
ceived. The  hats  are  all  made  at  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  by  girls 
from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  are 
then  sold  to  the  country  merchants, 
who  collect  them  together  and  send 
them  to  the  Boston,  New-Tork  and  oth- 
er markets.  They  are  made  of  every 
quality,  varying  from  25  cents  to  |St 
each,  and  suited  to  the  man  of  fashion 
or  the  laborer. 
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DEATHS, 

AND   OBITUARY   NOTICES   OV  PERSONS   LATELY   DECEASED. 


In  New- York,  on  Monday,  July  4, 
JAMES  MONROE,  ez-president  of  the 
United-SUtes,  in  the  seyenty-third  year 
of  hiB  age.  Mr  Monroe  was  bom  in 
September^  1759,  in  Weetmoreland 
eoonty,  Vircinia,  on  the  Potomac,  on 
land,  of  whidi,  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fwe,  hie  ancestor,  who  first  migrated 
to  this  country,  was  the  original  grantee. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
Gk>Uege,  and,  in  1776,  entered  the  rev- 
olutiona^  mrmy  as  a  cadet.  He  was 
toon  after  appointed  a  lientenant,  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  marched  to 
New-Tork  and  joined  the  army  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Washington.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  or  Harlem 
Heights  and  White  Plains,  in  the  re- 
treat throoffh  the  Jerseys,  and  in  the 
attack  on  Trenton.  In  the  last  he  was 
in  the  vanguard,  and  received  a  ball 
throuj^h  his  left  shoulder.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  action,  he  was  honored  with 
a  captain's  commission.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  Aid  to  Lord  Sterling, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  during  the 
campaigns  of  1777  and  1778,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  actions  of  Brandvwine, 
Germantown  and  Monmouth.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  these  actions. 
By  entering  the  family  of  Lord  Ster- 
ling, he  lost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  regain,  but  as  this 
could  not  be  regularly  done,  Washing- 
ton recommended  him  to  me  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  who  authoriseo  the 
raising  of  a  regiment,  and  gave  him  the 
comnuLud.  Col.  Monroe  having  failed  to 
raise  his  regiment,  resumed  me  study 
of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  then  Governor  of  Virginia. 
He  was  active  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
militia  in  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
Virginia ;  and,  in  1780,  he  visited  the 
southern  army  under  De  Kalb,  as  a 
military  commissioner,  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Jefferson.  In  1782,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  and  the  same,  year  by  that 
body,  a  member  of  the  executive 
council.  In  1783,  at  the  age  of  24,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  old  Con- 

Sees,  in  which  he  served  three  years, 
e  was  always  at  his  post,  engaged  in 
the  most  arduous  duties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  settle  the 
controversy  between  New- York  and 
Massachusetts.  In  1787  he  was  again 
returned  to  the  Assembly  of  Virgmia, 
and,  in  1788  was  a  member  of  the  con- 


vention of  that  state,  to  decide  on  th« 

S resent  constitution  of  the  United 
>tates.  In  1790  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  the  United 
States,  in  which  body  he  served  until 
1794.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary ,  to  France,  horn 
whence  ne  returned  in  1796.  In  1799, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  situation  he  served  the 
constitutiona]  term  of  three  years.  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  minister  extra- 
ordinary to  FVanee,  to  act  in  oonjuno- 
tion  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  vnmttn 
resident  there.  The  same  vest-  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Londcm,  and  the 
next  year  to  Spain.  In  1806,  in  con- 
lunction  with  the  late  William  Pinkney , 
ne  was  again  appointed  minister  to  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Monroe  having  been  prom- 
inently brought  forward  as  a  canoidate 
for  the  Presidency,  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  he  returned,  but  withdrew 
from  the  canvass.  In  1810  he  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  Aasem- 
bhr  of  Virginia,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  Got- 
emor  of  thai  state.  On  the  96th  No- 
vember, 1811,  he  was  appointed  aeo- 
tetary  of  state.  Gen.  Annstrong  having 
been  dismissed  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Monroe  volvntarily  under- 
took the  management  of  it.  After  ha 
had  reduced  to  order  the  War  Depart- 
ment, he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  De- 
partment of  State^  which  he  continued 
to  exercise,  until,  in  1817,  he  was  chos- 
en by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  successor  of  James  Madison,  who 
yet  survives  him.  In  1691,  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  vote,  unanimous  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  vote  in  New- 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  so  devoted  to  the 
public,  and  his  own  afiairs  were  so 
much  neglected,  that  two  munificent 
grants,  one  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, of  thir^  thousand  dollars,  will 
scarcely  pay  his  debts.  Those  grants 
evince  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
the  merit  of  him  who  was  their  object. 
With  talents  greatly  inferior  to  his  pre- 
decessors or  immediate  successor,  he 
was  BO  fortunate,  as  to  make  his  admin- 
istration, on  the  whole,  more  accept- 
able to  tne  people  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual who  has  filled  the  chair  of  the 
first  magistrate. 

Mr.  Monroe  died  at  the  house  of  S. 
L.  Gouvemenr,  his  son-in-law.     He 


ObUiuurf  NHiui. 


A  ftr  Willie  tinMy  tnd  hh 
dmih  had  bees,  £br  wvenl  diiyt,  mo- 
BMtttexily  expected.  He  wte  permiUed 
to  luurer  till  the  birtk-daj  of  me  ooon- 
tiy'e  Breedem,  uid  then  expired  witfaont 
ft  etmnne. 

Tlftenmenl  of  Mr.  Monroe  took  place 
OB  tbe  sereBth  day  of  inly.  Accord- 
mg  to  preriooe  ■Roaffeinenti,  the  body 
was  deliTered  into  tne  charge  of  the 
Committee  of  the  CorporatioBy  at  three 
o'doek,  who,  under  an  eacort  of  oaYal- 

2y  remored  it  to  a  platform  erected  for 
a  pvpMe  in  front  of  the  City  HaU, 
the  moffled  belle  of  the  diiiereBt  ehnrch- 
ea  tolling,  and  the  batteriea  firing  min- 
nte  gone.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Amoral  eeremoniala,  bnaineaa  throngh- 
oot  the  city  waa  generally  anapenctod, 
and  the  afaopa  and  ofioea  doaed.  When 
the  coffin  containing  the  remaina  reach- 
ed the  Hall,  it  waa  placed  npon  the 
platform,  while  W.  A.  Dner,  Eeq. 
rreaident  of  Colombia  College,  pro* 
Bonnoed,  before  the  thouaanda  aaaem- 
hled  in  the  Park,  a  abort  and  apptopri- 
ale  addreea,  of  which  the  followmg  ia 
anabotract— 
FwOmm  CiHMa»— Another  aealvenary  of  oer 


bf  the  deata  of  aaotker  of  tboM  patriMi  who 
aHteei  to  aehtove  It— of  another  of  tboM 
munmen  who,  allar  a  long  eovna  of  pablic 
aarvlee,  etialnod  tbe  hlghatt  olico  hi  that  gov. 
era»eatf  tothe  loandailon  of  which  he  hU 
eeetnhated  by  an  aariy  dtvotloa  of  life  and 
fbitewe  to  hit  coantnr> 

Did  tbieerent  sUnd  aingle  in  oar  aanala— 
weffeltenconaeetedlnoermeiBorlM  with  the 
denthaee  a  formor  aenlvenary  ef  the  nme 
gleilei  day— of  two  of  hi«  lil«atrlooa  prade- 
ca— m  >vn  then  a  ■inllar  removal  of  the 
I  woeld  beTebeen  deenMd  admonitory, 


paapdnta  notier.  Bet  followinf  aa  it  doea  that 
eifnal  anion  in  their  flljbt  from  thli  world  of 
the  Inuaoital  aplrita  oTAdama  and  JefTeieoB, 
tbe  depirture  of  Mr.  Monroe  moat  Impieae  na 
wltb  nn  awfel  aanae  of  a  Divine  inlerpoaltion, 
nnd  awahea  a  livelier  gnuitade  for  tlie  favor 
and  protectloa  of  an  ovemillng  Providence 

Amongit  onr  national  bleaatnga.  wo  may  In- 
deed ennmefate  not  merely  tlie  Itvea,  bni  the 
very  deetba  of  man  like  him  whoaa  mortal  re- 
BMuna  now  lie  before  na.  For  hla  I1A»  waa 
anent  ia  nwfhlneaa  to  hla  eoantry — and  hla 
oaeth  impeita  a  neater  aanctlty  to  her  inaiita- 
tlooa.  It  woeld  be  avperdnoea,  fellow  ciu 
laene,  to  deuin  yon  with  a  anrmtlve  of  eventa, 
which  are  lnlerw<»ven  with  the  hiatory  of  thia 
aatioo,  and  which  mnat  needa  be  fanillar  to 
an  who  iMve  waieiied  tu  praaperlty,  or  who 
valee  itn  renoim.  It  ia  enoogh  on  thIa  ocea- 
aiee  to  remind  yoo,  that  in  the  varlona  puUle 
employmenu  in  which  the  deceaaed  waa  en- 
nged  for  half  a  century,  he  waa  dlatlngolahed 
for  tbe  ardor  nf  hie  petriotiam.  and  tbe  nprlgbt- 
neaa  ef  lila  inbentlona,  for  valor  and  peraever' 
anee  aa  a  aoidter—for  induatry,  caution,  and 
fidelity  na  n  itateaman.  And  although  before 
be  reached  the  Mgheat  ttatlon  to  which  he 
eeeld  be  elevnted  by  the  fovor  or  gratltode  of 
Ma  eoentryBMn,  he  bad  not  eacaped  the  polit- 
ical eontroveralea  of  the  time,  yet  party  apirtt 
bad  tbeaaeftraabilded,  aad  polltlnl  adver- 
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waa  firat  cboaen  agalnat  a  merely  nominal  op- 
poaltlon,  and  waa  re-elected  by  n  unanlmoua 
vote,  die  admlnlatimtlen  of  that  high  office 
wee  not  oaly  cberacteriaed  for  ita  temperate 
aad  impartial  tpirlt,  but  It  exhibltad  Jaat  aad 
llbeml  viewa  of^ national  policy,  and  waa  alg- 
nallsed  by  the  firm  altitude  and  enlightened 
prtnelpiee  which  It  aaaeaMd  in  regard  to  tbe 
Booth  Americaa  Bepublica,  nnd  in  aupport  of 
the  integrity  and  inviolabiUty  of  tbe  Weetera 
Continent. 

At  tbe  explmtlon  of  tbe  oaenl  teiai  of  aar- 
vtee  be  retired  permaaently  liom  pnblte  lifo  | 
but  the  time  be  bnd  devoted  to  it  hnd  prevent- 
ed him  from  heatowing  tlwl  attention  (o  hla 
private  alfoin  which  waa  eeaentlat  to  the  com- 
fort of  hla  declining  yenra.  With  a  broken 
cooatitntion.  and  Impnfred  fortune,  lie  aought 
for  renoae  In  th«  boaom  of  hie  family,  and 
looked  for  hh  remoneiation  to  tlie  Joatice  of 
hla  country  *,  from  the  one,  he  received  all  the 
coneolation  which  thIa  world  could  aAird^ 
fimm  the  other,  a  gratefol  ackaowledgemeat  of 
ble  clalma. 

Upon  na,  however,  fellow-citliena;  and  upoa 
our  poaterlty,  heatlll  baa  clalma,  which  money 


paif^nor  deaU  extlngulah.  We  owe  to  bla 
memorv  a  laatlng  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
blood  ahed  In  hla  youth  in  defence  of  our  lib- 
ertlee— for  the  vigor  of  manhood  exhaaaied 
m  bla  eflbrta  to  promote  our  natioael  inlaraaie 
—end  for  tbe  experlenoe  of  bla  age  devoted  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  our  political  welfora 
end  aecurlty.  And  whilat  we  commit  hla 
body  to  the  eerth  from  which  it  eprang,  and 
coounend  bli  aool  to  tbe  beavea  wheace  II 
leaned,  let  ua  not  forget,  my  counuymen, 
another  and  a  higher  debt  due  to  the  great 
Kuler  of  the  Unlverae  for  tbe  example  of  audi 
a  life,  and  for  tbe  glory  of  anch  a  death. 

The  military  in  ^e  meantime  had 
formed  in  line  on  the  went  aide  of  Broad* 
way.  The  aocietiea  and  botyee  of  eit> 
isens  had  moTed  to  the  Park  from  theit 
different  places  of  aaaembling.  When 
the  addreea  waa  concluded,  the  body 
waa  carried  through  Broadway,  into 
8t.  Panl's  Chnrch,  the  Tomkina  JNnee 
acting  aa  a  gnard  of  honor,  followed  by 
the  relations  and  mourners,  the  clergy, 
,the  corporation,  ftcnlty  and  studente  of 
Columbia  College,  and  citizens.  The 
funeral  service  was  performed  by  Biah- 
op  Onderdonk  and  Dr.  Wainwright 
When  it  waa  concluded,  the  coffin  was 
brought  out  and  placed  in  tbe  hearse, 
which  waited  at  the  north  door  of  tbe 
front  entrance  of  the  Church ;  and  alter 
a  brief  interval  the  procession  com- 
menced in  the  designated  manner,  at 
about  half-paat  five  o'clock.  It  was 
computed  to  extend  two  miles.  The 
body  waa  carried  in  a  hearse,  covered 
witn  black  cloth,  fringed  with  gold. 
From  the  centre  panneb,  the  national 
flag  hung  reversed,  and  eifht  black 
featbera  waved  above  the  whole  ;  tlm 
hearse  was  drawn  by  four  black  horses. 
On  either  side  of  the  hearse,  in  open 
barouchea,  rode  the  pall-bearers,  vii. 
The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard  of  New- 
Jersey,  the  Hon.  David  Brooks,  Col. 
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RIchArd  Vtfidc,  Col.  John  Tntmlivll, 
John  Watt0,  Esq.,  Got.  Aaron  Ofden 
of  New-Jency,  John  Fergnoon,  Sao. 
naval  officer,  Thomaa  Morria,  E^.  IT- 
nited  Ststea  marehal.  On  arriyin|^  at 
the  cemetrj  in  Second-aCeet,  the  mihtazy 
took  opan  order,  and  the  body  waa  de- 
poaited  in  a  vattlt  eapeciaUy  appropriat- 
ed for  the  porpose.  Three  ToDers  were 
fired  OTer  the  grave,  and  the  dmerent 
bodiea  eompoaing  the  proceaaion  with- 
drew under  the  direction  of  the  grand 
marahal.  The  funeral  honors  paid  to 
him  by  the  city  of  New-Tork  were 
worthy  of  hie  memory  and  of  tha  char- 
acter of  that  metropolia. 

In  Bamatable,  Ms.  Samuel  Savaox, 
M.  D.  This  eminent  physician  waa  a 
native  of  Boeton,  and  of  family  oon- 
neziona  of  distinguished  rank  under 
the  provincial  government.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  at  an 
early  age,  and  survived  all  hia  claas- 
mates,  excepting  the  venerable  Dr. 
Fiaber  of  Beverly.  After  porsuinf  hia 
jirofeasional  atudiea  under  the  akleat 
instracters,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Barnstable,  nearly  sixtv 
years  ainoe.  During  thia  long  period, 
till  the  infirmitiea  of  age  came  over 
him,  he  was  actively  and  usefully  oc- 
cupied in  the  labors  of  a  very  extensive 
I>ractice.  Enjoying  the  hig^heat  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession,  his  ud  waa  oflen 
called  for  in  the  most  important  casea, 
and  hia  opinion  regarded  as  the  last 
authority.  His  reputation  was  founded 
upon  a  solid  basia,  and  constructed  of 
durable  materials.  Foeaessing  a  mind 
of  uncommon  vigor,  he  added  to  its 
atrength  and  beauty  by  a  daasical  and 
profeasional  education.  Strong  as  were 
the  powers  of  his  mind ;  rich  aa  were 
its  own  resources,  he  aoufht  knowledge 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  brought 
it  to  the  bed  of  sickness  to  minister  to 
the  good  of  his  patient.  An  accurate 
observer  of  nature,  he  noted  her  chang- 
es and  discriminated  with  wonderral 
nicety  the  varying  huea  of  diaeaae. 
Cool  and  deliberate  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion ;  reflecting  well  before  he  decided ; 
his  penetrating  judgement  traced  diaeaae 
to  ita  hiding  biace,  and  he  preaoribed 
with  remarkable  felicity  ana  aucceaa. 
Hia  kind  attention  and  unwearied  ex- 
ertions for  his  patients  were  returned  by 
devoted  reverence,  and  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  hia  superior  akill.  On  all 
aubjecta  connectea  with  hia  profession 
he  was  justly  tenacious  of  his  opiniona^ 
for  they  were  the  fruit  of  much  atudy 
and  profound  thought ;  hence  he  waa 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  but  lit- 
tle respected  sentiments  oppoaite  to  hia 


the 


The  lov9  of  tmni  wia  % 
inent  trait  In  hia  character, 
alighteat  deviation  from  it  he  ] 
aa  an  eaaential  iimiry  to  aociety.  Tnnk 
and  open  in  all  fib  concema  >  without 
diaguiae  or  cencealment  in  hia  wocda  or 
notions,  lie  aternly  rebuked  hypocrisy 
and  bodly  cenaored  the  leaat  aemblanee 
of  deception.  He  waa  aometimMt  ao- 
ouaed  or  aevetib^,  but  it  waa  only  when 
hb  generona  feeunga  were  provoked  by 
meanneaa,  or  hia  kmdneaa  repaid  by  in- 
gratitude. He  waa  indulgent  to  the 
poor;  and  daring  hia  k>ng  and  diatin- 
gttiahed  profeanonal  career  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  he  never  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  law  for  the  collection  of 
a  debt.  He  waa  a  wann  and  firm  fiiend, 
placing  the  ardor  of  hia  affeetiaua  where 
ne  gave  hia  confidence.  He  waa  anao- 
compliahed  gentleman  of  the  oldaehool. 
happily  blending  eaae  with  dignity,  and 
freedom  with  umnity  of  mannera.  Hia 
viewa  of  religion  were  altogether  prac- 
tical; believing  that  life  to  oe  moat  ac* 
eeptable  to  God,  which  ia  most  frnit- 
lul  in  acta  of  beneficence  to  man.  lift 
the  ffentle  deca^  of  ace  he  calmly  wait* 
ed  the  termination  of  hia  course,  con- 
fiding in  the  merey,and  reaignedto  thft 
will  of  Heaven. 

In  Lowell,  Ms.  July  7,  Paul  Moonr, 
Esq.affed53.  The  death  of  Mr.  Moody 
(says  uie  Lowell  Journal)  waa  one  « 
those  startling  occurrencea,  in  our  com- 
munity, that  aeem  to  acorn  the  calcula- 
tiona  of  human  presumption,  and  make 
a  mockery  of  the  affectiona  and  aaaociar 
tions  that  hold  in  alliance  auch  fragile 
beinga  aa  are  we  all.  The  auddenneaa 
and  magnitude  of  thia  loaa  made  it  over- 
whelming. In  the  fhlneas  of  healtii 
and  vigor,  the  centre  and  aoul  of  enter- 
prize  and  activity,  the  object  of  affec- 
tion, of  confidence  and  raapect  among 
all  classes,  Mr.  Mood^  waa  atrucE 
down  like  lightning,  aa  if  to  show  men 
in  the  hei^t  of  their  proaperity,  that 
thev  are  not  to  place  truat  in  man.  Not 
in  nealth  or  the  life  of  man,  for  in  the 
talents,  the  integrity  and  the  benev- 
olence of  auch  a  man  aa  Mr.  Moody,  it 
would  be  an  offence  againat  Heaven 
if  we  4id  not  trust. 

Mr.  Moody  was  descended  from  Will- 
iam Moody,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Newbury  in  IGH. 
Mr.  Moody's  father  was  a  respectd^le 
&rmer  in  Byfield,  a  pariah  of  Newbury 
in  the  county  of  Essex.  His  own  edu- 
cation waa  obtained  in  a  common 
school;  after  having  occupied  himaelf 
in  a  Woollen  Factory  in  hia  own  natire 
town  long  enough  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  business,  he  aoughl 
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maA  oblatiMd  muflhfmtint  firom  tht  oel- 
•lumted  Jaeob  Peikms  of  Newiraiypori. 
fie  iiad  preyioiialy,  when  quite  a  doj. 
in  eome  mbordinate  ttation  in  him  naal 


■tronf  ly  attncted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkine  discoTered 
and  knew  how  to  value  the  oncommon 
talents  of  Mr.  Moody  and  ahnost  ioune* 
diately  entrusted  him  with  his  machine 
■hop.  When  the  Botion  manufactur- 
ing company  commenced  their  estab- 
lishment at  Waltham,  they  asked  the 
asnstance  of  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  works.  This  asristance 
he  pronused,  and  this  promise  wss  most 
amply  fulfilled  by  his  recommendation 
lo  tliem  of  Mr.  Moody  as  a  head  me- 
chanic. The  grentlemen  en^^aged  in 
the  works  at  Wsltham  were  not  slow  to 
diaeoTer  the  value  of  the  acquisition 
they  had  made,  and  were  prompt  to 
admowledge  it.  Soon  after  similar  es- 
taWishments  were  commenced  at  Low- 
all  by  the  same  persons,  Mr.  Moody 
transterred  his  residence  from  Waltham 
to  that  place,  as  that  destined  to  be 
the  seat  and  centre  of  his  future  enter- 
pfiaa  and  activity.  It  is  not  certainly 
to  him  alone  thiU  are  to  be  attributed 
the  r^id  and  tltranf^  growth  of  Lowell, 
but  his  a^ncy-in  it  was  so  important 
that  he  will  need  no  other  monument; — 
hk  name  must  be  associated  with  that 
of  the  town  of  Lowell  as  lonff  as  the 
town  shall  stand,  as  in  his  labors  also 
he  was  asioeiated  with  the  distinguish- 
ed man  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
Mr.  Moody  has  been  called  a  self-taught 
mechanic  ; — he  was  not  self-taught  in 
the  first  step  of  his  art,  certainly,  for  he 
under  more  than  one  celebrated 


But  without  ^in^  through 
the  usual  routine  of  a  scientific  educa- 
tion, he  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
great  principles  of  mechanics,  and  of 
natural  science  as  connected  with  them. 
He  combined  the  ipreatest  accuracy  and 
nicety  in  the  mo&  of  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  machine  shop^  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  pnnciples 
on  which  those  operations  are  founded. 
His  imagination,  like  his  other  powers, 
was  of  the  strongest  character ;  so  that 
he  could  arrange  in  his  mind  all  the 
parts  of  a  complicated  machine,  wheth- 
er described  by  others  or  invented  by 
himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  model,  or 
of  any  sensible  exhibition  of  it.  In  his 
conversation  he  listened  patiently  and 
his  mind  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole 
matter  fnlly,  and  if  he  made  a  remark 
it  showed  that  he  clearly  comprehended 
the  subject  and  that  his  thouffrhts  went 
deeply  and  accurately  into  it.  But 
while  the  talmits  of  Mr.  Moody  excited 


admiration,  and  whil«  tmm  thastf  Mv 
fkme  has  been  derived,  among  those 
who  were  near  him,  his  moral  qualitiee 
were  more  highly  prised,  and  cause  hi» 
loss  to  be  most  deeply  &lt.  Single^ 
minded,  true  to  his  trust,  and  ardent, 
he  pursued  the  business  confided  to  hhn 
*as^  if  it  were  his  own  ;  he  co-opciated 
with  other  men  in  common  labors  and 
rejoiced  in  the  common  success  with- 
out a  particle  of  selfish  anxiety  for  fame  f 
and  always  took  pleasure  in  according 
to  every  one  his  full  share  of  credit. 
Like  most  men  of  strong  minds,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  very  lively  sensibility 
and  strong  passion.  But  though  most 
sensitive  of^  injury,  his  temper  was  not 
easily  ruffled,  ana  his  feelings  wero  bar 
bituaily  nnder  perfect  control.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  in 
his  character.  In  common  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mildness  of  his  de- 
meanor and  by  a  disposition  to  oblige 
all  around  him.  Quick  in  perceiving 
the  errors  of  others,  he  was  gentle  in 
correcting  them;  sagacious  in  detecting 
all  attempts  te  deceive  or  overreacn 
him,  he  was  calm  but  sure  in  defeating 
them.  He  felt  his  powers  both  phys- 
ical and  intellectual,  and  never  spared 
himself  in  the  use  of  them,  but  he 
seemed  instinctively  to  guard  against 
the  injury  which  the  weight  o7  that 
power  mi^ht  inflict  on  those  against 
whom  it  might  be  brought  to  bear. 

In  Paris,  France,  on  the  18th  of 
March  last,  Col.  Jakss  Swan,  formerly 
of  Boston.  This  gentleman  belonged 
to  a  generation,  and  to  an  age,  of  which 
thero  are  but  few  remnants.  It  may 
seem  useless  to  recall  him  even  to  the 
memory  of  the  very  few,  who  were  his 
early  associates,  u  there  be  any  such, 
they  can  bear  witness,  that  Mr.  Swan 
was  a  merohant,  a  politician,  a  whig,  a 
soldier,  and  an  author,  beforo  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  had  publish- 
ed a  work  against  the  slave  trade  ;— he 
had  helped  to  destroy  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor  ;^he  accomranied  Greneral  War- 
ron  upon  Bunker  Hill,  as  his  aid,  on 
the  17th  June,  1775.  The  year  1787 
found  Mr.  Swan  bereft  of  fortune,  and 
deeply  a  debtor.  He  went  to  France, 
and  there  made  himself  known  by  a 
volume  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  France.  He  acquired  repu- 
tation and  confidence,  and  beforo  the 
year  1794,  he  had  gained  an  immense 
fortune,  and  had  paid  off  all  debts, 
principal  and  interest,  not  excepting 
those  from  which  he  had  been  fndy 
discharged.  In  1786  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  renewed  his  former 
assooiatioos.    There  are  many  who  re- 
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aber  iiiiii  at  thif  period ;  ind  irho 
kaow  that  he  was  oharitaUa,  and  mu- 
ufieant  Ha  latarned  to  Eutom  ia 
July,  1796y  and  wat  engagad  in  oi^r* 
est  places  in  amnging  many  compli- 
catod  aJUrs,  which  lud  been  proW 
bly  mora  aztansiTa  than  any  man  but 
huMtif  wouU  haTB  undertaken  to* 
manage.  Among  other  persons  with 
whom  he  had  dealt  was  a  Oennan  gen- 
tleman^ who  chimed  to  be  a  large  cred- 
itor of  Mr.  Swan,  and,  on  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Swan  claimed  to  be  creditor 
of  him.  On  this  claim  Mr.  Swan  waa 
imprisoned,  in  the  St.  Pelagie  in  Paris, 
in  1808;  and  there  he  remained  till 
July  1890,  durinff  all  which  time  a 
moat  xealovs  and  inde&tigable  litiga- 
tion was  kept  «p  between  mem,  in  ue 
Courts  of  France.  In  March.  1830, 
Mr.  Swan's  prosecutor  died,  debtor  to 
Mr.  Swan,  on  judgement,-  according  to 
his  representation.  It  was  ezpe&ed 
that  he  would  ha^e  returned  to  the  U- 
nited  States  on  being  liberated,  but  he 
had  atill  great  purposes  in  riew,  and 
remained  m  Paris  till  his  decease.  Few 
men  haTe  Uved  as  priTato  dtiaens,  who 
haye  seen  such  remarkable  vicissitndea 
as  Mr.  Swan.  He  had  gigantic  views 
in  business,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
hare  been  more  enterprising  tnan  judi- 
cious. In  his  private  life  he  was  noble- 
mmded,  generous,  and  affectionato.  He 
was  distinguished  by  the  manliness  of 
his  fiffure,  the  dignity  of  his  manners, 
and  tne  kindness  of  his  expression. 

In  Rochester,  N.  T.  May  17th,  Col. 
Nathasiel  RocHKSTKii,  aged  79.  His 
ftmily  was  of  English  descent,  and,  for 
three  generations,  resided  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Vir.  where  he  was  born, 
Feb.  21,  1752.  The  opportunities  for 
a  liberal  education  were,  at  that  time, 
extremely  limited.  The  varied  and  ac- 
curate information  for  which  Mr.  Ro- 
chester was  distinguished  in  private  in- 
tercourse, as  well  as  in  the  public  truste 
he  so  honorably  filled,  was  the  fruit  of 
the  application  of  a  vigorous  and  clear 
mind,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  afford- 
ed by  a  life  of  no  ordinary  activity  and 
vicissitude.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
commenced  his  mercantile  career,  in 
company  with  Col.  John  Hamilton,  who 
afterwards  held  the  Consulate  for  the 
British  Government,  in  the  middle 
Stetes.  The  struggle  of  the  Colonies 
with  Great-Britain  was  then  at  hand, 
and  his  military  titie  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  was  the  well  earned  badge  of 
of  those  stem  days — nobly  borne  amone 
the  officers  of  the  disting^shed  staff, 
which  guided  the  operations  of  the 
North-Carolina  militia,  in  that  eventftil 


paiiod.    Bv  thin  pcditkal      _^ 

oonmendal  plans  were  broken  ^,'aiid 
he  threw  himself^  at  ottoe,  actively 


the  service  of  his  country.  At  the  afiu 
of  twenty-eight,  he  was  called  to  & 
responsiMeand  haxardous  station  of  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Safe^,  for  Oimnffo 
county.  It  was  the  bumness  of  thia 
eommittee  to  promote  the  revolutiooarf 


people 

ton,  the  harbor  of  which  was  bloeked 
ed  up  by  a  British  fleet,  and  to  prevent 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  East-India 
Teas.  In  August,  1775,  Col.  Roches- 
ter's legislative  career  commenced,  as 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  ConventioB 
of  North-Carolina.  From  dus  Conven- 
tion his  first  commission  as  Maior  of 
militia  emanated;  and  the  rapia  pro- 
cress  of  hostilities  did  not  leave  mm 
Emg  without  an  opportunity  of  signal^ 
icing  himself  The  immediate  caU 
upon  iiis  services^  resulted  from  tfaa 
secret  mission  of  the  British  General. 
Alexander  McDonald,  to  the  Hig^ilana 
Scotch*  in  Cumberland  county— -nfii. 
gees  fimn  their  native  land,  for  adher- 
ence to  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  the 
Pretender.  The  schemes  of  this  officer 
were  executed  so  carefuHy,  that  befi«« 
his  intentions  were  known,  one  thou- 
sand men  had  been  raised  and  were 
marching  to  Wihningrton.  When  in- 
telligence of  this  reached  HiUsbofoug-hy 
Colonel  Thackson  immediately  went  in 
pursuit  to  Fayetteville,  (then  called 
Cross  Creek.)  the  enemy  had  left 
before  thev  arrived,  and  Major  Roch- 
ester was  despatched  by  his  oonunaiid- 
ing  officer  to  overtake  them  bv  forc- 
ed marches,  before  General  McDonald 
should  gain  the  transports,  waiting  at 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  to  con- 
vey them  to  New-Tork.  At  daybreak, 
after  a  march  of  twenty  miles,  the  Gen- 
eral and  five  hundred  of  his  Scoteh  re- 
cruits, were  met  on  the  retreat,  havin^r 
been  turned  at  Moore's  creek  bridge  by 
Colonel  Caswell,  afterwards  the  first 
Governor  of  the  state.  Muor  Roch- 
ester captured  the  whole— but  from 
scarcity  of  provisions,  was  compelled 
to  release  all  but  about  jyhf  officers- 
binding  the  discharged  not  to  serve 
again  aurine  the  war  against  the  col- 
onies. On  nis  return  to  head-quarteikj 
he  found  that  Colonel  Martin  of  the 
Salisbury  minute-men,  had  arrived  with 
2000  men,  and  to  him  the  credit  of  tiie 
capture  is  by  mistake  ascribed,  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 
*  In  1776  Major  Rochester  was  again  a 
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ni«mb«r  of  the  eonvention  at  Halifax, 
and  by  that  body  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel,  for  the  North 
C^olina  Xane,  and  appointed  oominis- 
■ary  general  of  military  stores  and 
clothing.  That  convention  organized 
the  state  goTemment,  by  the  apooint- 
ment  of  a  goTernor,  and  other  officers, 
and  ordered  an  election  of  members  of 
a  state  legislature.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  office  as  commissary,  Colonel  Roch- 
ester was  exposed  to  severe  fatigue  and 
being  compelled  to  travel  with  great  ra^ 
pidity  between  all  the  sea-port  towns  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia — until  his  health 
gave  way  under  its  pressure  of  duty — 
and  by  tne  advice  of  nis  medical  friends 
he  reluctantly  submitted  to  a  resijpa- 
tion  of  his  office.  His  extrication  from  . 
immediate  military  dutv  was  hailed  by 
his  townsmen  at  UillsDoroughy  with  a 
claim  upon  him  for  renewed  legislative 
exertions,  and  before  he  reached  home 
his  election  was  secured  as  member  of 
the  assembly.  In  this  body  Nathaniel 
Maeon  was  a  cotemporary.  After  the 
war,  and  the  resignation  of  the  office  of 
elerk  of  the  court,  (which  had  in  the 
ntemn  time  been  given  to  him,)  Colonel 
Boehester  emba»ed  >gun  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  first  at  Philadelphia,  and 
•Aerwards  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
At  this  place,  for  many  years,  he  held 
die  office  of  Postmaster,  until  his  nom- 
ination as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Wash- 
ini^n  county  obliged  him  to  resign  it, 
in  1807.  'nie  strong  integritjr,  which 
was  so  decided  a  feature  of  this  vener- 
able man's  character^  displayed  itself 
here ;  and,  from  conscientious  scruples, 
growing  out  of  his  ignorance  or  the 
WW,  he  abandoned  i&  bench.  The 
office  of  Sheriff  engaged  him  for  the 
next  three  years,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dencj  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank  secur- 
ed his  experience  for  that  institution, 
until  the  period  of  hb  removal  to  the 
state  of  Kew  York.  His  first  purchase 
had  been  made  in  1800,  in  connection 
with  tiiree  other  gentlemen.  In  1802, 
the  site  of  the  flourishing  and  enter- 
prinng  village  of  Rochester,  then  called 
"  tlM  hundred  acre  lot,"  was  purchased 
by  the  same  company,  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre.    To  the  place,  which  had  thus  re- 


ceived his  name,  after  a  residence  of 
eight  yean  in  Steuben  and  Ontario 
counties,  Colonel  Rochester  removed; 
and  which  will  be,  to  late  posterities,  a 
proud  mausoleum  for  his  honored  mem- 
ory. 

As  a  public  man.  Colonel  Roches- 
ter's labors  were  not  terminated  by  his 
removal  to  the  western  world.  He  was 
summoned  to  act  as  Presidential  Elec- 
tor in  1817 ;  in  1822  he  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  Oppressed  by  age 
and  increased  infirmities,  much  against 
his  own  inclination,  he  held  for  a  few 
months  the  Presidency  of  the  Bank  of 
Rochester.  Its  successful  organization 
f|ermitted  him  to  gratify  himself  by  re- 
tiring, and  he  drew  back  altogether  from 
active  life,  to  spend  his  few  remaining 
years  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  family. 
Lonff  will  the  surviving  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  the  venerable  form  and 
silvered  locks,  and  easy  dignity  of  the 
Patriarch.  Filial  affection  may  build 
for  him  the  marble  tomb,  )»ublic  grati- 
tude may  grave  the  recorded  eulogy ; 
but  they  are  not  needed.  He  has  erect- 
ed his  own  monument;  solendid  and  en- 
during, it  is  sculptureci  by  his  own 
hand. 

In  Burlington,  Ver.  the  Hon.  Jobh 
C.  TnoMPsoif ,  one  of  the  assistant  jus- 
tices of  the  Si|preme  Court  of  that  state, 
aged  41  vears.  Judge  Thompson  was  a 
native  of  Westerly,  it.  I. ;  received  his 
legal  education  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bu  in  Hartford,  Ct. ;  emigrated  to  Ver- 
mont in  1813,  and  commenced  practice 
in  Windsor  county.  For  the  last  nine 
years  he  had  been  a  resident  of  Chit- 
tenden coimty,  and  extensively  and 
arduously  engaged  in  professional  bus- 
siness.  As  a  lawyer  he  stood  among 
the  first  in  the  prolession,  and  although 
he  had  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench  but 
a  few  montl^,  he  had  given  sufficient 
proof  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  leeal 
principles^  of  a  powerful  and  discnm- 
matinjp  mind,  anu  of  sound  judgement, 
to  render  the  state  sensible  that  in  his 
death  it  has  sustained  a  severe  loss.  For 
the  last  four  years  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
state,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
chsrged  with  distinguished  ability  and 
uprightness. 
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WORKS  PUBLIIHXD. 

By  J.  &  J.  Hirper,  New-York— The 
PlajB  of  Philip  MaMmger,  adopted  for 
Family  Reading  aad  the  use  or  Yonng 
Penone,  by  the  omiMion  of  objection- 
«ble  pauagei ;  3  yoIs.  18mo.  rTheae 
Tolnmea  form  the  firat  three  nnmberB  of 
the  Dramatic  Series  of  the  Family  Li- 
Inary.l  The  Incognito,  or  Sins  and 
Peccadilloes,  by  the  author  of  the  Cas- 
tilian,  Romance  of  Hiatory,  Ac.  2  vols. 
152mo.  Haverhill;  or  Memoirs  of  an 
Officer  in  the  Army  of  Wolfe.  By 
James  A.  Jones,  anthor  of  Tales  of  an 
Indian  Camp. 

By  John  Grigg,  Philadelphia— Essaya 
on  Dchool-keeping, compriflingobseryar 
tions  on  the  qoafification  of  Teachers, 
on  School  Qovemment,  and  on  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction, 
in  the  yari9us  branches  of  a  useful 
education,  oy  an  experienced  Teacher. 

The  American  Journal  of  Geology 
and  Natural  Science,  exhibiting  the 
present  state  and  progress  of  luiowl- 
edge  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Comparatiye     Anatomy,      Chemistry, 

Meteorolon     ** 

and  the 
the  Indians 
ed  by  G.  W.  Featherstonhaufh,  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Philadelphia,  by  H. 
H.Potter. 

By  Lincoln  A,  Edmands,  Boston — Ro- 
man Antiquities  and  Ancient  Mythol- 
yjf  for  Classical  Schools,  by  Cnarles 
KTbillaway,  instructer  in  tne  Boston 
Public  Latin  School ;  1  vol.  12mo.  with 
plates.— The  Young  Ladies*  Class  Book; 
A  Selection  of  Lessons  for  Reading,  in 
prose  and  verse,  by  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies*  High 
School,  Boston. 

By  J.  H.  Eastbum — An  Oration,  de- 
livered before  the  Citizens  of  Boston, 
on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Inaependence,  July  4, 
1831,  by  John  G.  Palfrey. 

By  Carter,  Hendee  Sl  Babcock,  Bos- 
ton— ^Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  compris- 
ing a  Histozy  of  the  Delusion  in  Salem, 
in  1692,  by  Charles  W.  Upham, Junior 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem. 
An  Oration  delivered  before  the  *  Young 
Men  of  Boston,*  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
by  William  F.  Otis. 

Iir   PRBI8. 

A  System  of  Universal  Gteo^phy, 
popular  and  scientific,   comprising   a 


physicaL  political,  and  atatistieal  ac« 
count  of^  the  world  and  its  various  di- 
visions ;  embracing  numerous  sketches 
from  recent  tnvels,  and  illustrated  by 
four  hundred  enjgrayin^,  of  manners, 
costumes,  curiosities,  cities,  edifices,  re- 
markable animals,  fruits,  trees,  plants, 
dec.  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  1  vol.  Bvo.— 
Boston,  Richardson  Lord  Sl  Holbrook. 
The  Animal  Kingdom,  arranged  in 
conformity  with  its  organization;  by 
Baron  Cuvier,  perpetual  secretary  U> 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencea,  dec. 
&C.  dec.  The  Crustacea,  Arachxiides, 
and  Insecta,  by  P.  A.  Latreille,  MemJ»er 
of  the  Roysl  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c. 
Ac.  &c.  Tranalated  from  the  French,, 
with  notes  and  additions,  by  H.  M*Mur- 
tre,  M.  D.  dte.  Ac.  In  four  volumes 
8vo.  with  plates.  New-York.  G.  d&  C. 
A  H.  Carville. 

Dr.  Troost,  and  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  now 
residing  at  Nashville,  Tenessee,  are 
about  to  commence  the  publication  of  a 
periodical  work,  in  which  they  intend 
to  describe  the  natural  productions  of 
that  state.  They  propoee  to  describe 
its  Geology  ana  Mineralogy,  and  par- 
ticularly its  fossil  organic  remains ;  also 
its  animals  of  various  classes,  accom- 
panied with  colored  engravings. 

Gray  A  Bowen,  publishers  of  the 
Token,  announce  to  the  trade,  that 
the  volume  for  1832  is  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness,  and  will  be  ready  fi>r 
publication  at  an  early  date.  *ftiey 
also  state,  that  it  wiU  entirely  surpass 
the  volumes  of  former  years  in  every 
respect.  The  siie  of  the  work  in 
length,  width  and  thickness,  is  increas- 
ed so  as  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  Lon- 
don Keepsake.  In  the  literary  departr 
ment  there  is  an  accession  of  strength 
— many  of  the  first  writers  in  the  coun- 
try have  furnished  contributions.  It 
will  be  bound  in  morocco,  with  a  beau- 
tiful Arabesque  cover,  tiie  plates  for 
which  have  been  got  up  with  great 
care  and  expense.  They  represent  two 
figures,  drawn  by  H.  Inman,  and  exe- 
cuted by  C.  Gobrecht,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  number  of  engravings  wiu  be 
twenty,  seventeen  of  which  are  on  steel, 
a  greater  number  than  has  ever  appear- 
ed in  any  annual,  whether  American  or 
European.  The  publishers  are  deter- 
mined to  produce  the  most  splendid 
volume  that  can  be  executed  in  the 
country,  and  rely  upon  a  liberal  pobtie 
for  their  reward. 
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CHAP.   II. 

A  TiMue  de  lliiyer,  aue  le  joli  temps  de  primav6re  commence,  et  qu*on  voit 
arbree  rerdoyer,  fleuji  eBpanooir,  et  qa'on  oit  les  oUillons  chanter  en  toute  joie 
et  doulcear,  tant  que  lee  verts  bocages  retentissent  de  leura  Bone,  et  que  coeun 
tristee,  penaifr  y  dolena  e'en  eejouiBsent,  s'^meuvent  k  delaieeer  deuU  et  tristesBe, 
•tse  fNuforcenti  valour  mieuz. — PUUsanU  Histoire  du  trtsprewt  et  vaillant  Gutrin 
deMonigiave. 

It  was  eatlj  in  the  '^  merry  month  of  June/'  that  I  traveled 
through  the  beautiful  province  of  Normandy.  As  France  was  the 
first  foreign  country  I  visited,  every  thing  wore  an  air  of  freshness  and 
novelty,  which  pleased  my  eye,  and  kept  my  fancy  constantly  busy. 
Life  seemed  like  a  dream..  It  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  again  the  free 
air,  after  having  been  so.  long  cooped  up  at  sea :  and,  like  a  long^m- 
prisoned  bird  lee  loose  from  its  cage,  my  imagination  reveled  in  the 
theshnesB  and  sunshine  of  the  morning  landscape. 

On  every  side,  valley  and  hill  were  covered  with  a  carpet  of  soft 
velvet  green.  The  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  trees,  and  the 
landscape  wore  that  look  of  gaiety  so  well  described  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  old  romance^naking  the  *'  sad,  pensive,  and  aching  heart 
to  rejoiGe,  and  to  throw  on  mourning  and  sadness."  Here  and  there 
a  duster  of  chestnut  trees  shaded  a  thatch-roofed  cottage,  and  little 
patches  of  vineyard  were  scattered  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  mingling 
their  delicate  green  with  the  deep  hues  of  the  early  summer  grain. 
The  whole  landscape  had  a  fresh,  breezy  look.  It  was  not  hedged  in 
firom  the  high-ways,  but  lay  open  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  seem- 
ed to  welcome  him  with  open  arms.  I  feh  less  a  stranger  in  the  land  : 
and  as  my  eye  traced  the  dusty  road  winding  along  through  a  rich 
cultivated  country,  and  skirted  on  either  side  with  blossomed  fruit 
trees, — and  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  a  little  farm-house  resting 
in  a  green  hollow,  and  lapped  in  the  bosom  of  plenty,  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  a  prosperous,  hospitable^  and  happy  land. 
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I  had  taken  my  seat  on  top  of  the  Diligence,  in  order  to  hare  a  bet* 
ter  riew  of  the  country.  It  was  one  of  those  ponderous  vehicles,  which 
totter  slowly  along  the  paved  roads  of  France,  laboring  beneath  « 
mountain  of  trunks  and  bales  of  all  descriptions,  and,  like  the  Trojan 
horse,  bearing  a  groaning  multitude  within  it.  It  was  indeed  a  curuMia 
and  cumbersome  machine,  resembling  the  bodies  of  three  coaches  placed 
upon  one  carriage.  On  the  pannels  of  the  doors  were  painted  the 
JUurs-'de-Us  of  France,  and  all  along  the  side  of  the  Diligence  emUfr* 
zoned  in  golden  characters  :  '*  Exphitaiion  GiniraU  des  Messageries 
Royales  des  Diligences  pour  le  itavre^  Rouen  et  Paris"  A  French 
Diligence  is  the  most  truly  aristocratic  of  anything  I  saw  in  France. 
Its  Uiree  divisions  represent  the  three  great  divisions  of  society.  The 
cabriolet,  or  front,  is  the  place  of  honor,  for  those  who  were  "  bom  to 
fine  linen  and  the  silver  spoon  ;**  the  interieur  represents  the  middle 
class — ^the  Bourgeoisie ;  and  the  rotonde,  or  hindermost  division,  seems 
made  for  the  sans  culottes,  or  in  other  words  the  sovereign  people. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  cabriolet  was  occupied  by  an  Engtisb- 
man,  who,  having  paid  for  all  the  seats,  had  shut  himself  in,  and  sat, 

Sowling  defiance  from  the  window.  It  would  be  useless  to  describe 
e  motley  groups,  that  filled  the  interior  and  the  rolonde.  There  was 
the  dusty  tradesman,  with  green  coat  and  cotton  umbrella ;  the  saUow 
invalid,  in  skull-cap,  and  cloth  shoes ;  the  priest  in  his  cassock ;  the 
peasant  in  his  fi^ock ;  and  a  whole  family  of  squalling  children.  My 
fellow-travelers  on  top  were  a  say  subaltern,  with  fierce  mustaches, 
and  a  nut-brown  village  beauty  of  sweet  sixteen.  The  subaltern  wore 
a  military  undress,  and  a  little  blue  cloth  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  cow* 
bell,  trimmed  smartly  with  silver  lace  and  cocked  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  The  brunette  was  decked  out  with  a  staid  white  Norman  cap» 
nicely  starched  and  plaited,  and  nearly  three  feet  high ;  a  rosary  and 
eroes  about  her  neck ;  a  linsey-woolsey  gown,  and  wooden  shoes. 

The  personage  who  seemed  to  rule  this  little  world  with  absolute 
sway,  was  a  short  pursy  man,  with  a  busy,  self-satisfied  air,  and  the 
sonorous  title  of  Monsieur  le  Conducteur.  As  insignia  of  office,  he 
WOI9  a  little  round  fur  cap,  and  fur-trimmed  jacket;  and  carried  in  his 
hand  a  small  leather  portfolio,  containing  his  femOe  de  romU,  or  way- 
bill. He  sat  with  us  on  top  of  the  Diligence,  and  with  comic  gnmtj 
issued  his  mandates  to  the  postillion  below,  like  some  petty  monarch 
q>eaking  from  his  throne.  In  every  dingy  village  we  thundered 
through,  he  had  a  thousand  commissions  to  execute  and  to  receive :  a 
package  to  throw  out  on  this  side,  and  another  to  take  in  on  that :  a 
whisper  for  the  landlord's  wife  at  the  mn  :  a  love-letter  and  a  kiss  lor 
his  daughter  :  and  a  wink,  or  a  snap  of  his  finger  for  the  chamber^ 
maid  at  the  window.  Then  there  were  so  many  questions  to  be  asked 
and  answered,  while  changing  horses !  Every  body  had  a  word  to 
say.  It  was  Monsieur  k  Conducteur  here  I  Monsieur  le  Omdudewr 
there !  He  was  in  complete  bustle,  till  at  length  crying  en  route!  he 
again  ascended  the  dizzy  height  of  the  impiriak,  and  .we  lumbered 
away  in  a  cloud  of  dust 

But  what  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the  grotesque  appearance 
of  the  postillion  and  his  horses.    He  was  a  comical  looking  little  M-^ 
fow,  already  past  the  heyday  of  life,  with  a  thin,  sharp  countenance, 
to  which  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  the  flimes  of  wine  had  given  the 
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duflty  look  of  wrinUed  parchment.  He  was  equipped  with  a  ihort 
jacket  of  pmple  Tei?et,  set  <^  with  a  red  collar,  and  adorned  widi 
ailkea  cord.  Tight  pantaloons  of  bright  yellow  leather,  arrayed  his 
aether  members,  which  were  swallowed  up  in  a  huge  pair  of  wooden 
boots,  fiutened  with  iron,  and  armed  with  long,  rattling  spurs.  His 
shirt-coUar  was  of  goodly  dimensions,  and  between  it  and  the  broad 
brim  of  his  high,  bell-crowned,  varnished  hat,  projected  an  eel-skin 
(pieoe,  with  a  htUe  tuft  of  frizzled  hair,  like  a  powder-puff  at  the  end, 
boU>ing  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of  the  rider,  and  scattering  a- 
white  cloud  around  him. 

The  horses  which  drew  the  Diligence,  were  harnessed  to  it  with 
ropes  and  chains,  in  the  most  uncouth  manner  imaginable.  They  were 
fire  in  number : — black,  white,  and  gray  ;  as  various  in  size  as  in  color. 
Their  tails  were  braided  and  tied  up  with  wisps  of  straw ;  and  when 
the  postillion  mounted  and  cracked  his  heavy  whip,  off  they  started, 
one  pulling  this  way,  another  that ;  one  on  the  gallop,  another  trotting, 
and  the  rest  dragged  along  at  a  scrambling  pace,  between  a  trot  and  a 
walk.  No  sooner  did  the  vehicle  get  comfortably  in  motion,  than  the 
postillion,  throwing  the  reins  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  drawing  a 
flint  and  steel  from  one  pocket,  and  a  shortpstemmed  pipe  from  anotl^r, 
Jeieorely  struck  fire,  and  began  to  smoke.  Ever  and  anon  some  part 
of  the  rope  harness  would  give  way ;  Monsieur  le  Conducteur  from  on 
high  would  thunder  forth  an  oath  or  two ;  a  head  would  be  popped  out 
at  every  window  :  half  a  dozen  voices  exclaim  at  once,  "  what's  the 
matter  t"  and  the  postillion,  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned,  thrust 
his  long  whip  into  the  leg  of  his  boot,  leisurely  dismount,  and  drawing 
a  handfiil  of  packthread  from  his  pocket,  quietly  set  himself  to  mend 
matters  in  the  best  way  possible. 

In  this  manner  we  toiled  slowly  along  the  dusty  highway.  Occ^ 
mmally  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  a  group  of  peasants,  driving  before 
them  a  little  ass,  laden  with  vegetables  for  a  neighboring  market 
Then  we  would  pass  a  solitary  shepherd,  sitting  by  the  road-side,  and 
with  his  shaggy  dog  at  his  feet,  guarding  his  flock,  and  making  his 
scanty  meal  on  the  contents  of  ius  wallet ;  or  perchance  a  little  peas- 
ant girl,  in  sabots ,  (wooden  shoes,)  leading  a  cow,  by  a  cord  at- 
tacl^  to  her  horns,  to  browse  along  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  Then 
we  would  all  alight  to  ascend  some  formidable  hill  on  foot,  and  be  es- 
corted up  by  a  clamorous  troop  of  sturdy  mendicants, — annoyed  by  the 
ceaseless  importunity  of  worthless  beggary,  or  moved  to  pity  by  the 
pabied  limbs  of  the  aged,  and  the  sighUess  eyeballs  of  the  blind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  we  stopped  at  the  last  relay. 
The  postillion  drew  up  in  front  of  a  dingy  little  cabaret,  completely 
overshadowed  by  wide-spreading  trees.  A  lusty  grape-vine  clambered 
up  beside  the  door  ;  a  pine  bough  was  thrust  out  from  one  window  by 
way  of  "  tavern  bush,"  and  upon  the  yellow  wall  of  the  house  was 
painted  in  large  black  letters,  **  Auz  Rendezvous  des  Bans  Enfans. 
M.  PUerin — Marchand  de  Vins,  donne  a  boire  et  d  manger — loge  i 
piedet  d  ehevai:"  which  may  be  paraphrased  thus  ;  "  Good  Entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast,  kept  by  Mr.  Pelerin,  Wine  Merchant,  at  the 
Rendezvous  of  Good  Fellows."  Around  a  small  table  in  front  of  the 
cabaret  were  seated  a  company  of  wagoners,  and  an  old  soldier,  who 
was  enire  deux  Ws5«~Anglice,  "  superbly  corned."    The  wagoners 
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were  dressed  in  long,  blue  frocks,  a^d  wore  the  st^Ms  of  the  NoraiaB 
peasantry.  They  were  making  merry  over  a  flagon  of  N^mnandy  ei- 
der, striking  their  glasses  together,  and  boajsting  of  the  exceUence  of 
their  beverage.  The  old  soldier  sat  with  his  head  on  one  side,  a  broken 
pipe  in  one  comer  of  his  month,  one  hand  gra^uoig  a  bottle  of  red 
wine,  and  the  other  hanging  loose  at  his  side. 

"  Ah  fa  !  Man  ancien  !**  said  one  of  the  wagoners,  in  l»oad  paiois^ 
at  the  same  time  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  ahoolder :  **  Conmeni 
que  pa  vaus  enva?  AUons,  buwms  v7  d  du  ddre  de  NarwumHe.  J* tan 
airily  bu  de  ban  chez  Monsieur  Pekrin!  Vldrz-en  done** — (Well, 
ray  old  worthy,  how  now  {  come,  drink  away.  Here's  Normandy  cider 
for  you.  I  have  drank  it  very  good  here  at  Mr.  Pilerin's ;  so  here 
goes.) 

Saying  this,  he  fiUed  the  soldier's  tumbler  to  the  brim  with  the  muddy 
liquor ;  and  then  tossed  off  his  own  at  &  draught,  smacking  his  lips, 
and  exclaiming :  **  c*esUy  dtmc  Id  du  boH  !  "  (that's  what  I  call  good 
cider.) 

The  soldier  took  his  tumbler  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  on  to 
the  table  with  his  left,  arose  halfway  from  his  bench,  and  shouted  :-^ 
"  Eh  bien,  man  brave  !  Vive  U  Roy  !"  But  no  sooner  had  he  tasted 
the  liquor,  than  he  dashed  the  tumbler  down,  sunk  back  to  the  bench 
again,  and  wiping  his  mustaches  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then 
giving  them  a  fierce  curl  i^>wards,  he  smoto  his  fist  upc»  the  table  till 
the  glasses  rang  again,  and  exclaimed : 

**  Sacri  tan^re  !  Vld  ton  chien  de  ddre  I  Ah  mOU  ditMes  !  11 
me  semble  qu^on  me  bout  du  Itdt,  quand  on  me  danne  faf'-^Saeri 
mdtin!  (Thunder  and  lightning!  There  goes  your  vile  cider! 
Thousand  devils  I  You  use  me  like  a  child — ^you  are  making  a  fiiol 
of  me  with  your  weak  potations  1 — Hound !) 

This  burst  of  eloquence  produced  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
wagoners. 

**  OesUy  pas  beau  Id  !"    (Lb  not  he  a  queer  one,)  cried  one. 

''  Vld  zun  farceur  !"  exclaimed  a  second :  ^.'  J^entend^  pohU'^t^ 
dia,  mod  hurhau !"  (There,  now,  he's  a  droll :  he  'II  neither  gee  nor 
whoa  ! )  And  a  third  began  singing  the  -following  old  song  in  praise 
of  ''  Le  Cidre  de  Normandie :  " 

At  tu  the  Southern  Frenchman  laughs, 

Bat,  whataoever  sajeth  he, 

Verily  the  cider  of  Normandie 
la  better  than  the  wine  he  quafia. 
Down,  down ;  and  rest,  reat ! 
How  it  atrengthena  throat  and  breaat  \ 

Thv  own  merita,  golden  liquor! 

Still  to  drink  thee  do  invite  me; 

Tet,  I  prithee,  to  requite  me. 
Fuddle  not  my  Draina  the  quicker. 
Down,  down ;  and  rest,  reat ! 
How  it  atrengthena  throat  and  br«asti 

Neighbor !  firom  all  Uw-suita  flee, 

T^e  the  eooda  the  god'a  preaent ; 

Man  shouTd  alway  be  content, 
For  alway  enough  hath  he. 

Down,  down ;  and  reat,  teat ! 
How  it  atrengthena  throat  and  breast  1 
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This  Apologie  du  Cidrt  is  a  very  ancient  song ;  as  old  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  a  littie  retouched  in  the  original,  which  runs 
thus: 

De  noufl  se  rit  le  Francois; 
MaU  Ttayement,  quoy  qu*il  en  die, 
Le  cidre  de  Normanme 
Vantbien  son  vin  quelquefois. 
Coule  k  Tal,  et  lose .  lege  ! 
II  ftit  grand  biena  la  gorge. 

Ta  bont6,  6  tidre  bean, 
De  te  boire  me  convie  \ 
Mais  pour  le  moins,  je  te  prie, 
Ne  me  trouble  le  cerveau. 
Coule  k  yal,  et  lofe.  loge ! 
II  fait  grand  bien  \  la  gorge. 

Voiain,  ne  songe  en  procez ; 
Prends  le  bien  qui  se  pr^nte ; 
Mais  que  Thomme  se  contente ; 
n  en  a  tousjours  assez. 

Coule  k  val.  et  loee,  1<^ ! 
II  fait  grana  bien  a  la  gorge. 

The  refrain  of  the  last  stanza  was  lost  in  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
Ihe  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  pavement. 

Had  I  been  like  many  travelers  in  our  country,  who  draw  sweeping 
'Conclusions  from  a  solitary  fact,  which  they  may  chance  to  observe 
from  the  windows  of  a  stage-coach,  I  should  instantly  have  inferred, 
from  seeing  this  poor  helot  of  the  grape,  that  the  French  were  all 
slaves  to  inebriation,  and  I  should  have  written  it  down  so  in  my  note 
book.  But  I  called  to  mind  the  many  misrepresentations  of  America, 
which  have  gone  abroad  in  books,  and  so  merely  noted  down  the  fact, 
and  drew  no  inference.  Further  observation  showed  me,  that  I  was 
right ;  as  I  afterwards  found  that  a  drunkard  was  seldom  seen  either 
in  Uie  villages  or  cities  of  France.  The  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
presenting  him  this  little  picture  of  the  Flemish  school ;  for  if  he  stud- 
ies it  aright,  he  will  draw  from  it  both  a  truth  and  a  moral.  At  all 
events,  I  did ; — but  the  train  of  thought  it  threw  me  into  was  soon  in- 
termpted  by  others  of  a  more  agreeable  nature,  and  ere  long  we  en- 
tered the  broad  and  shady  avenue  of  fine  old  trees,  which  leads  to  the 
western  gate  of  Rouen,  and,  in  a  few  moments  more,  were  lost  in  the 
^rovda  and  confusion  of  its  narrow  streets. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  H.  ETERETT. 

Ill  a  preceding  lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  took  a  rapid  florrey  of  the  principal  CTenti 
and  characten  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  commencement  until  the  period 
of  the  ftll  of  Napoleon.  I  shall  now  invite  voor  attention  to  a  few  observationa 
of  the  same  cursorv  description  upon  the  snbse^ent  progress  of  this  great  action, 
up  to  the  present  day. 

The  real  cause  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  reminding  you 
on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  was  the  inconsistency  between  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  the  existing  forms  of  government.  The  forms  of  government, 
which  had  been  established  centuries  Iwfore,  and  by  which  the  whole  political 
power  of  the  state  waa  committed  to  a  few  hereditary  rulers,  remained  unaltered ; 
while  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  having  in  the  interval  gradually  risen  in  the 
scale  df  civiliaation,  felt  their  importance,  and  deemed  it  proper,  that,  as  tbey 
possessed  the  wealth  and  knowledge  which  constitute  the  substantial  elementa 
of  power,  they  should  also  have  some  share  in  the  formal  administration  of  the 
government.  This  pretension  waa  obviously  just ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  quite 
natural,  that  it  should  be  strenuouslv  resisted  by  the  privileged  classes,  who 
owed  their  personal  importance  to  tne  existing  system ;  and  mis  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and,  consequently,  of  opinion  and  feeline  Mtween  the  established  authori- 
ties on  the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of  the  peopfi  on  the  other ;  although  it  might, 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  have  been  quietly  adjusted  dv  mutual 
eonceasion,  termmated, — as  the  caae  actually  turned, — in  violent  convuhuona  and 
open  war. 

The  same  state  of  things  which  I  have  now  described  as  existing  in  France, 
prevailed  substantially,  though  under  mat  varieties  in  form,  in  other  parts  of 
£urope ;  and  hence  the  French  Revolution  had  no  sooner  obtained  ita  full  devel- 
opment at  home,  than  it  lost  its  exclusive  character,  and  became  a  European 
concern.  The  war  that  commenced  in  France  became  at  once  general.  The 
established  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of  the  people  on  the 
other,  were  the  parties  to  it,  and  these  parties  extended  themselves  throughout 
all  Europe,  without  regard  to  territorial  or  national  divisions.  Their  respective 
foveas  were,  however.  exceedim|lv  various  in  different  countries.  In  all  the  west- 
«ni  nations,  where  tne  body  or  tne  people  had  long  been  comparatively  well  in- 
femed,  civilised,  and  wealthy,  they  possessed  of  course  a  vast  superionb^  of  real 
power.  In  the  eastern  nations,  particularly  Russia  and  Austria,  the  bodfy  of  the 
people  were  still  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  had  been 
in  the  West  &y^  or  six  hundred  years  before ;  I  mean,  that  of  actual  slavery ;  and 
the  political  power  waa  almost  wholly,  both  in  form  and  reality,  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  The  strength  of  the  aristocratic)  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
called,  Ugitimaie  party,  lay  therefore  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  particulaiiy  in 
Russia,  while  that  of  the  iSberalj  or  democratic  par^,  was  to  be  found  in  the  West. 
The  British  government,  however,  which,  like  all  the  others  that  had  not  been 
revoltttionixed,  joined  the  legitimate  standard,  was  able,  from  its  immenso 
pecuniary  resources,  to  become  a  most  important  member  of  the  alliance. 

The  war  that  grew  up  between  these  great  European  parties,  and  of  which 
flome  of  the  principal  movements  were  detailed  in  my  preceding  lecture,  waa 
carried  on  nearly  twenty  years  in  various  quarters  and  with  various  success.  For 
a  long  time,  the  advantage  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  people.  It  was  found  on 
trial,  that  the  enthusiasm  for  independence  and  liberty,  which  inspired  their  armies, 
was  more  than  sufficient, — as  a  principle  of  strength, — ^to  counterbalance  the  supe> 
riority  of  discipline,  and  generally  numbers,  on  the  other  side.  In  France — ^in 
Portugal  and  Spain, — ^in  Italy  and  a  great  part  of  Germany,— in  short,  throughout 
the  wnole  West  of  Europe,  where,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  the  people  poenssed 
the  real  power,  they  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  ancient  governments,  and  es- 
taWishing  others  on  their  ruins.  Great-Britain  alone  forms  an  exception  to  thia 
remark.  The  reason  waa,  that  the  form  of  the  British  Government  had,  a  cen- 
tury before,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  been  in  a  good  degree^  accommodated  to 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  community  *,  so  that  there  was  less  pretext  for 
complaint,  and  consequently  less  enthusiasm  and  power  on  the  popular  side. 

•  Mr.  BT«fatt*i  Seeoad  Lecuue  tefors  the  lUancliusetu  CtaarlUbls  Mecluuilc  AMociailoB. 
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For  a  lon^  time,  however,  the  people  preTailed  tliroii^hout  the  whole  Weel.  At 
length  the  eoene  changed.  The  legitimate  armies  obtuned  a  complete  aieendaacyi 
^^anied  back  the  war  into  the  enemy'e  coontiy,  and  displayed  their  yictorioiui 
itandarde  at  the  head-qnarten  of  the  whole  revolution  in  Parb.  This  trinmph 
waa,  however,  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  efibcted 
are  worth  considering,  as  they  serve  to  explain  the  events  that  foUowed,  and 
that  gradnally  brooght  on  the  second  Revolution. 

The  chan^  of  fortone,  to  which  I  allude,  was  effected  by  a  change  of  opinion 
and  feeling  m  the  body  of  the  people  respecting  the  proceedings  and  character  of 
tiieir  own  chamnion.  Napoleon,  essentially  a  mere  soldier,  but  rendered  by  eir- 
eamstaaces  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,— forgot  entirely,  in  his  prolbssional 
paanoD  for  war, — ^the  duties  that  oelonged  to  his  political  station.  InMtoad  of  re* 
neving  the  people  from  the  burdens  that  formerly  oppressed  them,  and  allowing 
them  a  share  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  government,  he  monopolised  the  whole 
power  in  his  own  person,  and  practised  on  the  people  an  extent  of  oppression 
which  they  had  never  experienced,  even  from  their  old  rulers.  At  the  close  of  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  equality  and  a  just  and  upright  system  of  government,  in 
wfaicn  they  had  obtained  an  apparent  triumph,  they  found  themselves  crushed  to 
the  earth  with  intolerable  taxes,— decimated  by  conscriptions, — ^totally  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, — ^hampered  in  all  their  private  move- 
ments by  the  intermeddling  of  a  lawless  and  unprincipled  policew^debarred  from 
the  ocean^--«ubjected,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  terrors  of  a  most  ruthless  military  des* 
potism.  For  a  time,  they  cherished  the  delusive  hope,  that  all  tlus  was  a  merely 
temporary  arrangement^ — that  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  state  and  titles  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch  for  the  purpose  of  aiming  his  blows  with  more  effect  at  the 
eominon  enemy ;  but  that  when  the  triumph  of  the  people  should  appear  to  be 
complete  and  final,  he  would  resign  his  titles^ — throw  away  his  staff  of  <2Q5iee,  and, 
like  the  old  Roman  heroes,  sink  Uie  dictator  m  the  private  eitisen.  Ckmsidering 
him  as  their  leader  and  virtual  representative,  they  consoled  themselves  fiv  a 
time  under  all  their  privations  and  inflictions,  wiUi  the  pride  they  ftlt  in  his 
splendid  military  achievements,  and  the  humiliation  he  inflicted  on  their  old 
cmpressors,  from  all  which  they  fondlv  anticipated  a  speed]^  arrival  of  better  times. 
But  when  they  found  matters,  instead  of  mending,  lowing  worse  from  year  to 
year^ — ^when  the  yoke  under  which  they  were  laboring,  instead  of  being  taken 
off,  was  constantly  rendered  heavier  and  heavier,  they  at  last  lost  patience,  and 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things.  They  then  saw,  that  tney  had  been 
duped  by  their  own  champion, — ^that  the  only  object  for  which  Napoleon  was  em- 
ploying nis  splendid  talents  and  the  advantages  of  his  position,  was  the  aggra»» 
diiement  of  himself  and  his  fhmily, — ^that  he  had  confiscated  to  his  own  personal 
profit  the  prise  which  he  had  bought  with  their  blood,  and  that  instead  of  securing 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  which  was  the  object  of  all  their     "   ' 


he  intended  to  found  another  despotism,  more  brilliant,  perhaps,  but  also  more 
relentless  and  rigorous,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  one  which  they  had  overthrown. 
When  the^  saw  these  things,  they  lost  of  course,  their  attachment  to  his  person 
snd  their  mterest  in  his  success.  The  tide  of  popular  fiivor  turned  against  him. 
For  many  jrears  before  his  fall,  he  had  no  friends  in  France  exeeptinff  his  army ; 
and  even  his  own  Marshals  at  length  grew  weary,  and  complainea  with  bitterness 
that  he  would  never  be  easy  until  he  had  slaughtered  them  all  to  the  last  man. 
In  the  fiyrmgn  countries  under  his  influence,  the  feeling  of  disgust  was  still  more 
intenee.  Tnroughout  Grermany,  in  particular,  the  young  and  ardent  formed 
associations  for  the  pur|>oee  of  encouragingeach  other,  in  the  name  of  Honor  and 
Virtue,  to  assist  in  shaking  off  the  yoke.  The  position  and  character  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  great  struggle  were  now  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they  had 
been  at  ito  commencement.  The  party  claiming  to  be  liberal  had  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  a  superior  military  organization,  while  the  power  of  the  est&lished 
governments  consisted,  in  a  good  degree^  in  the  enthusiasm  for  independence  that 
prevailed  among  their  subjects.  Experience  proved  a  second  time, — as  it  ever 
willy-— that  the  effect  of  moral  motives  will  always  outweigh  that  of  merely 
physieal  ones.  The  same  flood  of  popular  feeling  which  had  carried  the  Freneii 
in  triumph  to  every  part  of  Europe,  no  sooner  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
than  it  brought  the  ulies  with  equai  rapidity  and  facility  to  the  capital  of  France. 
Victory  in  both  cases  followed  the  standard  of  the  people,  and  the  only  difiereaoe 
was,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  popular  standard  was  displayed  in  the  camp  of 
liber^,  while  in  the  last,  it  had  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  established  gov* 
«mmento. 
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Suefa  w«ra  the  means  by  which  the  change  of  fortune  in  the  war  hetweaa  the 
body  of  the  people  and  the  eetablished  eovemmenta,  was  at  last  effected.  The 
nature  of  these  iiad|«-«s  I  remarked  betore,— a  eood  deal  of  inflnence  upon  the 
results  of  the  victoir.  If  the  allied  monarchs  nad  succeeded  in  any  pncading 
period,  or  in  any  other  way,  they  would  doubtless  have  crushed  the  ReToliitio& 
at  eveiT  point  where  it  had  obtamed  the  ascendancy,  and  in  France,  particularly, 
its  heaa  quarters  and  principal  seat,  would  have  restored  the  ancient  qrstem  in  all 
its  purity.  But  as  they  had  finally  effected  their  object  in  a  great  decree  by  the 
aid  of  the  popular  feeling  and  in  the  name  of  independence,  justice,  and  the  rights 
of  man,  they  could  not,  with  consistency,  nor  did  they,  under  the  impressions  of 
the  moment,  desire  to  keep  them  entirely  out  of  view  in  making  their  anmage- 
ments  for  a  general  pacification.  These  arrangements  were  accordingly  foanded, 
ia  some  of  their  leamnff  parts,  upon  the  principle  of  a  compromise  between  the 
two  great  parties.  In  Fnnoe,  the  banished  royal  family  were  restored,  but  the 
most  inmortant  altemlions  in  the  form  of  ffOTemment,  wmch  had  been  demanded 
by  the  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the  first  National  Assembly,  and  which  were  the 
ostensible  objects  of  the  popular  party,  were  embodied  in  a  written  Constitution, 
denominated  the  Charter.  This  document  provided  for  a  participation  by  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  for 
the  liberty  of  speech,  writing  and  action  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  fixed 
laws,  and  for  tne  eoualitv  of  individuals  for  every  political  ana  legal  purpose.  It 
was  well  fitted^— -if  faithfully  executed,-— -to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  rational 
friends  of  liberty.  A  similar  arrangement  took  place  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
sovereigns  composing  the  German  confederacy  bound  themselves  by  toe  a<4  ik 
union  to  establish  representative  constitutions  m  their  respective  States.  Even  in 
Poland,  where  the  condition  of  the  people  was  hardly  such  as  to  render  the  meas- 
ure expedient,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, — as  a  pledge  of  his  disposition  to  do  even 
more  ttian  might  appear  strictly  necessary  or  politic  in  favor  of  liberty^— freely 
conceded  the  form  of  a  representative  government. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  were  the  origin  and  character  of  the  celebrated  French  char- 
ter. It  has  forme^,  ever  since  its  adoption,  the  rallying  point  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  France.  By  the  effect  of  it,  the  people  became,  if  not  everything,  at 
least  something,  in  toe  State ;  and,  when  executed  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  it  imorded  all  the  necessary  securities  for  the  personal  and  political 
rights  of  tne  citizen.  It  was,  however,  m  the  nature  of  a  compromise  or  contract, 
between  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  sovereign  on  tne  other ;  and  con- 
sidered as  a  compromise,  was  not  particularly  favorable  to  the  people,,  a  vast  ma> 
jority  of  whom  would  probably  have  preferred  a  representative  republic  to  any 
other  form,  of  ^vernment,  and  were  only  induced  to  acquiesce  m  the  char- 
ter by  their  inability  to  withstand  invasion  from  abroad.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  quite  natural,  that  they  should  watch  over  the  manner  in  which 
this  instrument  was  executed,  with  extraordinary  jealousy,  and  that  an  nndis|guis- 
ed  attempt  by  the  king  to  set  it  aside,  should  have  produced  the  violent  convcJ- 
aions  and  the  disastrous  reaction  against  himself  which  we  have  lately  witnessed. 
A  n4>id  review  of  the  -intervening  period  will  shew  you  the  steps  which  led  to 
this  great  catastrophe,  and  the  persons  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
it  about. 

It  was  said  by  a  celebrated  French  statesman  of  the  exiled  race  of  French  kings, 
that,  on  their  return  to  France,  they  proved  by  their  conduct,  that  they  had  learn- 
ed nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  They  faiad  brought  back  all  the  antiquated 
notions  and  personal  animosities  which  they  carried  away  with  them,  and  had  de- 
rived no  lessons  for  their  future  conduct  from  their  long  tuition  in  the  school  of 
adversity.  The  remark  was  in  general  but  too  true  in  its  application  both  to  them 
and  the  principal  persons  of  their  court ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  admit,  that 
the  prince  who  first  occupied  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Louis  XVHI.  formed 
in  some  degree  an  exception  to  it.  At  the  outset  of  the  revolution,  he  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  popular  party,  and  though  compelled,  soon  after,  to  emi- 
^te,  he  had  remained  through  life  a  known  adherent  of  the  liberal  political  opin- 
ions. He  was  also  much  superior  in  talent,  taste,  and  literary  accompliriiments, 
to  most  persons  of  his  rank.  In  his  youth,  his  propensity  for  study  had  been  so 
markable,  that  he  was  commonly  calledf,  by  the  other  members  of  the  Koyal  Family^ 
the  Pedant ;  and  he  occasionally  published,  under  feigned  names,  literary  warn, 
which  evinced  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  mind.  In  the  long  and  dreary  pe- 
riod of  his  exile,  he  had  had  ample  leisure  to  mature  his  judgement  by  reading  and 
reflection  j  and  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  was,  on  the  whole,  vexy  able,  and 
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ynarj  well  dispoied  to  cttimato  oorreetly  the  netare  of  the  utuation  in  which  he 
WM  placed,  and  the  conne  which  it  waa  hia  policy  to  pursue.  His  penonal  opin- 
ioBa,  diapoaition  and  character,  have  alwaya  been  coneidered  as  among  the  princi- 
pal canaes  which  contributed  to  give  a  Ufaleral  aspect  to  the  new  government^  and 
nm  has  erer  aince  been  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  the  Charter.  Hence 
it  was,  that  when,  during  the  progress  of  the  late  revolution,  the  people  invaded  the 
Tnileriee,  and  tore  from  theur  pedestals  the  busts  of  several  of  the  French  sove- 
reigttc,  they  spared  that  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  threw  a  black  veil  over  it,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  the  author  of  the  Charter  was  mourning  for  the  violation  of  his  favorite 
week.  It  nay  be  added  that  the  person  of  Louis  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
rich  and  fforgeojis  exterior  which  we  are  apt  to  connect  in  our  imaginations  wifh  the 
"    lofasovc    '  "  .  •     "         .       ,.  .... 
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sovereign.  He  was  originally  not  well  constituted,  and  in  the  later 
of  his  life  was  the  victim  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  which  reduced  his 
ly  to  a  living  mass  of  corruption.  When  he  gave  audience  to  his  court,  he  was 
moved  about  on  a  rolling  chair,  incapable,  even  when  he  spoke,  of  UfUng  up  his 
head,  which  rested  like  a  dead  weight  upon  his  breast.  Wken  the  people  beheld 
thia  repulsive  object,  they  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  brilliant  imafe  of 
his  predeceasor  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  sometimes  significantlv  remariced, 
in  aJlnsion  to  the  name  <if  both  upon  the  coin  of  the  country,  that  eigoteen  Louis 
ware  not  worth  one  Napoleon. 

At  the  time  of  his  return,  he  was,  however,  still  in  tolerable  health,  and  was 
diapoeed,— aa  I  have  remarked, — ^by  character  and  principle,  to  pursue  the  true  line 
of  policy.  During  his  fint  short  reign  of  less  than  a  year,  he  was  diverted  from 
this  course  by  the  importunity  of  his  coortiers ;  but  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
errors^ — the  return  of  Bonaparte, — ^the  hundred  days, — and  another  general  convul- 
sion throughout  Europe,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  them.  We 
find  him  accordingly  on  his  second  assumption  of  the  royal  power  in  1815,  invit- 
ingr  some  of  the  principal  adherents  of  the  popular  party  to  his  councils,  and  giv- 
ing, on  the  whole,  a  liberal  aspect  to  the  administration.  The  adoption  of  this 
p«mcy  excited,  of  course,  a  very  strong  disgust  among  the  violent  partisans  of  ar- 
bitrary principles,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Count  D'Artois,  the  heir  appar- 
ent ol  die  crown,  who  has  since  held  and  lost  it  under  the  name  of  Charles  the 
Tenth. 

This  prince  was  in  almost  every  particular,  intellectual,  personal  and  moral,  the 
reverse  of  his  brother.  He  was  tail  and  well-formed,  with  a  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance, elegant  mannera,  and  a  sprightly  wit.  In  earlier  lite,  he  had  figured  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  as  one  of  the  most jpaceful  and  accomplished  gentlemen 
of  the  dav,  and  had  won  all  hearts  by  his  aftable  demeanor  and  polished  mannen. 
He  was  then  a  man  of  pleasure  and  gallantry,  and  gave  but  little  attention  to  po- 
litical affiun ;  but  he  was  regarded  even  then  as  a  roost  decided  opponent  of  the 
new  political  theories.  When  the  reign  of  terror  came  on  in  France,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt  the  very  doubtful  policy  of  emigration,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war,  he  served  against  his  country  in  the  army  of  the  emigrant  no- 
bles. In  later  Ufe,  when  the  age  of  gallantry  was  over,  he  became  religious,  and 
wanting  the  strength  of  mind  to  direct  and  govern  his  devotional  feelings,  he  fell 
much  under  the  influence  of  designing  men,  who  abused  the  name  and  office  of  the 
Priesthood  for  selfish  purposes,  and  whose  evil  counsel  contributed  greatly  to  his 
down&ll.  Had  his  political  character  been  different,  his  personal  advantages 
would  have  rendered  him  a  very  popular  king.  These  he  retained  to  a  remark- 
able decree  up  to  the  close  of  his  public  career.  On  my  return  from  Spain  last 
year,  Inad  the  honor  of  seeing  and  convening  with  him  an  hour  in  his  cabinet. 
and  have  rarely  witnessed  so  fine  a  specimen  of  hearty,  cheerful,  and  vigorous  old 
age.  He  was  then  nearly  seventy-five  yeara  old,  but  still  erect,  fresh,  and  active, 
retaining  the  exercise  of  all  his  (acuities,  and  evidently  in  the  full  enjovment  of 
life.  At  this  time  he  regularly  huntod  twice  a  week  on  horseback,  in  the  royal 
fisrests,  and  this  practice,  which  he  had  pursued  tlirough  life,  had  probably  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health  and  vigor.  He  still  ex- 
hibited the  affability  and  gracefulness  of  manner  which  distinguished  him  in 
youth,  nor  did  he  appear  by  any  means  to  want  intelligence  and  information. 
He  conversed  with  freedom  and  ability  on  political  subjects,  and  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  were  judicious,  and  even  liberal.  He  blamed  the  king  of 
Spain  for  his  refVisal  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  spoke 
with  interest  and  approbation  of  the  institutions  of  our  country.  I  was  satisfied 
from  his  conversation,  that  he  had  more  talent  than  his  ministen,  and  that  if  he 
had  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  trust  his  own  judgement,  he  would  have 
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mfM%d  the  fitol  courae  upon  which  he  had  entered,  and  whichr-u  wm  alnftif 
but  too  eTident, — \£  not  speedily  retraced,  most  end  in  hie  ruin.  It  wm  tmly 
painful  to  see  a  Prince  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  and^accompliahmenta^ 
after  having  been  almost  miraculonslj  restored,  from  a  hopeless  exile  of  twen^ 
years,  to  the  height  of  earthly  prosperity, — ^now  under  the  influence  of  evil  comi- 
aels,  jplunging  headlong  again  into  the  same  gulf  from  which  he  had  just  escaped, 
and  from  which  there  woiud  evidently  be  no  second  return. 

In  this  way,  Gentlemen,  was  the  royal  family  divided,  as  it  were,  against  itself ; 
the  king  on  one  side,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  with  his  two  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Augouldme  and  Berri  on  the  other.  With  such  dissensions  among- 
the»l  Princes,  you  wiU  readily  conclude,  that  there  was  no  great  harmony  among 
the  people.  There  grew  up  immediately  a  war  of  parties,  which  was  carried  on, 
however,  in  a  much  milder  form  than  that  which  n^gred  during  the  former  revola* 
tion.  The  pen  was  now  the  principal  weapon,  and  it  was  managed  on  both  sides 
with  an  abihty  which  did  great  credit  to  the  respective  champions.  Among  them 
were  to  be  found,  in  fact,  some  of  the  very  best  writers  of  this  or  any  other  period. 
Madame  de  Stael,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  ail  female  authors, — Benjamin 
Constant,  then  only  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  who  has  since  become  iUna- 
trioQs  as  a  powerfiu  orator, — the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  the  moat  prolific  and  elegant  of 
mere  pamphleteers,  and  a  host  of  others  of  less  notoriety,  figured  in  demice  of 
the  popular  party.  On  the  other  side  were  found  the  names  ofHaller,  de  Bonald, 
de  Maistre,  de  fa  Mennais,  and  especially  the  Viscount  de  Chiteaubriand.  Tliis 
distinguished  person,  who  has  since  acquired  new  glory  by  his  great  exertions  in 
favor  of  liberty,  was  then  a  conscientious  and  ardent  advocate  of  the  opposite 
opinions.  He  had  already  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  ;foun^  and  feeliiig,  by 
his  beautiful  romances,  to  the  wise  by  his  Genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  au  b j 
his  splendid  and  classical  style.  With  such  leaders,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
the  quarrel  was  pursued  with  ample  spirit,  and  there  is  no  record  in  the  annals 
of  literary  warfare  of  a  controversy  wliich  has  called  forth  a  more  brilliant  exhi- 
bition of  taste  and  talent,  or  of  which  the  monuments  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  in  future  times,  when  the  party  feelings  of  the  present  day  shall  have 
passed  away  forever. 

While  this  war  of  words  and  ink  wits  going  on  in  France,  there  broke  out  very 
suddenly,  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  war  of  a  difiTerent  and  ftr  moie  se- 
rious character,  which  ultimately  had  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  late 
events  in  France.  I  allude  to  the  military  revolutions  of  1890,  which  took  place  al* 
meet  simultaneously  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sardinia.  All  these  countries 
had  been,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  directly  under  the 
influence  of  France,  and  the  active  part  of  the  population  had  become  thorou^ily 
imbued  with  the  feelings  and  principles  that  naturally  resulted  from  this  state  of 
things.  When  the  restoration  took  place,  the  benefit  of  the  compromise  which 
had  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  government  in  France  was  not  extended  to  them. 
Although  the  state  of  society  admitted  and  even  required  ^e  introduction  of  great 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  no  change  whatever  had  been 
OMuie, — ^no  charter, — no  representation  of  the  people, — no  freedom  of  speech, — 
no  security  for  personal  liberty.  In  some  cases,  the  sovereigns  had  given  the 
most  direct  and  positive  assurances,  that  they  would  reform  the  government  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  people ;  but  at  the  first  moment  of  ease,  had  recanted 
their  engagements  as  violent  and  void.  The  king  of  Spain,  for  example,  formally 
promised,  immediately  after  his  return,  to  establish  a  representative  constitution; 
out,  instead  of  keeping  his  royal  word,  restored  in  every  particular  the  ancient 

2 stem,  and  persecuted,  with  unrelenting  vigor,  all  persons  who  had  rendered 
smselves  prominent  among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  divine  Arguelles  was 
sent  to  the  galleys  like  a  common  malefactor.  In  Germany,  also,  although  some 
of  the  memBen  of  the  confederacy  very  honorably  fulfilled  the  promises  uey  had 
made  to  the  same  efifect,  othera,  and  those  the  most  important  ano  powerful,  partic- 
ularly Austria  and  Prussia,  either  nesrlected  this  duty  altogether,  or  performed  it 
in  an  illusory  manner.  At  a  period  wnen  insurrections  and  revolutions  had  be- 
oome  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  habitual,  the  conse<}uences  of  all  this  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen,  and  were  not  slow  in  manifesting  tiiemselves.  Troubles  in 
Gkrmany, -^attempts  at  military  insurrection  in  France, — secret  associations  for  po- 
litical purposes  in  all  parts  of  £urope,~these  were  the  first  indications  of  the 
hidden  mischief  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  the  expedition  of  10,000  men, 
which  had  been  assembled  at  the  Isle  of  Leon  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
oeeding  to  America,  to  ths  conqosflt  of  the  wnMnA  coknuM,  opeidy  deeiars4 
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t  tlM  ^yemment,  and  proclaimed  the  eonstitotion  that  had  been  adopted  by 
I  Cortea  in  1812.  So  entirely  wae  this  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the 
public  eentimenty*that  it  was  echoed  instantaneously  from  every  part  of  the  Pe« 
ninanla.  The  government  hardly  retained  a  single  adherent,  and  on  the  8th  of 
March,  the  king  himself  fonnd  it  necessary  to  his  safety  to  take  the  oath.  Nor  did 
the  ezpreaaion  of  sympathy  stop  here.  The  example  of  Spain  waa  imitated  in  the 
conrM  of  the  year  m  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  :  ana  so  eager  were  the  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  forms  of  their  goyem- 
ments,  that,  without  giving  themselves  time  to  frame  constitutions,  they  adopted 
•yerywhere  the  identical  Spanish  constitution  of  1813.  At  Naples,  it  is  said,  that 
they  had  not  even  a  copy  of  this  instrument  before  them  at  the  time  when  they 
proelauned  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
reign  of  liberal  institutions  waa  established,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation  through  the 
wlK>le  Southwest  of  Europe. 

These  mushroom  liberal  Constitutions,  as  you  are  well  aware,  Gkntlemen,  were 
■nppreassdby  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Allied  Powers,  almost  as  promptly  as 
tbey  were  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  excited  great  alarm  in  all  the 
eonrts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  that  of  France,  where  they  ^d  much  to 
change  the  prevailing  current  of  feeling,  and  to  occasion  the  adoption  of  a  policy  , 
un&vorable  to  the  charter.  But  another  occurrence,  in  itself  of  much  less  im- 
pcwtance,  probably  did  more  than  these  revolutions  to  produce  this  effisct, — I  mean, 
the  asaaaaination  of  the  Duke  de  Bern,  the  son  of  the  Count  D*Artois,  and  one 
of  the  presomptive  heirs  to  the  crown.  It  so  happened,  that,  about  this  time,  a 
joozneyman  saiddler,  named  Louvel,  in  a  fit  of  political  fiuiaticism.  or  more  prop- 
erly insanity,  attacked  this  prince  one  night  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  in- 
ttcted  upon  him  a  mortal  wound.  Tou  would  hardly  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that 
any  one  could  have  suspected  the  king's  confidential  servants  of  being  privy  to 
an  outrage  of  this  description ;  but  such  is  the  force  of  party  feeling,  that  the 
next  day  a  member  of  tne  House  of  Deputies  moved  an  impeachment  of  the 
Prime  Minister  for  high  treason,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Bern.  This  propMal  waa  not  encouragea  in  the  House,  but  the  court  appear 
to  have  acted  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  conformable  to  fact.  The  ministers, 
thoQ^  not  impeached,  were  immediately  removed,  and  a  new  line  of  policy 
adopted,  unfavorable  to  the  charter  and  to  the  progreas  of  political  improvement. 
Thoa,  Gentlemen,  di4a  aingle  act  (^an  obscure  and  isolated  individual  contrib- 
ute more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  determine  the  course  of 
•vents  in  one  of  the  ffreatest  monarchies  in  Europe.  This  happened  during  the 
iife  of  Louis  XVIII.  out  after  the  total  decay  of  his  health  had  m  a  great  measure 
incapacitated  him  from  exercising  any  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  public 
afiairs.  His  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  in  the  year  1823,  transferred  the 
crown  from  the  hcMsd  of  the  author  of  the  charter  to  that  of  a  known  enemy  of 
liberal  principles,  and  of  course  confirmed  the  new  direction  that  had  been  given 
to  the  national  policy.  The  first  result  of  the  change  of  ministry  had  been  the 
deqiatch  of  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
Constitntion.  This  measure  was  followed  at  home  by  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. The  influence  of  the  government  was  now  regularly  exerted  at  all  the  elee- 
tiona  against  the  liberal  party,  and  with  such  effect,  that,  for  a  time,  the  number 
of  opposition  deputies  was  reduced  to  fourteen  out  of  more  than  four  hundred. 
Had  the  court  at  this  juncture  silenced  the  press,  they  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpoee,  and  rid  themselves  after  a  while  without  much  4iflSculty 
of  the  obnoxious  charter.  But  whether  from  mere  neglect,  or  undue  confidence 
in  their  own  strength,  the  court,  while  they  were  constantly  engaged  in  making 
new  attempts  on  the  chartered  rights  of  the  people,  permitted  the  opposition  jour- 
nals to  comment  on  their  proeeeain£s  with  perfect  fireedom,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  performed  the  office  wiui  signal  ability.  ChAteaubriand, — the  ablest 
writer  or  tne  time, — had  joined  the  popular  party,  and  with  a  host  of  other  pow- 
erlnl  men,  kept  up  in  all  the  papers  a  constant  battery  upon  the  government.  The 
elfoct  waa  prodigious,  and  soon  beeame  apparent  in  uie  character  of  the  elections. 
The  friends  of  liberty  began  to  reappear  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Lafayette 
and  his  son  were  again  elected.  The  Abb^  de  Pradt  and  Benjamin  Constant  took 
their  seats.  At  every  accidental  vacancy,  some  new  member  was  added  to  the 
oppoeition,  until  finally,  at  the  next  general  election  in  1827,  the  minister  was  left 
in  a  minority.  At  this  decided  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  people,  the  king 
at  first  reotmed.  He  removed  the  obnoxious  ministers,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
1  a  vadUating  eoniae,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  party.  Compelled 
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at  length  to  come  to  fN>me  deobion,  he  leverted  in  an  evil  hoar  to  him  fiw 
mer  policy , — ^made  up  hia  mind  to  brave  the  people,  and  on  the  6th  of  Anffoat, 
1899y  placed  the  Prince  de  PolLniac, — a  personal  nvorite  of  hia  own,  and  inioia 
name  waa  the  known  symbol  of  arbitrary  principles, — at  the  head  of  the  gorera- 
ment. 

The  news  of  thia  appointment  was  received  by  the  people  with  aatoniahmunt 
and  indijpiation.  I  happened  at  the  time  to  be  traTelling  in  France,  and  heard 
the  first  mtelligence  of  the  chan^  of  ministir  at  Bordeanx, — ^a  city  renowned 
for  its  loyalty,  but  which  looked  with  no  eye  of  favor  upon  this  meaaore.  Plo- 
eeeding  thence  to  Pans,  I  found  the  public  mind  inflamed  everywhere  with  a  kind 
of  fury.  The  gravest  and  most  judicious  persons  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  kin^ 
in  terms  which  are  rarely  used,  excepting  by  the  yotin^  and  ardent  in  their  fever- 
ish transports  of  passion.  It  was  apparent  to  all,  excepting  the  misguided  monarek 
and  his  immediate  counsellors,  that  the  ground  he  had  taken  waa  not  tenaUe,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it,  he  would  expose  himself  to  be 
blown  up  by  some  tremendous  explosion. 

How  fortunate  would  it  not  have  been  for  Charles  the  tenth,  if  some  of  his 
counsellors  or  friends  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence  had  at  thia  critical  mMnent 
opened  before  him  the  book  of  the  history  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  England,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  striking  similarity  between  the  fortunes  of  that  unhappj 
race  and  those  of  his  own  family !  He  would  there  have  seen  in  the  first  Charlea 
the  prototype  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  the  victim  alike  of  hia  virtoea  and 
hia  faults, — ^in  Cromwell  another  Napoleon,  the  admiration,  terror  and  acoo^ge  of 
his  country, — ^in  the  exiled  Stuart  Princes,  himself  and  hu  relationa  wandering 
from  city  to  city,  and  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  beggary  aucceauvely  in  eveiy 
oomer  of  Europe, — ^in  the  second  Charles,  an  easy  prudent  Prince,  like  tM 
author  of  the  Charter,  content  to  follow  where  the  current  of  circumstanoea  led, 
and  too  well  pleased  with  the  throne  he  had  miraculously  recovered,  to  risk  it  by 
any  dangerous  experiment  on  the  public  feeling.  When  he  had  traced  thiie 
parallel  to  this  point,  could  he  have  failed  to  see  in  the  second  James,  attarkinjr 
with  a  fool-haray  rashness  the  established,  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  himsoB* 
and  the  mad  project  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  And  when  he  looked  ftrther  and 
beheld  the  roval  bigot  dethroned  by  a  memW  of  his  own  fiunily,— driven  a  second 
time  into  exile,  and  dragging  out  a  wretched  old  age  at  St.  Gemuun'a,  amid  the 
scofis  and  sneers  of  the  youn^  French  courtiers^ — would  ^e  luive  filled  to  antici- 
pate the  fate  that  awaited  him  if  he  persisted,  and  take  warning  ?  Tea,  Gen- 
tlemen, this  book  of  instruction  would  have  been,  and  was,  opened  to  him  in  vain. 
M.  de  Ch&teaubriand,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  most  elotjuent 
French  writer  of  the  day,  while  these  affairs  were  in  progress,  wrote  and  pob- 
lished,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  his  attention,  a  most  powertul  and  atriking  state- 
ment of  this  remarkable  pardlel,  under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Four 
Stuarti.  Every  eye  but  the  King*s  could  see  the  application  from  first  to  laat ; 
he  could  see  it  himself,  in  every  particular,  excepting  that  which  forewarned  him 
of  his  own  destiny.  Alas !  Gentlemen  !  how  many  of  us  are  there,  that  are 
willing,  that  are  able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  gather  wisdom  firom  the  ex- 
perience of  others  ? 

We  come  then.  Gentlemen,  to  the  last  scene  in  this  eventful  history.  All  the 
counsels  of  wisdom, — all  the  lessons  of  experience,-— all  the  pregnant  indieationa 
of  public  feeling  were  lost  upon  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  ministora.  They  had 
made  their  calculations  and  were  resolved  to  stake  every  thing  on  the  issue.  But 
even  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  end  they  had  in  view,  their  proceedings 
aeem  to  have  been  arranged  with  very  little  judgement.  It  waa  impoasible  to 
govern  under  the  forms  of  the  Charter  without  me  concurrence  of  the  eham- 
bers ;  it  was  also  well  known  that  the  majority  was  decide<Uy  against  them,  and 
that  the  measures,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  would  render  tnia  majority  still 
more  powerful  at  any  new  election.  It  was  then  impossible  that  anv  good  conld 
result  from  assembling  the  chambers,  and  the  proper  courae  would  have  been  to 
revoke  the  charter,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  army,  which  was  to  be,  at  all  eventa, 
the  last  and  only  dependence.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  King,  in  the  sming 
of  last  year,  assembled  the  chambers.  The  majority,  as  was  expected,  declared 
against  him,  and  presented  an  address  requesting  the  removal  of  the  miniatesa. 
At  this  period,  it  was  not  too  late  for  Charles  the  Tenth  to  retxaee  hia  stope.  Had 
he  complied  with  this  request,  he  could  have  kept  hie  throne.  Instead  of  thia,  he 
dissolved  the  house  of  deputies,  and  ordered  a  new  election.  The  reanh  proved 
that  the  atrength  of  the  opposition  party  would  be  gnpter  ia  the  Mxt  i ' 
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thaa  it  wm  in  the  last.  There  ww  11111  time  for  recosnderatton,  and  it  ie  really 
fpondexfiil  that  thia  new  and  decinve  demonstration  of  the  public  sentiment  did 
wot  at  laflt  unseal  the  King's  eyes.  But  it  seems  to  haTe  been  written  in  the  book  of 
lata,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Bourbons  should  correspond  in  eTerr  point,  from 
liiat  to  laat,  with  those  of  the  Stuarts.  The  opposition  he  met  witki  instead  of 
ealif hteninf  him  in  regard  to  his  policy,  only  proToked  him  to  precipitate  his 
eovuso ;  and  on  the  d6th  July,  he  finally  took  the  deeisiTe  step,  by  publishing  the 
fkauoiam  prdtnmameet  which  lussolved  the  new  house  of  deputies  before  it  had  even 
been  assembled,— >abolished  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  deprived  a  great  part  of 
the  voters  of  the  right  of  suffrage  which  was  giTen  by  the  Charter.  It  was  ad- 
mitted bjT  the  ministers,  in  the  report  which  aocompamed  these  decrees,  that  they 
were  all  illegal,  and  the  only  excuse  they  could  allege,  was  that  of  state  neces- 
aity^— the  ready  afwlogy,  which  has  regularly  seryea  as  the  pretence  for  eyery 
attempt  at  usurpation,  m  eyery  age  and  country.  It  was  plain,  in  fact,  that  the 
Charter  was  yiolated  in  its  two  most  essential  proyisions, — ^those  which  secured 
to  the  people  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  representation  in  the  goyemment.  If 
they  aoquesced  in  this  proceeding,  the  securities  they  had  obtained  for  their  per- 
•anal  rights  were  lost  foreyer. 

Consider,  Gentlemen,  for  a  moment,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  this  country, 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  (who  has  just  as  much  right  so  to  do  as  the 
Khag  of  f^rance  had)  were  to  publish,  of  his  own  mere  motion  and  authority,  an 
aet  to  disfranchise  a  great  part  of  the  voters  throughout  the  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  the  newspapers.  Ton  wiO  then  have  some  idea  ofthe 
elfoct  produced  by  these  ordinances  upon  the  minds  of  the  French  people. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  act  as  well  as  feel.  The  publication  of  these  or- 
dinances imposed  upon  the  population  ofthe  the  city  of  Paris  a  high  and  trying  duty. 
The  ||reat  Charter  ofthe  liberties  of  France  was  trampled  under  foot;  and  if  the 
vioiatmn  was  not  resisted,  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  were  sacrificed  forever. 
But  who  was  to  set  the  example  of  resistance  ?  France,  Gentlemen,  is  not,  like 
this  country,  a  cluster  of  contiguous  sovereignties,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  its  own  capital, — acts  to  a  certain  extent  on  its  own  views  of  policy, 
and  would  make  a  separate  stand  against  any  attempt  at  usurpation  on  the  part 
ofthe  goyemment.  France  is  a  consolidated  kin^om,  containing  more  tnan 
thirty  million  inhabitants ;  and  of  this  vast  body,  Taris,  with  its  population  of 
from  aeven  to  eight  hunted  thousand  souls,  is,  for  all  political  purposes,  the 
virtual  r^resentative  and  head.  The  political  movements  of  the  city  of  Paris 
have  always,  for  centuries  past,  regulated  and  governed  those  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. If  effectual  resbtance  were  made,  the  example  must  be  set  by  the  capitiS, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  at  this  conjuncture,  depended  the 
Bocceas  or  fidlure  of  the  cause  of  French  liberty.  There  was  even  more  than  this 
at  issue.  The  French  Charter  is, — as  I  remarked  at  the  outset, — ^not  merely  the 
formal  security  ofthe  rights  ofthe  French  people,  but  an  act  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  of  the  establisned  governments,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  which  pervaae  the  whole  European  Commonwealth.  After  the  late 
suppression  of  all  the  representative  constitutions  in  the  two  Peninsulss,  the 
people  throughout  Europe  looked  up  to  the  French  Charter  as  their  onl^  remain- 
ing security ;  and  it  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Peru  at  this 
cnaifl,  whether  this  security  should  be  retained,  or  whether  the  last  vestige  of  a 
liberal  constitution  of  government  should  be  swept  from  the  continent. 

Soch,  Gentlemen,  was  the  high  and  arduous  duty  which  devolved,  at  this 
juncture,  on  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  have  discharg- 
ed it  with  signal  fidelity.  Their  preparations  for  resistance  were  incomplete,— 
their  enemies  were  numerous  and  well  disciplined,  but  they  entered  on  ue 
straggle  without  flinching  for  a  moment,  and  carried  it  on  with  heroic  firmness  at 
every  hasar^,  and  under  the  most  painful  sacrifices,  until  it  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  All  the  highest  qualities  that  can  adorn  our  nature,  were  ex- 
hibited on  this  occssion  by  the  whole  population  of  that  great  city,  to  an  extent,— 
I  am  bold  to  say,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ; — courage,— constan- 
cy, heroic  self-devotion, — a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  justice  and  liberty ,— contempt 
for  gain  and  even  life, — and  especially,  the  last  and  most  difficult  of  all  the  vir- 
tnea,  self-^vemment  amid  the  flush  and  triumph  of  victory.  What,  Gentlemen, 
was  the  highest  encomium  which  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  antiquity  coula 
beetow  upon  the  most  accomplished  and  illustrious  of  her  military  chieftains  f 
That  of  moderation  in  success.  *<  No  power  of  genius,— no  pomp  or  flow  of  Ian- 
gw^fi,''— «ayB  C^eeio,  in  his  flattering  address  to  Cesar  in  return  for  Iha  pardon 
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mnted  to  one  of  his  dear  fnendi — "  no  power  of  genius^— no  pom{»  or  flow  of 
Unguage,  can  do  joBtice  to  the  gre&tnew  of  your  mUitary  achievements.  I  hftve 
often  said,  and  anall  ever  repeat,  that  they  far  transcend  thoee  of  any  other 
General  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country.  You  have  conquered  innumerablo 
nations  of  the  most  feroeious  and  warlike  character  ,-^ut  in  soaring  and  restoriof 
to  his  fortunes  and  fiuniiy  a  fallen  enemy,  you  have  this  oay  achieved  a  more 
glorious  conquest  than  any  of  these.  It  b  much,  no  doubt,  to  succeed  in  a  great 
and  decisive  battle ;  but  to  govern  the  passions, — ^to  quell  the  rage  oC  combat, — to 
moderate  the  insolence  of  victory, — to  forgive,  comfort,  and  even  crown  with 
gifts  and  honors  a  prostrate  foe ;— these  are  actions  that  elevate  a  man  above  the 
sphere  of  vulvar  greatness ;  that  raise  him,  as  it  were,  to  a  sort  of  similitude  with 
God  himself. '  Gentlemen,  these  sublime  virtues,  the  display  of  which  in  a 
single  instance,  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  characters-  of  antiquity,  was 
looked  upon  by  Cicero  as  something  almost  miraculous,  were  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  in  thousands  of  instances  by  the  whole  body  of  the  mechanics  of  Paris. 
During  these  three  days  of  carnage  and  confusion,  not  only  was  there  no  abase 
of  power,  for  any  unworthy  purpose, — ^no  intemperance, — ^no  excess. — no  cold- 
blooded massacre  or  plunder,— 4>ut  the  people  displayed  a  disinterestedness  and  a 
delicate  sense  of  honor,  which  would  not  have  discredited  the  age  of  chivalry. 
Whenever  they  found  any  articles  of  value,  they  carried  them  to  a  place  of  de- 
posite.  In  numberless  instances,  individuals  refused  the  eratuities  that  were 
offered  them.  The  young  heroes  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  the  struggle,  declined  the  honorary  badges  which  the  ffov- 
emment  proposed  to  confer  upon  them.  They  fought  for  pnnciple ;  and  when 
the  b^tle  was  over,  Uiey  returned  to  their  workshops,  their  parlors,  or  their 
studies,  and  left  it  to  the  deputies  to  settle  the  details  or  tiie  Constitution.  Tliis, 
Gentlemen,  was  something  really  admirable ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  present  convulsions,  as  long  as  there  is  a  friend  of  liberty  or  virtue  alive  in 
any  corner  of  the  world,  he  can  never  look  back  without  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  delight  and  wonder,  upon  the  conduct  observed  upon  this  occasion  by  the  truly 
Jieroic  mhabitants  of  Pans. 

It  is  impossible,  Gentlemen,  to  enter  at  present  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
transactions  of  this  memorable  week,  and  they  are  so  fresh  in  your  minds  that  it 
would  probably  be  unnecessary.    I  shall  barely  recapitulate  the  leading  incidents. 

The  obnoxious  ordinances  were  published  m  the  official  paper  on  Monday  the 
96th  of  July ;  but  as  this  paper  circulates  but  little  among  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  not  generaUv  known  till  the  day  after.  The  editors  of  the  news- 
papers, who  were  prohibitea  from  publishing  them  without  a  license,  were  the  first 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  measure,  and  they  published  on  the  same  day  a  vigoro«s 
protest,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  should  not  yield  obedience  to  them,  and 
exhorted  the  deputies  and  other  citizens  to  follow  their  example.  A  similar 
protest  was  published  the  next  day  by  the  deputies  then  at  Paris.  In  the 
mean  time,  most  of  the  liberal  papers  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  and  the  agents  of  the  police  were  immediately 
^lespatched  to  seize  their  presses.  The  pubushers  refused  to  submit,  and  fostened 
their  doors  upon  the  police  officers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  open  resistance, 
or  as  Talleyrand  said  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  W  Napoleon,  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  police  attempted  to  force  the  doors  of^the  printing  offices,  and  sent  for 
some  locksmiths  to  give  them  assistance.  These  in  generaldeclined  the  service. 
At  last,  they  found  a  single  man  who  was  willing  to  undertake  it, — and  who  waa 
he.  Gentlemen  ?  He  was  the  workman  habituafly  employed  by  the  superint^nd- 
ants  of  the  state  prison  to  rivet  the  irons  on  the  galley  slaves.  What  a  •commen- 
tary on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  now  engaged  ! 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  days  of  preparation.  The  st^ets  were  barricaded, 
— ^the  pavements  torn  up, — the  lamps  broken, — ^the  citizens  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  abd  every  practicdile  arrangement  made  for  a  desperate  reaisi- 
ance.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  the  gnat  davs  of  battle.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Paris  was  in  arms,  and  acting  in  general  under  the  commaaid  or  the 
students  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  It  was  a  strange  thinf.  Gentlemen,  to  see 
these  younjr  men  leaving  their  books  to  take  the  direction  of  a  movement,  which 
was  to  decide  the  political  character  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  Europe. 
But  there  are  some  cases,  in  which  the  warm  and  bold  impulses  of  youth  are 
more  natural  and  perhaps  more  useful  guides  of  action  than  all  the  calculation 
and  experience  of  nper  age.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ministry  had  put  their  army 
into  motion,— but  they  seem  to  have  acted  with  rery  little  wfint.    The  troopo  of 
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the  line  genArally  refVued  to  act  on  the  ofiennve,  and  left  the  hnint  of  the  battle  to 
tiM  Swias  and  tlie  armed  amenta  of  the  Police.  On  Wedneaday,  the  fighting  waa 
moatfy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall, — ^which  waa  taken  and  retaken  aer- 
eral  times  by  the  adyerae  parties,  bat  finally  remained  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  people. 
On  Thnraday,  the  acene  of  action  was  tranaferred  to  the  Palace,  which  waa  vig- 
orouily  attacked  by  the  people,  and  both  the  two  principal  divialona,— denominat- 
ed  respectiTelj  the  LouTre  and  the  Tuileriea — were,  after  much  loaa  on  both 
aides,  sneceaarrely  carried.  This  result  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  decisive ; 
and  the  Royal  troops  made  no  farther  efforta.  On  Fridav  morning  the  city  was 
tzan<iail,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  ail  the  pubfic  buildings. 

In  the  mean  time,  steps  had  been  taken  for  effecting  a  new  political  organization 
of  the  city  and  kingdom.  During  the  night  of  Wednesdav,  the  municipal  author- 
ities were  named,  and  the  National  Guard,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
King  three  yeara  before,  invited  to  *£?«•'  Ia  arms,  according  to  the  old  divisions. 
These  arrangements  took  place  on  Tnursday.  Ofn  Friday,  the  deputiea.  then  at 
Paris,  appointed  General  Lafayette  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  was  thus  brought  back  by  the  force  of  circumstancea  to  the  same  station 
which  he  had  occupied  forty  years  before,  on  the  first  organization  of  that*body  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  same  dav,  the  deputies  formed  a  provis- 
ional Government  for  France,  and  placed  at  its  head  the  Duke  of  Orleana,  with 
the  title  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  on  Saturday  the  King 
abdicated,  and  his  son  the  Duke  of  Angoullme  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  reservation  being  made  by  both  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  a 
child  of  ten  years  old,  who  was  tne  next  in  succession  in  the  same  line. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  outline  of  the  military  and  political  transactions  of 
this  busy  week.  The  deputies  refused  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  and  completed  their  civil  arrangementa  by  declaring  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans King,  and  reforming,  in  some  important  parts,  the  constitutional  charter, 
which  was  now  accepted  and  acknowledged  as  the  irrevocable  fundamental  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Charles  the  Tenth,  findm^  that  the  claim  of  his  grandson  was 
not  acknowledged,  attempted  at  first  to  withdraw  his  abdication  ;  but  the  march  of 
ten  thousand  troops  from  Paris  towards  tlie  place  of  his  retreat  at  Rambouillet, 
again  chawed  his  purpose.  After  much  hesitation  and  reluctance,  he  consented 
-  to  an  unconditional  surrender ;  and  at  length,  with  <'  many  a  lon^ng,  lingering  look 
behind,'*  withdrew  slowly  and  sadly  from  the  abode  and  dominions  of  his  royal  an^ 
cest(»s.  He  was  once  more  received  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  England,  where 
he  has  finally  taken  up  his  residence  for  the  second  time  at  Holyrcod  House,  in 
Edinburgh, — ^the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kin^  of  Scotland,  and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  moat  tragical  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  unhappy  Stuart  family, 
to  whose  fortunes  those  of  his  own  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance. 

Misfortune,  Gentlemen,  is  sacred,  and  I  should  ao  injustice  to  your  feelings  and 
my  own,  if  I  added  a  word  that  should  appear  disrespectful  to  a  fallen  man,  how- 
ever directly  his  fall  may  be  traced  to  his  own  errors.  Let  us  rather  turn  our 
eyes  from  this  mournful  example  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  the  instabilitv 
of  fortune,  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  character  of  his  successor,  whicn 
seems  to  offer  all  the  securities  that  are  wanted  of  a  firm,  orudent  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  as  far  as  this  may  depend  upon  the  wishes  and 
conduct  of  the  King.  Louis  Philip  the  First,  unlike  most  of  tiie  hereditary  sove- 
reigns of  the  old  world,  is  an  able,  well-informed  and  liberal  man.  He  was  placed 
very  early  in  life  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  he  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  educated  persons  in  Europe.  The  adherence  of  his  father 
to  the  popular  party  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  naturally  placed 
him  on  the  same  side,  and  he  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  for  two  or  three  years.  At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Jemappes,  in  1792,  he 
ana  one  of  his  brothers  acted  as  aids  to  General  Dumouriez.  When  the  reign  of 
terror  came  on,  he  was  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  at  this  time  he  exhibited  in  a 
very  striking  manner  the  independence  and  manliness  of  his  character,  by  resort- 
ing at  once  tor  his  support  to  his  own  talents  and  resources,  instead  of  depending, 
like  most  of  his  fellow-emigrants,  upon  charity.  He  offered  himself  under 
another  name  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  in  a  small  college  at  Coire,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  having  regularly  passed  examination  and  been  received,  attended  to  the 
duties  of  the  place  for  fifteen  months  with  exemplary  assiduity  and  j^reat  success. 
During  this  period,  Gentlemen,  though  residing  in  a  verr  severe  climate,  he  rose 
every  morning  at  all  seasons  at  four  o  clock,  and  repaired  to  his  post,  witiiout  the 
iatemuaston  of  a  single  day.    At  one  of  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  political 
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flituation  of  Franoei  the  fortune  of  his  family  waa  in  part  raatored,  and  he  waa  aii- 
abled  to  retire  from  hie  respectable  and  arduoas  office.  The  moral  laaaona,  windi 
he  received  himself  while  he  exercised  it,  were  probaUy  not  less  valiiable  to  him 
than  were  to  them  the  scientific  ones  which  he  ffave  to  his  pupib.  He  now  ttaTeled 
extensively  in  foreifp  conntries,  and  afterwaroi  fixed  hu  residence  in  the  idaad 
of  Sicily,  where  he  had  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  the  royal  fiuaily ; 
until  finally,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne,  he  resomed  his 
rank  at  the  Court  of  France.    But  though  re-instated  in  his  fortone  and  social 

Siition,  his  known  political  ojunions  have  always  rendered  him  an  object  of  di» 
e  and  jealousy  to  the  reifping  family.  Although  the  Princes  of  the  blood  roj* 
al  were  entitled  by  the  Charter  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  they  were  all  pro- 
hibited by  a  special  decree  from  taking  them  ;  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who, — ^it  was  anticipated, — ^would  give  his  countenance  to  the 
liberal  party.  He  has  consequently  passed  his  life  unconnected  in  a  great  decree 
with  public  afiairs,— occupied  in  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  unceremoniotts  nos- 
pitaUty,  and  in  the  manly  studies  in  which  he  has  ever  taken  pleasure.  He  has 
always  been  looked  up  to  by  the  friends  of  liberty  as  the  person  under  whom  they 
should  rally,  if  any  not  wholly  unforeseen  emergency  should  make  it  necessaxy  to 
set  aaide  the  rei|rmng  family ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  on  the  oocazrenee  of 
the  late  Revolution,  they  called  upon  him  with  remarkable  promntitade  and  niiar 
nimity  to  occupy  the  tlurone.  A  representative  republic  would  probably  have 
suited  better  wiu  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  majoritjr  of  the  people^  than 
a  monarchy  under  any  form  or  family ;  but  they  felt  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  would  place  them  at  once  in  open  coUiBion  with  all  the  great  powers  of 
the  continent,  and  they  prudently  acquiesced  in  the  nearest  approach  to  their  &- 
vorite  theo^  which  circumstances  would  admit  Lafayette  himself, — a  decided 
republican  m  principle, — felt  no  scruple  about  recommending  this  course.  '  Thia 
excellent  Prince,'  said  he  to  his  friends  on  some  public  occaaion,  as  he  stood  with 
them  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of^Orleans,  <  this  excellent  and  liberal  Prince  is,  for 
us,  the  best  of  Republics.' 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  our  illustrious  and  beloved  fellow-citixen  reminds 
me,  Gentlemen,  that  I  ought  not  to  close  without  adverting  particularly  to  his 
character,  and  to  the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  at  this  momentous  criaia. 
No  one  cause  has,  perhaps,  contributed  so  much  to  the  moderation  whic:h 
has  been  so  si^ally  displayed  by  the  people,  as  the  confidence  they  felt  in  the 
purity  and  patriotism  of  this  venerable  friend  of  libertv.  No  political  character 
of  this  busy  and  active  period  holds  out  a  finer  example  of  all  the  civic  virtues ; 
and  the  singular  success  of  Lafayette  serves, — like  that  of  Washington,  to  which 
I  adverted  in  my  preceding  lecture, — to  reconcile  us  with  the  world,  and  to 
brighten  our  views  of  the  future  progress  of  society.  At  a  time  when  a  loose  and 
temporizing  course  of  conduct  had  become  almost  universal  among  political  men, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  excused  by  the  difficulties  of^every  kind  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  Lafayette  has  pursued,  from  first  to  last,  a  perfectly 
consistent  career ;  and  now,  in  reward  for  his  honesty,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of 
more  than  three-score  and  ten,  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  eminent  citizen  of 
his  country,— virtually  placed,  in  fact,  by  general  acclamation,  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  successive  epochs  of  his  lon|^  and 
active  life.  Behold  him  figuring  in  the  pride  of  rank,  youth  and  fortune,  m  the 
splendid  circles  of  the  Court  ot  Versailles.  Suddenly  the  flag  of  independence 
is  unfurled  on  a  remote,  and,  as  it  doubtless  appeared  to  him,  half-civilised  region. 
Will  this  unattractive  and  almost  desperate  enterprize  seduce  a  young  and  gulant 
French  Marquis  from  the  palaces  of  Princes  and  the  blandishments  of  beauty  > 
One  would  think  not;  but  ne  flies  without  hesitation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
encounter  danger  and  perhaps  disffrace,  by  the  side  of  Washington.  Sncceas 
crowns  his  efforts,  and  we  next  behold  him  figuring  again  at  the  same  brilliant 
court  in  the  pride  of  well-earned  glory.  The  body  of  the  people  in  his  own 
country  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances ;  but  of  what  conae^ 
quence  is  this  to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank?  Will  he  risk  his 
name,  his  fortune,  the  reputation  he  has  already  won,  in  such  a  struggle  ?  One 
would  think  not, — ^but  again  we  find  him  quitting  his  elevated  social  sphere,  and 
appearing  amon^  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  champions  of  the  people.  He  has 
been  true  to  his  principles  through  good  report ;  will  he  stand  the  trial  of 
adversity  ^  The  cauBO  of  the  people  is  disgraced  by  false  friends ;  Lafayette  in 
the  fervor  of  inexperienced  youth  will  perhaps  give  ¥vay  to  them.  Not  he ; — ^the 
youngest  and  most  ardent  of  the  friends  of  liberty  is  also  the  most  prudent.    He 
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» to  h%  firM,  but  he  knows  how  to  be  jiut.  Again  he  Bacrifiees  nmk  and 
ibrtiuw,  quita  his  country,  and  endures  the  horrors  of  an  Austrian  dungeon  rather 
than  di^iace,  by  any  act  of  inhumanly,  the  cause  to  which  his  life  is  devoted. 
A  young  coniqueror  opens  the  door  of  his  dungeon,  and  proposes  to  him  and  all 
the  other  prominent  fhends  of  the  people  to  place  them  on  the  pinnacle  of  earthly 
matness  if  they  will  but  fiill  down  and  worship  him.  Most  of  them  accept 
ue  pfoposal ; — ^perhape  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  combined  in  his  case, 
with  the  nobler  motive  of  gratitude,  miffht  induce  Lafayette  to  join  the  number. 
Oh  no !  The  friend  and  pupil  of  Washington  can  never  be  tne  tenant  of  the 
anti-chambers  of  Napoleon.  Lafayette  almost  alone  rejects  the  offer ;  reads  the 
usurper  a  I%sson  in  his  own  caoinet, — and  then  retires  to  the  country^ — like 
another  Abdiel, — ^to  pass  twentv  years  of  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  in  repose, 
teelusioa  and  poverty,  rather  tuan  compromise  his  principles.  This,  Gentlemen, 
was  a  hard  trial,  but  our  noble  fellow-citizen  endured  it  to  the  end.  At  length 
the  usurper  fiJls,  and  the  standard  of  freedom  is  once  more  erected  in  France ; 
but  Laf«rette  is  now  old ;  he  has  survived  the  illusions  of  early  life ;  he  has  long 
ago  awakened  from  the  voung  dream  of  improvement  and  liberty ;  he  is  doubt- 
leas  far  too  wise  to  sacrifice  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  old  age  in  the  idle  pursuit 
of  these  unsubetantial  phantoms.  Gentlemen,  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  is  not  only  the  most  prudent  and  consistent,  but  also  the  most 
persevering.  At  the  age  or  sixty,  he  quits  his  retreat,  and  repairs  to  the  post  of 
honor,  anodanger,  with  the  same  promptitude  as  he  had  done  at  one  and  twenty, 
and,  sifter  fifteen  years  of  unremitted  effort,  finds  his  last  labors  crowned  with  the 
same  success  that  attended  the  first.  We  have  been  told,  Gentlemen,  that 
Lafayette  wants  talent, — ^that  he  is  not  a  first  rate  man.  Gentlemen,  is  not  effect 
the  test  of  talent  ?  Can  a  man  be  hailed  with  acclamation  as  the  most  deserving 
citiaen  and  virtual  chief  of  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  nation  in  Christen- 
dom without  talent  ?  Can  a  man  pass  tlu'ou^h  the  twenty -four  States  of  our  Re- 
public, and  be  welcomed  every  wnere  on  his  passage  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of 
the  Divinity,  without  talent  ?  If  we  mean  by  talent  the  cunning  of  a  Talley- 
rand, Lafayette  has  never  shown  it,  because  his  principles  would  not  permit  him 
to  employ  such  means.  But  the  high  inspirations  of  a  noble  heart  are  the  sources 
of  eveiy  tlung  truly  great  in  thoujght,  speech  or  action ;  and  impartial  posterity, 
which  will  juGge  the  character  or  Laiayette  by  the  test  of  this  principle,  will 
pronounce  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  time  admonishes  me  that  I  must  draw  to  a  close.  What 
will  be  the  end  of  all  these  movements  ?  Will  the  government  now  established 
in  France  be  permanent  ?  Will  the  people  settle  down  quietly  under  the  present 
constitution  and  the  present  King,  or  will  they  move  round  a  second  time  through 
the  same  vicious  circle  of  anarchy,  despotism,  conquest  by  foreigners  and  domes- 
tic tyranny,  which  they  travelled  before  ?  Gentlemen,  the  issues  of  events  are  in 
the  counsels  of  Providence.  He  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  I  am,  who  will  pre- 
tend to  conjecture  even,  what  may  be  the  final  consequences  of  the  late  change 
(^  Government.  In  the  present  state  of  thinffs,  there  are  very  few  symptoms  of 
permanent  tranquillity.  Almost  evenr  arrivaffrom  Europe  brin^  us  intelligence 
of  some  new  revolution  ^—changes  of  Ministry  in  France  and  m  England; — the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp  and  the  flight  of  the  rrince  of  Orange ; — Belgium  revol^ 
ing  against  the  King  of  the  Netherlands' ; — Poland  essaying  to  shake  on  the  yoke  of 
the  ^loesus  of  the  north ;— the  Russian  armies  in  full  march  toward  the  West,  and 
the  whole  West  ringing  with  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation  of  other  armies,  mak- 
ing ready  to  meet  them.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  may  look  upon  another 
genenl  war  as  exceedingly  probable.  Should  this  in  fact  happen,  how  will  it 
terminate .'  Will  the  armies  of  the  people  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  alliance  of 
the  military  monarchs  of  the  East  of  Europe,  or  will  the  latter  carry  back  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  occupy  for  the  third  and  last  time, — for  they  would 
never  relinquish  it  again,— the  capital  of  France.:^  Here  too.  Gentlemen,  we 
must  be  content  to  rest  in  uncertainty.  Who  can  undertake  to  calculate  the  re- 
spective forces  of  the  moral  enUiusiasm  on  the  one  side,  and  the  military  masses 
on  the  other,  that  would  enter  the  field  in  such  a  contest  ?  It  has  been  our  for- 
tune to  live  in  the  age  of  revolutions.  Our  own  emancipation  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country  was  the  first  of  the  series.  The  late  events  of  the 
memorable  week  at  Paris,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  will 
probably  not  be  the  last. 

However  this  may  be,— whatever  may  at  last  be  the  fruits  of  the  present  busy 
and  eventful  epoch,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  heroic  self-devotion  and  sublinw 
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mod«ndon  displayed  on  this  occmioii  by  the  eitis«iu  of  Fluk,  boesoM  we  know 
thai  liiMe  qnalitieB  are  good ;  we  cannot  but  condemn  tbe  attempt  aft  i 


by  the  King,  became  we  know  that  each  attempte  an  bad.  In  eeleoting  thaae 
events  as  the  subject  of  my  lectiiresy  I  hsTe  proceeded  on  tbe  supposition  fliaft  tha 
mechanics  of  Boston  were  not  less  patriotic  and  generous  than  those  of  Paris,  and 


that  they  would  be  willing  to  hear  of  what  their  brethren  abroad  hasf 
Your  kind  attention,  Gentlemen,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  mtefel  t 
knowledgements,  has  sufficiently  shown  me  that  1  have  not  been  mistaken. 


GONELLO. 
AN   ITALIAN   STORT. 


Thsrx  lived  in  Florence,  many  yean  ago, 

A  merry  citizen,  by  name  Gonello, 
Whose  wit  was  cesselessly  upon  the  flow, 

Especially  when  wine  had  made  him  mellow 
And  o'er  his  yisage  spread  an  honest  glow ; 

He  was  indeed  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 
And  could  not  ope  his  mouth  but  out  then  fliBw 
Eztempon  a  rscy  jest  or  two. 

But  sometimes  'tis  a  crime  to  be  too  witty ; 

And  having  ridiculed  some  dunce  of  rank, 
He  was  without  delay  expelled  the  city— 

(A  hard  return  for  such  a  harmless  prank  !) 
Neither  his  jokes  nor  tears  could  gain  nim  pity, 

And  all  his  friends  looked  very  cool  and  blaiUL, 
And  when  he  came  to  ask  them  for  assbtanca-^ 
They  told  him,  civilly,  to  keep  his  distance. 

He  turned  away  in  loneliness  of  heart, 

Bestowinff  many  a  bitter  gibe  on  those, 
Who  drove  nim  houseless  from  his  native  mart,. 

To  seek  elsewhere  a  haven  of  npose ; 
Compelled  from  all  endearments  to  depart 

By  faithless  friends  and  miserable  foes ; 
It  was  indeed  a  cruel  thing  to  pester 
With  banishment  so  capitS  a  jester  ! 

Gonello  shook  the  dust  from  off  his  shoes. 
And  wandered  on  in  undiminished  glee ; 

Though  cut  by  Fortune,  still  he  did  not  lose  > 

The  mirth  which  buoyed  him  on  Life's  changing  sea ;. 

<<The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  chooee"— 
Soon  he  determined  what  his  course  should  be ; 

The  Marquis  of  Feirara,  said  report. 

Wanted  a  Fool  to  entertain  his  court. 

Thither  he  went  to  seek  the  situation. 
And  backed  his  pravers  with  such  a  comic  face,. 

That  he  was  duly  made,  by  installation, 
Prime  fool  ana  jester  to  his  royal  Grace ; 

And  having  taken  up  this  occupation, 
He  put  on  motley,  as  became  his  place. 

And  Uienceforth  passed  his  precious  time  in  joking^ 

running  and  quizsing,  reveung  and  smoking. 
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His  jest!  were  all  both  laoghable  and  new, 

Poeeearing  a  moat  rare  aad  Bparkling  flavor; 
And,  being  witty  and  kind-hearted  too, 

He  Boon  aroae  to  uniyersal  favor,  ^ 

And,  from  all  quarter*,  loud  applauses  drew, 

Which  did  not  in  the  least  or  envy  savor ; 
The  Marquis  was  delighted  with  his  choice, 
And  hung  with  taptnre  on  his  jester's  voice. 

In  ever]r  miblic  question  or  debate. 

His  lugnnesB  made  Gonello  a  partaker ; 
And  not  a  law  was  broke  within  the  state. 

Of  which  he  was  not  judge  a^nst  the  breaker  ; 
Twas  an  odd  combination  of  his  fate-^ 

That  of  a  politician  and  pun-maker ! 
But  still  he  was  a  very  good  adviser, 
And  there  was  no  one  in  the  senate  wiser. 

It  was  indeed  a  doubtful  question,  whether 

He  best  became  the  motley  or  the  gown ; 
He  was  as  just  a  judge  as  e*er  trod  leather. 

And  there  were  none  excelled  him  as  a  clown  ^ 
So  filling  these  two  offices  together. 

He  lived,  the  admiration  of  the  town — 
Until,  one  day,  the  Marouis  grew  unwell, 
And  then  his  qiirits  eviaently  fell. 

His  Grace's  illness  was  a  <^uartan  ague, 
Which  the  phvsicians  said  they  could  not  cure ; 

I  hope,  dear  reaaer,  it  may  never  plague  you, 
Doubtless  't  is  quite  unpleasant  to  endure. 

Here  I  am  puzzled  for  a  rnyme— put  Tagn — 
And  if  you  find  a  better  one,  be  sure 

To  send  it  to  me— for  you  know,  ''  sometimes, 

Sings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes." 

There  was  one  remedy,  which  no  one  dare 

Apply,  through  terror  of  his  Grace's  wrath — 
It  was,  to  seize  him  wholly  unaware, 

And  throw  him  in  the  ocean's  chilly  bath — 
A  thing  they  thought  he  would  by  no  means  bear. 

But  strangle  the  first  one  who  crossed  his  path  \ 
IKnce  the  physicians  would  not  then  apply  it, 
Gonello  secretly  resolved  to  try  it. 

He  had  no  great  respect  for  wealth  or  rank ; 

And  with  his  Sovereign  walking  out  one  day 
Along  the  margin  of  the  river's  bank. 

He  plunged  him  headlong  in  the  flashing  spray  ; 
Then,  seeing  lum  drawn  out  before  he  sank, 

Took  to  his  heels  and  ran  wi'Ji  speed  away ; 
Presuming  that,  unless  he  quickly  vanished. 
He  would  most  probably  be  whipped  and  banished. 

The  Marquis  was  pulled  out  all  wet  and  dripping, 

Enraged  at  having  been  so  vilely  treated ; 
Albeit  ms  health  was  mended  by  the  dipping, 

And  his  recovery  almost  completed. 
He  swore  the  jester  should  receive  a  whipping— 

In  this  he  shortly  found  himself  defeated, 
For  then  they  told  him  he  had  just  decamped, 
At  which  he  bit  his  lips,  and  raved,  and  stamped. 
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The  courtierfl  were  sU  filled  with  indignation 
AjOfainst  the  ffraceless  and  uncivil  pnter ; 

AncTthe  next  day  went  forth  a  proclamation 
Denouncini^  poor  €roneUo  aa  a  traitor. 

The  edict  filled  him  with  much  perturbation ; 
But  hie  chagrin  and  nueery  were  ipeater 

On  hearing  that  he  would  be  killed,  if  found 

Ever  again  upon  Fenaza  ground. 

Tet  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  this  decree, 
Again  to  enter  the  forbidden  place, 

Believing  that  his  presence  could  not  be 
But  welcome  and  agreeable  to  his  Grace ; 

He  would  at  least  go  for  himself  and  see ; 
And,  with  a  lightsome  heart  and  meny  face. 

He  camio,  with  strong  provocatives  to  mirth, 

Standing  upon  a  cart  of  Paduan  earth. 

By  this  device  he  hoped  to  have  evaded 
The  myrmidons  and  bloodhounds  of  the  law ; 

But  ah  !  he  did  not  view  the  thing  as  they  did, 
Who  stood  not  for  entreaty  or  for  flaw ; 

But  pulled  him  down  unpitied  and  unaided, 
And  threw  him  in  a  prison's  ponderous  maw ; 

Then  coolly  told  him,  tor  his  consolation, 

The  platform  was  in  hasty  preparation. 

A  priest  came  shortly  after  to  his  cell 
To  shrive  his  soul  and  give  it  absolution ; 

And  lower  yet  his  weary  spirits  fell, 
When  he  beheld  this  reverend  intrusion ; 

But  then  the  turret's  melancholy  bell 
Gave  out  the  signal  for  his  execution. 

And  he  was  led  forth  to  the  public  square, 

Duly  to  be  decapitated  there. 

The  crowd  is  gathered,  and  the  accursed  block 
Stands  thirsting  for  the  awe-struck  victim's  blood; 

His  neck  uncovered  waits  the  impending  shock, 
Which  shall  unseal  the  hot  and  crimson  flood. 

An  interval  succeeds,  which  seems  to  mock 
The  horror  of  the  gasping  multitude — 

When  lo  \  the  grinnmg  minister  of  slaughter, 

Dashes  upon  tlie  block  a  pail  of  water ! 

Shouts  in  the  air  and  thunderous  applauses  1 
Long  live  the  Marquis,  and  Gonello  long ! 

Joy  to  the  ransomed,  and  to  him  who  causes 
Right  only  to  assume  the  mask  of  wrong ! 

Hats  tossed  on  high  fill  up  the  joyous  pauses. 
And  all  is  mirth  amid  the  aasembled  throng ; 

And  boisterous  Laughter  with  repeated  peals. 

Treads  close  on  Sorrow's  swift-receding  heels. 

But  soft — the  jester — why  does  he  remain 
Motionless  on  the  uncrimsoned  platform  still  ? 

Has  agonizing  terror  stunned  his  brain, 
Or  sudden  gladness  sent  too  fieroe  a  thrill  ? 

Faints  he  from  rapture,  or  excess  of  pain  ?— 
His  heart  beats  not — his  brow  is  pale  and  chill — 

Light  from  his  eyes — heat  from  his  limbs  has  fled — 

Jesu  Maria !  he  is  dead — is  dead ! 
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Alae,  poor  Toriek !  't  was  a  cruel  jest, 

A  tnuric  ending  to  a  life  of  fan — 
To  be  tEus  driven  by  a  mock  behest, 

From  the  bright  glances  of  the  blessed  sun, 
To  the  dark  chambers  of  the  place  of  rest ; — • 

Tripped  up  before  his  natunl  course  wa3  run, 
And  nnally  extinguished  by  a  hoax 
Made  of  the  remnanUi  of  his  ca0t-off  jokes ! 

'T  is  said,  the  Marquis  was  an  altered  man. 

And  very  dark  and  gloomy  for  a  while, 
Losing  all  relish  for  the  flowing  can, 

And  frequenting  the  chapers  sombre  aisle ; 
His  countenance  grew  miserably  wan. 

And  some  say  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
After  Gonello  thus  destroyed  his  jest. 
And  played,  himself,  his  last  one  and  his  best. 


THE    LIMPING    PHILOSOPHER. 
NO.   I. 

i  haTe  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musi- 
cian's, which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambition ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is 
nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  ; — ^but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own, 
compounded  of  many  nmples,  extracted  from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sun- 
dry contemplations  of  my  travels,  on  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a 
most  humorous  sadne0s.---SHAK8PEARE — ^  you  Like  it. 

It  is  wittily  observed  by  the  Spectator  in  the  first  of  his  celebrated 
papers,  that  we  never  read  a  performance  with  any  sort  of  satisfaction, 
iiU  we  know  the  exact  cut  of  the  author's  phiz,  the  town  and  parish 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  adven- 
tures. If  any  confirmation  were  needed  of  a  remark,  so  obviously 
just,  all  will  recollect  that  a  volume  is  never  considered  complete, 
which  has  not  a  portrait  of  the  author  prefixed,  together  with  a 
ci^ioas  biographical  memoir.  The  Spectator  accordingly  begins  with 
an  account  of  himself;  and  his  example  has  since  been  very  generally 
imitated,  till  it  has  come  to  be  almost  the  established  custom  of  all  who 
undertake  a  series  of  periodical  papers,  to  begin  as  regularly  with  a 
qiecimen  of  their  own  history,  as  the  Epic  Poets  do  with  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  gods  and  the  muses.  And  this  custom,  it  must  be  conceded, 
is  attended  with  several  agreeable  circumstances  ;  it  gratifies  the  read- 
er's curiosity ;  it  gives  the  author  the  dear  delight  of  talking  about 
himself. 

Not  to  vary  from  precedents  so  long  and  so  well  established,  I  have 
made  a  great  effort  to  overcome  my  natural  diffidence,  and,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  custom  of  the  brotherhood,  shall  preface  my  intended  spec- 
ulations, with  a  brief  history  of  my  previous  life.  The  facts  are  few, 
he  tncidents  are  common-place  ;  but  I  hope  the  candor  and  simplicity 
of  my  narratiye  will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  its  other  de- 
fects. 

I  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Rocksburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Hills 
of  New-Hampshire.     How,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  I  wandered 
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among  the  clifls,  and  contemplated,  with  ardent  aniirations,  the  anowy 
summits, — ^how  I  delighted  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  nature,  and  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Spirit  of  the  universe,  as  it  hovered  amid  the  rude 
grandeur  and  wild  magnificence  of  the  mountains,— *had  I  turned  out 
a  poet,  I  miffht  be  admired  for  relating ;  but  as  I  do  not  aspire  above 
a  very  humble  kind  of  prose,  I  have  not  the  least  pretence  in  the  world 
for  talking  nonsense. 

I  was  educated  at  the  ancient  and  respectable  seminary  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  and,  having  graduated  with  some  eclat,  I  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law, — ^in  those  days  there  were  no  law  schools, — in  the 
office  of  Timothy  Underground,  Esquire,  a  learned  counsellor,  resident 
at  Fairport,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Methinks  I  see  him  now  be- 
fore me, — ^that  same  "  Squire  Underground,"  as  he  was  always  called, — 
with  his  tall,  spare  figure,  his  little  red  nose,  his  twinkling,  gray  eye, 
and  more  than  all,  that  grave,  sanctimonious,  and  plausible  air,  which  de- 
ceived the  whole  world,  and  gained  for  Mr.  Underground  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  lawyer.  Goodheavens  1  an  honest  lawyer ! — ^Not  that  a  law- 
yer cannot  be  honest.  I  have  myself  known  several  of  most  unim- 
peachable integrity.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  these  good  men  had  no 
clients ;  perhaps  they  were  too  honest  for  their  business  ;  my  fiiend, 
Mr.  Underground,  suffered  under  no  such  disability. 

With  such  an  instructor,  my  progress  in  the  divine  science  of  juris- 
prudence was  sufficiently  rapid.  By  the  time  I  had  resided  at  Fair- 
port  two  years  and  a  half;  I  was  quite  at  home  in  Coke  upon  Littleton ; 
at  leisure  moments,  I  read  novels ;  and  in  the  evenings,  made  love  to 
Miss  Jemima  Wilkins,  the  belle  of  the  village.  Making  love,  at  least 
to  a  beginner, — to  a  young  beginner,  who  has  no  gross  and  vulgar 
cares  to  torment  and  perplex  him, — ^is  indeed  quite  delightfiil ;  and  the 
days  and  hours  of  my  residence  at  Fairport  slipped  away,  almost  im- 
perceptibly. Let  me  recall  some  faint  shade  of  pleasure  long  depart- 
ed, whilst  I  paint,-*not  in  a  lover's  flattering  colors,  but  with  the  pen- 
cil of  truth, — the  person  of  my  mistress.  She  had  hair,  such  as  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  golden ;  she  insisted  it  was  auburn ;  I 
thought  it  divine ;  but  the  midicious' world  pronounced  it — ^red.  I  com- 
plimented her  in  a  notable  sonnet  for  her  rose-colored  complexim  ;  in- 
deed, her  pure  blood  spoke  eloquently,  not  in  her  cheeks  <mly,  but  ov^ 
her  whole  face,  neck,  and  bosom ;  and  the  ladies  of  Fairport  insisted 
that,  when  I  wrote  my  sonnet,  there  must  have  been  damask  roees 
blossoming  under  my  windows.  Miss  Jemima  was  well  enough  satis- 
£ed  with  my  compliment,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  quite 
conscientious,  and  left  the  imagination  fiill  play,  with  the  liberty  of  fix- 
ing on  any  shade  it  might  prefer,  between  milk  white  and  full  blown 
crimson. 

Whatever  my  readers  may  think  of  her  beauty,  Miss  Jemima  was  the 
goddess  of  my  idolatry,  and  few  ladies  ever  receive  a  homage  so  devot- 
ed as  that  I  paid  to  her.  Her  attractions,  for  aught  I  know,  might 
have  been  in  her  manners ;  for  she  had  all  that  graceful  and  elegant 
simplicity,  which  a  country  boarding-school  inevitably  imparts ;— <>r 
perhaps,  rather  in  her  temper,  which  was  soft  and  flexible  ;  or  else,  in 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  that  placid  smile,  with  which  she  list- 
ened to  everything  that  any  body  said  to  her.  At  any  rate,  I  loved 
her ;  and  when  she  heard  so  patiently  all  my  fine  speeches,  responded 
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my  glances,  and  re-echoed  my  sighs, — how  could  I  help  sapposing  thai 
she  loved  me  1    Yet  mark  the  mutability  of  a  woman's  affections. 

On  a  sunshiny  day  in  September,  there  was  held,  on  Fairport  com- 
mon, a  grand  military  muster.  The  twenty-eeventh  regiment  of  Con- 
necticut militia  paraded  in  full  force ;  and  the  buckskin  breeches  and 
red  epaulets  of  the  gallant  Major  M'Grabbit  completely  won  the  heart 
of  the  faithless  Jemima. 

Major  Caleb  M'Grabbit  was  the  only  shopkeeper,  or,  by  the  courtesy 
of  New-England,  the  only  merchant,  in  the  town  of  Fairport.  One  side 
of  his  store  showed  a  formidable  array  of  rum  barrels ;  but  the  other  was 
indifierently  supplied  with  a  stock  of  calicoes,  and  other  female  finery, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  was  not  wholly  guiltless  of  Miss  Jemima's 
infidelity.  The  major  was  a  thriying  man,  of  five  and  thirty,  or  therea- 
bouts, who  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  lookout  for  a  wife,  and  who  wa» 
just  the  sort  of  a  husband  a  prudent  father  would  select  for  his  child. 
Miss  Jemima,  however,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  did  the  whole 
business ;  and  the  praise  of  effecting  so  prudent  a  match  belongs  en-^ 
tirely  to  her.  She  gave  the  mdor  a  gentle  hint,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  understand ;  refiued  him  at  nrst,  for  form's  sake,  but  in  a  way  to  in-^ 
vite  a  second  attack  ; — and  ended  with  engaging  to  marry  him  the 
month  Mowing. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  visited,  sighed,  and  whispered  ;  and  Miss  Je- 
mima smiled  and  listened,  as  before.  Judge  then  my  horror  and  sur- 
prise,  when,  the  very  second  Sunday  following  the  muster,  as  I  was  sit^ 
ting  in  church,  just  before  the  commencement  of  morning  service^ 
leaning  pensively  on  a  psalm-lxxdc,  and  watching  with  a  languishing- 
air,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dear  Jemima,  as  she  entered  the  church ;; 
judge  my  horror  and  surprise,  when  just  at  this  interesting  moment,, 
up  rose  the  town  clerk,  and  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice— 
"*  Major  Caleb  M'Grabbit,  and  Miss  Jemima  Wilkins,  both  of  this« 
place,  intend  marriage !  "  My  blood  firoze  at  the  sound ;  and  it  wa» 
only  the  stiffiiess  of  congelation,  that  kept  me  upright  upon  my  seat.. 
I  felt  my  heart  break  within  me  ;  nor  have  the  cracked  pieces  ever  yet 
entirely  coalesced,  for  I  have  ever  since  been  of  a  melancholy  turn^ 
much  given  to  solitary  musing,  and  very  shy  of  the  ladies.  I  sat 
through  the  service  as  best  I  could,  heard  a  long  sermon,  as  it  hap- 
pened, on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  but  without  abating  a  particle  or 
my  indignation ;  was  the  very  first  person,  who  gained  the  church  door^ 
which  I  solemnly  vowed  never  to  enter  again ;  reached  my  own  room,, 
and  threw  myself  upon  the  bed  in  that  strange  mixture  of  agony  4md 
relief,  which  the  first  burst  of  emotion  long  restrained,  ever  produces. 
My  next  step  was,  to  load  a  little  pair  of  pocket  pistols, — but  not  to  do- 
anything  rashly,  I  waited  three  days,  that  my  passion  might  have 
time  to  cool,  and  that  my  conduct  might  carry  with  it,  the  marks  of 
reasonable  deliberation.  I  should  certainly  have  challenged  Mr. 
M'Grabbit,  had  it  not  been  that  the  laws  of  New-England  regard  with 
such  peculiar  malignity,  this  expeditious  and  genteel  mode  of  avenging^ 
one's  injuries.  Besides,  the  major  was  likewise  a  deacon,  joining,  like 
the  knight  templars  of  old,  theology  with  arms,  and  notwithstanding 
he  bcM^e  a  military  commission,  might  have  declined  fighting,  on  the 
score  of  his  semi-clerical  character.  But  though  I  could  not  shoot  my 
rival,  my  pistols  still  remained  loaded,  and  my  own  bosom,  at  any  rate,. 
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was  pervious  to  a  pistol  shot.  I  accordingly  wrote  to  Jemima  a  moat  cut- 
ting letter,  in  which  I  bid  her  an  eternal  farewell, — paid  up  my  bilk  fer 
cigars  and  horse-hire,  and,  in  order  to  die  with  decency,  shaved,  puioa 
a  clean  neckcloth,  and,  early  on  Thursday  morning — ^ — set  off  fi»r 
Boston. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to  Fairpoirt, 
and,  while  there,  I  took  courage  to  call  on  Mrs.  M'Grabbit.  Her  hair 
was  as  red  as  ever  ;  her  face  redder ;  her  manners  still  retained  some 
traces  of  their  ancient  elegance ;  but  some  how  or  other,  the  cliarm 
was  gone.  It  might  have  ^en  on  the  principle  of  sour  grapes ;  bat,  on 
the  whole,  I  believe  I  did  not  much  transgress  the  tenth  command- 
ment, by  coveting  any  of  the  possessions  of  Mr.  M'Grabbit  The  lady, 
however,  seemed  still  to  retain  a  modicum  of  her  youthful  good  humor  ; 
and  though  the  major  did  not  always  wear  his  buckskin  breeches  and 
red  epaulets,  I  was  told  he  had  made  her  an  affectionate  husband,  and 
the  happy  mother  of  ten  promising  children.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  town,.  I  was  admitted  to  practise  law,  at 
the  bar  of  Suffolk.  Like  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  I  took  an  office  in 
Court-street,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  three  or  four  clients.  At  length,  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  re- 
tained in  an  important  case,  for  which  I  made  very  great  preparatims. 
I  covered  no  less  than  three  quires  of  foolsc^  with  legal  authorities 
and  heads  of  argument ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Mansfield  and  other  cele- 
brated orators,  practised  my  exordium  before  a  large  mirror.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  trial  arrived,  and  things  went  on  swimmingly,  till  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  open  the  cause  for  the  defendant. 

I  placed  myself  in  a  firm  and  imposing  attitude,  stretched  out  my 
right  arm  in  the  most  graceful  style,  and  began,  as  other  pleaders  do, 
with  *'  May  it  please  your  honor,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — "  but  here 
my  eloquence  came  to  a  sudden  stand  ;  a  cloud  swam  before  my  Byes ; 
my  brain  grew  dizzy  ;  my  tongue  became  stiff  and  immoveable  ;  and 
I  sat  down  in  the  greatest  concision. 

Thus  were  my  hopes  of  rising  at  the  bar  completely  frustrated ;  and 
the  ardent  zeal  I  had  hitherto  professed  for  the  glorious  science  of  the 
law  entirely  quenched.  Misfortunes,  they  say,  never  come  single,  and 
80  it  chanced  in  my  case.  For  the  very  evening  after  my  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  juridical  eloquence,  as  I  was  walking  pensively  up  Marlbo- 
rough-street, — ^meditating  on  the  deceitfulness  of  human  expectations, 
and  less  attentive  than  I  should  have  been,  to  the  management  of  my 
lower  extremities, — it  happened,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  that  I  made  a 
rapid  descent  through  an  open  cellar  door,  and  awoke  to  the  realities 
of  life,  amid  old  hoops,  decayed  staves,  and  broken  bottles.  My  de- 
scent, however,  had  not  been  effected  without  a  severe  sprain  of  my 
right  foot,  which,  aggravated  by  vexation,  fever,  and  an  attempt  to  walk 
before  I  was  well  cured,  resulted  at  last  in  a  permanent  lameness. 
This  unlucky  circumstance  has  obtained  for  me,  from  some  quizzical 
friend,  the  appellation  of  *'  the  Limping  Philosopher."  As  to  the  title 
of  philosopher,  I  have  no  great  objections  to  it ;  but  though  I  use  a 
cane,  and  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  a  slight  obliquity  in  my 
walk,  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  an  absolute  limp. 

I  had  an  unmarried  uncle,  who  had  gone,  early  in  life,  to  the  West- 
Indies,  whe|[e  he  had  succeeded  in  amassing  a  considerable  fortune. 
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Just  aa  I  had  expended  the  last  dollar  of  my  paternal  inheritance,  and, 
crippled  in  body  and  dispirited  in  mind,  began  to  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture, not  altogether  with  the  most  agreeable  sensations,  this  West-In- 
dian nndeof  mine  was  good-natured  enough  to  die,  and,  better  still,  to 
leave  me  heir  to  his  whole  estate.  I  nerer  saw  the  old  gentleman  in 
my  life,  but  I  hold  his  memory  in  the  most  grateful  remembrance. 

This  seasonable  accession  of  estate  was  no  sooner  publicly  known, 
than  I  observed  that  my  acquaintance  began  to  pay  those  occasional 
diatribes,  in  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  indulging, — an  attention  they 
had  never  before  received.  The  Limping  Phuosopher  was  received  in 
eertiin  circles  with  marked  respect ;  and,  from  certain  indications,  I 
see  reason,  from  day  to  day,  to  conclude,  that  it  wotdd  not  be  absolute- 
ly impossible— lame  foot  notwithstanding — ^to  supply  the  place  of  the 
lost  Jemima.  But,  being  of  a  romantic  turn,  I  have  continued  firm  in 
my  first  love,  and  hope,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  to  die  as  I  have  lived, 
an  old  bachelor. 

Snch  is  the  brief  epitome  of  my  history.  Being  weaned  from  the 
world  by  my  early  misfortunes,  and  raised  above  its  business  and  its 
cares  by  the  bounty  of  my  uncle,  I  have  ever  led  a  contemplative  life, 
devoting  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  What  particular  views  I 
have  embraced,  and  to  what  school  of  philosophy  I  belong,  I  will  more 
lolly  exfriain  in  my  next  number. 

P.  8.  In  looking  over  the  pi^per,  I  find,  that,  by  some  unaccountable 
fiffgetfiilness,  I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  that  important  particular,— 
"  the  author's  phiz."  Time,  alas!  makes  sad  havock ;  Jemima  once 
whispered,  I  was  handsome,  but  she  proved  so  false,  that  I  hardly  dare 
to  bcnieve  her.  I  am  of  a  pale  Byronical  complexion,  with  a  light 
blue  eye.  I  wear  a  dark  brown  scratch,  and  my  firont  teeth,  with  the 
dentist's  aid,  are  in  very  tolerable  preservation.  If  the  curiosity  of  any 
one  extends  further,  I  may  be  seen,  every  fair  day,  walking  leisurely 
up  WashingtoB«styeet,  with  an  air  and  manner  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 
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My  little  friend,  \  is  a  stonny  day, 

Bat  we  are  lefl  together ; 
I  to  listen,  and  thou  to  play, 

So  we  'U  not  heed  the  weather ! 
The  clouds  may  rise,  and  the  tempest  come- 

The  wind  and  the  rain  may  beat — 
With  thee  to  gently  play  "  Sweet  Home  /" 

I  feel  that  home  w  sweet ! 

The  yellow  leaf,  from  the  shivering  tree, 

On  Autumn's  blast  is  flying ; 
Bat  a  spirit  of  life,  enshrined  in  thee, 

While  all  abroad  is  dying. 
Calls  up  the  shadows  of  many  a  year, 

With  their  joys  that  were  brignt  as  brief; 
And  if,  perchance,  it  may  start  a  tenr, 

T 10  not  tbe  tsar  of  grief. 
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'T  ia  a  hallowed  offering  of  the  Bool, 

From  her  richeet  fountain  gualmup — 
A  warm,  live  drop,  that  has  Bpumed  control, 

To  the  eye  for  freedom  rushing — 
As  Music's  angely  hovering  near, 

To  touch  thy  tender  key, 
The  numbers  of  a  higher  sphere 

Is  pouring  forth  from  thee. 

And  while  I  feel  his  nowerfUl  hand 

O'er  the  chords  of  Memory  sweeping, 
To  waken,  and  bring  from  a  spirit-uma 

The  things  that  had  else  been  sleeping. 
It  lifts  my  Uioughts  to  a  world  to  come. 

Where  the  puted  here  shall  meet. 
Secure  from  tne  storms  of  life,  at  home> 

And  sing  that  home  is  sweet  [ 
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The  leading  eyents  of  the  War  of  Independence  are  fomiliar  to  ev- 
ery American ;  but  many  incidents,  full  of  interest  and  adventure,  yet 
remain  to  be  disclosed.  There  are  those  yet  living  who  remember  the 
following  story : 

The  American  authorities  found  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  prisoners.  They  had  no  posts  regularly  fitted  for  the  purpose ; 
and  they  could  suggest  no  better  means  for  securing  them,  than  to 
place  them  under  guard  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  most  decidedly  hostile  to  the  English.  The 
town  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania^  was  of  those  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  prisoners  were  confined  in  barracks,  enclosed  with  a  stock- 
ade and  vigilantly  guarded.  But  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  they 
often  disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  nothing  was  heard 
.  of  them  till  they  had  resumed  their  place  in  the  British  army.  Many 
and  various  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  means  of  their  escape  ;  the 
officers  inquired  and  investigated  in  vain;  the  country  was  explored  to 
no  purpose  ;  the  soldiers  shook  their  heads,  and  told  of  fortune-tellers, 
pedflers  and  such  characters,  who  had  been  seen  at  intervals;  and  sun- 
dry of  the  more  credulous  could  think  of  nothing  but  supernatural 
agency ;  but  whether  man  or  spirit  was  the  conspirat<Mr,  the  mystery 
was  unbroken. 

When  this  became  known  to  Washington,  he  sent  General  Hazen  to 
take  this  responsible  charge.  This  energetic  officer,  after  exhausting 
all  resources,  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  was  convinced  that,  as  the 
nearest  British  post  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  the  prison- 
ers must  be  aided  by  Americans,  but  where  the  suspicion  should  fail 
he  could  not  even  conjecture  ;  the  reproach  of  Toryism  being  almost 
unknown  in  that  region.  Having  been  trained  to  meet  exigencies  of 
this  kind  in  a  distinguished  career,  as  colonel  in  the  British  army,  his 
plan  was  formed  at  once,  and  communicated  to  an  officer  of  his  own, 
upon  whose  talent  he  relied  for  its  successfiil  execution.  This  waa 
CfaptaiH  Lee,  whose  courage  and  ability*  fully  justified  the  selection. 
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The  secret  {dan  concerted  between  them  was  this.  It  was  to  be 
given  oat  that  Lee  was  absent  on  furlough  or  command.  He,  mean- 
time,  was  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  British  prisoner,  and,  haying  provided 
himself  with  information  and  a  story  of  his  capture,  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  barracks,  where  he  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  join  them  in  a  plan  of  escape.  How  well  Captain  Lee  sustained 
his  part  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  he  had  disappeared 
and  placed  himself  among  the  prisoners,  his  own  officers  and  soldiers 
saw  him  every  day  without  the  least  suspicion.  The  person  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these  particulars  was  the  Intendant  of  the 
prisoners,  and  familiar  with  Lee ;  but,  though  compelled  to  see  him 
often  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  never  penetrated  the  disguise. 
Well  it  was  for  Lee  that  his  disguise  was  so  complete.  Had  his  asso- 
ciates sai^>ected  his  purpose  to  betray  them,  his  history  would  have 
been  embraced  in  the  proverb,  *'  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

For  many  days  he  remained  in  this  situation,  making  no  discoveries 
whatever.  He  thought  he  perceived  at  times  signs  of  intelligence  be- 
twe^i  the  prisoners  and  an  old  woman,  who  was  allowed  to  bring 
fruit  for  sale  within  the  enclosure.  She  was  known  to  be  deaf  and 
halfwitted,  and  was  therefore  no  object  of  suspicion.  It  was  known 
that  her  son  had  been  disgraced  and  punished  in  the  American  army, 
bat  she  had  never  betrayed  any  malice  on  that  account,  and  no  one 
dreamed  that  she  could  have  had  the  power  to  do  injury  if  she  pos- 
sessed the  will.  Lee  watched  her  closely,  but  saw  nothing  to  confirm 
his  suspicions.  Her  dwelling  was  about  a  mile  distant,  in  a  wild  re- 
treat, where  she  shared  her  miserable  quarters  with  a  dog  and  cat,  the 
former  of  which  mounted  guard  over  her  mansion,  while  the  latter  en- 
couraged superstitious  fears  which  were  equally  effectual  in  keeping 
visiters  away. 

One  4ark  stormy  night  in  autumn,  he  was  lying  awake  at  midnight, 
meditating  on  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  which,  though  in 
the  beginning  it  had  recommended  itself  to  his  romantic  disposition, 
had  now  lost  all  its  charms.  It  was  one  of  those  tempests,  which  in 
oar  dimate  so  often  hang  upon  the  path  of  the  departing  year.  His 
companions  slept  soundly,  but  the  wind,  which  shook  the  building  to 
its  foundation  and  threw  heavy  splashes  of  rain  against  the  window, 
conspired  with  the  state  of  his  mind  to  keep  him  wakefiil.  All  at 
mice  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  a  figure  moved  silently  into  the 
room.  It  was  too  dark  to  observe  its  motions  narrowly,  but  he  could 
see  that  it  stooped  towards  one  of  the  sleepers  who  immediately  rose ; 
next  it  approached  him  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Lee  imme- 
diately started  up ;  the  figure  then  allowed  a  slight  gleam  firom  a  dark 
lantern  to  pass  over  his  face,  and  as  it  did  so,  whispered  impatiently, 
''  not  the  man — but  come  !"  It  then  occurred  to  Lee  that  this  was  the 
opportunity  he  desired.  The  unknown  whispered  to  him  to  keep  his 
place  till  another  man  was  called ;  but  just  at  that  moment  some  noise 
disturbed  him,  and,  making  a  sign  to  Lee  to  follow,  he  moved  silently 
oat  of  the  room. 

They  found  the  door  of  the  house  unbarred,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
fence  removed,  where  they  passed  out  without  molestation ;  the  sentry 
had  retired  to  a  shelter  where  he  thought  he  could  guard  his  post  with- 
out safiering  from  the  rain ;  but  Lee  saw  that  his  conductors  ptit  thenw 
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fldres  in  preparation  to  silence  him  if  he  shooki  happen  to  addreas 
them.  Just  without  the  fence  aj^ared  a  stooping  figure,  wrapped  in  m 
red  cloak,  and  supporting  itself  with  a  large  stick,  which  Lee  al  once 
perceiyed  could  b^  no  other  than  the  old  firuit  woman.  But  the  most 
profound  silence  was  observed ;  a  man  came  out  from  a  thicket  at  A 
little  distance  and  joined  them,  and  the  whole  party  moved  onward 
under  the  guidance  of  the  old  woman.  At  first  they  frecpiently  stopped 
to  listen,  but  having  heard  the  sentiners  cry,  "  all's  well,"  they  aeraed 
r»«8Bured  and  moved  with  more  confidence  than  before. 

They  soon  came  near  to  her  cottage  under  an  overhanging  bank, 
where  a  bright  light  was  shining  out  from  a  little  window  upon  the 
wet  and  drooping  boughs  that  hung  near  it.  The  dog  received  them 
graciously,  and  they  entered.  A  table  was  spread  with  some  coarse 
provisions  upon  it,  and  a  large  jug,  which  <me  of  the  sc^diers  was  about 
to  seize,  when  the  man  who  conducted  them  withheld  him.  "  No," 
said  he,  *'  we  must  first  proceed  to  business."  He  then  went  to  a  small 
closet,  firom  which  he  returned  with  what  seemed  to  have  been  origi* 
nally  a  BiUe,  though  now  it  was  w<»n  to  a  mahogany  cobr  and  a 
spharical  form.  While  they  were  doing  this,  Lee  had  time  to  examine  his 
companions ;  one  of  whom  was  a  large  quiet  looking  sexier,  the  other 
a  short  stout  man  with  much  the  aq>ect  of  a  villain.  They  examined 
him  in  turn,  and  as  Lee  had  been  obliged  formerly  to  punish  the  shorter 
soldier  severely,  he  felt  some  misgivings  when  the  fellow's  eye  rested 
upon  him.  Their  conductor  was  a  middle-aged  harsh-looking  man. 
whom  Lee  had  never  seen  before. 

As  no  tiine  was  to  be  lost,  their  guide  explained  to  them  in  few 
words,  that,  before  he  should  undertake  his  dangerous  enterprise,  he 
should  require  of  them  to  swear  upon  the  Scriptures,  not  to  make  tbe 
least  attempt  to  escape,  and  never  to  reveal  the  circumstances  or  agents 
in  the  proceeding,  whatever  might  befal  them.  The  soldiers,  however, 
insisted  on  deferring  this  measure  till  they  had  formed  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  tlie  contents  of  the  jug,  and  expressed  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  rather  by  actions  than  words.  In  this  they  were 
joined  by  Lee,  who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  contemplate  the  danger 
of  his  enterprise  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  point  of  view.  If  he  were 
to  be  compelled  to  accompany  his  party  to  New- York,  his  diiyiise 
would  at  once  be  detected,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  hanged 
as  a  spy.  He  had  supposed,  beforehand,  that  he  should  find  no  difficulty 
in  escaping  at  any  moment ;  but  he  saw  that  their  conductor  had  pre- 
pared arms  for  them,  which  they  were  to  use  in  taking  the  life  of  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  leave  them — and  then  the  oath.  He  might 
possibly  have  released  himself  from  its  obligations,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  his  country ;  but  no  honorable  man  can 
well  bear  to  be  driven  to  an  emergency,  in  which  he  must  violate  an 
oath,  however  reluctantly  it  was  taken.  He  felt  that  there  was  no  re- 
treating, when  there  came  a  heavy  shock,  as  of  something  falling 
against  the  sides  of  the  house  ;  their  practised  ears  at  once  detected 
the  alarm  gun ;  and  their  conductor,  throwing  down  the  old  Bible, 
which  he  had  held  all  the  v/hile  impatiently  in  his  hand,  directed  the 
party  to  follow  him  in  close  order,  and  immediately  quitted  the  house, 
taking  with  him  his  dark  lantern. 

They  went  on  with  great  despatch,  but  not  without  difficulty. 
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ScwMtimes  their  ibotiiig  would  give  way  on  some  sandy  bank  or  slip- 
pery fieki ;  and  when  their.path  led  through  the  woods,  the  wet  boughs 
daidied  heavily  in  their  faces.  Lee  felt  that  he  might  have  deserted 
Jus  precious  companions  while  they  were  in  this  hurry  and  alarm ;  but 
he  khf  that,  as  yet,  he  had  made  no  discoyeries ;  and  however  dangerous 
his  situation  was,  he  could  not  bear  to  confess  that  he  had  not  nerve  to 
carry  it  through.  On  he  went,  therefore,  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
was  beginning  to  mnk  with  fatigue,  when  the  barking  of  a  dog  brought 
the  party  to  a  stand.  Their  conductor  gave  a  low  whistle,  which  was 
answered  at  no  great  distance,  and  a  figure  came  forward  in  the  dark- 
ness, who  whimpered  to  their  guide,  and  then  led  the  way  up  to  a  build- 
ing, which  seemed,  by  the  shadowy  outline,  to  be  a  large  stone  barn. 
They  entered  it,  and  were  severally  placed  in  small  nooks  where  they 
coold  feel  that  the  hay  was  all  around  them,  except  on  the  side  of  the 
walL  Shortly  after,  some  provisions  were  brought  to  them  with  the 
same  silence,  and  it  was  signified  to  them  that  they  were  to  remain 
concealed  through  the  whole  of  the  coming  day. 

Through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  Lee  could  discover,  as  the  day  came 
on,  thu  the  barn  was  attached  to  a  small  farm-house.  He  was  so  near 
the  house  that  he  could  overhear  the  conversation  which  was  carried 
on  about  the  door.  The  morning  rose  clear,  and  it  was  evident  firom 
the  inquiries  of  horsemen,  who  occasionally  galloped  up  to  the  door, 
that  the  country  was  alarmed.  The  farmer  gave  short  and  surly  re* 
plies,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  taken  oflT  firom  his  labor  ;  but  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  house  were  eager  in  their  que8ty>ns,  and,  from  the  answers 
Lee  gathered  that  the  means  by  which  he  and  his  companions  had 
escaped  were  as  mysterious  as  ever. 

The  next  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  they  resumed  their  march,  and 
eiqdained  to  Lee  that,  as  he  was  not  with  them  in  their  conspiracy  and 
was  accidentally  associated  with  them  in  their  escape,  they  should 
take  the  precaution  to  keep  him  before  them,  just  behind  the  guide* 
He  submitted  without  opposition,  though  the  arrangement  considerably 
lessened  the  chances  in  favor  of  his  escape.  He  observed,  from  the 
direction  of  the  stars,  that  they  did  not  move  in  a  direct  line  toward 
the  Delaware,  but  they  changed  their  course  so  often  that  he  could 
not  conjecture  at  what  point  they  intended  to  strike  the  river.  He 
endeavored,  whenever  any  peculiar  object  appeared,  to  fix  it  in  his 
memory  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  and  succeeded  better  than 
could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  agitated  state  in  which  he 
traveled. 

For  several  nights  they  went  on  in  this  manner,  being  delivered 
over  to  different  persons,  from  time  to  time  ;  and  as  Lee  could  gather 
from  their  whispering  conversation,  they  were  regularly  employed  on 
occasicmB  like  the  present,  and  well  rewarded  by  the  British  for  their 
services.  Their  employment  was  full  of  danger ;  and  though  they 
seemed  like  desperate  men,  he  could  observe  that  they  never  remitted 
their  precautions.  They  were  concealed  by  day  in  bams— cellars- 
caves  made  for  the  purpose,  and  similar  retreats,  and  one  day  was 
passed  in  a  tomb,  the  dimensions  of  which  had  been  enlarged,  and 
the  inmates,  if  there  had  been  any,  banished  to  make  room  for  the  liv- 
ing. The  burying  grounds  were  a  favorite  retreat,  and  on  more  occa- 
\  than  one  they  were  oUiged  to  resort  to  superstitious  alarms  to 
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remoreintradera  upon  their  path ;  their  success  fiilly  justified  the  ezper- 
imeDty  and,  uni^easantly  situated  as  he  w^,  in  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  a  ghost  himself,  he  could  not  avoid  laughing  at  the  expedition 
with  which  old  and  young  fled  from  the  fancied  i^yparkions  under 
clouds  of  night,  wishing  to  meet  such  enemies,  like  Ajax,  in  the  face  of 
day. 

Though  the  distance  to  the  Delaware  was  not  great,  they  had  now 
been  twelve  days  on  the  road,  and  such  was  the  vigilance  and  wuap^ 
cion  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  that  they  almost  despaired  of 
effecting  their  object.  The  conductor  grew  impatient,  and  Lee's  com- 
panions, at  least  one  of  them,  became  ferocious.  There  was,  as  we 
have  said  something  unpleasant  to  him  in  the  glances  of  this  fellow 
toward  him,  which  became  more  and  more  fierce  as  they  went  on ;  but 
it  did  not  ^pear  whether  it  were  owing  to  circumstances  or  actual  sus- 
picion. It  so  happened  that,  on  the  twelfth  night,  Lee  was  placed  in  a 
bam,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  sheltered  themselves  in  the  cellar  of 
a  little  stone  church,  where  they  could  talk  and  act  with  more  free- 
dom, both  because  Uie  solitude  of  the  church  was  not  often  disturbed 
even  on  the  sabbath — and  because  even  the  pn^rietors  did  not  know 
that  illegal  hands  had  added  a  cellar  to  the  conveniences  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  party  were  seated  here  as  the  day  broke,  and  the  light,  which 
struggled  in  through  crevices  opened  for  the  purpose,  showed  a  low 
room  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  damp  floor  and  large  patches  of 
white  mould  upon  the  walls.  Finding,  probably,  that  Uie  pavement 
afforded  no  accommodations  for  sleeping,  the  worthies  were  seated 
each  upon  a  little  cask,  which  seemed  like  those  used  for  gunpowder. 
Here  Uiey  were  smoking  pipes  with  great  diligence,  and,  at  intervals 
not  distant,  applying  a  huge  canteen  to  their  mouths,  from  which  they 
drank  with  upturned  faces  expressive  of  solemn  satisfaction.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged,  the  short  soldier  asked  them  in  a  careless 
way,  if  they  knew  whom  they  had  in  their  party.  The  others  started, 
and  took  their  pipes  from  their  mouths  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  **  I 
mean,"  said  he,  **  that  we  are  honored  with  the  company  of  Captain 
Lee,  of  the  rebel  army.  The  rascal  once  punished  me,  and  I  never 
mistook  my  man  when  I  had  a  debt  of  that  kind  to  pay.  Now  I  shall 
have  my  revenge." 

The  others  hastened  to  express  their  disgust  at  his  ferocity,  saying, 
that  if,  as  he  said,  their  companion  was  an  American  officer,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  watch  him  closely.  They  said  that,  as  he  had  come 
among  them  uninvited,  he  must  go  with  them  to  New-Tork  and  take 
the  consequences ;  but  meantime,  it  was  their  interest  not  to  ueem  to 
suspect  him,  otherwise  he  might  give  an  alarm,  whereas  it  was  evi- 
dently his  intention  to  go  with  them  till  they  were  ready  to  embark  for 
New-Tork.  The  other  persisted  in  saying  that  he  would  have  his  re- 
venge with  his  own  hand,  upon  which  the  conductor,  drawing  a  pis- 
tol declared  to  him  that  if  he  saw  the  least  attempt  to  injure  Captain 
Lee,  or  any  conduct  which  would  lead  him  to  suspect  that  hb  disguise 
was  discovered,  he  would  that  moment  shoot  him  through  the  head. 
The  soldier  put  his  hand  upon  his  knife  with  an  ominous  scowl  upon 
his  conductor,  but  seeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  one  who  was  likely  to 
be  aa  good  as  his  word,  he  restrained  himself,  and  began  to  arrange 
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some  rabbish  to  8er?e  him  for  a  bed.  The  other  soldier  firilowed  his 
example,  tnd  their  guide  ^hdrew,  looking  the  door  after  him. 

The  next  night  they  went  on  as  usual,  but  the  manner  of  their  g<mi- 
ductor  showed  that  there  was  more  danger  than  before ;  in  fiict,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  party,  that  they  were  now  not  far  from  the  Delaware,  and 
helped  to  reach  it  before  midnight.  They  occasionally  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  musket,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  movement  was 
going  <m  in  the  country.  Thus  warned,  they  quickened  Uieir  steps, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  saw  a  gleam  of  broad  clear  light  be- 
fore them,  such  as  is  reflected  from  calm  waters  even  in  the  darkest 
night  They  moved  up  to  it  with  deep  silence ;  there  were  various 
emotions  in  their  breasts ;  Lee  was  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  an  enterprise  which  was  growing  too  serious,  and  the  principal 
objects  of  which  were  already  answered ;  the  others  were  anxious  lest 
some  accident  might  have  happened  to  the  boat  on  which  they  depended 
for  eroasing  the  stream. 

When  they  came  to  the  bank  there  were  no  traces  of  a  boat  on  the 
waters.  Their  conductor  stood  still  for  a  moment  in  dismay  ;  but,  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  said  it  was  possible  it  might  have  been  secured  lower 
down  the  stream,  and,  forgetting  every  thing  else,  he  directed  the  larger 
soldier  to  accompany  him,  and,  giving  a  pistol  to  the  other,  he  whispered, 
*'  if  the  rebel  officer  attempts  to  betray  us,  shoot  him  ;  if  not,  you  will 
not,  for  your  own  sake,  make  any  noise  to  show  where  we  are."  In 
the  same  instant  they  departed  and  Lee  was  left  alone  with  the  ruffian. 

He  had  before  suspected  that  the  fellow  knew  him,  and  now  doubts 
were  changed  to  certainty  at  once.  Dark  as  it  was,  it  seemed  as  if 
fire  flashed  from  his  eye,  now  he  felt  that  revenge  was  in  his  power« 
Lee  was  as  brave  as  any  officer  in  the  army ;  but  he  was  unarmed,  and 
though  he  was  strong,  his  adversary  was  still  more  powerful.  While 
he  stood,  uncertain  what  to  do,  the  fellow  seemed  enjoying  the  proqpecl 
of  revenge,  as  he  looked  upon  him  with  a  steady  eye.  Though  the 
officer  stood  to  appearance  unmoved,  the  sweat  rolled  in  heavy  diops 
from  his  brow.  He  soon  took  his  resolution,  and  sprang  upon  his  ad« 
veraary  with  the  intuition  of  wresting  the  pistol  from  his  hand ;  bat 
the  other -was  upon  his  guard,  and  aimed  Vith  such  precision,  that,  had 
the  pistol  been  charged  with  a  bullet,  that  moment  would  have  been  his 
last.  But  it  seemed  that  the  conductor  had  trusted  to  the  si^t  of  his 
weapons  to  render  the  use  of  them  unnecessary,  and  had  therefore  loaded 
them  only  with  powder ;  as  it  was,  the  shock  threw  Lee  to  the  ground ;  but 
fortunately,  as  the  fellow  dropped  the  pistol,  it  fell  where  Lee  could 
reach  it,  and  as  his  adversary  stooped,  and  was  drawing  his  knife  from 
his  bosom,  Lee  was  able  to  give  him  a  stunning  blow.  He  immedi- 
ately threw  himself  upon  the  assassin,  and  a  long  and  bloody  struggle 
began ;  they  were  so  nearly  matched  in  strength  and  advanta^,  that 
neither  dared  unclench  his  hold  for  the  sake  of  grasping  the  knife  ;  the 
blood  gushed  from  their  mouths,  and  the  combat  would  have  probably 
ended  in  frivor  of  the  assassin,  when  steps  and  voices  were  heard  ad- 
vancing, and  they  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  coun- 
trymen, who  were  armed  for  the  occasion,  and  were  scouring  the 
banks  of  the  river.  They  were  forcibly  torn  apart,  but  so  exhausted 
and  breathless,  that  neiUier  could  make  any  explanation,  and  they 
submitted  quietly  to  the  disposal  of  their  captors. 


SI6  Revobtiianary  Adventure. 

The  party  of  armed  countrymen,  though  they  had  succeeded  in  tlieir 
attempt,  and  were  sufficiently  triumphant  dtt  the  occasioB,  were  soiely 
perplexed  to  determine  how  to  dispose  of  their  prisoners.  After  some 
discussion,  one  of  them  proposed  to  throw  the  decision  apon  the  wiedom 
of  the  nearest  magistrate.  They  accordingly  proceeded  with  thm 
priscmers  to  his  mansion,  ahout  two  miles  distant,  and  called  on  hia  to 
rise  and  attend  to  business.  A  window  was  haelily  thrown  up,  and 
the  justice  put  forth  his  night-capped  head,  and,  with  mate  wrath  than 
became  his  dignity,  ordered  them  off;  and,  in  requital  for  their  caUing 
him  out  of  bed  in  the  cold,  generously  wished  Uiem  in  the  waimcst 
place  which  then  occurred  to  his  imagination.  However,  resistance 
was  Tain ;  he  was  compelled  to  rise ;  and,  as  soon  aa  the  prBsoners 
were  brought  before  him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  in  irons  to  the 
prison  at  Philadelphia.  Lee  improved  tlie  opportunity  to  take  the  old 
gentleman  aside,  and  told  him  who  he  was,  and  why  he  was  thos  da^ 
guised ;  the  justice  only  interrupted  him  with  the  occaooiial  inqniry, 
**  Most  done  V*  When  he  had  finished,  the  magistrate  told  him  that 
his  story  was  very  well  made,  and  told  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to 
his  address,  and  that  he  should  give  it  all  the  weight  which  it  seraaed 
to  require.     All  Lee's  remonstrances  were  unava  Ung. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  lodged  in  prison,  A^ee  prevailed  on  tke 
jailer  to  carry  a  note  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  informing  him  of  his  condition. 
The  General  received  it  as  he  was  dressing  in  the  morning,  and  imme- 
diately sent  one  of  his  aids  to  the  jail.  That  officer  could  not  betieve 
his  eyes  when  he  saw  Captain  Lee.  His  uniform,  worn  ont  when  he 
assumed  it,  was  now  hanging  in  rags  about  him,  and  he  had  not  been 
shaved  for  a  fortnight ;  he  wished,  very  naturally,  to  improve  his  ap- 
pearance before  presenting  himself  before  the  Secretary  of  War ;  but 
the  orders  were  peremptory  to  bring  him  as  he  was.  The  General 
loved  a  joke  full  well ;  his  laughter  was  hardly  exceeded  by  the  report 
of  his  own  cannon  ;  and  long  and  loud  did  he  laugh  that  day. 

When  Captain  Lee  returned  to  Lancaster,  he  immediately  attempted 
to  retrace  the  ground ;  and  so  accurate,  under  all  the  unfavorable  cir* 
cumatances,  had  been  his  investigation,  that  he  brou|bt  to  josdoe 
fifteen  persons,  who  had  aided  the  escape  of  British  pnaoners.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  to  those  who  know  the  fate  of  revdotionarj 
officers,  that  he  received,  for  this  hazardous  and  effectual  service,  no 
reward  whatever.  F. 
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THB   MSRRY    HEART. 

Ths  aieny  heart,  the  meny  heart. 
Of  Heaven's  gifts  I  hold  the  beet ; 
And  he,  who  feels  its  pleasant  throb, 
Thou|rh  dark  his  lot,  is  truly  blest 
His  mind,  by  inborn  power  sostained, 
Upon  the  poles  of  reason  tuns. 
And,  in  his  breast,  the  flame  of  joy 
Diffuses  incense,  as  it  bums. 

And  Glory's  wreath,  and  Valor's  plumft 
Have  not  a  charm  to  banish  care ; 
And  oft  the  pu^^Ie  decks  the  breast, 
Whose  heart  Promethean  vultures  tear. 
The  chain  will  gall  you  none  the  less, 
Because  its  links  are  massy  gold, — 
In  vain  you  deck  with  gems  the  nest, 
Whose  threads  h&ve  been  in  poison  rolled. 

"  Gold  frets  to  dost,"  and  Beauty 'a  bloom 
Is  slowly  filched  by  pale  Decay ; 
And  Genius  feeds  a  wasting  fire 
That  eats  its  master's  heart  away. 
The  poet's  laurel  oft  is  twined 
With  branches  of  the  cypress  tree-* 
Let  others  choose  these  glittering  toys, 
But  O !  the  merry  heart  for  me. 

From  youth  to  age  it  changes  not, 
In  joy  and  sorrow  stiH  the  same ; 
When  skies  are  dark  and  tempests  scowl. 
It  shines  a  steadv  beacon  flame  ; 
And  in  the  laughing  noon  of  joy, 
This,  this  is  still  the  better  part ; 
For  ught  afid  bloom  and  aaure  heavens 
Address  in  vain  the  heavy  heart. 

It  givea  a  wisdom  plain  and  good. 

Worth  all  the  Safes'  learned  laws ; 

And,  ftom  the  rubs  and  cares  of  life, 

Some  food  for  comfbrt  still  it  draws. 

When  darkness  reigns,  some  short*lived  power 

But  intercepts  the  general  light ; 

And  in  the  shadow^s  deep  OMOure, 

It  sees  a  proof  thai  suns  are  bright. 

It  gives  to  Beauty  half  its  power, 
The  nameless  charm  worth  all  the  rtatr«* 
The  light  that  flutters  o'er  a  face, 
And  speaks  of  sunshine  in  the  breast. 
If  Beauty  ne'er  have  set  her  seal. 
It  well  supplies  her  absence  too, 
And  many  a  fiioe  loolu  passing  fair, 
Because  a  merry  heart  wines  through. 

If  Fairy  times  should  e'er  retom, 
To  Mesa  this  dull  proaaic  earth ; 
And  some  bright  shape  should  proffer  VM 
Iter  wondrous  gifts  of  magic  birth ; 
I  would  not  ask  Aladdin's  lamp, 
If  or  yet  Fortnnio's  purse  of  gold. 
But  something  better  far  than  these, — 
The  merry  heart  that  ne'er  growa  qU. 
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Thb  earliest  French  traders  soon  discovered  that  the  lands  of  the 
Saques  and  Foxes  were  rich  in  lead.  The  celebrated  Da  Buqqe  was 
the  first  who  tauffht  the  Indians  to  collect  the  ore,  and  to  make  an 
article  of  trade  of  it.  Tradition  tells  strange  tales  about  this  man, 
and  his  memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  Saques  and  Foxes.  He 
led  them  to  battle,  was  a  valiant  warrior  himself,  and  gained  an  authority 
over  them  which  none  of  their  own  chiefs  have  ever  possessed.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  handling  rattlesnakes  and  copper-heads  without  injury,  and 
was  thence  esteemed  a  potent  sorcerer.  He  lived  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Fever  river,  and  an 
orchard  planted  by  his  hands  is  still  to  be  seen  about  the  site  of  his 
dwelling.  When  on  his  death  bed,  he  desired  that  his  remains  should 
be  deposited  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  bluff,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  which  hangs  over  the  river  ;  the  savages  complied  with  his 
request  They  built  a  hut  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  secured  it  with  a 
leaden  door  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  and  shut  up  the  body  of  Du 
Buque  in  it.  There  the  trader  slept  unmolested  till  the  Americans 
came  into  the  country.  Some  of  them,  with  that  disregard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Indians,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  always  characterised 
my  countrymen,  broke  into  the  sepulchre,  hewed  the  door  in  pieces, 
and  carried  it  away.  The  savages  replaced  it  with  a  wooden  <Hie,  and 
Du  Buque  has  not  since  been  molested.  His  grave  is  still  a  land  mark 
well  known  to  all  who  have  travelled  on  the  Mississippi. 

When  it  became  known  that  this  then  remote  district  contained  miit- 
era!  wealth,  the  Saques  and  Foxes  were  importuned  to  sell  it  They 
did  finally  convey  to  government  a  tract  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  the  mouth  of  Fever  river.  The  tract  was  eighteen 
miles  square.  Some  say  it  was  sold  by  the  WinneBagoes,  and  not  the 
Saques  and  Foxes.  As  I  have  not  the  record  by  me,  I  am  nnaUe 
to  settle  this  point  or  the  date  of  the  treaty.  I  believe,  however,  that 
I  am  right,  and  that  the  transactions  took  place  about  the  beginnhig 
of  the  present  century. 

For  a  long  time  the  tract  was  much  neglected ;  the  attention  of  the 
borderers  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  mines  of  Missouri.  Some,  how- 
ever, broke  sround  about  the  mouth  of  Fever  river ;  some  very  rich 
mines  were  discovered,  and  some  fortunes  were  made.  Such  occurren* 
ces  becoming  more  firequent,  toward  the  year  1830,  swarms  of  adven* 
turers  began  to  pour  in.  The  town  of  Galena  was  built — ^in  the  most 
filthy,  inconvenient  spot  that  can  be  imagined.  It  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  six  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  Fever  river,  and  at  the  head 
of  its  navigation.  Whenever  the  river  overflows,  which  it  does  very 
often,  it  washes  the  lower  street  of  Gal^a.  Whenever  it  rains,  boots 
cannot  defend  the  leffs  firom  poUudon ;  the  town  is  a  quagmire.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  I  left  the  countnr  three  years  ago,  and  that  my  re> 
marks  apply  to  its  condition  then.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  much 
improvement  has  been  made.  When  I  saw  Qalena  last,  it  contained 
two  rough  stone  buildings ;  all  the  rest  were  of  logs ;  some  hewn,  some 
rough.  It  had  three  taverns,  and  a  great  many  shops  or  stores.  It  was 
fM  then  known  whether  it  bekmged  to  Michigan  or  Illinois ;  conse* 
qutatlyi  (bare  wai  no  {^oviston  fi>r  the^adminis^aiioh  of  justice. 
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The  minen,  or  as  they  called  themselTes,  diggers,  soon  quread  all 
over  the  tract  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  so  vexed  the  soil  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  ploughed  with  a  team  of  earth* 
quakes.  A  very  rich  mine  was  foand,  I  believe  in  1825,  by  three 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Gratiot.  They  erected  smelting  furnaces,  and 
employed  a  great  many  laborers.  Others  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
their  success,  and  in  a  short  time,  a  log  village  was  built,  since  known 
as  Gratiot's  town.  This  is  on  or  very  near  the  boundary  line  of  the 
tract.  One  SchuU  having  made  a  similar  discovery  two  miles  further, 
similar  results  ensued.  The  town  founded  by  him  was  called  Schulls- 
imrgh. 

The  diggers  continued  to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper,  and  farther 
and  farther  into  the  bowels  of  the  land.  They  did  not  go  far  from  the 
Mississippi,  but  spread  along  its  eastern  bank.  In  1826,  they  had  en- 
eioached  fifty  miles  upon  the  Winnebagoes.  The  advanced  guard 
Iniih  two  log  huts  opposite  the  mouthof  Turkey  river,  sixty  miles  above 
Galena,  and  the  city  in  embryo  was  christened  Turkeytown.  After- 
wards, when  it  contained  a  dozen  huts,  it  received  the  dulcet  af^la* 
tion  of  Gassville,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Michigan. 

The  Winnebagoes  beheld  the  invasion  of  their  hunting  grounds  with 
jealousy  and  alarm,  but  offered  neither  resistance  nor  complaint. 
They  were  soon  to  be  roused  to  more  active  exertion. 

There  was  a  French  inhabitant  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Brisbois  by 
name,  who  had  tf^aded  with  the  Winnebagoes  many  years,  and  knew 
of  the  existence  of  a  mine  high  up  the  Wisconsin.  He  asked  pei^ 
mission  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  search  for  this  mine,  promising,  if  he 
oeald  find  and  work  it,  to  pay  them  a  stipulated  price.  The  savages 
accepted  his  terms,  and  he  began  to  dig,  in  the  spring  of  1827.  He 
foond  no  mine,  but  appearances  were  so  flattering^  that  a  host  of  ad- 
venturers hurried  from  Galena  to  the  spot,  and  began  to  break  up  the 
ground.  The  prairies  rang  from  morning  to  night  with  the  strokes 
of  the  mattock  and  the  report  of  the  western  rifle.  The  Winnebagoes 
saw  that  they  had  lost  their  lands  forever. 

I  must  go  back  a  little.  The  year  previous,  a  barbarous  murder 
had  been  committed  near  Prairie  du  Chien  by  a  party  of  Winnebar 
goes.  They  slew  a  man  named  Methode,  with  circumstances  of  pecul- 
iar atrocity.  Two  of  the  culprits  were  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prism  in  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  broke  jail^  were  retaken,  and,  as 
the  civil  authorities  had  little  or  no  power,  were  delivered  to  the  mili- 
tary for  safe  keeping.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  post  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  removed  to  St.  Peter's,  two 
faondred  miles  above.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  St.  Peter's  as  a 
matter  of  conrse. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  a  party  of  Chippeways,  coming  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's on  business  vrith  the  Indian  agent,  were  attacked  under  the  walls 
of  the  fort  by  the  IHhcotahs,  on  ground  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
aad  lost  two  men.  Several  more  were  wounded.  The  last  treaty  nad 
promised  protection  to  each  of  these  tribes  while  under  the  American 
flag,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  stipulation,  the  commanding  officer  Iseis- 
cd  four  of  the  aggressors,  (all  he  could  catch,)  and  delivered  them  to 
the  Chippeways  for  punishment.  They  were  shot  forthwith,  to  the 
gieat  dl4»leasttr8  of  their  tribe.    Not  daring  to  avenge  themselves. 
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they  aettt  a  meeseoger  to  Ibe  Winnebagoes  to  inform  them  that  the  two 
priwmers  of  their  tribe  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Chifipoiraye  in 
the  moat  cruel  manner,  at  the  instigation  of  the  whites. 

The  Winnebagoea  have  ever  held  the  name  of  Amerioan  in  utier  ab> 
horrenoe;  and  this  piece  of  false  intelligence  roused  their  ire.  Four  of 
them  repaired  without  delay  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  they  killed  tvvo 
persons  and  dangerously  wounded  another.  Two  days  after,  «  hu;ge 
party  attacked  two  boats  on  the  river,  and  killed  and  wounded  sevenl 
Americans. 

These  hostile  acts  put  a  stop  to  all  mining  in  every  part  of  the  csoun* 
try.  The  utmost  confusion  ensued.  The  inhabitants  of  Prairie  dn 
Chien  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  but  the  diggers  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  escaping.  Hundreds  fled  down  the  Mississippi,  and  hundreds 
wept  because  the  means  of  esci^  were  insufficient  for  all.  Those 
who  remained  crowded  together  at  Gratiot's  and  Galena,  where  they 
heard  the  war  whe(^  in  every  breeze,  and  the  Winnebago  rifle  in  every 
sound.  The  diggers  might  have  amounted  to  six  thousand  fighting 
men  in  all,  yet  U^y  were  thrown  into  this  panic  by  a  thousand  Indian 
warriors,  no  better  armed  than  themselves,  and  not  so  well  provided. 

At  last  General  Atkinson  af^ared  at  Prairie  du  Chien  with  a  bri- 
gade, and,  lest  this  force  should  prove  insufiicient,  raised  a  corps  of 
mounted  men  at  Galena.  These  last  were  divided  into  companies, 
consisting  each  of  the  least  possible  number  of  men,  but  each  provided 
with  the  foil  number  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
This  was  done  to  increase  the  demand  for  compensation,  as  was  afl^- 
wards  found  by  the  disbursing  officer. 

General  Atkinacm  proceeded  up  the  Wisconsin  with  his  forces,  which 
were  farther  augmented  by  a  detachment  of  regulars  and  a  body  of 
friendly  Indians,  which  met  him  at  the  portage  between  the  Wisconsin 
and  Fos  rivers.  The  Winnebagoes,  having  no  adequate  means  c^  re- 
sistance, submitted,  delivered  up  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  late 
outrages,  and  promised  to  molest  the  whites  no  more.  One  of  the  cap* 
tives  obtained  a  temporary  notoriety.  He  was  a  chief,  named  The 
B^  Bird«  a  warrior  of  approved  courage,  and  had  till  then  evor  been 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  He  gave  himself  up  voluntarily,  and  so 
did  his  fettewa.  To  make  an  end  of  the  .history  of  the  Red  Bird,  he 
died  in  prison  of  a  dysentery  before  his  trial  came  im. 

The  Indian  war  being  thus  ended,  things  returned  %b  their  usual 
course.  The  fogitives  returned  to  their  *'  digging,"  and  aaoie  came 
in  their  train.  The  heroes  of  the  war  received  tfa«ir  pay,  and  reposed 
in  the  shade  of  their  laurels.  As  there  was  no  farther  danger  from 
the  savages,  they  extended  their  operations  still  farther.  CassviUe  in- 
creased in  magnitude,  and  could  boast  of  its  tippling  shop  and  tavern. 
Large  bodies  squatted  upon  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  and  the  Indians  dated 
not  interfere.  The  ignorant  pioneers  of  civilization  were  not  withont 
<Acial  example  for  their  encroachmente.  They  had  divided  the  land 
at  Cassville,  into  building  lots,  and  allowed  each  man  to  take  as  many 
as  he  could  build  houses  upon.  It  was  understood  that  e«Bh  hit  must 
be  occupied  and  fomished  with  a  building,  and  he  that  could  oen^^ly 
with  Uiis  regulation  might  take  as  many  as  he  pleased.  The  Winne- 
bago sub>agent  at  Priarie  du  Chien  took  a  lot  on  these  temuu  Far* 
ther  inland,  one  Dodge,  who  had  been  a  ma)or-general  of  militia,  coih 
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dacled  a  party  of  fifty  well  anned  men  to  the  vicinity  of  the  portage, 
where  they  built  a  stockade  fort,  resolved  to  resist  all  attempts  to  re>* 
move  them,  by  whomsoever  made.  All  these  things  were  done  in  open 
contempt  of  the  Indian  right,  which  had  not  then  been  defined  to  be 
a  right  of  occupancy.  Moreover,  a  clamor  arose,  which  was  soon 
heard  at  Washington,  that  the  Winnebagoes  ought  to  relinquish  their 
laads  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  They, 
poor  cieatnres,  were  daily  complaining  of  their  increasing  wrongs  to 
General  Street,  their  agent  at  Prairie  da  Chien,  who,  though  a  good 
man,  gave  them  no  redress — he  could  not.  All  he  could  do,  he  did. 
He  c^ed  on  the  military  to  remove  General  Dodge  and  his  people, 
and  a  small  party  ilhs  sent  for  that  purpose.  Dodge  heard  of  tl^eir  ap^ 
pvoach,  manned  his  works,  and  bade  them  approach  at  their  peril.  So 
the  matter  ended. 

The  state  of  affairs  induced  President  Adams  to  invite  the  Winne- 
bagoes to  send  a  deputation  of  their  chiefe  to  Washington  in  order  to  , 
hold  a  "  talk."  They  did  so,  and  the  chiefs  reached  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment during  the  winter  of  1823.  Their  first  request  was  that  those 
of  their  people  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  outrages  before  men« 
tkmed,  and  sentenced  to  death,  might  be  pardoned.  Mr.  Adams  grant- 
ed their  request,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  so  in  the  expec- 
tatkm  that  Uiey  would  give  up  the  lands  in  question  in  gratitude  for  the 
favor.  They  replied  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  the  desired  ces- 
sion, but  would  use  their  influence  to  effect  their  great  fiither's  object. 
They  then  returned  home. 

Those  who  had  co-operated  with  the  Red  Bird  in  his  first  aggression 
had  slain  persons  who  had  never  injured  them,  in  the  most  luu'barous 
manner.  It  appears  to  me,  that  their  pardon,  granted  on  such  an  im- 
plied condition,  was  a  bargain  for  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  mean  while  the  markets  were  glutted  with  lead.  The  British 
exporters,  seeing  that  the  United  States  would  soon  supply  themselves 
with  the  article,  sent  over  great  quantities ;  and,  much  having  been  ob- 
tained at  the  Lead  Mines  of  the  Mississippi,  the  price  Mi  to  almost 
nothing.  The  consequence  was  that  great  numbers  of  the  '*  diggers" 
gave  up  their  pursuit,  and  the  business  became  stagnant  It  has  since 
revived. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  a  treaty 
was  held  with  the  Winnebagoes,  who  made  a  merit  of  necessity ,  and  ced- 
ed a  tract  extending  along  the  Mississippi  firom  Rock  river  to  the  Wis- 
consin, and  about  a  hundred  miles  inland.  They  received  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  hand,  one  fourth  of  which  they  were  to  pay  to  those  who  had 
sntfered  by  their  depredations,  and  were  promised  an  annuity  of  eighteen 
tfaonaand  dollars  for  thirty  years.  This  was  not  a  fair  equivalent ^  nor  was 
the  bargain  favorable  to  the  Winnebagoes,  in  any  respect.  Five  hundred 
thoQseiid  dollars  worth  of  lead,  at  the  very  least;  may  easily  be  raised 
amroally  firom  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  they  ceded,  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come,  estimating  the  article  at  its  lowest  market  price.  The  ore  is 
inexhanatible ;  the  land  appears  to  be  one  vast  bed  of  metal.  As  a 
mere  banting  ground,  the  tract  would  have  supported  the  whole  tribe. 
It  would  have  supported  a  population  of  millions  subsisting  by  agricul- 
ture. The  sum  they  received  could  be  of  little  consequence  distribut- 
ed aeBong  so  many,  and  could  have  been  of  no  permanent  benefit.   Aa- 
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noities  appear  to  me  to  have  been  an  inventioD  of  the  deril,  intended 
to  destroy  Indians.  It  takes  away  the  habit  of  depending  on  them- 
selves for  subsistence.  When  an  annuity  is  about  to  be  distributed, 
hundreds  of  unprincipled  whites  huiry  to  the  spoil,  as  crows  do  to  car- 
rion. Booths  are  erected,  and  the  unfortunate  savage,  who  enters  one 
of  them,  does  not  leave  it  while  he  has  a  cent  or  an  article  of  value 
remaining.  When  all  is  gone,  he  is  thrust  out  of  doors,  with  outrage 
and  insult  When  he  has  eJept  off  the  effects  of  the  debaoch,  he 
wakes  poorer  than  he  was  before,  and  degraded  in  his  own  eyes. 
While  the  money  is  changing  owners,  a  scene  of  riot,  drunkenness,  and 
degradation,  is  exhibited,  which  those  only  who  have  seen  can  imagine. 
The  morab  of  the  females  suffer  most. 

The  lands  opposite  those  now  in  possession  of  the  whites,  belong  to 
the  Saques  and  Foxes,  who  have  steadily  refused  to  sell  them.  They 
are  more  valuable  than  those  we  have  dready,  if  possible.  It  seems, 
by  the  latest  advices,  that  a  dilute  has  arisen  relative  to  the  title  to 
certain  lands  on  tfa^  Mississippi.  I  know  not  which  party  has  the 
best  claim,  but  I  was  certain  that  a  pretext  to  deprive  the  Indians  of 
their  mineral  district  would  not  long  be  wanting.  A  staff,  it  is  amid,  is 
quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog,  and  here  we  have  the  adage  exemplified. 
The  papers  state  that  General  Qaines  has  led  an  overwhelming  force 
against  them,  and  driven  them  across  the  Mississippi.  These  proceed- 
ings will,  in  some  way  or  other,  eventually  cost  them  their  lands. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Lead  Mines.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
other  matters.  The  soil  of  the  whole  country  is  good ;  well  ad^rted 
to  grain.  Timber  would  grow,  did  not  the  biennial  fires  keep  it  under. 
At  present,  there  is  little ;  just  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  settlers, 
and  no  more.  On  the  prairie,  or  high  lands,  the  trees  are  principally 
oak ;  in  the  bottoms  or  strips  of  low  ground  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  are  oak,  ash,  elm,  many  varieties  of  maple  and  walnut,  iron- 
wood,  hackberry,  or  bois  incannu,  and  many  others.  The  <mly  fruits  I 
have  seen  are  several  varieties  of  plums,  all  very  good,  and  nuts. 
Very  deep  ravines  run  up  from  the  Mississippi  into  the  country,  and 
serve  to  drain  away  heavy  rains  and  the  melted  snows.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  what  is  called  rolling  prairie^  that  is,  it  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale. 

The  tract  is  very  well  watered.  Beside  the  Mississippi,  there  are 
the  Rock  river,  the  Wisconsin,  and  the  River  du  Grand  ;  all  naviga- 
ble streams.  The  name  of  the  last  is  corrupted  by  the  inhabitants 
into  Grant  river,  and  by  this  it  will  ultimately  be  known,  probably. 
The  Fever  river  is  a  deep,  stagnant  pool,  through  the  whole  of  its  nav- 
igable course,  which  only  extends  six  miles.  There  are  a  great  many 
smaller  streams,  which  fall  into  those  already  mentioned.  Most  of 
them  are  nearly  dry  in  summer.  All  that  have  sufficient  water  abound 
in  fish.  Camelians  and  fortification  agates  are  as  common  as  othor 
pebbles  on  the  borders  of  some  of  them.  These,  with  small  rock  crys- 
tals, are  the  only  precious  stones  I  ever  saw  in  the  territory. 

The  ore  that  has  so  much  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  borderers  is 
very  pure.  Smelted  in  the  slovenly  fashion  of  the  country,  it  yi^ds 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  It  is  found  in  different  situa- 
tions and  at  different  depths.  The  Gratiots  discovered  their  prize  at  the 
depth  of  one  foot,  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  q[>ade.    Some  shafts  have 
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been  sunk  two  hundred  feet.  Sometimes  the  mineral  is  found  in  a 
soJid,  isolated  body,  sometimes  in  a  horizontal  sheet,  but  most  frequent- 
ly in  veins,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  diggers,  lead$.  About  Gale- 
na the  ore  is  imbedded  in  clay,  but,  at  the  River  du  Grand  and  some 
other  places,  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  solid  rock,  often  very 
deep.  In  all  cases,  the  diggers  abandon  the  search  when  they  come 
to  water,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  lead  have  thus  been  relinquished, 
that  may,  some  day,  be  recovered  by  the  application  of  machinery. 
The  first  formation  of  rock  is  lime,  below  which  is  a  formation  of  silex, 
ao  hard,  in  many  places,  that,  after  laboring  all  day,  a  man  may  carry 
home  his  chips  in  a  bucket. 

Where  clay  only  is  to  be  removed,  trenches  are  cut,  and  the  shovel 
and  spade  are  the  only  tools  required.  Where  the  diggers  penetrate 
the  rock,  they  use  sledges,  picks,  stone  chisels,  and  wedges.  When 
the  shaft  is  sunk  so  low  that  the  fragments  cannot  be  thrown  out  by 
hand,  a  windlass  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  earth  or  stone  is  drawn  up 
in  a  tub.  Two  men  always  work  in  one  shaft,  in  partnership,  for  hired 
labor  is  difficult  to  procure.  These  operations  are  carried  on  at  all 
seasons,  though  in  summer  the  weather  is  as  warm  as  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  winter  the  cold  is  much  more  severe. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  order  of  things  that  obtained  three  years 
since,  and  I  believe  there  has  been  little  change  since. 

There  were  three  agents  for  the  United  States,  who  granted  licenses 
to  the  diggers.  A  man,  who  had  observed  indications  of  ore,  surveyed 
a  small  uact,  I  believe  a  hundred  yards  square,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  dig  in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  condition  was, 
that  he  should  pay  to  the  United  States  the  tythe  of  all  minerals  he 
m^ht  obtain,  as  rent.  This  was  not  exacted  of  him,  but  of  the 
smelters. 

The  smelters  were  the  most  considerable  of  the  settlers, — ^that  busi- 
ness requiring  some  capital.  They  were  obliged  by  a  bond  to  keep 
the  necessary  cattle,  laborers,  d&c,  and  to  deliver  to  the  agent  the  tythe 
of  all  metal  smelted.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  very  clumsy 
manner.  A  huge,  thick  stone  wall  is  built,  with  recesses  resembling 
chimneys.  These  are  filled  with  oak  logs,  the  interstices  filled  with 
smdl  sticks,  and  the  whole  loaded  with  lead.  The  whole  is  then  fired, 
and  the  metal  drains  ofi*  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  below.  This  busi- 
nsis  destroys  the  health  of  those  employed  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years 
at  most.  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  inhabitants  are  healthv  every- 
where but  in  the  bottoms,  where  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  The 
smelters,  on  the  contrary,  from  fatigue,  watchinff,  and  inhaling  the 
fiunes  of  arsenic,  soon  fall  victims  to  their  dreadfiil  trade. 

About  a  third  of  the  metal  is  obtained  from  the  ore  by  the  first  rude 
operation.  The  residuum  is  then  passed  through  what  is  called  an  ash 
ftimace,  after  which  the  dross  is  thrown  away. 

No  capital  nor  even  character  was  needed  by  a  digger.  Every  shop- 
keep^  was  ready  to  furnish  any  man  with  tools  and  provisions,  and 
trust  to  his  success  for  payment.  This  system  has,  I  am  informed, 
been  changed,  and  Trust  is  dead.  The  digger  went  forth  and  dug  in 
<Mie  place  till  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  success, 
and  then  tried  another.  I  believe  I  may  state  as  the  average  rate  of 
snocesd,  that  a  digger  found  enough  lead  in  the  course  of  a  year  to 
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pay  his  debts  and  leave  hhn  something  more  than  the  wages  of  aa  or- 
dinary laborer.  There  were  some,  who,  in  a  very  short  time  fiHmd 
fintunes^  but  these  were  very  few.  Nevertheless,  the  news  of  these 
prizes  induced  swarms  to  adventure  eagerly  in  the  lottery,  in  which 
there  could  indeed  be  no  total  blanks.  Sometimes  a  digger  labored  a 
whole  year  without  finding  as  much  lead  as  would  pay  ibr  his  toil ;  bat 
in  such  cases,  most  persevered,  tiU  a  lucky  chance  made  iq>  their 
losses. 

The  agents  permitted  very  little  timber  to  be  cut  Conseqaently, 
agriculture  was  wholly  neglected,  and  the  settlers  depended  on  the  ar- 
rival of  boats  for  food,  as  weU  as  every  thing  else.  The  Indians  sel- 
dom came  near  them. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  the  savages  might 
easily  have  destroyed  the  diggers  to  a  man,  without  any  loss  on  then 
own  part.  They  had  only  to  scatter  over  the  country  on  some  €ur 
day  and  throw  stones  into  the  several  shafts,  and  the  intruders  must 
have  perished  miserably.  This  done,  the  shopkeepers,  smelters,  4&c. 
were  too  few  to  have  offered  much  resistance. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  settlers  were  foreigners,  principally  Irish. 
The  rest,  as  classified  by  themselves,  were  Missourians,  Suckers,  and 
Pukes  ; — ^the  latter  name  implying  natives  of  Kentucky.  The  Suck- 
ers were  from  Illinois,  and  so  caUed  because  most  of  them,  like  the 
fish  of  the  same  name,  came  up  the  river  in  the  spring  and  returned 
in  autumn.  Here  were  seen  the  extremes  of  society.  The  scholar 
and  gentleman  were  seen  at  the  same  table  with  the  blacklegs  and 
the  half-horse  half>alligator,  vulgar,  fierce,  overbearing,  and  scarce 
farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Winnebago,  with  whom  he  was 
like  to  contend  for  a  home.  There  were  very  many  shopkeepers  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  quacks.  As  there  was  no  code  of  law  estab- 
lished, there  were  no  attorneys,  but  as  the  country  has  been  discovered 
to  form  a  part  of  niinois,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  evil  has  been  reme- 
died. Every  man  had  a  title,  either  DocUh*,  Greneral,  or  Captain  at 
the  very  least.  At  ordinaries  and  other  places  of  assemblage,  this 
caused  much  confusion.  If  any  one  cried,  "  Doctor,*'  or  **  General," 
a  dozen  answered.  I  once  observed  a  teamster  in  the  street  of  Galena 
crying  for  assistance  to  extricate  his  wagon  from  the  slough  in  which 
it  was  engulfed,  and  a  person  soon  came  to  his  aid.  This  personage 
was  dressed  in  a  butcher's  frock,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  ri&, 
tlirk,  pistols  and  broadsword.  Such  a  ruffianly  looking  kill-cow,  I 
never  saw  before  but  once.  He  laid  his  rifle  aside,  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  while  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  directed  him  with  such  ex- 
hortations, as  "  A  little  forward,  Gineral — a  little  backward,  Gineral — 
lift  a  leetle,  Gineral,  if  you  please."  On  inquiry,  I  feund^the  object  of 
my  attention  was  a  bona  fide  Major-General  of  MOitia,  and  had  been 
a  member  of  a  western  legislature.  He  went  thus  armed  because  he 
was  at  deadly  feud  with  another  person,  and  expected  a  meeting. 

Most  of  the  buildings  at  Galena  were  shops,  taverns,  or  boarding 
houses.  Of  the  latter  there  were  some  respectable,  and  others  where 
the  landlord  threw  their  portions  across  the  table  to  his  guests,  and 
where  the  guests  wiped  their  knives  on  the  dogs  that  ran  about  and 
under  the  table.  I  saw  few  cases  of  actual  drunkenness  at  Galena, 
but  a  great  quantity  of  whiskey  was  consumed,  and  the  first  salutatioft 
to  a  visiter  was  the  offer  of  a  dram. 
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All  difficulties  were  settled  by  arbitration  necessarily ;  now  the  minera 
may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  lawsuit.  There  was  less  quarreling  than 
might  hare  been  expected  where  the  bonds  of  the  law  were  loosened. 
Strife  often  occurred,  indeed,  but  it  seldom  went  to  the  length  of  shoot- 
ing or  stabbing.  Biting,  gouging  and  fisticufT  were  the  worst  enor- 
mities of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness,  and  I  only  saw  the  two  former 
c^rations  performed  in  one  instance. 

Altogether,  though  the  tone  of  society  was  coarse,  and  most  of  the 
miners  much  given  to  "  bullragging"  or  bullying,  the  Americans  had 
a  pride  and  sense  of  self-respect  that  made  them  tolerable,  and  savored 
of  something  sound  at  the  core.  Thus,  though  the  lowest  of  them  en- 
tered any  house  without  knocking  or  doffing  the  hat,  they  were  seldom, 
when  sober,  guilty  of  any  downright  incivility.  A  barefooted  Irish- 
man was  addressed  as  '*  Sir,"  or  **  Stranger,"  and  a  tatterdemalion 
without  coat  or  shirt  was  referred  to  as  "  that  gentleman."  They  took 
fire  immediately  at  a  blunt  address  or  any  other  want  of  courtesy,  real 
or  supposed.  So  great  was  their  jealousy  of  their  personal  rights,  that, 
in  the  Winnebago  war,  it  was  very  difficult  to  drill  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  trait  of  character  would  have  made  them  wholly  use- 
less on  any  emergency. 

Soch  is  the  Lead  Mine  district,  and  such  are  its  inhabitants.  The 
sketch  will  not  be  complete  without  a  brief  notice  of  their  neighbors, 
the  Saques  and  Foxes  and  the  Winnebagoes. 

The  Saques  lived  on  the  Fox  river  ab^ut  a  century  since,  where  the 
Winnebagoes  do  now.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  pillaging  every  trad- 
er who  passed  through  their  country,  till  the  French  governor  of  the 
Canadas  sent  a  force  to  reduce  them.  They  were  beaten — almost  ex- 
terminated at  the  Butte  des  Morts — but  about  a  score  of  individuals 
escaped.  The  bones  of  the  slain  still  cumber  the  field  of  battle.  At 
the  treaty  before  mentioned,  the  commissioners  pointed  them  out  to  the 
notice  of  the  Winnebagoes,  as  an  example  of  the  fate  awaiting  those 
who  might  resist  the  United  States.  The  few  remaining  Saques  fled 
to  the  Mississippi  and  incorporated  themselves  with  their  relatives  the 
Foxes.  Since  that  time  they  have  multiplied  prodigiously,  and  the 
united  tribes  can  bring  upwards  of  a  thousand  warriors  into  the  field. 
They  are  the  only  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  stock  who  dwell  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  Winnebagoes,  who  till 
1829  dwelt  opposite  them,  are  the  only  tribe  of  Dahcotah  origin  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  river. 

From  a  long  inactivity  the  Saques  and  Foxes  were  taunted  by  their 
savage  neighbors  with  cowardice,  but  unjustly,  as  will  be  seen.  When 
the  late  war  broke  out,  the  governor  of  Missouri  cut  off  the  ttade  with 
them,  for  fear  they  should  turn  our  own  arms  against  us.  This  meas- 
ure was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  it  deprived  the  united 
tribes  of  the  means  of  existence.  They  obtained  arms  of  the  British 
traders,  fought  gallantly  through  the  war,  and  proved,  to  our  cost,  that 
they  were  men.  They  took  a  gun-boat  at  the  Rock  river  rapids, 
burned  her  to  the  water's  edge,  slew  every  man  on  board,  and  sent  her 
consort  back  to  St.  Louis,  riddled  with  bullets,  to  show  the  governor 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  Not  to  dwell  on  their  exploits,  the  Saques 
and  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes  did  the  United  States  more  damage  dur* 
ing  the  war  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  collectively.     At  the  close 
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of  the  contest,  the  former  obtained  peace  at  the  expense  of  a  portion 
of  their  land,  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  our  government  in 
such  cases. 

The  Saques  and  Foxes  have  made  some  slight  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion since  the  war.  They  have  a  distinction  of  property  and  live 
partly  by  agriculture.  Their  fate  is  sealed ;  they  possess  a  valuable 
territory,  and  must,  therefore,  soon  move  to  Arkansas. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  from  the  borders  of  Mexico,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  a  proud,  fierce  race,  with 
much  national  spirit  and  independence  of  character.  Revenge  is  most 
eminently  a  part  of  their  code.  In  former  times,  when  the  power  of 
the  United  States  did  not  extend  to  them,  they  visited  the  frontiers  with 
a  heavy  hand,  and  made  it  a  rule,  when  one  of  their  race  was  slain,  to 
bury  at  least  five  whites  around  his  grave.  A  great  many  of  tl^m 
were  at  Tippecanoe,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  above  all 
others.  They  lost  upwards  of  sixty  of  their  best  and  bravest  there, 
and  have  not  yet  forgiven  us.  In  case  of  a  war  with  Great-Britain, 
they  would  assuredly  be  found  in  the  British  ranks,  as  indeed  would 
every  tribe  that  has  ever  had  dealings  with  us. 

They  now  live  on  the  Fox  river  and  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Wis- 
consin. At  present  the  frontier  is  in  no  danger  from  them,  for  they 
know  the  strength  of  the  United  States,  and  their  own  weakness. 
But  if  an  opportunity  favorable  to  them  should  ever  occur,  they  will  re- 
member the  late  treaty. 

The  lands  described  in  this  article  are  bounded  by  lines  running 
thus.  From  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  up  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Pokotanokee;  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  Sugar  river;  up 
Sugar  river  to  the  mouth  of  its  extreme  eastern  branch ;  up  that 
branch  to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  track  leading  from  the 
Blue  Mound  to  the  Portage  of  the  Wisconsin ;  thence  along  that  track 
through  the  Four  Lakes  to  Duck  creek ;  up  Duck  creek  to  its  source ; 
thence  to  Lake  Apperquay,  an  expansion  of  the  Fox  river ;  up  Fox 
river  to  the  Portage ;  thence  down  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi 
back  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  river. 

All  this  tract,  containing  nearly  seven  millions  of  acres,  now  belongs 
to  the  United  States,  excepting  certain  reservations.  One  of  theae,  a 
small  one,  was  retained  by  the  Winnebagoes.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  each  half-breed  of  that  tribe  should  have  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  to  be  designated  by  the  United  States  in  any  part  of  the  tract 
'<  not  supposed  to  contain  lead  ore."  The  Winnebagoes  were  like- 
wise to  satisfy  several  large  claims,  some  of  them  grossly  pverrated, 
made  by  individuals  said  to  have  suffered  by  them. 

The  Pottawottamies  also  set  up  a  claim  to  the  tract  on  the  ground  of 
original  occupancy,  and  were  bought  off  by  an  offer  of  a  rent  of  half  a 
cent  an  acre  to  be  paid  during  their  existence  as  a  ration.  The  late 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  no  Indian  tribe  is  a  nation,  has 
made  this  stipulation  a  nullity,  whenever  it  shall  please  the  executive 
80  to  construe  it  Gillens. 
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OUR    BIRDS. 

A  TALK   IN   THE   WAY   OP   ORNITHOLOGY. 

PART   I. 

A  TRUE  lover  of  Natare,  (and  I  take  you  of  coarse  to  be  one,  gen- 
tle reader !)  needs  no  logic  to  shew  him  that  the  woods  are  pleasant  and 
the  fields  interesting  ;  so  I  shall  take  you  at  once  by  the  hand,  and 
carry  you  some  odd  miles  out  of  the  city,  where  we  will  hear  such 
warbling,  as,  if  you  have  music  in  your  soul,  shall  put  out  of  your 
head  forever  that  symphony  of  old  yclept  "  of  the  spheres."  Possibly 
many  of  my  readers  are  now  wondering  to  hear  me  talk  of  the  Amer- 
ican birds  being  pre-eminent  for  song,  because,  forsooth,  they  have 
heard  of  a  ridiculous  notion,  started  by  a  few  scribbling  blockheads, 
who  knew  very  little — and  caught  up  and  magnified  by  BuSbn,  who 
knew  nothing  at  all — about  the  matter, — a  notion,  I  say,  that  the  birds 
of  the  new  continent  are  vastly  inferior,  in  singing,  to  those  of  the  old  ; 
this  is  all — saving  your  manhoods, — arrant  nonsense ;  the  French  phi- 
losopher had  a  theory  of  his  own  to  maintain, — being  in  substance, 
that  America  was  made  but  the  other  day,  and,  of  course,  that  every- 
thing it  contained  must  be  poor,  and  weak,  and  diminutive,  when  com- 
pared with  old  mother  Europe.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  prove,  if 
he  could,  that  his  own  mountains  were  taller,  and  his  rivers  larger, 
and  his  lak^s  deeper  than  ours  ;  but  geography  is  not  so  easily  managed. 

You,  gentle  reader,  know,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  about  the  feath- 
ered creation.  Very  well ; — do  you  know  a  bird  that  can  neither 
walk  nor  swim  ?  "  What  a  question !"  say  you ;  "  certainly  not."  "  What 
a  ninny !"  say  I ;  "  you  certainly  do."  Ten  to  one  that  he  will  flap  his 
wings  in  your  face,  or  whisk  his  taU  in  your  ears  before  breakfast  to- 
monow ;  he  builds  his  nest  over  your  front  door,  or  under  the  eaves 
of  your  house,  or  inside  the  chimney,  and  you  need  not  go  out  of  town 
ibr  all  this.  Need  I  mention  the  Swallow,  that  lively,  frolicsome  little 
bird,  who  brings  you  the  first  welcome  tidings  of  summer,  and  whose 
joyous  twitter  enlivens  our  very  streets  from  morning  to  night? 

The  Swallow,  I  say,  never  was  famous  for  practices  ambulatory  or 
natatory.  His  legs  are  short,  slender,  and  none  of  the  strongest,  and 
his  claws  very  hooked  ;  when  he  alights  upon  the  ground,  and  spies  a 
particularly  fat  bug  or  so  half  a  foot  distant,  for  which  he  has  made  up 
his  mandibles,  he  chooses  to^  fly  for  it,  rather  than  set  one  foot  before 
the  other  ;  walking,  therefore,  he  votes  to  be  a  decided  bore  ;  and  not 
having  the  luck  to  be  web-footed,  who  does  not  see  that  swimming  too 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ?  though  he  has  no  objection  to  dip- 
ping his  wings  now  and  then  as  he  skims  over  the  water  ;  so,  good 
reader,  if  you  have  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  read  any  solemn 
rigmarole  about  the  snug  winter-quarters  of  these  birds  in  the  mud, 
and  their  general  use  of  the  diving  bell  about  the  end  of  the  season, 
for  heaven's  sake,  forget  it  all  as  soon  as  you  can,  for,  upon  the  word  of 
an  honest  man,  a  swallow  is  neither  an  eel  nor  an  oyster,  but  only  a 
swallow. 

What  would  you  give  to  fly  like  this  little  fellow  ?  See  him  dart 
along  the  ground  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  threatening  to  pop  into 
your  face,  and  before  you  can  dodge  that  jolterhead  of  yours  out  of 
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his  way--jpre8to ! — he  sweeps  off  at  an  angle,  and  the  next  instant  is 
cutting  capers  over  the  chimney  tops  half  a  mile  distant.  Do  yon  re- 
memher  the  calculation  made  to  show  how  far  a  swallow  did,  or  could, 
or  ought  to  iiy  in  ten  years, — his  natural  life  ?  namely,  one  mile  in  a 
minute  for  ten  hours  each  day — ^sum  total  2,190,000  miles!  You 
laugh  at  this,  as  if  it  was  an  attempt  to  prove  such  a  marveloufilj 
sounding  thing  as  a  bird's  flying  two  million  miles  and  more  ;  but  ia 
not  this  as  good  as  the  story  of  the  ten  men,  whose  united  ages  make 
eight  hundred  years,  which  you  see  regularly  every  six  months  in  the 
newspapers  ? 

This  sociable  and  innocent  bird  is  no  less  endeared  to  us  by  his 
amiable  manners  and  cheerful  disposition,  than  by  tiis  underiating 
fondness  for  the  society  of  man.  Go  where  you  will  in  the  country, 
among  the  woods,  and  they  are  not  to  be  seen,  but  as  soon  as  you  ap- 
proach a  viUage  or  a  farm-house,  you  catch  sight  of  your  friendly  compan- 
ions, darting  over  the  tree-tops,  or  skimming  across  the  meadows,  while 
their  joyous  and  exulting  twitter  seems  expressive  of  honest  and  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  man.  We  all 
remember  how  sacred  we  held,  when  schoolboys,  the  life  or  nest  of  a 
swallow.  The  Indians  had,  and  still  retain,  the  same  attachment  to 
this  bird ;  to  this  day,  they  invite  the  Swallow  and  Martin  to  their 
habitations,  by  hanging  up  gourd-shells  on  the  trees,  and  in  these  the 
birds  are  allowed  peaceably  to  nestle.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  set- 
ting up  houses  for  the  Martin,  Blue-bird,  Wren,  &c.,  is  of  American 
origin,  and  derived  from  the  aborigines, — a  fact  somewhat  remarkable. 

Speaking  of  the  Martin  offers  me  an  occasion  of  alluding  to  one  of 
those  mortalities,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  sweep  Martins  from 
the  air,  as  well  as  men  from  the  earth.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
Martins  throughout  the  country  all  died.  What  killed  them  nobody 
knew  ;  they  were  found  dead  in  their  houses,  and  about  in  the  fields  ; 
not  an  individual,  apparently,  escaped.  Whether  an  epidemic  like  the 
plague  or  small-pox  had  seized  them,  or  whether  the  flies  and  wasps 
and  bees  upon  which  they  feed  had  grown  poisonous,  we  never  shall 
know.  None  appeared  the  following  seasons,  and  the  whole  species 
was  thought  exterminated  ;  but  the  present  year  they  have  made  their 
appearance  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  **  temple-haunting  martr 
let "  has  again  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  church  steeples. 

It  is  surprising  that,  when  we  have  so  many  fine  native  songsters, 
very  few  people  keep  in  their  cages  anything  beside  that  pert  and  noisy 
little  foreigner,  the  Canary — a  tasteless  vociferator,  who  is  solicitous  only 
to  stun  you  with  the  loudness  of  his  squalling.  How  much  more 
agreeable  the  notes  of  many  birds,  that  people  our  own  woods  and 
gardens  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  larger  ones,  second  to  none  in  the 
world  for  song,  there  are,  of  the  smdler  kind — the  Linnet,  with  his 
sweet  rolling  warble — a  bird  superior  even  to  his  European  namesake ; 
— ^the  Boblink,  with  his  most  musical  medley  of  pleasant  sounds; — the 
Scarlet  Tanager,  at  once  brilliant  in  plumage  and  gifled  in  song ; — ^the 
Oriole,  hardly  less  in  either ; — ^the  Bay-winged  Bunting,  the  Song  and 
Field  Sparrows,  the  Red-eyed  and  Warbling  Flycatchers,  and  many 
others  I  might  mention,  that,  for  musical  sweetness  of  note,  surpass 
infinitely  the  so  highly  esteemed  Canary  bird. 

But  sofl, — ^we  now  begin  to  snuff  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  ;  we 
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hare  left  the  city  behind  us,  with  its  clatter  and  dust,  its  **  sin  and  sea* 
coal/'  and  the  tali  trees  yonder  wave  their  leafy  arms  and  nod  their 
venerable  heads  in  the  distance,  as  if  wooing  us  to  come  under  their 
shadows.  Ah,  here  are  my  favorites,  the  jolly  Bobunks,  gamboling 
about  in  the  green  meadow.  Hark — what  a  sweet  jingle  the  rogues 
are  making !  What  a  stream  of  mellow  notes,  high  and  low,  soft  and 
strong, ''  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  they  pour  fiurth  at  ran* 
dom  I  If  you  had  not  known  this  bird  from  your  boyhood,  you  would 
suppose  that  five  hundred  different  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  were 
toning  their  throats  together.  He  is  the  most  gay,  garrulous,  and  dtusex^ 
fttl  of  all  songsters.  His  store  of  fine  notes  is  so  copious  that  he  rattles 
them  out  indiscriminately  with  a  careless  and  rapid  profiision,  which  ex- 
hibits every  manner  and  variety  of  contrast.  One  tone  follows  another 
so  quickly,  that  your  ear  can  hardly  separate  them  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
carelessness,  you  must  allow  that  his  medley  is  most  musical.  Here 
he  comes  upon  the  wing,  and  he  is  in  such  a  mighty  hurry  to  tell  us 
all  he  knows,  that  he  cannot  wait  till  he  alights  upon  the  apple-tree 
close  by,  but  begins  a  most  lusty  chattering  in  the  air.  Now  he  alights 
npcm  the  topmost  bough,  and  sings  away  as  if  he  meant  to  apMi  hi* 
throat.  Now  he  is  off  down  among  the  grass ;  and  here  he  is  back 
once  more  upon  the  tree.  Look,  he  has  been  after  food  for  his  young, 
and  has  a  worm  in  his  bill ;  yet  for  all  that,  he  cannot  keep  his  tongue 
still,  but  rattles  away  a  song  in  most  comical  style,  without  losing  his 
mouthful.  Now  he  jumps  into  the  air  again,  and  comes  fluttering  over 
our  heads ;  now  he  alights  upon  the  rail  a  few  yards  off;  mark  his 
striking  plumage,  as  motley  as  his  song ;  look  at  him  in  front,  and  he 
is  nothing  but  a  jet  black  ;  he  turns  round,  and  shows  you  a  coat  of 
black,  wMte,  and  gray,  such  as  you  never  saw  before.  Look  down 
there  in  the  meadow,  and  you  will  see  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bob,  in  a  plain 
suit  of  brown  homespun  ;  she  is  in  a  terrible  taking,  for  fear  you  should 
discover  her  nest  in  the  grass,  where  she  has  a  brood  of  five  young  Bob> 
bies,  as  deft  and  dapper  as  ever  chipped  a  shell. 

Now  hark  to  that  strange  mewing  noise  among  the  bushes ;  yoa 
suppose  it  perhaps  to  be  a  stray  kitten,  but  I  shall  please  to  call  it  the 
Cat-birs,  who,  not  being  particularly  desirous  of  our  company,  con- 
sidering that  his  nest  might  belaid  under  contribution,  is  not  alti^ether 
disposed  to  favor  us  with  his  sweetest  strains.  But  when  out  of  dan- 
ger and  apprehension,  you  will  hear  him  troll  a  sweet  and  cheerfiil 
song,  relieved  and  diversified  with  imitations  of  almost  every  songster 
in  the  grove.  I  have  heard  Mocking  birds,  that  are  so  highly  and 
justly  esteemed,  many  of  which  did  not  surpass  the  Cat-bird  in  sing- 
ing, so  admirably  do  some  individuals  of  these  last  perform  their  parts ; 
and  yet  you  will  find  no  written  account  of  this  bird,  that  says  much 
in  praise  of  his  notes.  No  naturalist  has  hitherto  done  him  anything 
like  justice.  The  truth  is,  he  is  a  mimic  and  vocalist  of  very  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  worthy  of  being  classed  by  the  side  of  the  Amer- 
ican Polyglot.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  Wilson  to  say  that  **  his 
pipe  is  raUier  deficient  in  clearness  and  strength  of  tone."*  He  had 
certainly  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  vocal  exhibitions  of  this  sprightly 

*  Sorry  I  am  to  say  anything  in  dispraise  of  that  very  detetvlna  and  IndiMtrlotia  nataimllit, 
the  author  of  the  American  Ornithology :  but  the  etrcumsiance  alluded  to  above  is  nolbliif  Ip 
eompariaon  with  Uie  errors  of  a  graver  kind,  whkcli  abound  in  every  part  of  tlwt  spto«did  w«ik. 
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songster,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Cat-bird  in  the  Southern  states  >ioe8 
not  display  the  full  extent  of  his  musical  powers.  I  am  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  opinion,  from  knowing  many  birds,  which,  in  the  coon* 
try  around  Boston,  are  excellent  singers, — ^yet  are  stated  by  Wilscm  to 
have  no  note  at  all !  Three  months'  residence  in  Massachusetts  would 
have  corrected  a  great  many  of  his  errors,  and  added  vastly  to  his 
stock  of  information. 

There  are  few  birds  more  common  than  the  Cat-bird,  or  of  more 
familiar  manners,  yet  his  great  fondness  for  the  first  ripe  cli^rries  raises 
him  up  a  host  of  enemies  in  the  farmers,  who  choose  to  have  the  first 
pickings  for  themselves.  The  poor  Cat-bird,  therefore,  is  generally 
shot  without  mercy,  whenever  he  intrudes  into  a  garden,  while  the 
strange  and  unjust  prejudice  of  the  schoolboy  shows  him  as  little  mer- 
cy in  the  humble  thicket,  where  he  builds  his  nest. 

Equally  well  known  with  the  Cat-bird  is  the  Thresher,  who  in 
truth  very  much  resembles  him  in  general  powers  of  song.  He  sings 
with  a  louder  and  more  emphatic  tone,  and  his  notes  are  foil  of  sweet- 
ness, though  his  imitative  talent  is  not  so  great,  or  not  so  widely  exert- 
ed as  that  of  the  Cat-bird.  He  is  rather  more  shy  too,  in  hiis  man- 
ners. As  a  songster,  he  is  generally  in  much  higher  esteem  than  the 
former,  and  is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Mocking-bird  in  ri^ute,  as  a  cage 
inhabitant.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Thresher  is  a  very  active, 
hardy  and  vigorous  bird,  and  is  not  pleased  with  the  confinement  of  a 
cage  ;  at  any  rate,  he  prefers  one  of  ample  dimensions,  where  he  can 
hop  fh>m  perch  to  perch,  and  whisk  about  his  long  tail  quite  at  his 
ease.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  his  familiar  disposition,  and  liveliness, 
and  sagacity  in  their  full  extent,  take  him  when  young,  and  rear  him 
in  a  spacious  room  unconfined  ;  then  his  playful  temper,  docility,  and 
shrewdness  are  truly  wonderful. 

As  to  the  Mocking-bird,  although  a  stray  individual  now  and  then 
wanders  as  far  north  as  Boston,  yet  we  can  hardly  call  him  a  citizen  of 
New-England  ;  his  manners  and  song  are  only  known  here  from  the 
tenants  of  our  cages ;  it  is  in  the  woods  only  that  he  can  be  heard  to 
sing  in  perfection. 

Look  now  at  that  bright  creature,  darting  like  a  flash  of  fire  among 
the  thick  leaves !  It  is  the  Golden  Oriole.  What  a  beauty  !  Can 
any  sunset  cloud  surpass  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  bright  plum- 
age ?  No  bauble  of  gold  and  diamonds  could  ever  be  made  to  equal 
him.  He  is  a  songster  too,  and  no  mean  one,  though  his  note  has 
little  variety  and  is  not  long  kept  up ;  still  there  is  a  richness  and  mel- 
lowness in  his  gay  warble,  very  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  and  moreover  he 
is  so  familiar  in  associating  with  man,  and  seems  so  desirous  to  culti- 
vate his  acquaintance  by  nestling  and  singing  at  the  windows  of  our 
houses, — if  perchance  we  have  an  apple  orchard  there, — and  even  in 
the  very  streets  of  the  city  where  he  can  find  a  tall  elm  swinging  its 
drooping  arms  over  the  pavement, — that  one  cannot  help  loving  him. 
He  is,  besides,  of  the  starling  tribe,  with  powers  of  voice  that  might 
be  adapted  to  language.  In  fact,  he  actually  talks  even  in  a  wild 
state,  and  there  is  one  charming  sociable  fellow  who  comes  under  my 
window  every  day  and  calls  out,  as  plainly  as  you  would  wish  to  have 
the  words  spoken — "  Look  here !  Look  here,  doxy  !" — a  call  which 
I  have  no  doubt  his  doxy  understands. 
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But  the  Oriole's  ntst  is  an  object  worth  your  curiosity, — a  piece  of 
architecture  that  shews  very  clearly  how  well  acquainted  he  is  with  the 
fact,  that  a  familiarity  even  with  man  has  its  dangers.  The  Oriole  is 
no  fool ;  he  has  no  notion  of  raising  a  brood  of  young,  and  fattening 
them  all  nice  and  plump  for  your  old  cat  to  gobble  up  at  a  mouthful — 
not  he ;  the  littTe  fellow  has  wit  enough  to  fix  his  nest  at  the  end,  al« 
most,  of  a  drooping  branch  which  hangs  down  with  a  perpendicularity 
enough  to  frighten  a  cat  out  of  her  nine  lives.  Here  these  ingenious 
architects  contrive  to  hang  their  snug  little  bag  of  a  house,  completely 
out  of  harm's  way,  so  that  Grimalkin  would  not  venture  her  whiskers 
within  jumping  distance  of  the  same,  for  the  daintiest  morsel  that  ever 
made  her  mouth  water.  This  nest  is  one  of  the  neatest  you  ever  saw, 
being  wove  together  with  strings,  and  matted  up  with  tow  and  hair  in 
a  most  workmanlike  fashion.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Oriole  to  have 
good  stout  strings  to  begin  the  frame  work  of  the  nest  with  ;  nobody 
need  be  told,  therefore,  that  bits  of  twine,  packthread,  yarn,  &.C.  are  in 
great  request  with  them  at  the  time  of  building  ;  the  good  wives  in 
the  country  keep  a  special  eye  upon  their  skeins  of  yarn  and  thread 
which  chance  to  be  out,  bleaching  at  that  time,  because  it  happens  that 
this  sly  bird  has  no  scruple  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  neighbors  when  they  appear  in  such  a  convenient  shape. 
Not  long  since,  one  of  these  little  pilferers  came  to  my  old  lady's  kitch- 
en window,  and  made  off  with  a  piece  of  her  wick-yarn,  a  dozen  feet 
in  length ;  one  end  of  this  was  soon  woven  into  the  nest,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  this  white  yam,  swinging  about  in  the  breeze,  was  a  great 
wonder  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  birds  in  the  neighborhood  ;  the  sparrow 
the  wren,  the  flycatcher— every  one  that  flitted  by, — gave  it  a  snap,  cans* 
ing  her  to  leave  her  weaving,  pop  out,  and  scold  till  she  had  driven 
them  off.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  beautiful  bird  is  rather  touchy 
and  pugnacious,  and  when  out  of  temper  utters  a  loud  and  rapid  chirr ^ 
hke  the  winding  up  of  a  clock. 

Now  I  observe  you  staring  upward  and  puzzling  your  wits  to  guess 
what  great  bird  it  is  you  see  wheeling  aloft  over  our  heads.  That,  Sir,  is 
the  type,  symbol,  and  adopted  emblem  of  our  nation,  the  Bald  Eaqls, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  not  bald,  any  more  than  that  stout  and  sturdy 
yoath,  the  thriving  republic,  whose  character  he  represents ;  only  his 
head  and  neck  are  white  ;  so  is  his  tail ;  the  rest  of  his  body  is  brown. 
Under  three  or  four  years  of  age,  though  full  grown  in  point  of  size, 
he  has  no  white  at  all,  and  has  been  often  taken,  even  by  naturalists, 
for  a  different  bird.  It  is  lucky  he  should  be  here  just  now,  for  these 
birds  are  somewhat  rare,  as,  by  the  way,  most  of  the  rapacious  tribe 
are,  in  comparison  with  others ;  still  the  Bald  Eagles  are  far  more  com- 
mon with  us  than  in  Europe,  where  they  are  never  seen  except  in  the 
extreme  northern  regions,  although  an  individual  has  been  known  in 
two  different  instances,  to  wander  as  far  south  as  the  centre  of  Europe. 
They  are  spread,  however,  completely  over  this  continent,  and  on  a  day 
just  like  this, — bright,  serene,  and  a  little  cool,  with  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  in  the  clear  vault  above, — ^you  may  espy  him  hovering  over  the  sea 
shore,  or  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  your  own  fish  pond,  he  being  one 
who  prefers  *  lenten  entertainment,'  notwithstanding  he  will  occasion- 
ally clutch  a  fowl  from  your  farm-yard,  and  has  been  known  even  to 
attempt  to  kidnap  a  young  child !     He  has  a  strange  and  uncoaquerar 
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ble  antipathy,  when  tamed — and  when  wild,  I  su];^x)8e,  just  the  t 
to  be  seen  at  his  dinner ; — ^give  him  his  meat,  and  he  gets  his  back 
tamed  against  you  before  he  will  begin  eating ; — ^wallc  round  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  turns  round  again ; — ^place  half  a  dozen  persons  in  a 
ring  round  him,  and  what  does  he  do,  but,  after  hitching  and  fidgeting 
Bboat  and  finding  himself  completely  surrounded,-^— stretch  out  his 
wings,  spread  his  tail,  and  bend  over  his  neck  till  he  has  made  himself 
a  perfect  screen,  under  which  he  may  swallow  his  victuals,  as  if  the 
Tiugar  business  of  eating  were  a  thing  which  you  must  not  suspect 
him  o£ 

The  Bald  Eagle,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  loves  to  sail  about  at  an 
immense  height,  when  the  air  is  cloudless  and  serene,  breasting  the 
pure,  clear  breath  of  heaven  ;  with  this  cool  and  healthy  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  for  his  home,  and,  being  abstemious  in  his  diet,  he  is,  of 
consequence,  long  lived,  and  no  doubt  his  age  reaches  near  a  century. 
But  we  must  have  one  more  look  at  him  ere  he  soars  away.  See,  with 
what  majesty  he  wheels  round  and  round  in  the  air,  giving  now  and 
then  a  strong  flap  with  his  broad  pinions,  but  for  the  most  part  tcaimg 
in  a  slow  and  solemn  sweep  with  extended  and  motionless  vans;  bow 
little  labor  does  it  cost  him  to  sustain  himself  in  the  air !  See  again, 
•—he  begins  to  ascend,  swinging  round  and  round,  higher  and  h^her 
at  every  turn,  you  cannot  tell  how,  for  he  appears  to  rise  without 
eibrt ;  now  he  has  reached  a  lofty  height,  the  circle  of  his  flight  grows 
less ;  now  he  appears  a  small  speck,  and  now  no  bigger  than  the  tip 
end  of  the  hair  of  a  moscheto's  eyebrow ;  now  he  is  out  of  sight  in  the 
deep  blue  heaven. 

The  largest  Eagle  in  the  known  world  is  the  Washington  Eagle  of 
North-America,  unless  Mr.  Audubon, — ^whose  splendid  engravings  of 
American  birds  have  lately  been  exhibited  to  the  Boston  public, — and 
who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  the  first  actual  discovery  of  this  noUe 
creature, — be  greatly  mistaken  in  his  comparison  of  the  Bird  of  Wash- 
ingten  with  the  Great  Sea  Eagle  of  Europe,  as  some  persons  are  pleased 
to  insinuate,  which  notion,  indeed,  comes  to  us  in  such  a  plausible  shape 
that  we  ourselves  are  somewhere  between  a  hawk  and  a  buzzard  about 
the  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  eagle  aforesaid,  whether  an  excbh 
sive  inhalHtant  of  America  or  not,  is  a  true  citizen  of  the  country,  and 
•fiords  another  refutation  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  Buffon,  that  the 
birds  of  America  are  in  general  smaller  than  those  of  the  same  class 
in  the  old  continent.  In  this,  he  comes  no  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his 
remarks  of  the  same  character,  respecting  the  powers  of  singing  in 
the  feathered  tribes  of  the  old  and  new  world,  to  which  we  have  before 
ulluded.  The  truth  indeed  is,  if  any  fair  or  satisfactory  result  can  be 
obtained  by  the  comparison  of  individuals  from  classes  arranged  ac- 
cording to  such  arbitrary  distinctions  as  prevail  in  ornithology — the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  Bnflbn, 
and  it  is  the  American  birds  that  are  superior  in  size.  In  going  9ver 
Latham's  Synopsis  for  this  purpose,  we  have  found  the  largest  individ* 
oal  of  each  genus  to  be,  in  much  the  greater  number  of  instances,  an 
exclusive  inhabitant  of  the  western  continent,  and  nothing  but  a  settled 
resolution  of  twisting  every  fact  into  a  conformity  with  his  own  pre- 
conceived theories  could  have  led  that  great  mt^estati  naturapar  inge- 
mum  ibio  such  monstrous  hallucinations. 
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But  let  that  pass ;  we  still  admire  Buffon  as  a  poet,  though  we  shall 
giTe  no  quarter  to  his  philosophical  perversities.  Marmontel  was  right 
in  amigning  him  a  ruik  among  those  writers  who  deal  in  works  of 
hocj,  although  the  naturalist  displayed  no  less  astonishment  than  dis- 
dain at  what  he  thought  so  preposterous  an  estimate  of  his  powers ; 
just  the  antithesis  of  the  poor  Bourgeois  gentilhommoi  he  was  amazed 
to  hear  he  had  been  talking  |M7e^y  all  his  life. 

We  have  remarked  that  eagles  are  scarce  compared  with  other  birds, 
and  it  is  well  they  are  so.  What  ravage  and  destruction  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  existing  in  numbers  any  way  compara- 
ble to  those  of  most  others  of  the  feathered  creation  1  An  eagle's  tal- 
ons have  a  power  equal  to  the  claws  of  a  tiger,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
sharp,  homy  beak,  and  long  wings,  the  last  of  which,  be  it  known, 
would  be  found  sufficient  to  break  the  legs  of  the  sturdiest  clown  that 
ever  kicked.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  flying  monsters  seven  feet 
in  extent ;  a  six-footer  is  no  chicken,  as  we  are  constrained  to  assev- 
erate too  from  personal  experience,  having  had  the  temerity  upon  a 
time,  when  we  had  shot  him  with  ten  leaden  slugs  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  to  set  fix>t  upon  his  talons,  thereby  receiving  a  clutch 
from  the  expiring  animal  which  pierced  through  half  an  inch  of  specid 
sole  leather  and  put  us  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  lock-jaw.  We 
know  not  if  an  army  of  lions  would  be  more  formidable  than  a  flock 
of  hungry  eagles,  sensible  of  their  strength,  and  carrying  on  war  in  a 
body.  But  the  eagle  is  a  solitary  bird,  and  although  occasionally  seen 
in  company  with  one  or  more  of  his  species  about  a  waterfall,  or  the 
shallow  margin  of  a  lake,  seems  merely  to  be  drawn  to  a  common  local- 
ity in  pursuit  of  food,  and  not  from  any  feeling  which  indicates  a  social 
deposition.  This  preference  for  a  solitary  life  seems  to  have  been 
aimed  at  by  nature  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  eagle ;  one  egg 
only  is  laid  in  the  eagle's  nest ;  he  consorts  with  no  equal  in  youth ;  he 
'  has  no  brother  and  is  like  no  brother ;'  he  is  brought  up  as  one  who  is 
all  the  world  to  himself;  consequently  your  eagle  is  neither  a  co-oper- 
ative in  peace,  nor  a  commilitant  in  war,  but  toils  unaided  and  unde- 
fended, and  rushes  to  battle  in  the  spirit  of  the  Yankee  soldier, '  fight- 
ing on  his  own  hook.' 

Tom  your  eyes  now  to  the  top  of  that  tall  tree,  where  you  hear  a 
■ong,  which  strikes  you  as  altogether  new  to  your  ear ;  you  see  some- 
thing of  a  bright  red  among  the  dark  green  leaves ;  that  is  the  Scar- 
LST  Tanalobr,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  showy  birds  in  the  world, 
his  whole  plumage  being  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  save  the  wings 
and  taO,  which  are  of  a  jet  black ;  mark  his  song,  which  is  a  very  fine 
one,*  and  which  I  can  only  liken  somewhat  to  that  of  a  robin,  with  a 
good  deal  more  depth,  fulness  and  compass,  a  little  raucous  withal. 
This  bird  is  not  numerous,  and  notwithstanding  his  striking  appear- 
ance, is  very  little  known  by  the  common  people ;  nevertheless,  an  ear 
fanailiar  wiUi  his  song  will  trace  him  in  the  woods  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  now  and  then  an  individual  will  stray  into  the 
orchard  near  your  house,  or  alight  upon  the  fence  of  your  garden.  In 
conunon  language  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Red-bird. 

*  WUmni  •ppevt  never  to  liaTe  taeerd  the  Taneg®''*  '^1  sons. 
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Here  comes  another  beauty, — the  lNDi6o-Bnu> ;  he  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Sparrow,  and  his  whole  plumage  of  a  most  brilliant  and  dazzling 
blue,  varying,  as  the  light  falls  upon  it,  into  a  deeper  tint  or  a  light  green ; 
be  is  not  only  elegantly  dressed,  but  a  very  re^)ectable  and  vigorous 
songster;  his  note  is  somewhat  sharp  and  wiry,  liaving  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow ;  he  is  a  sprightly  and  cheerful 
bird,  chanting  the  whole  summer  long  at  all  hours ;  even  in  the  blaz- 
ing meridian  sun  of  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  he  will  mount  the  tall- 
est tree  in  the  garden,  or  the  forks  of  the  lightning  rod  on  the  chim- 
ney, and  sing  away  with  great  vivacity  for  half  an  hour  together,  re- 
mitting the  force  of  his  note  from  time  to  time,  as  if  out  of  breaUi,  and 
pouring  forth  new  strains  with  redoubled  ardor,  as  if  not  to  be  over- 
come by  any  degree  of  exertion.  The  Indigo-bird  is  far  from  being 
rare,  yet,  like  the  preceding,  he  is  not  widely  known  in  the  country. 

You  see  that  very  lively  and  spirited  creature,  fluttering,  pitching 
and  tumbling  about,  spreading  out  his  broad,  white-edged  tail,  and  ut- 
tering a  loud,  quick,  and  shrill  twitter — ^who  should  it  be  but  the  King- 
bird, that  bold  and  dauntless  little  fellow,  ready  to  fight  any  maraud- 
ing intruder  or  blundering  stroller  that  dares  approach  his  nest  1  No 
matter  how  big  the  unlucky  feathered  wight  may  be  who  ventures  near 
his  premises — no  sooner  does  the  King-bird  espy  him,  than  he  darts 
lipoB  the  intruder  with  the  most  courageous  eagerness,  falls  foul  of 
him,  gives  himlunge  and  thrust  with  his  sharp  bill,  right  and  lefi,  front, 
flank  and  rear«  sweeping  from  side  to  side,  up  and  down,  over  and 
under,  with  such  swiftness  and  dexterity,  that  hawks  and  eagles  are 
no  match  for  him,  but  are  obliged  to  turn  tail  and  leave  him  master  of 
the  field.  Look  now !  There  is  that  great  lubberly  fellow,  the  Carrion 
Crow,  got  into  a  pretty  scrape.  He  has  had  the  foolhardy  audacity  to 
show  his  ugly  face  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  King-bird's  nest, — 
meaning  no  harm  of  course,  as  he  pretends, — ^but  all  his  excuses  are 
not  worth  a  straw  to  him,  for  in  less  time  than  half  a  flap  of  hisdumsy 
wings,  his  watchful  antagonist  is  darting  at  him  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow; — and  now  for  it!  there  they  go,  at  an  immense  height 
in  the  air ;  the  old  Crow,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  squalling 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  the  little  King-bird  pulling  after  him  in  full 
chase;  now  they  are  clapperclawing;  the  King-bird  souses  upon 
him  and  hits  him  a  great  dig  behind ;  the  clumsy  black  booby  shuffles 
and  bounces  about,  and  makes  every  kind  of  awkward  manoeuvre  to  get 
rid  of  the  little  tormentor,  who,  after  enjoying  the  fun  till  he  has  cha^d 
him  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  combing  his  feathers  all  the  way,  lets  him 
ofi*  with  a  prodigious  flea  in  his  ear. 

The  King-bird,  though  totally  destitute,  in  general  appearance,  of 
every  thing  like  gaudiness  of  plumage,  is  yet  a  very  handsome  crea- 
ture. His  form  has  eminent  grace  and  symmetry,  and  when  his  crest 
is  raised,  a  beautiful  diadem  of  bright  flame  color,  contrasted  with  dark 
ash,  adorns  his  head,  and  gives  him  a  truly  majestic  appearance ;  add 
to  this  his  eye, — and  what  an  eye  I—- dark,  brilliant,  full  and  clear, 
sparkling  with  life  and  beaming  intelligence, — an  eye  indeed,  which  I 
have  not  language  to  describe. 
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I  LOTS  to  hear  thine  eameet  voice, 

Wherever  thoa  art  hid, 
Thoa  testy  little  dogmatlBt,  * 

Thoa  pretty  Katydid ! 
Thou  'mindeat  me  of  gentle  folks — 

Old  gentle  folks  are  they— 
Thoa  Miyeat  an  andlBputed  thing 

In  each  a  solemn  way. 

Thoa  art  a  female.  Katydid ! 

I  know  it  hy  the  trill 
That  qaivers  through  thy  piercing  notes. 

So  oetulant  and  shrill. 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree— 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids — 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea  ? 

0  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live, 
And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 

And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked  too  ? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man, 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one  ? 

1  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 
Tlian  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

Dear  me !  1*11  tell  you  all  about 

My  fuss  with  little  Jane 
And  Ann,  with  whom  I  used  to  walk 

So  often  down  the  lane ; 
And  all  that  tore  their  locks  of  black, 

Or  wet  their  eyes  of  blup^ 
Pray  tell  me,  sweetest  Katydid, 

What  did  poor  Katy  do  ? 

Ah  no !  the  living  oak  shall  crash, 

That  stood  for  ages  still ; 
The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base, 

And  thunder  down  the  hiU, 
Before  the  little  Katydid 

Shall  add  one  word,  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  maid 

Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 

Peace  to  the  ever  murmuring  race  I 

And  when  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings. 

Beneath  the  autumn  sun, 
Then  shall  she  raise  her  fainting  voice, 

And  lift  her  drooping  lid. 
And  then  the  child  of  tuture  years 

ShaU  hear  what  Katy  did.  O.  W.  H. 
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Che  del  fataro  mi  iquarcio  '1  yelame. 

^'  Here  shall  we  rest, — here  find  our  last  abode ;  this  gTove,  now 
fresh  and  smiling  with  summer's  cheerful  Terdure,  and  gay  wiUi  the 
harmony  of  a  thousand  warblers,  shall  become  the  silent  mansioo  of 
the  dead."  Thus  said  I,  as  I  took  my  walk  to  the  site  of  the  new 
cemetery.  **  *T  is  well ; — here,  in  the  seclusion  of  these  calm  precincts, 
have  I  passed  many  a  meditative  hour ;  here  have  I  held  converse  with 
Nature,  and  sought  and  found  a  kind  companionship  with  her  unsophis- 
ticated offspring  ;  the  lofty  oak  and  the  humble  cedar  of  this  favorite 
spot  have  been  to  me  sweeter  companions  than  men.  'T  is  well  this  lap 
of  earth  should  prepare  itself  for  my  last  slumbers.  One  of  these  deep 
glens  or  sunny  banks  shall  sure  receive  me  in  its  bosom ;  and  the  gen* 
tie  breeze,  which  I  so  oft  have  wooed  upon  these  hill4f^,-  shall  sigh 
my  requiem  among  the  quivering  leaves." 

A  lofty  hill  rises  on  .the  skirt  of  the  wood,  *^  whose  hairy  sides,  gro- 
tesque and  wild,"  are  clad  with  tall  trees  and  thick  shrubbery,  save 
toward  the  east,  where  a  pathway  leads  to  the  summit, 

Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  fiur  away 

Of  busy  cities  now  in  vain  di^layed. 

For  they  can  lore  no  farther ',  and  the  rav 

Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday. 

I  ascended  this  eminence,  and  threw  myself  in  pensive  mood  at  the 
foot  of  an  ancient  oak.  It  was  a  bright  and  serene  afternoon,  and  a 
spot  untrodden,  except  by  the  casual  wanderer ;  a  few  white  ckmds 
were  sailing  with  a  motion  scarce  perceptible  through  the  air ;  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Charles  glided  lazily  at  my  feet  without  a  ripple 
and  without  a  sound.  All  nature  disposed  the  mind  to  meditation ; 
nothing  broke  the  lone  stillness  of  the  scene,  save  the  low  and  fitful 
whisper  of  the  breeze  among  the  foliage,  or  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
Towhee  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  pines. 

I  know  not  why,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  contemplation  a{^roach- 
ing  to  sadness  excited  by  the  view  of  a  distant  landscape  from  a  moun- 
tain top ;  it  may  be  an  error  to  call  it  by  this  name,  inasmuch  as  the 
objects  before  the  sight  are  in  their  nature  adapted  to  create  pleasant 
and  soothing  ideas ;  but  after  the  first  excited  and  cheerful  sensation, 
caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  prospect  upon  the  view  has  passed 
away,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  the  green  forest,  the  sunny  fields, 
dark  valleys,  and  blue  mountains  stretching  to  the  far  horizon  in  calm 
grandeur  and  repose,  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  pensiveness  that  is 
strongly  tinged  with  melancholy  ;  the  thoughts  harmonize  with  a  dim, 
religious  feeling,  which  nature,  in  her  voiceless  solitudes,  seems  in 
mute  solemnity  to  express.  So  strangely,  however,  are  we  constituted, 
and  so  exquisitely  tuned  are  the  fine  chords  of  our  sensibilities,  that 
even  this  pensive  melancholy  is  a  source  of  pleasure ;  the  fountains 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  stirred  up,  and  the  train  of  sensations, 
though  running  in  a  channel  shadowed  and  sombre,  yet  leave  upon  the 
mind  a  soothing  placidity.  Nature  may  readily  dispose  us  to  a  cheer- 
ful mood  by  her  nresh  groves  and  blooming  lawns;  but  to  me,  far  more 
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welcome  and  impresmire  are  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  Gonlemplap 
tion  of  her  "  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildernesses." 

Mj  design,  however,  is  not  to  relate  how  my  thoughts  became  col* 
ored  of  this  complexion  in  the  present  instance,  for  &  hiU  which  b^ 
came  my  '*  mount  of  vision/'  offers  likewise  an  imposing  glimpse  of 
the  foir  city  whose  wealth,  and  pleasures,  and  multitudes,  might  call 
up  associations  of  quite  a  different  cast ;  yet,  with  feelings  already 
attuned  to  pensiveness,  did  I  throw  myself  upon  the  earth,  and  pore 
upon  the  scene ;  in  a  reverie  I  gazed  upon  the  green  land8cq)e  b^ 
neath,  sleeping  in  the  calm  sunshine  at  my  feet,  and  fading  away  in 
the  distance  into  the  soft  blue  hills  that  skirted  the  horizon  ;  I  turned 
my  eye  to  the  east,  where  Boston,  swelling  up  with  her  proud  domes 
and  glittering  spires,  marked  her  noble  outline  upon  the  clear  sky ;  a 
feeling  of  awe  came  over  me  as  I  contemplated  that  majestic  form^ 
lifting  its  mass  of  stately  architecture  into  the  air  with  a  commanding 
grandeur,  as  if  demanding  the  gazer's  homage  to  the  great  CIuben  op 
THE  North. 

"  This,"  said  I,  *'  is  the  city  of  riches  and  splendor ;  there  lie  her 
fleets ;  there  throng  her  thousands  of  merchants  and  tradesmen ;  there 
stand  her  palaces  and  her  temples ;  there  shine  her  halls  and  saloons, 
the  abodes  of  wealth  and  the  home  of  gaiety  and  fashion  ;  there  throng 
her  countless  swarms  of  busy  citizens,  those  multitudes  that  roar  and 
thunder  like  a  mountain  stream  within  her  limits,  but  of  whom  scarce 
a  faint  murmur  comes  to  my  ear  upon  the  passing  breeze.  Shall  those 
lordly  domes  and  ambitious  roofs  crumble  to  dust,  and  leave  not  a 
wreck  behind  ?  Is  that  gay  and  eager  mass,  now  teeming  with  young 
life  and  enjoyment,  and  '  shining  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb,* 
nought  but  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  7  are  they  no  more  than 
the  poor  tenants  of  a  tittle  life  that's  rounded  with  a  sleep  ? 

**  Yes, — ^those  cloud-capped  towers  shall  fall ;  those  fair  bosoms  now 
burning  with  high  hope,  those  bright  eyes  that  beam  with  love,  shall 
close  in  darkness.  Man  of  wealth,  thy  princely  mansion  shall  forget 
thy  name !  Maiden  of  the  blooming  cheek,  tomorrow  shall  the  ring 
^arkle  and  the  hall  resound,  but  none  shall  think  of  thee  !  The  gene- 
ration tqo  that  cometh,  shall  stay  but  for  a  time  ;  the  Queen  of  the 
North  shall  bow  her  head  and  fall,  and  no  cicy  shall  be  eternal  but  the 
City  of  the  Dead." 

Filled  with  these  thoughts  I  sunk  into  a  slumber ;  methought  some 
thousands  of  years  had  passed  ;  and  as  their  cloudy  wings  unfolded 
before  my  eyes,  I  stood  upon  the  ruins  of  the  city  ;  her  lofty  domes 
had  fallen,  her  solid  pillars  were  broken  and  buried  in  dust,  the  voice 
of  man  was  silent  among  her  broken  arches,  noisome  weeds  choked 
the  pathway  among  her  crumbling  walls,  the  dull  breeze  sighed  through 
the  grass,  the  bat  and  the  owl  nestled  in  the  gateways  of  her  palaces ; 
all  was  still,  lonely,  and  desolate ;  the  gay  city  had  become  a  silent 
heap  of  moss-grown  ruins.  The  gale  of  desolation  swept  over  her 
crumbling  hills. 

While  I  uttered  a  sigh  over  this  sad  scene  of  destruction,  I  descried 
a  venerable  old  man  with  white  hair,  leaning  his  feeble  frame  upon  a 
staff,  and  poring  over  the  shattered  fragment  of  a  column ;  he  seemed 
a  figure  designed  to  personate  the  decay  and  ruin  which  spread  around 
him ;  his  thin  locks  shook  in  the  breeze  as  I  approached,  and  he  turned 
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his  doll  eye  upon  me,  while  I  demanded  what  fiite  had  befallen  the 
city  which  lay  in  a  giant  wreck  under  our  feet.  "  I  know  noug^ 
about  it/'  answered  he ;  "  but  in  times  of  old  I  have  heard  men  say, 
that  once  a  great  city  stood  here."  "  And  the  people,"  said  I,  *'  what 
is  remembered  of  them  V    "  Nothing  at  aU,"  replied  the  old  man. 

*'  And  is  this  then,"  said  I,  "  the  fate  of  Uiat  people  and  that  gene- 
ration, so  proud,  so  mighty,  and  so  glorious  ?  Gone  are  their  lieroes, 
their  statesmen,  their  philosq>hers,  their  orators,  and  their  penmen ; 
their  memories  have  perished,  and  their  very  names  are  forgotten — 

Yet  wide  wu  spread  their  fame  in  area  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promised  they  should  last." 

*' A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream ;"  anotherlong  flight  of 
ages  swept  by  ;  I  looked,  and  behold  the  hills  had  disappeared ;  the 
very  foundations  of  the  city  were  swallowed  up,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  wide  gulf  of  waters,  choked  with  shoals  of  sand ;  the  sea-birds 
were  dashing  the  waves  unmolested  over  the  sunken  ruins,  and  the 
solitary  bittern  screamed  in  the  barren  pools  where  the  lofty  walls  once 
had  stood.  The  green  isles  of  her  bay  were  swept  into  the  deep ;  her 
grassy  shores  were  flooded  by  the  surf  of  the  ocean  ;  the  white  sand 
drifted  in  the  sea-breeze  over  her  flowery  banks ;  the  hills  around  had 
crumbled  into  naked  barrenness ;  the  rocks  were  blackening  in  the 
sickly  sun ;  no  sound  broke  the  awful  silence  that  reigned  around,  ex- 
cept the  cry  of  the  sea-fowl  as  he  wheeled  over  the  waters,  or  the  hol- 
low moan  of  the  ocean  driving  his  wasting  waves  against  the  land.  I 
gazed  in  dismay  at  the  desolation.  "  And  where,"  thought  I,  "  is 
man  ?  Has  he  too  sunk  into  destruction's  mass  ?  is  all  trace  and  rem- 
nant swept  away,  of  the  countless  thousands  who  swarmed  within  this 
wide  region  t" 

At  length,  after  looking  round  the  drear  solitude  for  a  long  time,  I 
discovered  a  swarthy  savage  in  his  canoe,  fishing  among  the  sand- 
banks ;  his  looks  were  wild  and  ferocious,  and  his  garb  and  mien 
seemed  to  display  the  last  stages  of  expiring  civilization.  ''  Where  is 
the  city  that  stood  here  ?"  I  asked.  He  turned  upon  me  a  stupid  and 
vacant  look,  but  said  nothing.  I  repeated  the  question  ;  he  answered 
only  by  a  few  barbarous  accents,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand ;  I  endeavored  to  converse  with  him  by  action,  and  made  signs ; 
he  seemed  aroused  for  a  moment  firom  his  torpor,  and  attempted  an  ex- 
pression, but  sunk  immediately  back  into  a  dead  apathy. 

"  Is  this,"  thought  I  again,  **  the  posterity  of  the  man  who  founded 
the  great  empire  of  the  West,  and  who  spread  civilization,  and  arts, 
and  intellect,  over  half  the  globe  ?  is  all  his  fame  and  glory  and  gen- 
ius dwindled  to  this  poor  wreck  ?  Alas !  what  secret  ^tality  has  led 
mankind  onward  from  the  beginning  of  its  career  1  The  paths  of  glory 
and  of  empire  lead  but  to  oblivion !" 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream ;"  another  flight  of  ages 
passed.  I  looked  once  more,  and  the  hills  had  arisen  from  their 
abysses ;  the  isles  lifted  up  their  heads  from  the  deep ;  a  thick  verdure 
overspread  the  shores ;  tangled  forests  clad  hill  and  valley,  and  the 
whole  land  was  one  great  green  wilderness,  qui6kened  into  luxuriant 
life  by  the  bright  sun,  as  on  the  first  morning  of  creation.  On  the  rim 
of  the  far  blue  ocean,  I  discovered  a  white  speck ;  it  drew  nearer,  and 
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I  saw  it  was  a  sail ;  a  ship  came  to  the  shore,  and  men  landed ;  they 
felled  the  trees,  and  began  to  buUd  dwellings. 

I  was  about  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  wonder,  when, 
on  lifting  up  my  eyes,  a  figure  stood  over  me,  which  I  instantly  recog- 
nised as  the  Genius  of  the  City.  ''  Young  man,"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
solemn  voice,  '*  cease  to  mourn  over  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  ; 
repine  not  at  tlie  decay  of  art  or  the  fall  of  empire  ;  for  know  that  ruin 
is  produbtive,  and  waste  and  dispersion  do  but  engender  life  in  new 
forms  and  energies.  In  the  mighty  system  of  the  universe,  not  a  step 
of  the  destroyer.  Time,  but  is  made  subservient  to  some  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  reproduction,  and  the  circle  of  creation  and  destruction  is 
eternal." 

I  had  scarce  made  an  attempt  to  reply,  when  the  Genius  disappeared; 
the  whole  scene  vanished,  and  I  suddenly  awoke ;  the  rays  of  the  sink- 
ing snn  were  gilding  the  distant  spires  of  the  city,  and  I  hastened 
homeward  in  deep  thought  upon  the  things  of  the  vision,  and  the  inters 
pretation  thereof. 
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What  is  a  poet'0  love  ? — 

To  write  a  girl  a  sonnet, 
To  get  a  ring,  or  some  such  thing, 

And  fustianise  upon  it. 

What  is  a  poet's  fame  ? — 

Sad  hints  about  his  reason, 
And  sadder  praise  from  garreteers, 

To  be  returned  in  season. 

What  are  a  poet's  dreams  ? — 

Visions  of  scraggy  misses. 
With  chalky  necls  and  charcoal  hair. 

That  stifle  him  with  kisses. 

Where  go  the  poet's  lines  ? — 
Answer,  ye  evening  tapers ! 

Ye  auburn  locks,  ye  golden  curls. 
Speak  from  your  fiuded  papers ! 

Child  of  the  ploughshare,  smile ; 

Boy  of  the  counter,  brieve  not, 
Thoug^h  muses  round  Uiy  trundle  bed 

Their  broidered  tissue  weave  not. 

For  him,  the  future  holds 
No  civic  wreath  above  him ; 

Nor  slated  roof,  nor  varnished  chaise, 
Nor  wife  nor  child  to  love  him. 

Maid  of  the  village  inn, 

Who  workest  wo  on  satin, 
(The  grass  in  black,  the  graves  in  green, 

The  epitaph  in  Liatin ;) 

Trust  not  to  them  who  say, 

In  stanzas,  they  adore  thee ; 
O  rather  sleep  in  church-yard  clay, 

With  mauolin  cherubs  o^er  thee  ! 
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NO.   III. 
▲   MODBRN   GREEK. 

I  WOULD  have  yoa  mark  this  fellow  Francesco  well,  for  in  him  yoa 
will  find  the  model  of  thousands  of  young  Greeks  of  the  present  day ; 
and  you  will  see  the  effect  of  circumstances  on  the  character  of  the 
nation.  Francesco  was,  in  form  and  mind,  a  true  Greek.  He  had 
the  light,  well  made,  active  figure ;  the  dark  yet  clear  complexion ; 
the  regular,  expressive,  and  animated  features ;  the  keen  and  ever 
restless  eye,  that  indicate  active  and  enterprising  minds,  keen  soacep- 
tibility,  and  strong,  but  short-lived  passion. 

He  was  born  he  knew  not  where ;  and  he  first  found  himself  a  slave 
at  Constantinople ;  he  grew  up  under  the  eye  of  a  tyrant,  mhom  he 
hated  and  feared,  and  who,  (as  Francesco  said,)  though  free  firom  the  un- 
natural passion  which  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Asiatic  Turks, 
treated  him  in  every  other  respect  as  a  dog  and  a  slave. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  his  ^lind  were  to  deceive  and  cheat  his  mas- 
ter ;  hypocrisy  and  deception  were  his  only  weapons  against  brutal 
force.  "  So  much,''  said  he,  "  did  I  fawn  upon  my  master,  so  cringing, 
BO  cowardly,  and  unresenting  did  I  appear  under  the  lash,  that  you 
would  have  said  I  had  no  soul,  and  could  not  feel  like  a  man."  He 
had  no  communion  of  soul  with  his  kind,  for  the  hand  of  every  man 
was  against  him ;  he  saw  that  every  one  around  him  was  perfect! j  un- 
principled and  selfish,  and  trying  by  force  or  fraud  to  overreach  his 
neighbor  ;  he  himself  could  do  nothing  by  the  strong  hand,  and  he 
had,  like  aU  the  weak,  recourse  to  guile.  He  clad  his  face  in  smiles ; 
he  put  on  a  simple  and  benevolent  look ;  he  cultivated  his  address, 
and  flattered  every  one  he  met.  With  a  continual  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terest, he  studied  the  characters  of  others,  and  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  their  weaknesses;  he  would  lie  and  cheat  for  gain,  and  then  he 
must  lie  and  cheat  to  conceal  his  spoil  from  his  master,  who  would 
have  approved  the  villany,  and  stripped  the  villain.  But  Francesco 
watched  his  time ;  he  killed  his  tyrant ;  he  took  as  much  of  his  gold 
as  he  could  get  at ;  and,  concealing  himself  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  ej»- 
caped  firom  Constantinople.  He  roved  about  some  time,  a  pirate  in 
the  Archipelago ;  and  then  found  his  way  to  Europe ;  he  wandered 
awhile  in  Itdy,  sometimes  a  trader,  sometimes  a  spy,  and  some- 
times, I  fear,  as  a  brigand.  He  was  an  Atheist,  and  unprincipled, 
though  he  still  clung  to  the  mummeries  of  his  church  ;  he  would  take 
by  the  beard,  and  rob,  a  priest  of  his  own  religion,  when  out  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  yet  would  he  never  eat  without  crossing  himself,  or 
-undertake  a  pillaging  excursion  without  putting  up  a  prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  vowing  her  a  big  wax  taper,  if  he  had  success. 

But  Francesco  had  too  uneasy,  wandering  a  spirit,  to  let  him  remain 
in  civilized  Europe  ;  for  he  had  not  enough  of  the  avarice  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  content  himself  wiih  mere  money-making.  He  wandered 
into  Servia  and  Bosnia,  and  served  among  the  Armatoli,  who  often 
lived  by  plundering  the  Turks  their  employers.  In  these  countries, 
and  in  Russia,  he  found  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  hatching 
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the  plot  of  revolation ;  he  became  initiated  into  the  secret,  and  felt  all 
bis  old  hatred  of  the  Turks  revive ;  as  soon  as  the  revolt  in  Greece 
broke  out,  Francesco  flew  to  join  the  first  of  the  rebels.    And  now  b^ 
bold  him  in  his  element,— ^e  life  and  spirit  of  a  band  of  wild  moun* 
tain  soldiers ;  his  wit  and  humor,  his  volubility  and  fund  of  anecdote, 
and  his  coolinual  flow  of  spirits,  made  him  the  delight  of  his  compan- 
ions around  the  night  fire.    It  was  Francesco's  cheerfiil  voice  that 
roused  them  at  early  dawn,  it  was  Francesco  who  ever  led  the  way 
tbrongh  difficult  or  dangerous  passes ;  his  never  ceasing  song  cheered  the 
weary  march,  and  his  light  look  and  firolic  eye  were  never  darkened  by 
&tigiie.    Methinks  I  see  him  now,  with  his  thirty  light-hearted  con^ 
panioDS  in  a  row  behind  him,  rapidly  crossing  a  plain,  or  toiling  over 
a  mountain,  all  life  and  animation,  taking  up  the  chorus  of  his  song, 
and  making  the  mountains  echo  with  their  shouts.  There  can  be  noth- 
ing in  real  life  more  romantic  or  picturesque  than  the  march  of  a  band 
of  wild  Greek  soldiers  among  the  wilder  scenery  of  their  mountains. 
The  classic  ground,  the  glorious  recollections,  and  the  noble  cause, 
threw  a  fiiither  charm  on  what  in  itself  was  really  romantic.    The  an- 
imated movements  of  the  soldiers,  their  beautifiil  and  glittering  dress- 
es, each  with  his  red  cap  and  blue  silk  tassel, — ^his  neck  bare  down  to 
bis  bosom, — ^his  long,  jet-black  ringlets  reaching  to  his  shoulders,— his 
gold-laced  close  jacket,  with  sleeves  slashed  and  thrown  back  so  as 
to  leave  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare, — ^the  white  kilt  bound  in  at  the 
waist  with  a  blue  silk  sash,  covered  by  a  belt,  in  which  hung  yatagan 
and  gilded  pistols, — his  embroidered  gaiters  and  sandaled  feet, — the 
white,  ^aggy  capote,  hanging  down  from  the  left  shoulder, — ^the  long, 
ligbt,  bright-barreled  gun  in  his  right  hand, — ^behold,  the  Greek  mh- 
dier,  with  all  his  baggage,  equipped  for  a  campaign.     Methinks  I  am 
again  with  them,  bounding  forward  to  avoid  or  surprise  a  foe,  with 
no  music  but  the  song  of  Francesco,  no  baggage  but  what  each  of 
OS  carried  on  his  shoulder;  the  little  blue  banner  with  the  white 
cross  was  streaming  over  my  head — ^the  soil  of  Greece  was  beneath  my 
feet,  the  sons  of  Greeks  were  my  companions,  the  libertv  of  Greece 
was  in  perspective,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  I  said  I  was 
the  h^>piest  of  mortals. 

But  I  fecget,  I  ought  to  be  describing  Francesco,  and  not  my  own 
past  wanderings ;  he  was  always  first  on  the  march,  when  the  path 
was  difficult  to  be  feund,  or  a  dangerous  defile  to  be  passed ;  his  repu- 
tation fer  courage  sealed  and  confirm^  by  his  many  scars,  made 
bim  as  much  respected  by  his  companions,  as  his  merry  mood  and 
liberal  dashing  way,  made  him  beloved.  But  he  was  not  first  in 
good  deeds  akme;  was  a  village  to  be  put  under  ccmtribution  fer 
provisions,  or  sheep  to  be  obtained  nolens  volens  firom  the  shepherd,  he 
always  did  the  business ;  he  would  plead  like  a  lawyer,  and  coax  like 
a  woman,  and  when  that  failed,  out  flew  his  yatagan,  and  he  would 
head  the  soldiers  in  their  too  firequent  attacks  on  the  peasantry. 

A  fine  man,  indeed,  you  have  got  for  an  attendant,  says  the  reader, 
— a  murderor,  robber,  and  brigand  I  True,  indeed,  Francesco  was 
all  this,  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  yet  methinks,  gentle  reader,  yea, 
and  I,  and  most  men,  would  have  followed  the  same  course,  had  we 
been  urged  by  the  same  circumstances ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  Fran- 
cesco had  his  redeeming  qualities,  for  he  was  brave,  and  generous,  sad 
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wann-hearted ;  and  he  loved  his  country  with  a  zeal  equaled  only  ^ 
his  deadly  hatred  of  the  Turks ;  he  would  plunder  without  mneh 
alraining  his  conscience  ;  still  he  was  not  a  thief.  I  have  known  him 
come  out  as  true  as  steel,  from  situations  that  severely  tried  his  coor* 
age  and  attachment,  and  come  out  too,  unsullied,  from  yet  more  dan- 
gerous ones,  which  put  his  honor  and  honesty  to  the  test  I  knew 
him  long  and  well,  and  hardly  know  the  man  to  whom  I  should  more 
freely  trust  my  life  and  property. 

'T  is  true,  that  Francesco's  attachment  to  me  was  founded  in  grati- 
tude, for  I  had  the  happy  good  fortune  to  be  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 
I  was  by  chance  at  Calamata,  after  escaping  from  Navarino,  when  a 
sudden  invasion  of  the  Turks  forced  every  one  to  fly  who  could  fly.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  dreadful  scene  of  conflision  and  distress,  or  my 
feelings,  as  I  galloped  through  the  town,  accompanied  by  Emesty 
a  gallant  young  Swiss,  for  we  passed  many  poor  beings,  old  or  sick, 
who  were  unable  to  fly  on  foot,  and  who  stretched  out  t^ir  hands,  pray- 
ing for  God's  sake  that  we  would  save  them ;  but  selfishness  and  the 
pressing  danger  made  us  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  think  only  of  saving  our 
own  lives.  We  had  left  the  town  and  were  hurrying  across  the  plain, 
which  was  covered  with  fugitives,  when  I  beheld  a  wounded  soldier 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  an  olive  tree,  pale,  exhausted,  and  almost  fainting, 
but  sdll  gracing  his  long  gun  as  if  he  meant  to  have  a  last  shot  at  the 
expected  foe ;  it  was  Francesco,  who  had  been  dreadfully  wounded  a 
few  days  before,  and  had  staggered  thus  far  from  the  temporary  hospital 
at  Calamata,  on  hearing  the  akrm.  The  poor  fellow  cast  a  supplicat- 
ing look  at  us  as  we  passed,  bat  said  not  a  word.  That  look  cut  me  to 
the  soul ;  had  he  presented  his  gun  and  demanded  ray  horse,  it  would 
not  have  so  moved  me  ;  I  could  not  but  turn  my  head  after  we  passed 
him,  and  seeing  him  still  looking  after  us,  as  I  thought  reproachfully, 
I  pulled  up  my  horse,  and  on  calculating  the  distance,  found  I  had 
time  to  gain  the  mountains  ;  of  course  I  turned  back,  mounted  the 
poor  fellow  on  my  beast,  and  thus  easily  reaped  the  ri^h  reward  of  his 
gratitude. 

A^rU  27.  It  was  a  delightful  dawn  which  awoke  me  this  nxMniog. 
Francesco  was  already  stirring,  he  had  built  a  little  fire  on  the  ground 
with  sticks,  and  was  heating  the  water  for  coffee  ;  as  soon  as  he  saw 
my  eyes  were  open,  he  took  my  long  pipe,  and,  filling  the  boiH  with 
tobacco,  he  placed  a  coal  upon  it,  and  then  pulling  out  the  amber 
mouth  piece  so  as  not  to  touch  it  with  his  lips,  he  drew  a  few  whi&, 
waving  the  end  in  the  air,  so  as  the  better  to  light  it,  then  replacing 
the  amber,  he  presented  it  to  me,  bending  his  hodj  at  the  same  time, 
gracefiilly  hiying  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  and  saying,  "  naHg  6|«Mr- 
PB^B  aq>epi6 ! "  which  cannot  well  be  rendered  in  so  many  words,  but 
which  means,  "  May  you  have  happily  awakened,  master."  The 
Greeks  have  a  thousand  such  compliments,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
used  with  propriety  but  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  or  certain  seasons 
of  the  year ;  thus,  during  Easter,  a  Greek,  instead  of  saluting  you 
with  "  Good  morning,''  as  is  usual  at  other  times  in  passinjir,  says, 
X^itrtog  dviauB  \  "  Christ  has  risen ;"  and  the  stranger  would  be  pux- 
zled  before  he  got  the  simple  and  invariable  response,  alB6t.v6g  avBaiu  I 
"  Truly  he  has  risen.*'  You  never  enter  a  house,  but  the  host  says,  a 
dozen  times,    ndlog  SQiare^r-^'Yoa   are  welcome;"  and  what  is 
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mcMre  singular,  he  repeats  the  same  when  you  go  out  A  barber  never 
shaves  you  without  saying,  as  he  takes  the  towel  from  under  your  chin, 
*'  to  yawr  keaUh^  Sir ;"  it  is  the  same  when  you  bathe,  when  you  drink 
at  table,  and  when  you  sneeze ;  the  tailor  always  wishes  a  new  gar^ 
Bient  may  be  to  your  good  health  ;  nay,  the  shopkeeper  never  sells  you 
a  yard  of  doth  without  saying,  as  he  tears  it  off,  jus  v^ha, 

I  hate  their  Eastern  way  of  giving  titles ;  now  j4q>evj8,  or  Effendi, 
means  master,  or  lord ;  and  as  I  took  the  pipe  from  Francesco,  I  said 
to  him, — ^^  How  many  times  have  I  requested  you  not  to  call  me  Effen* 
di  t "     "  Just  so  many  times,  Effendi^  as  I  have  replied  that  I  chose  to 
call  you  so,"  said  he,  half  vexed  that  I  should  attempt  to  control  him. 
I  puffed  out  a  volume  of  smoke,  under  cover  of  which  to  rally  my 
ideas,  while  Francesco  turned  to  his  little  iire  of  sticks,  and  sitting 
down  on  his  heels,  he  began  to  fan  the  fire  with  the  front  part  of  his 
kiit,  eyeing  me  at  the  same  time  with  a  half  triumphant  look.    The 
moment  his  little  pot  which  held  about  three  gills,  had  boiled,  he  pour- 
ed into  it  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered  coffee,  added  the  sugar,  and 
letting  it  boil  up  once,  gave  it  a  shake,  and  then  poured  me  out  about 
three  thimbles  full  of  nectar,  worth  a  whole  pail  of  the  slops  we 
call  eofifee  at  home.     This,  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  sweetmeats,  washed 
down  with  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  is  all  the  Greeks  take  for  break- 
fast.   So  afier  I  had  smoked  my  long  pipe,  and  Francesco  had  finished 
his  short  one,  (for  dignity  in  the  East  is  measured  by  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  and  I  have  seen  them  twelve  feet  long,)  I  say,  as  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  he  «aid, ''  Shall  we   be  off.  Sir  ?"     The  form 
was  that  of  a  question,  but  the  tone  almost  a  command ;  at  least,  it 
seemed  to  say,  "  It 's  high  time  you  were  up."     I  took  the  hint,  and, 
springing  on  my  feet,  had  only  to  tighten  my  sash  and  pistol  belt,  and 
I  was  rcAdy  for  the  journey.    Our  little  baggage  was  soon  slusg  across 
the  back  of  a  vee4nt  jackass ;  I  got  astride  a  huge  wooden  saddle, 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  set  my  heels  in  the  loops  of  a  rope 
which  had  been  prepared  for  stirrups,  and  for  want  of  a  better  bridle, 
took  hold  of  the  middle  of  a  stout  cord,  one  end  of  which  was  tied 
round  the  beast's  nose ;  the  other  dangling  down  from  my  hand,  was 
my  only  substitute  for  whip  and  spurs ;  and  a  sorry  substitute  it  is  too, 
for  you  may  whack  away  as  hard  as  you  choose,  the  beast  will  stop 
every  minute  or  two  to  pluck  a  mouthful  of  grass  from  the  roadside 
in  spite  of  your  teeth ;  unless,  indeed,  the  muleteer  is  by  with  his  stick, 
to  punch  him  into  a  quick  walk ;  and  that  is  all  you  can  ever  get  out  of 
him. 

We  got  under  way  just  as  the  bright  sun,  (oh  1  how  bright  and 
glorious  does  he  break  through  the  clear  sky  in  that  eastern  clime  I) 
WaB  mounting  up  behind  the  hills,  Francesco  was  already  far  ahead 
and  singing  away,  Zijxarj  elevOi^ia^ — I  was  urging  on  my  mule,  and 
the  muleteer  driving  the  litttle  jackass  ahead  of  him,  brought  up  the 
Tear.  I  was  anxious  to  overtake  Francesco,  and  either  join  in  the 
chorus  of  his  song,  or  engage  him  to  relate  some  of  his  wild  adveni> 
nues,  and  had  got  my  mule  ^ong  some  way  in  advance  of  the  muleteer, 
when  the  beast  leering  his  head  around,  and  net  seeing  his  master 
near,  relapsed  into  a  riow  walk,  interrupted  every  moment  by  reaching 
aside  to  nibble  grass.  I  whacked  away  in  vain,  I  kicked,  and  called 
it  as   many  bad  names,  as  did  the  Abbess  of  Andoiiillet,  but  the 
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wretch  heeded  me  not  a  whit ;  ''  I  '11  serve  thee  a  trick,"  said  I,  **  w3i 
make  thee  hop  again ;" — so  puUing  out  a  knife,  in  which  waa  a  bhuU 
gimblet,  I  began  cruelly  to  bore  hun  behind  the  saddle ;  but  I  got  my 
reward ;  for  my  beast  replied  to  my  cruelty,  more  sensiUy  than  did 
Balaam's  ass,  by  kicking  up  behind  most  preposterously,  I  clung  lo 
the  saddle  with  both  hands  for  a  moment,  hoping  the  storm  woold  be 
OTor ;  but  he  kicked  away,  and  raised  his  hinder  parts  every  time 
higher  into  the  air,  till,  his  back  coming  into  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  earth,  I  obeyed  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  mule  assisting  then 
by  a  violent  kick,  sent  me  eqprawling  to  the  ground.  Francesco  ran 
back  in  alarm,  but  finding  me  unhurt,  went  off  laughing  moat  hearti* 
ly  to  catch  the  mule,  while  the  muleteer  coming  up,  inquired  moot 
anxiously  whether  the  mule  had  suffered  any,  wi£out  thinking  to  ask 
if  I  had  broken  a  leg  or  a  rib. 

But  I  got  all  to-rights  again,  and  slyly  pocketing  my  instrument, 
without  saying  a  word  to  the  muleteer,  he  really  thought  that  some 
devil  had  possessed  his  beast,  and  prmnised  to  hang  an  amulet  about 
his  neck  at  the  very  next  convent. 

We  soon  came  to  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  precipitous  and  rocky  momi* 
tains,  which  rises  almost  like  a  wall  firom  the  plain,  and  which  a^mrated 
the  dominions  of  Corinth  from  those  of  the  Argolide ;  a  namnr 
chasm  in  the  ridge,  which  we  had  not  before  perceived,  now  opened  be- 
fore us,  and  entering  its  jaws,  we  found  ourselves  between  two  rocky 
precipices,  which  rose  to  an  immense  height  on  each  side,  gradoally 
narrowing,  untU  there  was  hardly  room  for  a  road.  After  clamberiDg 
up  a  narrow  foot  path,  we  emerged  from  the  glen,  and  came  to  the  open 
plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge. 

And  here  let  me  remark  that  the  division  of  anci^it  Greece  into  so 
many  different  states  was  originally  the  result  of  the  physical  face  of 
the  country.  There  is  nothing  like  our  hills  there,  and  no  gradual 
rise  of  the  country  into  mountains ;  but  you  find  extensive  aind  pn* 
fectly  smooth  plains  a  few  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  from  the 
surface  of  which  spring  up  steep  rocky  hills,  which  either  run  in  chains, 
as  near  Argos,  or  rise  in  isolated  and  craggy  masses,  as  the  Acropolis 
of  Corinth,  of  Athens,  and  others.  Greece  is  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  ranges  of  low  rocky  mountains,  the  passage  of  which  is 
extremely  difficult ;  and  the  space  of  country  between  them  is  low, 
level,  and  generally  covered  by  a  deep  rich  soil,  washed  down  from 
the  mountains,  which  are  left  quite  naked  and  barren  at  the  rocky 
summit.  Each  space  of  country  between  these  ridges  seemed  marked 
out  by  nature  for  the  possession  of  a  distinct  people ;  the  first  thing  to 
be  sought  for  was  a  place  of  strength  to  which  they  could  retire  when 
assailed  by  their  neighbors,  which  term,  in  the  early  periods  of  society, 
seems  tantamount  to  that  of  enemy.  The  vast  rocks  which  nse  so 
perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  served  for  this  purpose ;  thus  we  find 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  have  been  converted  into  a  place  of 
strength  and  defence,  merely  by  adding,  to  its  natural  strength,  vralls 
at  the  top  of  the  less  perpendicular  parts.  It  was  the  same  with  Coi^ 
inth,  with  Argos,  with  Mycenc,  with  Pylus,  &c.  &c. ;  and  we  find 
these  places  have  served  as  fortresses  through  all  succeeding  ages. 
Into  these  fortresses  the  inhabitants  either  drove  all  their  eatt^,  and 
themsdves  retired  every  n^t,  and  issued  again  atday4iglit  to  i 
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tJieir  labors  on  the  plain ;  or,  as  the  nation  became  more  powerful,  and 
less  in  fear  of  its  neighbcnrs,  the  people  who  cultivated  the  plain  retired 
to  the  fortress  only  on  great  emergencies,  as  an  invasion ;  but  those 
who  grew  rich,  m  those  who  lived  on  traffic,  resided  permanently  in 
the  strong  places,  acquired  or  assumed  there  certain  rights,  superior 
to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  latter 
had  almost  no  poUtical  fights  whatever ;  one  citizen  outweighed  an 
hundred  smbfeets. 

The  congregation  of  a  great  number  of  men  in  a  small  space 
seems  necessary  to  their  advancement  in  civilization ;  but  it  is  ao 
companied  by  many  disadvantages,  and  this  among  others,  that  they 
usorp  political  rights  over  those  without  the  walls.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  Greece,  and  is  so  still  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
many  countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  where  one  city  returns  as  many 
members  to  the  oonneil  as  the  rest  of  the  canton,  though  the  latter 
be  five  times  its  superior  in  point  of  population  and  wealth. 

When  we  read  the  number  of  the  Greek  states,  and  contemplate 
their  power  and  resources,  and  then  look  at  Greece  on  the  map,  we  are 
astonished  that  they  occupy  so  small  a  space.  Greece  was  the  might- 
iest power  then  in  the  world,  yet  her  territory  proper,  was  not  so  large 
as  the  state  of  New- York.  Egina  was  a  considerable  maritime  pow- 
er, yet  I  have  sailed  around  it  in  a  day ;  Argos  was  a  mighty  state, 
yet  I  have  often  completely  traversed  its  territories  in  a  single  hunting 
expedition.  The  difficulties  of  mutual  intercouse,  and  the  want  of 
roads  over  the  mountains  which  separate  the  different  states,  contrib^ 
nted  much  to  the  continuation  of  that  jealousy  and  enmity  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  each  regarded  the  others.  The  king  of  Corinth 
looked  upon  him  of  Pylus,  as  a  far-off  enemy.  The  government  of 
Athena  could  communicate  with  that  of  Lacedtemon,  but  with  diffi- 
culty add  uncertainty.  But  had  Greece  been  M'Adamised,  the  king 
of  Corinth  might  have  breakfasted  with  his  brother  at  Argos ;  lunched 
with  Agamemnon  at  Mycense,  dined  at  Sparta,  and  lodged  with  old 
Nestor  at  Pylus.  Nay,  more  ;  could  we  imagine  improvement  in  fu- 
ture, equal  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  we  should  see 
railways  or  balloon  coaches  established  over  Greece  ;  and  old  Demos- 
thenes, instead  of  spending  months  in  anxious  negociations  with  his 
allies,  and  waiting  weeks  for  an  answer  from  Lacedsmon — ^I  say  we 
should  see  Demosthenes  at  six  in  the  morning  with  his  portmanteau  in 
his  hand,  hurrying  off  for  the  steam  coach  office  ;  he  would  leave  Ath^ 
ens  in  a  whizz,  ffy  through  the  Megride,  be  at  Corinth  in  a  jiffy — he 
coold  do  his  business  there,  swallow  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  steam  away 
through  Mycenie  and  Argos  to  Sparta,  where  he  would  discuss  an  alli- 
ance over  a  bowl  of  turtle,  instead  of  black  broth.  Then  he  would  get 
up  steam,  and  be  off  for  Messenia ;  run  up  to  Olympia ;  be  shot  across 
the  streights  of  Nanpactus  in  a  big  bomb  shell ;  [1  am  sure  we  shall 
hear  of  some  such  contrivance,  at  least  for  mail  bags  ;]  he  could  con- 
tract for  a  favorable  resp(mse  with  the  priests  at  Delphi,  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund ;  he  would  hurry  through  BcBotia ;  and  after 
having  seen  all  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  world,  and  made  the 
complete  circuit  of  Greece,  he  could  sit  down  again  the  next  morning 
with  Mrs.  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  and  relate  to  her  his  travels  over 
tea  and  toast,  which  had  been  planted,  reaped,  grown,  baked,  toasted 
and  buttered  by  steam.  H. 
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To  a  person  that  arrires  in  the  city'  of  Charlestcm  on  a  moonlight  ew^ 
ning  of  March  or  April,  it  seems  that  he  has  never  seen  or  imafined 
so  delicious  a  place.  He  will  walk  delighted  though  spacious  streets, 
lined  with  the  Pride  of  India ;  he  will  see  the  multiflora  rose,  with  its 
clusters  of  a  hundred  flowers,  clasping  pillars  and  balconies ;  and  he 
will  breathe  an  air,  perfumed  with  the  blossoms  of  the  orange  and  jessa- 
mine. He  will  see  the  dark  green  laurel  shoot  up  its  pyramidal  form, 
covered  with  large  glossy  leaves,  and  studded  with  huge  flowers  of  a 
delicate  white  ; — and  he  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  slender  palmetto, 
shaped  like  an  enormous  umbrella,  with  a  straight  shafl  of  sixty  feet,  and 
a  cluster  of  hanging  leaves  at  the  top.  The  stranger  will  see  in  Charles- 
ton not  only  colonnades,  piazzas,  and  domes,  with  other  parts  of  good 
architecture,  but  he  will  find  many  trees  and  gardens,  without  which 
the  best  edifices  lose  half  their  proper  effect ;  over  all,  he  will  see, 
without  a  telescope,  more  beauties  in  the  moon,  than  he  could  ever 
discover  through  a  tube,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degrees.  Charles- 
ion,  like  Melrose,  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  only  by  the  '*  pale 
moonlight."  It  will,  however,  well  compensate  one  for  the  loas  of 
slumber,  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  ocean,  dispersing  the  fogs,  illu- 
minating the  higher  vapors,  and  '*  trailing  clouds  of  glory." 

In  the  morning  let  the  traveler  go  to  the  market-house,  to  see  the 
productions  of  the  South.  He  will  find  few  portly  butchers  with  red 
faces  and  white  frocks,  and  of  personal  dimensions  that  speak  well  for 
their  merchandize ;  and  he  will  not,  as  he  walks  down  the  market, 
pass  through  regions  of  different  provisions,  as  he  would  of  plants, 
in  ascending  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Xalapa ;  fbr  the  beef  is  not  kqit 
apart  firom  the  mutton,  nor  the  pork  fiY>m  both,  nor  the  vegetables  from 
all,  as  in  our  own  Temple  of  Plenty,  (if  not  of  Concord,)  called  Quin- 
cy  Hall.  The  priests,  that  slay  the  victims  for  these  altars,  in  Charles 
ton,  are  mostly  of  African  descent,  in  whom  the  white  apron  and  the 
glossy  skin  of  the  wearer  mutually  set  off  each  other,  like  ebony  in- 
laid with  ivory.  There  is  no  lack  of  supplies  to  furnish  forth  a  feast, 
and  the  array  of  fruits  is  tempting.  The  fruits  as  well  as  poultry, 
(which  is  manacled  in  pairs)  are  sold  by  negro  and  mulatto  females, 
whose  gay  turbans  of  Madras,  and  whose  manner  of  sitting  beside 
their  merchandize,  has  a  very  Turkish  appearance.  There  are  oranges, 
the  growth  of  Carolina,  and  the  earth  produces  few  larger  or  bet- 
ter^ there  are  clusters  of  bananas,  weighing  twenty  pounds;  there  are 
cocoa-nuts,  figs,  peaches,  melons  of  vast  dimensions,  cones  of  lemons, 
and  pyramids  of  yams. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  market  are  hundreds  of  large,  saUe,  bald- 
headed  birds,  bearing  the  respectable  compound  name  of  Turkey-Buz- 
zards, and  enjoying  an  exterior  particularly  grave  and  solemn.  I  noted 
one  with  a  closfe  resemblance  to  Judge  Barleycorn.  The  buzzard  wu 
reconnoitering,  from  the  ridge  pole,  a  shin  bone,  which  he  often  tamed 
his  head  to  look  at  alternately  with  each  eye,  as  I  have  often  seen  his 
Honor  turn  first  one  ear  and  then  the  other,  to  the  words  of  the  coun> 
eel.  Nature,  however,  had  furnished  him  with  ears  upon  a  bonntifbl 
■cale.    The  buzzards  are  protected  by  law,  and,  in  requital,  mike 
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themsehes  useful  in  the  capacity  of  seavengers.  Nothing  escapes 
them ;  they  scent  their  food  afar  off;  and,  to  say  truth,  they  may  he 
found  themselTes  at  some  distance  in  a  similar  manner.  I  had  once 
killed  an  old  alligator,  nine  feet  in  length,  and  had  him  flayed  upon 
the  spot.  When  the  skin  was  taken  off,  there  was  no  bird  in  sight 
but  a  garrulous  mocking-bird  upon  a  cypress  stump  ;  yet  we  had  not 
left  the  ground  before  there  were  seventy  buzzards,  rank  and  file, 
pressing  to  the  banquet ;  and  in  an  hour  Uiere  was,  on  the  bank,  the 
cleanest  skeleton  of  an  alligator  that  you  would  see  in  riding  fifty  miles, 
even  in  Alabama,  where  the  fences  are  made  of  them.  The  gait  of 
the  buzzard  is  like  the  short  hop  of  the  bull-frog,  and  reminded  me  of 
a  dancing  school  I  once  attended  in  Vermont.  * 

In  Charleston,  the  stranger  will  not  fail  to  remark,^  that  he  is  in  a 
country,  where  the  negro,  if  not  at  home,  is  yet  so  much  better  fed, 
clothed,  and  conditioned  than  in  New- York,  that  he  seems  to  be  well 
at  ease,  and  comfortable,  if  not  rising  in  the  world.  The  stranger 
may  not  indeed  praise  the  principle  upon  which  the  negro  renders  his 
labor,  but  he  must  admit,  that  the  evils  of  slavery  are  softened  by  hu- 
mane treatment.  He  will  remember,  too,  that  the  evil  is  like  the  gout, 
one  of  inheritance,  and  that  there  is  now  no  remedy.  ^  /  -     j- 

Among  the  people  of  Charleston  are  found  many  of  almost  every 
European  nation,  and  the  French  society  is  very  respectable.  There 
are  here,  too,  as  there  were  in  Italy,  frequent  swarms  from  the  "  north* 
em  hive."  These  are  called  Yankees,  and  if  they  do  not  often  rise 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  State,  they  receive,  in  the  professions 
and  otherwise,  an  equivalent  for  any  denied  political  honors.  This 
race  of  men  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  I  will  spare  you  the  descrip- 
tion, and  perhaps  I  could  not  describe  them  acceptably  without  a  little 
flattery.  They  bear,  as  all  New-England  does,  the  impress  of  Frank- 
lin. The  philosopher  of  thrift  has  done  much  to  stamp  upon  his  coun- 
trymen the  principles  of  his  own  frugality,  and  where  the  seeds  of  his 
philosophy  have  fallen  upon  flinty  ground,  they  have  made  the  miser 
more  avaricious,  and  the  churl  more  niggardly. 

The  Carolinian  is  widely  different  from  the  Yankee,  but  I  know  not 
that  he  is  better.  If  he  have  not  our  faults,  he  may  not  be  the  possess- 
or of  all  our  virtues.  I  did  not  remain  in  his  country  long  enough  to 
see  many  of  his  faults ;  and,  to  be  just,  he  has  very  few  that  appear  in 
his  conduct  to  his  friends,  though  he  is  held  to  be  rather  intractable 
to  his  enemies.  He  has,  in  his  carriage  and  feelings,  something  of  the 
Don  ;  yet  he  is  republican,  and  would  not  exact  from  another  what  he 
woold  be  unwilling  to  render  in  return.  Be  generous  and  confiding, 
and  he  will  out-do  you  in  generosity  and  confidence  ;  be  passionate 
and  pugnacious,  and  he  would  have  the  less  estimable  victory  there. 
He  is  not  apt  to  give  offence,  for  he  is  courteous,  nor  will  he  receive  a 
provocation,  without  stronger  remonstrance  than  men  are  accustomed 
to  make  in  New-England.  He  will  peril  life  for  a  word,  but  will  fight 
no  longer  for  principle  than  the  northern  race  that  I  have  mentioned. 
His  fiialts  are  those  of  his  institutions,  his  virtues  are  his  own,  and 
they  have  my  undivided  admiration.  In  the  city  he  lives  like  a  mod- 
em and  a  gentleman,  among  his  peers ;  in  the  country,  he  lives  like  a 
gentleman,  too,  but  afler  the  manner  of  a  patriarch  of  old.  He  is  en- 
trusted with  everytliing  relating  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  his  fellow  men,  who  are  not  indeed  coDviets,  but  aie  jet 
*'  guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  his  own."  In  administering  jmtke 
he  is  prompt ;  for  he  unites  in  his  own  person  the  powers  of  judge, 
jury,  attorney-general,  and  sheriff;  generally  speaking,  however,  he 
abases  no  trust  reposed  in  him  by  any  of  these  incompatible  relatioiiB. 
He  has  grown  up  among  his  slaves ;  many  of  them  have  that  tenaciona 
hold  upon  his  heart  that  comes  from  early  companionship  as  jAaymates, 
and  some  of  them  are  his  foster-brothers. 

"  We  twa  hae  pcddlet  in  the  bum, 
Frae  momin'  eon  till  dine." 

I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  I  fear  I  never  shall,  such  an  out- 
gushing  of  affection  as  I  have  seen  on  the  arrival  of  "  young  master  " 
or  mistress.  I  have  even  had  a  share  of  it  myself  in  my  relation  of 
cousin  to  the  young  heir  apparent  A  hundred  sable  arms  were  ex- 
tended to  hug  him,  and  he  was  patted,  petted,  and  thrice  blessed. 
This  is  a  feeung  that  you  can  hardly  conceive  in  New-England,  for  it 
cannot  subsist  between  a  man  and  his  cattle ;  but  in  Carolina  it  raised 
my  estimation  of  the  master  and  sympathy  for  the  slave.  The  slave 
has  nearly  all  the  African  good  qualities,  and  his  faults  may  be  attributed 
to  his  circumstances,  and  the  institutions  that  hare  "  reduced  his  soul 
to  his  condition."  The  worst  of  his  traits  are  deceit  and  cunning  ; 
but  his  is  a  life  of  unremitted  and  unrequited  toil,  and  it  is  a  natural 
impulse  to  avoid  his  task  by  deceiving  his  overseer.  But  he  is  kind 
and  cheerful  and  he  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  pleasure  of  a  white  man.  In  riding,  I  have  often  luiown 
boys  of  fifteen  and  upwards  run  by  my  side  for  miles  to  open  the  gates, 
and  the  happiness  of  any  negro  is  complete  when  he  is  permitted  "  to 
take  his  pleasure,"  that  is,  when  hunting  or  fishing  with  his  master  or 
a  white.  The  old  women  who  are  left  in  charge  of  the  huts  will  o^r 
yams  and  ground-nuts  with  as  much  pleasure  as  it  gives  a  hungry  trav- 
eler to  receive  them. 

It  is  on  his  plantation  that  the  planter  is  the  best  known.  He  is 
there  independent  of  all  modes  and  circumstances,  "  as  free  as  Nature 
first  made  man,"  and  more  powerful  than  it  is  safe  for  men  to  be, — 
having  little  restraint  upon  his  will  but  that  of  his  prudence  ot  his 
sense  of  justice.  In  New-England  and  other  "  foreign  parts,"  be  may 
sometimes  have  an  air  of  constraint,  for  he  is 

<'  Lofty  and  tour  to  thoee  that  love  him  not, 
But  to  all  such  as  seek  him  sweet  as  summer.'* 

Yet  in  his  own  cotton-field  he  is  himself,  and  what  you  see  of  him 
there  you  may  consider  (as  we  say)  genuine.  If  you  are  his  guest, 
he  tells  you  that  his  plantation  is  your  own,  and  while  you  remain  it  is 
such,  in  all  things  but  the  title  deeds.  You  cannot  stay  too  long,  or 
take  too  much  of  the  choice  old  wines,  or  curse  the  tariff  too  roundly. 
On  this  subject  he  can  swear  too,  ''  with  good  emphasis,"  and  as  he 
believes,  '*  with  good  discretion."  I  am  myself  no  friend  to  the  pit^ 
visions  of  that  celebrated  paper,  and  I  deprecate  the  dissensions  that 
it  causes  to  rage  ;  but  I  cannot,  while  I  wish  a  modification,  consider 
it  the  sole  occasion  of  the  present  depression  of  proptttj  in  South 
Carolina.  Were  it  now  repealed,  perhaps  the  Carolinians  would  be 
surprised  that  all  things  would  not  ensue  to  their  own  advantage.    The 
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planter  is  impoTeriahed,  and  he  feels  it  deepl  j,  fcr  poverty  is  to  none 
so  irksome,  as  to  the  proud  and  generous,  or  to  those  who  have  once 
been  rich.  He  sees  in  New-England  neat  villages,  flourishing  farms, 
and  a  gainful  employmeiit  of  machinery  ;  he  contrasts  these  with  the 
state  of  his  own  district,  and  is  willing  to  attribute  the  difierence  to 
the  tariff,  as  Andrew  Fairservice  referred  all  moral  and  political  evil 
to  the  "  sad  and  sorrowful  union."  A  year's  residence  in  a  New-Eng- 
land village  would  give  him,  on  these  points,  some  useful  intelligence. 
He  would  then  see  that  every  one  toils  ;  the  sons  plough,  the  daughters 
spin,  and  few  are  idle  but  those  who  are  contented  to  be  poor.  The 
system  of  economy  is  as  rigid  as  that  of  toil ;  and  few  of  these  sons  of 
frpgality  will  lightly  part  with  what  was  slowly  and  hardly  won  ;  where- 
as the  Carolinians,  (I  speak  it  not  unkindly,  for  I  love  them,  and, 
alas !  I  imitate  them,)  open  their  purses  as  wide  as  their  hearts,  and 
reverse  the  more  economical  practice  of  spending  a  shilling  out  of  a 
dollar ;  for  they  often  contrive  to  take  the  greater  quantity  from  the 


There  are  not,  in  Carolina,  many  corporations, — those  profitable  as- 
sociations, where  capital  may  be  safely  invested  to  increase  without  the 
care  of  the  holder.  In  New-England  a  man  may  put  a  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  bridge,  a  turnpike,  a  rail-road,  a  bank,  an  insurance  company, 
or  a  mill-dam,  and  thus  blend  his  private  advantage  with  the  public 
good.  Thus  interest  becomes  a  powerful  ally  to  patriotisin,  for  a  man 
never  pursues  so  zealously  the  good  of  the  public,  as  when  at  the 
same  time  he  follows  that  of  the  individual.  It  would  be  a  lesson  for 
a  Carolinian  to  be  present  at  a  council  at  a  farmer's  fireside,  on  the 
profitable  investment  of  twenty  dollars.  To  spend  a  sum  so  enormous 
is  seldom  within  the  verge  of  thought,  and  where  to  place  it  is  slowly 
and  safely  decided.  The  planter  is  not  aware,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  proprietors  who  dress  New-England  like  a  garden,  whose  farms 
he  admires,  and  whose  lot  he  almost  envies,  do  not  possess  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  the  product  of  a  life  of  toil,  and  close 
economy,  and  hardly  what  even  a  small  planter  scatters  in  a  year,  or 
at  most  in  two  years. 

"  But  what  is  this  new"  doctrine,  ''  that  the  world  makes  such  a 
rout  about  ?"  It  is  well  worth  the  care  of  every  citizen,  to  endeavor 
to  allay,  in  his  own  circle,  the  rancor  that  is  corroding  the  vitals  of 
the  repnUic.  There  are  no  relations  in  private  life,  in  which  the  par- 
ties are  not  required  to  make  mutual  concessions.  Even  in  families, 
there  could  be  no  peace  without  them.  If  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  of 
compromise,  and  of  mutual  concession,  be  so  indispensible  in  private 
life,  who  is  there  that  will  not  admit  the  necessity  of  it  in  public  re- 
lations? Shall  there  be  no  compromise  of  interests  or  feelings  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  1  Is  it  even  certain  that  there  may  not  be  reasona- 
ble grounds  for  the  tenets  of  both  parties,  when  several  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  men  of  the  country,  have,  in  turn,  conscientiously  held 
the  doctrines  of  each  party  t 

The  people  of  Carolina  are  not  lightly  to  be  accused  of  want  of 
patriotism  or  devotion  to  the  common  couqtry.  They  are  now  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement ;  and  their  spirit  is  wounded  and  roused ; 
but  the  true  spirit  of  Carolina  is  to  be  found  in  the  scenes  of  the  revo- 
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lotion,  where  she  poured  out  her  best  Uood,  as  a  thmg  of  no  value, 
compared  with  freedom  and  independence. 

This  is  no  place  for  politics,  and  I  therefinre  repress  my  opinions. 
Bat  be  the  present  position  of  Carolina  right  or  wrong — it  is  not  al- 
ways asserted  in  the  proper  spirit,  nor  has  it  been  resisted  in  a  better 
manner.  All  parties  are  exasperated,  and,  of  course,  are  mwe  dis- 
posed to  extremes.  But  in  Carolina  the  state  of  society  affords  great 
facilities,  by  which  political  excitements  may  be  raised  and  extended. 
The  people  are  themselves  ardent  and  easily  excited.  They  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  social  and  convivial,  and  in  the  whde  state  few  gentlemen 
of  standing  are  unknown  to  each  other,  while,  in  New-England,  many 
are  unacquainted  in  the  same  city.  A  common  visiting  distance  far 
dinner  is  twenty  miles ;  and,  at  the  races,  all  Carolina  comes  up  to 
Charleston,  as  the  tribes  of  Greece  met  at  Olympia,  while  her  citizens 
ferm  closer  fellowships  in  New-England,  the  West,  or  Europe  in  their 
periodical  migrations.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  man  of  convivial 
qualities,  a  person  of  high  standing  as  an  honorable  man,  such  for  in« 
stance  as  Governor  Hamilton,  may  acquire  an  influence  and  a  popu- 
larity that  may  not  be  had  by  a  cooler  and  better  statesman,  who  is 
personally  less  favorably  known  to  his  constituents. 

You  have  restricted  me  in  space,  and  I  have  limited  myself  in  time. 
My  sketches  may  be  inaccurate,  for  I  was  in  Carolina  but  two  months 
during  the  last  winter.  In  another  number  I  may  send  you  something 
concerning  Virginia,  for  I  lived  in  the  Old  Dominion  three  years. 

G.  M. 


shakspeare's  mulberrt. 

[In  a  garden  belonging  to  the  White  Lion  Inn,  at  Stntfoid-on-Avon,  is  a  nrnl- 
berry  tree,  raised  from  a  shoot  of  the  celebrated  one  planted  by  Shakspean.  Hie 
fbUowing  lines  were  suggested  by  visiting  the  spot.] 

'T  is  sweet  a  deathless  memory 

With  living  things  to  bind  ; 
With  Nature's  humblest  turf  or  tree 

Her  mightiest  Poet's  mind. 

The  plant,  beloved  of  that  poor  worm, 

Whose  little  life  is  spent 
In  weaving  firom  its  tender  form 

Its  precious  monument, — 

He  loved,  who  other  life  resigned 

To  live  in  what  he  wrought ; 
In  the  rich  web  wrapt  up  and  shrinsd 

Of  his  own  matchless  thought. 

This  tree,  that  from  his  own  took  birtki 

Grows  as  that  grew  before  -, 
His  buried  genius  left  on  earth 

No  like  nor  successor.  F. 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

A  MSXTiFo  wu  held  in  New-Tork  on 
the  9th  of  AuffUflt,  for  the  purpose  of 
hringmg  Mr.  Calhoun  before  the  public, 
in  a  Ibmiftl  manner,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  at  the  ensuinff  election. 
The  resolutionB  state  that  those  inter- 
asted  in  the  meeting  were  the  early 
friends  of  General  Jackson,  who  hare 
been  disappointed  in  hb  adxninistration 
of  the  government.  There  are  now, 
therefore,  three  candidates  for  the 
troublesome  honors  of  the  Presidency ; 
and  the  contest,  if  not  unparalleled,  will, 
at  least,  never  have  been  surpassed  in 
▼iolenee. 

The  conresmmdence  between  the  ex- 
ministers  of  the  cabinet  and  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  President  is  still 
kept  up,  and  there  are  at  present  no  in- 
dieati<ms  of  an  early  termination  6f  the 
dispute,  or  of  an  oblivion  of  the  angry 
feelings  that  have  grown  out  of  it. 

The  Vice-President  has  recently  pub- 
lished his  opinions  respecting  certain 
important  topics,  connected  with  the 
Union — ^the  tariff,  state-rights,  nullificap 
tion,  &c.  The  sum  of  his  opinions  is 
embodied  in  the  following  paragraph; 
the  arffuments  and  illustrations,  by 
which  he  supports  these  opinions  form 
a  document  of  great  lenfi[th,  interesting 
to  the  statesman  and  politician.  "  The 
great  and  leading  principle  is,  that  the 
Sreneral  Government  emanated  from 
the  people  of  the  several  states,  forming 
distinct  political  communities,  and  actr 
ing  in  their  separate  and  sovereign  ca^ 
pacity,  and  not  from  all  of  the  people 
forming  one  aggregate  political  commu- 
nity;  Uiat  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is,  in  fact,  a  compact,  to  which 
each  state'  is  a  party,  in  the  character 
already  described ;  and  that  the  several 
States  or  parties  have  a  right  to  juc^e 
of  its  infractions,  and  in  case  of  a  oe- 
hberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exer- 
cise of  a  power  not  delegated,  they  have 


the  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Virginia  resolutions, 
*  to  interjfose  for  arresting  the  progrest 
of  the  evUy  and  for  mmjUaimng,  withm 
Aeir  respective  liTiutSf  the  authoriiieSj 
rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 
This  right  of  interposition,  thus  solemn- 
ly asserted  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  be 
it  called  what  it  may,  state-rignt,  veto, 
nullification,  or  by  any  other  name,  V 
conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  system,  resting  on  fiicts  his- 
torically as  certain  as  our  Revolution 
itself,  and  deductions,  as  simple  and 
demonstrative,  as  that  of  any  political 
or  moral  truth  whatever ;  and  1  firmly 
believe  that  on  its  recognition  depends 
the  stability  and  safety  of  our  political 
institutions." 

MAINE. 
Indian  Old  Town.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Penobscot,  twelve  miles  above  Ban- 
gor, is  a  small  Indian  settlement,  which 
nas  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Indian  Old  Town.  A  wooden  church,  a 
neat  little  edifice ;  four  or  five  small 
houses,  whose  exterior  presents  a  very 
decent  appearance,  but  within  full  of 
savage  filth  ',  and  about  twenty  misera- 
ble wigwams,  covered  with  bark,  whose 
whole  furniture  is  a  kettle,  in  which  is 
prepared  all  their  food,  and  some  straw 
placed  on  the  ground,  which  performs 
the  double  office  of  chairs  by  day  and 
beds  by  night,  compose  this  far-famed 
town.  Here  you  can  see  the  aged  sav- 
age, whose  strength  has  been  expended 
in  hunting  the  moose  or  chasing  the 
deer,  stretching  his  dying  limbs  upon 
the  cold,  wet  ground,  earnestly  suppli- 
cating his  priest  to  send  him, 

"  In  another  Ufe, 

BIfl  dog,  bis  bottle,  and  hii  wift.** 

Here  you  can  see  the  young  Indian, 
whose  strong  and  athletic  form  might 
procure  for  him  a  decent  subsistence, 
basking  all  the  day  in    the  sunshine, 
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witboat  any  etmrms,  Mtve  tha  blae 
canopy  of  neayen ',  here  you  can  see 
men,  women  and  children,  aaaembled  in 
one  promiscuous  mass,  passing  the  day 
in  total  idleness,  without  the  least  exer- 
tion, saye  occasionally  they  half  arise  to 
man  the  debasinj^  hquor,  or  roll  away 
tneir  life  in  the  mtozicating  fumes  ^ 
the  pipe.  Here  they  liye,  entirely  des- 
titute of  employment,  neglecting  their 
land,  which  would  abundantly  supply 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and 
studiously  ayoiding  the  cultivated  field ; 
they  delight  to  pass  their  life  in  listless- 
ness  and  inaction.  Over  their  moral 
condition,  humanity  cannot  but  weep ; 
no  benevolent  hand  extends  the  kind 
consolations  of  Christian  charity;  no 
missionary  of  the  ffospel  endeavors  to 
enlighten  their  minds ;  no  efforto  of  our 
numerous  societies  are  directed  to  the 
melioration  of  their  condition ;  none 
endeavor  to  elevate  their  character  above 
that  of  their  only  friend — the  dog. 

Penobscot  OnaOy.  The  whole  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  in  this  county, 
as  valuea  and  determined  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  amounte  to 
$1,863,767.  The  wild  land  is  valued 
at  $87,677. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  construct  a 
Rail  Road  from  Dover,  or  from  the  tide' 
waters  of  the  Piscataqua,  to  Alton, 
which  lies  at  the  extreme  southerly 
limit  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee ;  and  to 
extend  the  communication  tqwards  the 
Northwest  by  a  steam  boat  across  the 
lake  to  Centre  Harbor.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  is  now  paid  for  transportation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  from  sev- 
enty to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Bunker- 
HiU  Monument  AasodoHon  was  held  on 
the  26th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing thirteen  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 
Directors.  After  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  designate  persons  to  check 
the  voting  li8te,the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  first  day  of  August,  at  Faneuil  Hall. 
At  this  meeting,  the  committee  advised 
that  the  number  of  directors  should  be 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty; 
and  that  no  part  of  the  land  belon^g 
to  the  Association  should  be  sold,  nor 
any  stones  laid  on  the  Monument,  nor 
any  contracte  made  for  any  operation 
thereon,  unless  the  Association  be  first 
convened  by  advertisement  giving  at 
least  twenty  days  notice  thereof,  in  two 
or  more  newspapers  printed  in  Boston, 
and  a  vote  be  paased  authorizing  Ike 


measure  pn^ioaed.  Theae  akeratkma 
having  been  made  in  the  By-Laws,  tlw 
Association  proceeded  to  elect  eiriiieen 
directors,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  choeen  with  great  nnanimhy, 
nearly  six  hundred  votes  having  been 
cast,  only  five  of  which  were  for  other 
persons  ;^-WilIiam  Prescott,  John  C. 
Warren,  William  Sullivan,  Amoe  Law- 
rence, Nathan  Hale,  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
Francis  J.  Oliver,  William  H.  Eliot, 
and  Nathaniel  Hammond,  qf  Betiam. 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  JZozfrvry. 
Edward  Everett,  Ebenezer  Breed,  Joim 
Skinner,  David  Devens,  Thomas  J. 
Goodwin,  John  Harris,  and  James  K. 
Frothingham,  of  CharUstewn.  Fiancis 
Peabody,  of  S^lem. 

Berkshire  County.  But  a  few  yean 
since,  says  a  correspondent  of  a  Salem 
paper,  this  was  a  famous  dairyinjgr  coun- 
ty ;  but  the  diminished  price  oi  butter 
and  cheese,  from  the  immense  opanti- 
ties  produced  in  the  Western  States, 
and  the  greaUy  enhanced  value  of  wool, 
have  caused  an  almost  entire  change  ot 
herds  for  flocks.  In  many  towns  uiere 
are  now  more  than  twen^  aheep  for 
each  inhabitent.  In  one  little  town  df 
about  800  inhabiUnte  tmly,  there  are 
more  than  15,000  aheep,  niostly  of  fine 
fleeces,  affording  an  income  to  the  town 
of  20  or  25,000  dollars.  The  neighboa- 
in^  towns  consume  most  of  the  wool 
raised  upon  the  Mountains, — as  this  re- 

£'on  is  very  descriptively  called.  Lee 
LS  several  paper  mills ;  Lianesboroag^h, 
Pittsfield,  Adams  and  Lenox,  and  par- 
ticularly West-Stockbridge,  quarry  im- 
mense quantities  of  wmte  and  eray 
marble ;  and  make  a  great  deal  of  mne 
for  the  Southern  market.  In  Adams 
there  is  statuary  marble  of  a  eood  qual- 
ity ;  and  in  Lenox,  verv  profitable  bog 
iron  ore,  which  is  made  into  Tarions 
castings. 

The  writer  might  have  added,  that, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  commercial  or 
social  intercourse,  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire is  as  much  a  part  of  New-Tork,  as 
if  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. This  is  principally  owing  to  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  trax^»orting 
merchandise  over  the  mountains,  ficm 
the  Elastom  part  of  the  state. 

IViUianuburgkyin  Hampshire* county, 
is  described  by  the  Northampton  Gon- 
rier,  as  a  place  where  much  business  is 
carried  on.  With  a  population  of  about 
twelve  hundred,  it  contains  one  woollen 
factory  in  operation,  and  another  now 
erecting;  it  has  an  establishment  for 
carding  and  spinning,  and  making 
machinery;   three  or  four  makers  <3* 
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■oytkes  and  axei;  a  manufactory  of 
wooden  buttons,  where  nearly  forty 
hands  are  constantly  employed  m  turn- 
ing and  finishing  button  moulds ;  an 
establishment  for  making  sand-pajper; 
and  lastly,  an  establishment  for  making 
Lather  Boxes  ;  this  is  not  an  unimpor- 
tant branch  of  domestic  industry,  and 
requires  no  fostering  hand  of  goyem- 
ment  to  sustain  it.  These  articles  are 
made  of  maple,  on  turning  machines, 
with  almost  the  rapidity  of  uioufht,  and 
fiye  men  manufacture  between  four  and 
fiye  hundred  daily,  producing  annually 
about  two  thousand  dollars. 

Worcegier  County,  The  one  hundredth 
anniyeraary  of  the  organisation  of  this 
county,  is  to  be  celebrate4at  Worcester 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next. 
A  writer  in  the  Spy,  speaking  of  the 
celebration, .  says,  **  At  that  period,  we 
find  a  population  probably  not  exceeding 
5  or  6000  inhabitants,  scattered  oyer  an 
unsubdued  wilderness,  of  1500  square 
miles,  planting  their  cabins  by  the  sunny 
nkargins  of  our  streams  and  sloping  hill 
■ides,  depending  for  subsistence  for  their 
wcanty  herds  of  cattle  upon  the  meadows 
and  swamps,  which  are  now  the  least 
yaluable  oart  of  our  territory,  without 
suitable  Knees,  bridges,  or  mghways, 
no  churches  but  the  groyes  and  uie 
skies,  with  but  few  schools,  and  those 
nnaccommodated  with  public  buildings 
or  suitable  means  of  instruction,  com- 
pelled oftentimes  to  trayerse  a  forest  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  reach  a  mill, 
or  to  obtain  relief  in  sickness  or  dis- 
tress. Look  now  at  the  mighty  change, 
the  bright  retrospect  of  ue  past,  uid 
see  the  fruits  of  industry  directed  byiur 
tellicence,  and  of  enterprize  pressed  on- 
wards by  patriotism  ana  loye  for  poster- 
i^.  Our  county,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion,, is  the  youngest  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  yet  in  numbers  it  is  already 
the  first  in  New-England,  and  it  is  be- 
lieyed,  in  the  number  of  its  useful  in- 
stitutions, it  may  safely-  challenge  a 
comnaiison  with  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  We  name  it  not  in 
a  spirit  of  boasting,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
results  from  the  peculiar  organization  of 
our  social  state,  that,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  there  are  fifty-four  incorpo- 
rsted  towns,  each  forming  a  little  re- 
puUic,  leyying,  collecting,  and  direct- 
ing the  expenditure  by  the  yotes  of  all 
the  people,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
imblic  reyenues,  that  are  directly  paid 
by  the  people,  choosing  their  own  rul- 
ers and  framing  their  own  by-laws.  We 
already  haye  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thiity  organized  parishes  or  reli- 


gious societies,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
accommodated. with  spacious  edifices 
for  the  public  homage  of  that  Great  Be- 
ing, who  has  BO  liberally  dispensed  to 
these  worshipers  the  bounties  of  his 
Proyidence.  We  haye  between  four 
hundred  and  fiye  hundred  lesser  corpo- 
rations, called  School  Districts^  in  each 
of  which,  it  is  belieyed,  there  is  a  com- 
fortable and  conyenient  school-house, 
wherein  aU  the  children  of  this  great 
community  haye  not  onlj^  a  lawful 
right,  but  are  urged,  nay,  m  some  in- 
stances, are  compelled  to  assemble  to 
receiye  the  rudiments  of  education — ^to 
learn  the  first  principles  of  republican 
citizens,  and  the  duties  of  men,  of  pat- 
riots and  of  Christians." 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
PttbUc  Works  in  Jfarragansett  Bay. 
An  extensiye  plan  for  the  defence  of 
the  waters  of^  Narraffansett  Bay  was 
projected,  and  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, under  the  last  Administration  of 
the  General  Goyemment.  The  plan 
embraced  the  erection  of  a  formi^le 
battery  at  Fort  Adams,  on  the  southerly 
part  of  Rhode-Island,  another  at  the 
Promontory  of  Canonicut  Island,  called 
the  Dumplings,  one  at  Tiyerton  Heights 
on  the  Main,  and  a  Dyke  across  the 
West  Bay,  between  Canonicut  and  the 
Nairagansett  shore.  The  estimated 
expense  of  these  works,  which  when 
completed  would  render  the  bay  inac- 
cessible to  abostile  fleet,  was  ft3,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  about  780,000  dollars 
was  assigned  to  Fort  Adams,  the  only 
part  of  me  plan  which  is  now  in  actual 
execution.  This  work  is  situated  on  a 
point  which  projects  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection from  the  south-west  point  of 
Rhode-Island,  called  Brenton's  Neck. 
Between  this  point  and  the  Promontory 
of  Canonicut  island  is  the  main  entrance 
from  the  ocean  to  Namgansett  East 
Bay,  and  Newport  Harbor.  The  prin- 
cipal battery  encloses  an  area  oftwenty 
seyen  acres,  and  is  intended  to  motmt 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  or^ 
nance.  The  wall  is  of  hammered  gran- 
ite, surrounded  by  a  glacis,  or  sfoped 
bank  of  earth,  and  is,  in  most  places, 
already  carried  to  its  intended  height. 
It  is  adapted  to  two  tiers  of  guns,  and 
it  is  belieyed  that  a  continuous  mass  of 
granite  building  of  equal  extent  is  not 
to  be  found  in  America.  The  whole 
rear  is  to  be  fitted  for  quarters  for  the 
ofBcers  and  soldiers,  on  a  scale  for  the 
accommodation  of  6000  troops.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Col.  Totten,  eyery- 
thing  is  executed  with  the  most  perfect 
accuracy.    The  arches  which  support 
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tiia  ni^ptt  tier  of  cannon,  as  well  as 
the    walls  of  the  subterraneous  arch- 


out  for  the  ftcility  of  dislodging  an 
enemy  by  mininff,  are  admirwl^  con- 
■tmeted.    The  whole   interior  is  cal- 


enlated  to  confirm  the  idea  of  aston- 
ishing strength  and  durability,  which 
the  exterior  cannot  fail  to  inspire.  Some 
idea  of  the  formidable  obstruction  which 
this  work  will  offer  to  an  invading  fleet 
nay  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  at 
at  the  north  front,  ninety-fiye  guns, 
mounted  in  a  wall  absolutely  impregna^ 
ble,  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  once  upon 
a  ship,  during  her  passage  along  a  line 
of  view  sufficiently  eztensiTe  to  allow 
of  repeated  discharges  at  different  an- 
gles, and  within  range.  The  number 
of  mechanics  and  laborers  now  employ- 
Ad  at  the  fort  is  350.  The  annuu  ap- 
propriation for  the  work  is  at  present 
fl(X),00O. 

CONNECTICUT, 
Ckunk  Sekolar^k^  Sodeiy.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Society  is,to  assist  meritori- 
ous young  men,  members  of  the  Frot- 
^tant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  attain- 
ment or  a  collegiate  education,  and, 
when  the  state  of  the  funds  may  be 
thought  to  justify  the  measure,  to  assist 
^candidates  for  holy  orders  in  obtaining 
their  Theological  Education.  The  an- 
nual sermon  was  preached  before  this 
iMMsietT  at  Hartford,  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edson,  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  the  4th,  when  the  ftwowing  officers 
were  elected  for  the  present  year. 
0ttmding  CommiUeeof  the  Botvrd  of  JK- 
rsetort— Rt.  ReV.  T.  C.  Brownell,  Pres- 
ident Rev.  N.  8.  Wheaton,  Rev.  Ho- 
imtio  Potter,  James  M.  Goodwin, 
Oeoige  Beach,  George  Sumner,  Fran- 
cis J.  Huntington.  Corresponding  Sec- 
jTsCory^Rev.  if.  S.  Wheaton.  Record- 
ing Secretary — Rev.  Horatio  Potter. 
TVeofKrer— Barnes  M.  Goodwin.  A  re- 
port from  the  Directors  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wheaton.  It  is  stated^  in  this  report 
that  the  interests  of  the  church  are  suf- 
fering for  want  of  clergymen,  and  that, 
were  the  present  number  doubled,  they 
would  all  find  employment  in  a  year  or 
two.  and  the  annual  addition  of  a  hun- 
d^  would  not,  for  some  years,  be  more 
than  adequate  to  the  necessity.  The 
0nward  course  of  the  church  is  slow,  it 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
other  denommationsj  and  its  increase  is 
not  even  in  proportion  to  what  it  has 
been  in 'former  years.  Only  150  have 
been  added  to  the  clerical  body  within 
the  last  seven  years ;  and  only  six  with- 


in the  last  jjrear.  The  whole  nuaaber  of 
clergymen  is  now  534.  It  is  proposed 
to  remedy  the  deficiency  by  extending 
assistance  to  the  indigent.  ^  If  we 
wait  for  young  men  to  force  their  way 
through  every  obstacle  to  the  portals  <tf 
the  priesthood,"  says  the  report  *'  we 
shall  wait  long  before  the  necesaitiee  of 
the  church  are  provided  for.  Few  soass 
of  the  rich  devote  themselves  to  the  sa- 
cred profession.  It  presents  no  lure  to 
avarice, no  rewards  to  unholy  ambition; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantaM  of  the 
interests  of  pure  religion  in  tus  conn- 
try,  that  the  church  offers  so  few  in- 
ducements of  a  worldly  nature  to  enter 
into  its  service.  The  supply  then  must 
be  sought  in 'those  classes  of  society . 
where  habits  ^f  industry  and  self-denial 
are  far  more  orevalent,  where  talents 
equally  abound,  and  pietyie,  to  say  the 
least,  not  less  frequent.  The  operations 
of  the  Society  have  commenced  with 
the  most  encouraging  prospects.  Al- 
ready more  than  ^,500  have  been  sub- 
scribed in  various  ways,  ^,000  of  which 
were  obtained  in  a  sinffle  parish.  Most 
of  the  subscriptions  being  payable  in 
annual  instalments,  but  liUie  more  than 
^,000  have  been  received  into  the 
treasury ;  out  of  which  sum,  the  expens- 
es of  the  agent  have  been  paid,  and 
assistance  iSbrded  to  eleven  beneficia- 
ries, students  of  Washington  Collcm,  a 
part  of  whom  are  now  members  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary. 

NEW-YORK. 
Cit^f  of  Jfeio-York.  The  expenses  of 
the  city  of  New-Tork  for  the  last  year 
amounted  to  i|I,038,000.  The  ci^  debt 
amounts  to  $774,555.  Among  the  items 
of  expense  we  notice  the  following,  viz ; 
Almshouse,  Bridewell  and  Penitentiary, 
$125,000 ;  cleansing  of  streets,  $25,976 ; 
coroners'  inquests,  $2,568;  expenses 
of  lighting  streets,  $49,381 ;  officers  for 
conveying  prisoners  to  Bridewell, 
$1,323 ;  officers'  services  for  executing 
the  Sunday  Laws,  $1,306;  Public 
Schools,  $35,995 ;  opening  and  widen- 
ing streets,  $302,201;  Fire  Depart- 
ment, $23,462;  paving  and  repairing 
streets,^10,975 ;  City  Watch,  $86,592 ; 
extra  Police  duty  of  marshals  and 
watchmen,  for  preserving  the  peace 
during  the  night  of  December  31, 1830, 
$1,194.  The  most  singular  article  of 
expense  is  the  following ;  **  for  refresh- 
ments for  the  Common  Council  and  its 
Committees  at  the  City  Hall,  $1,490." 
Among  the  receipts  into  the  City  Treas- 
ury, for  lottery  office  licenses,  $7,000; 
for  taverns  and  excise  licenses,  $$0^830 ; 
for  penalties  fbr  violation  of  the  burial 
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and  other  city  laws,  $5,610 ;  from  com* 
mutation  for  alien  {Mwaengen,  14^1 ; 
foraaletf  of  manure,  19,053;  amount  re- 
ceived from  taxes,  487,881.  It  appears 
by  the  report,  that  there  are  in  the  city 
of  New-York  3068  persons  licensed  to 
■ell  spirits ;  530  watchmen.  In  Ughting 
the  streets  of  New- York  last  year,  there 
were  35,^5  gallons  of  oil  used,  besides 
gas,  the  supply  of  which  for  299  htmpe 
costfl,387. 

There  are  nearly  forty  Bookstores  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  the  publications 
chT  which,  during  the  last  year,  amount- 
ed to  from  five  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  publishing  was  $1,830,000. 

An  "  Jnstitutt  of  Practical  Education" 
haTing  its  origin  in  the  late  revivals  of 
religion,  was  oreanized  at  Rochester,  in 
May.  Its  8tu£nt8  now  exceed  forty, 
collected  from  four  denominations  of 
Christians,  all  equally  privileged.  As 
an  Institute  of  Practical  Education  it 
will  receive  all  students,  and  aim  to 
qualify  them  for  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  usefulness  in  the  practical  duties 
of  life;  and  whatever  contributes  to 
this  end,  either  in  moral,  intellectual,  or 
physical  discipline,  is  to  be  made  the 
matter  of  direct  instruction.  The  found- 
ers cherish  the  hope  of  aiding  the  cause 
of  popular  education  and  of  national 
liberty,  by  uniting  the  advantages  of  a 
cultivated  mind  and  religious  principle, 
with  the  feelings  and  htmits  of  a  work- 
ing population.  But  the  department  of 
laSor  IS  subordinate  to  higher  objects. 
Experience  shows  that  most  students 
can  maintain  ten  hours  of  intense  study 
with  three  hours  of  labor,  better  than 
if  no  labor  were  required ;  and  that  the 
punctuality  and  order  connected  with 
this  department  gives  system  to  every- 
thing connected  with  it. 

The  Mf^taxok  and  Hudstm  RaU-Road, 
which  was  commenced  about  a  year  ago, 
is  now  finished  and  opened.  It  runs 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  and  a  half. 

MamfaehKres  nf  Trey.  There  has 
been  rolled  within  the  last  year,  two 
tkmumnd  and  ttoenty-eigkt  tans  of  iron, 
into  plates,  rods,  &c.  at  the  two  exten- 
sive rolling  mills  in  Troy ;  q^  which 
1518  tons  were  made  into  sptkes  and 
nails.  There  are  now  24  machines  for 
cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one  revolu- 
tion <^  the  engine;  next  year  there 
will  be  54,  and  the  iron  rolled  will 
amount  to  three  thousand  tons.  There 
will  probably  be  made  next  year  at  these 
great  works  2000  tons  of  spikes  and 
nails,  including  spikes  for  ship  building 


and  rail-roads  This  imteUifeiU  tpkiB 
machine  is  the  invention  of  Mi,  Bur- 
den, who  has  now  seven  of  these  won^ 
der-working  machines  in  operation. 

The  operation  of  making  rods  fbr 
spikes  may  be  compared  to  the  firing  of 
rockets.  A  large  bar  of  iron^  red  hot, 
some  three  or  four  feet  long,  is  put  into 
the  furrowed  rollers,  and  u  thrown  firom 
them  with  great  velocity  some  feet ;  it 
is  again  returned  through  the  engine 
and  leaps  upon  the  other  side,  and  so 
alternately,  until  in  a  minute  or  two  a 
rod  of  red  hot  iron,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  long,  is  thrown  with  gretft 
velocity  some  teet )  the  rod  is  then  of 
the  proper  size  for  spikes. 

At  one  Bell-Foundry  in  this  town, 
have  been  cast,  within  the  last  year, 
forty  bells,  of  all  sizes,  from  3000  pounds 
to  the  smallest.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  is  26,764  pounds. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Camden  and  Amhoy  RailrRoad.  Cam> 
den  is  a  small  viUege  on  the  Delaware  ^ 
opposite  the  City  orrhiladelphia,  where 
the  river  is  about  one  mile  in  breadth. 
South- Amboy  is  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  Raritan  Bay,  sixty-one  miles  and 
ten  chains  from  Camden,^  as  measured 
bv  the  course  of  the  rail-road ;  and  is 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Uie  city 
of  New-York,  fby  water)  making  the 
whole  distance  from  Camden  to  New- 
York  rather  less  than  eighty-six  miles;. 
The  Charter  for  the  Rail-Road  firom 
Camden  to  South- Amboy  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  early 
in  1830.  surveys  for  the  designation 
of  the  line  of  the  road,  were  begun  in 
June  ,1830.  By  pursuing  a  course  near 
the  Delaware  nver.  a  nvorahle  route 
has  been  discovered,  in  a  very  direct 
line,  so  that  in  manjr  places  there  is  not 
for  miles  any  deviation  from  a  straight 
line.  The  estimate  of  the  engineer^ 
for  grading  the  whole  extent  of  the 
roaoj  sixtj^-one  miles,  ten  chains,  in- 
cluding bridges,  Ac.  was  $235,995  39. 
Contracts  for  this  purpose  were  soon  al- 
ter made,  $19,000  within  this  sum. 

South- Amboy,  where  the  road  termi- 
nates at  the  eastern  end,  is  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cessible at  all  seasons  fi>r  the  laigest 
vessels  from  the  sea  and  firom  lAw- 
York ;  so  that  the  communication  with 
Philadelphia  and  fi>reign  countries  bj 
this  route,  will  be  uninterrupted.  Th* 
contracts  for  leveling  the  track  for  the 
road  are  all  completed ;  the  laying  of 
the  rails  on  the  Delaware,  was  to  Imve 
been  begun  about  the  20th  of  July ;  and 
they  win  be  finished,  so  as  to  bejosed. 
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•arl/  in  the  preaent  autumn— that  is, 
from  Bordentown  to  South- Amboy,  to 
which  places  the  steamboats  on  each 
side,  at  present  run.  The  graduation 
of  that  part  of  the  line  from  Bordentown 
to  Camden,  has  been  commenced,  and 
temporary  rails  will  be  laid,  until  the 
walk  is  properly  settled,  to  admit  of  the 
permanent  rails.  A  single  track  only 
will  be  laid  at  first;  this  will  allow  of 
the  transportation  of  materials  for  a 
second  track,  almost  without  cost  Lo- 
eomotive  engines  are  to  be  used.  These 
may  safely  be  estimated  to  moye  at  the 
vate  of  15  miles  per  hour  *,  this  will 

SITS  four  hours  for  the  trip  from  Cam- 
en  to  Amboy,  and  allowing  two  hours 
to  reach  New- 1  ork  from  Amboy,  gives 
•ix  hours  for  the  trip  from  Philadelphia 
to  New-Tork.  South-Amboy,  possess- 
ing the  advantages  it  dpes,  for  a  port  of 
entry  and  depa^re,  during  the  winter 
months,  and  naving  added  to  it  the  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  of  the  cargoes 
of  merchant  traders  by  the  rail-road, 
must  become  an  important  point  for  the 
mercantile  operations  of  Philadelphia, 
independently  of  the  advantages  of  its 
nearer  connexion  with  New- York.  The 
tolls  and  freight  for  these  cargoes  must 
treble  the  profits  now  derived  from  this 
source  ana  the  passage  of  persons  across 
the  state  of  New- Jersey .  The  sum  now 
received  for  light  freight  and  the  pas- 
sage of  persons,  bv  the  present  convey- 
ances, is  estimated  to  exceed  $500,(XH). 
The  completion  of  the  whole  of  this 
great  work,  has  been  calculated  as  not 
Ekely  to  exceed  $1,200,000 ;— so  that  it 
is  probable,  when  the  road  gets  frilly 
into  ooeration,  a  greater  amount  will  be 
annually  returned  to  the  stockholders 
than  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  execution  of  the  whole  .work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  Baltimore  Chronicle  of  the 
Times,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Duponceau's  Silk  Spinning 
establishment,  at  PhUadelphia.  This 
establishment  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  D'Homergue.  **  It  consists  of  a 
shed  thirty-six  feet  long  by  twenty  in 
breadth,  running  north  and  south,  the 
eastern  side  entirely  open,  the  western 
exposure  but  partially  closed,  having 
six  large  sashes  usually  let  down,  in 
order  to  permit  the  free  circulation  of 
air,  so  essential  to  the  operations  to  be 
performed.  The  entire  apparatus  and 
machinery  of  the  establishment,  consist 
of  ten  furnaces  built  up  in  masonry, 
with  grates  for  burning  charcoal,  and 
copper  basins  for  beating  the  water  in 
which  the  cocoons  are  placed,  and  made 


to  connect  during  the  sninniag 
tion,  with  the  reels.  Tnese  an 
structed  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
Each  system  of  apparatus  is  attended 
b^  two  females — ^tne  spinster,  and  a 
httle  girl  who  turns  tne  reel.  Th« 
spinster  takes  her  situation  next  to  the 
furnace;  she  is  provided  with  abasia 
of  cold  water,'  into  which  she  dips  her 
fingers,  after  every  immersion  of  them 
in  the  hot  water  in  which  the 


are  placed.  Her  duty  is  to  prspare  the 
cocoons  by  wiping  them  for  a  short 
time  in  the  hot  water,  and  supplying 
the  necessary  number  of  threads  to  the 
reel.  It  is  this  part  of  the  ojperatkiii, 
which,  although  extremely  eunple  in 
^pearance,  is  attended  intn  difficulties 
in  practice,  frir  greater  than  we  had  any 
idea  of.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves 
by  close  examination,  by  inquiries  from 
tne  females,  who  are  now  spinning  for 
the  second  year,  and  by  the  full  and 
precise  explanations  which  were  given 
to  us  by  Mr.  D*Homergue  himseli,  that 
the  art  of  spinning  silk  tf  a  umiifcTwthf 
good  quality f  is  a  far  more  difficult  ac- 
quirement than  has  been  sometimes 
stated,  and  is  generally  thought.  From 
these  considerations,  and  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  to  our  country  of  the 
raising  or  the  silk  worm,  snd  the  man- 
ufacture a£  its  invaluable  product,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  our- 
selves as  the  decided  advocates  oC  the 
?lan  submitted  bv  Mr.  Duponceao,  to 
/ongress,  after  tneir  request — ^namely, 
to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
thorough  instruction  of  sixty  intelligent 
young  men  in  the  art  of  spinning  silk, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D'Homei]gue. 
The  raising  of  silk  worms  has  considei^ 
ably  increased  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  leastj  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  cocoons  which  were  sent 
to  Philadelphia  during  the  last  season, 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  DuponceaOy  at 
forty  cents  per  pound.'* 

Pennsvlvania,  in  another  year,  will 
have  eight  hundred  miles  of  canal,  and 
six  hundred  of  rail-road,  leading  through 
her  own  territory,  in  full  operation. 
She  has  appropriated  since  April  1 ,  1836, 
in  public  money,  13,000,000  of  dollars, 
which,  added  to  individual  appropria- 
tions, it  is  estunated  will  make  an  ag- 
gregate of  26,000,000  of  dollars,  disbors- 
ed  on  rail-roads  and  canals,  within  her 
borders,  in  a  very  few  years. 

VIRGINIA. 
Great  attention  has  lately  been  paid 
to  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements 
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'm  tUi  ilitei  ttd  tlw  primirf  itoiM  in 
Mlitioii  to  Mvenl  works,  appear  to 
kmw  been  taken  with  much  viffor,  and 
It  eatt  hardlj  be  dotthted  that  they  will 
be  proMented  with  aacoen.  The  prin* 
ei^,  and  certainly  a  yeiy  important 
•Ineety  aeema  to  be  to  connect  the  capi- 
Ulwith  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
ttad  wHh  the  state  of  Tennessee.  This 
wttl  be  aocomplished  by  means  of  Rail' 
Heads,  tlM  whole  distance,  or  by  mak* 
hkg  James  river  nayigable  to  Lynch- 
bwirh.  and  continning  the  route  tnenc# 
hf  lUul-Iloads.  A  report  adopted  at  a 
leating,  on  the  Mb  of  July,  says,  in 
falation  to  this  projeet,  <<  It  will  pene« 
trato  a  country  rich  m  mineral,  andagri- 
eultnral  producto,  and  in  stock.  It 
must  draw  to  it  the  trade  of  a  popula* 
tion  of  at  least  400,000  persons ',  resid- 
ing in  a  tract  of  country^  which,  from 
its  loeaHty,  is  almost  entirely  excluded 
Ibem  any  outlet,  for  its  yarious  and  rich 
prodneCums.  It  will  afford  the  means 
for  supplying  a  hard]^,  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, and  enterprising  people,  by  a 
more  direct  and  cheap  channel  than  any 
BOiw  used,  with  aD  the  articles  of  mer- 
ehandiie  which  may  be  wanted  for  con- 
■umption.  To  the  agriculture  of  the 
eounCry,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Vir- 
gima,  the  execution  of  the  work  will 
giye  a  new  spring,  and  to  the  latter,  an 
aetiylty  heretofore  unknown." 

flORTH-CAROLINA. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  fitete- 
hoQse  at  Raleigh,  the  subject  of  a  con- 
yuntion  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  has  been  ag- 
itated In  the  papers.  Strenuous  efibrte 
also  upear  to  be  making,  to  have  the 
seat  oTgeyeniment  remoirad.  The  town 
of  Fayetteyille,  now  rising  from  ite 
aahes,  is  spoken  of  ss  a  desirable  place 
for  the  Capitol,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  addition  of  the  state  buildings,  with 
the  buatawas  which  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  transfer,  to  tfie  previous  advan- 
tages of  FayetteviDe  as  a  nlace  of  busi- 
nesa,  would  enable  the  citizens  to  build 
o^  a  respectable  city,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  retrieve  taeir  losses. 

A  society  has  recently  been  formed 
and  organised  to  be  called  the  **  North- 
Carditta  Insdtnto  of  Education,"  the 
Meet  of  which  is  *'  to  difoie  knowl- 
adige  on  die  subject  of  education,  and 
by  every  proper  means  to  improve  the 
condition  of  common  schools,  and  other 
literary  institntionB  in  the  state.'* 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
The  excitement  in  this  State  upon 
the  subject  of  the  T^uriff,  and  the  extra- 
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ordinary  ground  taken  by  the  leaderi 
of  what  is  called  the  "  State  Righte  and 
Free  Trade  Party,"  respectiDg  their  re- 
lation to  the  Union,  have  produced  a 
very  disagreeable  state  of  affairs ;  and 
the  patriot  must  look  for  the  result  with 
great  anxiety.  *^  The  late  political  di- 
visions," say  the  committee  of  the 
*'  Union  Party"  in  their  letter  inviting 
the  President  oP  the  United  States  to 
join  with  them  in  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  July,  "  have  tended  to  loosen  those 
bonds  of  fraternal  affection  which  once 
United  the  remotest  parte  of  our  great 
empire.  Geographical  limite  are  fh- 
miuarly  referred  to  as  connected  with 
separate  and  disjointed  interesto  and  too 
many  of  our  youth  are  growing  up,  as 
we  tear,  and  deeply  lament,  in  the  dan- 
gerous belief  that  these  interesta  are 
mcompatible  and  contrasted.  We  con- 
ceive It,  Sir,  to  be  a  matter  of  infinite 
importance  to  our  country,  that  these 
fatal  erron  should  be  promptly  correct- 
ed and  the  feelings  which  they  engen- 
der thoroughljT  eradicated,  that  the  an- 
cient ties  ot*  friendship  may  once  more 
knit  closely  together  the  several  mem- 
bera  of  our  happy  confederacy." 

In  reply  the  President  said,  ''  Could 
I  accept  your  invitation,  it  would  be 
with  the  hope  that  all  parties— ell  the 
men  of  talent,  exalted  patriotism  and 
private  worth,  who  have  been  divided 
in  the  manner  you  describe,  might  be 
fomrd  united  before  the  altar  of  their 
c<>untry,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
sblemn  celebration  of  ita  independence 
— independence  which  cannot  exist 
without  union,  and,  with  it,  is  eternal. 
Every  enlightened  citizen  must  know, 
that  a  sepamtion,  could  it  be  effected, 
would  begm  with  civil  discord,  and  end 
in  colomal  dependence  on  a  foreign 
power,  and  obliteration  from  the  list  of 
nations.  But  he  should  also  see  that 
high  and  sacred  duties  which  must  and 
wni,  at  all  hazards,  be  performed,  pre- 
sent an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
success  of  any  plan  of  disorganization, 
by  whatever  patriotic  name  it  may  be 
arrayed  for  ita  support." 

The  intimation  m  the  last  sentence 
seems  to  have  animated  the  veir  spirit, 
which  it  was  the  intention  to  allay,  ana 
public  meetings  in  various  parte  of  the 
state  have  denounced  the  President  for 
intermeddling  with  party  disputes,  and 
asserted  that  their  attachment  to  the 
Union  is  as  warm  as  that  of  any  party 
or  set  of  men,  and  that  the  constitution 
confen  no  power  to  make  war  on  a  sove- 
reign state. 

&the  sentimente  of  the  people  are  to 
be   ascertained   from   the    public   ex- 
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preMiona  at  the  festive  board,  there  is  a 
very  strong  dispoeition  among  the  peo- 
pie  to  resist  the  Tariff  laws  in  any  and 
every  way.  The  opposing  or  *^  Union 
party/'  however,  is  equally  strong,  in 
numbers,  and  equally  decided  in  its 
tone.  Edward  Frost,  Esq.  the  United 
States  District  Attorney,  at  Charles- 
ton, declined  prosecuting  an  importer 
who  had  refused  to  wdeem  his  bond, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  laws 
are  unconstitutional;  and  he  has  re- 
signed his  office. 

A  society  was  formed  in  Charleston 
on  the  25th  of  July,  called  <<  The  South- 
Carolina  State  Rights  and  Free  Trade 
Association,"  which  will  probably  exert 
an  important  influence  upon  the  future 
course  of  the  state.  Its  objects  are  '^  to 
procure  by  peaceful  means  a  repeal  of 
the  tariff'^  or  protection,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, by  which  the  constitution 
will  be  restored  to  its  purity,  and  the 
Union  to  that  concord  which  mad^  and 
blessed  us  in  harmony  and  affection  as 
one  people — ^in  a  confederacy  of  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  states."  iS^. 
These  objects  are  to  be  attained  by 
distributing  such  tracts,  speeches  ana 
public  documents,  as  are  calculated  <'  to 
diffuse  correct  information  as  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution 
on  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,— ^to  point  out  the  dangers  of  Con- 
solidation,— to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  states, — ^to  expose  all  usurpations 
of  unauthorised  {rawer, — to  maintain  the 
constitution  in  its  original  purity 'and 
simplicity,  to  promote  the  blessings  of 
Free  Trade,  and  therebv  to  perpetuate 
the  Union."  The  folio wmg  officers 
were  elected ; — President,  Keating  Sim- 
ons. 1st  Vice  President,  James  Hamil- 
ton, Jun. ;  2d  do.  Henry  Deas ;  3d  do. 
Nathaniel  Heyward ;  4th  do.  Robert  J. 
Turnbull ;  5th  do.  Elias  Horry )  Gthdo. 
Robert  T.  Hajme.  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Christopher  L.  Black.  Treasurer, 
Charles  E.  Miller.  Standing  Commit- 
tee, Henry  Wm.  Peronneau,  Sedgwick 
L.  Simons,  Stephen  Elliot,  Benjamin 
A.  Markley,  Campbell  Douglas,  Alex- 
ander Mazyck,  Jacob  S.  Mintzing,  John 
Magrath,  llsaac  £.  Holmes. 

OHIO. 

Aet0  i^i^ton   TrtoJty.     Messrs.  3^  B. 

Oardiner,    special    commissioner,  and 

John  M'Elvain,  Indian  Agent,  for  this 

state,  signed  a  treaty  wiUi  the  chieft 


and  warriofs  of  the  Seneca  and  Sbav* 
nee  band  of  Indians  on  the  Lewtston 
Reserve,  in  the  county  of  Logan^  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  July.  Fort^ 
thousand  acres  of  land  are  acquired  to 
the  United  States  Government  by  this 
treaty,  and  the  county  of  Logan  is 
cleared  of  Indian  title.  The  Indians 
receive  a  tract  of  land  of  some  greater 
extent  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas^ 
together  with  some  other  presents,  and 
the  expense  of  their  removal,  which,  it 
is  expected,  the  government  will  per- 
form for  them  the  next  summer.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  Indians  have  examinM 
the  tract  of  country  which  they  an  to 
receive,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 
Like  the  white  pioneers,  the  fint  who 
remove  will  have  the  choice. 

ILLINOIS. 
In  a  report  to  the  War  Depsitmsnty 
dated  on  the  7th  of  July,  relative  to  the 
late  Indian  disturbances,  Gk>vemoir  Rey- 
nolds says,  "The  Indians,  with  aoine 
exceptions,  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  are  more  hostile  to  the  whites, 
than  at  any  other  period  since  the  last 
war ;  particularly,  the  band  of  Sac  £&- 
dians,  usually  and  truly  called,  the 
"  British  Band,"  became  extremely  on- 
friendly  to  the  citizens  of  lUinoie  and 
others.  This  band  had  determined,  for 
some  years  past,  to  remain,  at  all  iia>- 
ards,  on  certain  lands,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  and 
afterwards,  some  of  them  sold  to  private 
individuals  by  the  general  govemmoit. 
They  also  determined  to  drive  off  the 
citizens  from  this  disputed  territcny.  In 
order  to  effect  their  object,  they  com- 
mitted various  outrages  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State.    That  this  band  might  the  i 


effectually  resist  all  the  force  that  would 
be  employed  against  them,  they  treated 
with  many  other  tribes  to  combine  to- 

S9ther  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this 
ritish  Band  to  continue  in  possession 
of  the  country  in  question.  These  &cts 
and  circumstances  being  known  to  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  thev  became  mnch 
alarmed,  and  manv  of  tnem  abandoned 
their  homes  and  habitations.''  Gover- 
nor Reynolds  called  General  Gaines  to 
his  aid.  and,  the  Indians  having  bsMi 
intimiaated  by  an  imposing  militaiy 
force,  left  their  village,  withmit  firing  a 
gun ;  and  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  agreed 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  forever. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Importance  to 
Practical  Men  of  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  Encoaragement  to 
haTonoit.    By  Edward  Everett. 

This  eaaay  ia  one  of  those  contained 
in  the  first  Tolame  of  the  American 
Ldbnuj  of  Uaeful  Knowledge ,  and  has 
been  compiled  firom  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered by  the  author  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  Boston,  in  No- 
vember, 1827;  an  Address  before  Uie 
Middlesex  CounW^Lyceum,  atConcord, 
in  November,  1829 ;  and  an  Oration  be- 
fore the  Columbian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington, in  January,  1830.  Mr.  Everett's 
reSdiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public  on  these  and  other  similar  occa- 
sions, and  to  present  the  results  of  his 
reading  and  personal  observation,  as 
well  as  the  suggestions  of  his  own  cul- 
tivated and  prolific  mind,  in  forms  suit- 
ed to  promote  the  improvement,  and  to 
multiply  the  means  or  intellectual  pleas- 
ore,  IS  worthy  of  all  conmiendation. 
We  know  of  no  individual,  who,  in 
this  respect,  has  a  claim  to  a  greater 
share  or  the  public  esteem  and  gratitude. 
The  public  is  continually  presenting  its 
draughts  upon  his  time  and  talents ; 
and  U&ese  are  seldom  or  never  protested 
for  Bon-acceptance.  We  have  some- 
times  feared  that  the  proverb  of  the 
free  horse  might  be  verified  in  the  pro- 
gress of  these  continued  applications ; 
but  there  is  yet  no  apparent  failing  of 
strength  or  disposition  ;  the  heart  ap- 
pears to  continue  as  willing  as  the  ca^ 
pacities  of  the  mind  are  umform,  and 
Its  resources  ezhaustless. 

The  eTils  resulting  both  to  science 
and  practice  from  the  want  of  a  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  practical  men, 
are  thus  exhibited. 

Bsfon  tiM  ioveDtion  of  tiM  art  of  printing,  the 
DMSiM  of  aeqnirinf  and  eircnlattnf  knowledfa 
%tn4«w  and  ineflfoetual.  The  philiieopher  wat, 
io  eouaqoanoe,  exeioifvelj  a  man  of  atudy,  who, 
bf  IJTiog  in  a  aMiiiaaticeeeliMioo,  and  by  delving 
into  the  few  books  wbicb  time  bad  •oared,— par- 
tieolarljr  the  worka  of  Ariatotle  and  hii  commen- 
tators,— aoeeeeded  io  maiterinc  the  learning  of 
the  day;  learaiog  miwtly  of  an  aoetract  and  roera- 
phyaieal  natore.  Thui,  livinf  in  a  world  not  of 
practice,  hot  apecalation,  never  bringing  his  theo- 
ries to  the  teat  of  obienration,  all  bia  itudioe  aa- 
••■Bed  a  riaioaary  character.  Henee  the  projecta 
for  the  trantmatation  of  metala;  a  notion  not 
erifinating  in  any  obiervation  of  the  qaalities  of 
the  diflhreot  kioda  of  metals,  bot  in  reaaoning, 
a  prteri,  on  their  aoppoeed  identity  of  aobstanee. 
8e  dssp-iooted  waa  thia  delusion,  that  a  great 
part  or  the  natoral  aeienee  of  the  middle  ages 
fated  In  projects  to  convert  the  baser  metals 
fold.  It  is  plain  that  snch  a  project  would 
■ooaore  have  been  eoontenaneed  by  tutelltgent, 
wsU  iafbrsMd  psnoes,  praelicaJly  conversant 


with  the  nature  of  the  metals,  than  a  project  ta 
transmute  pine  into  oak,  or  fish  into  flesh. 

In  like  manner,  by  giving  science  wholly  up  to 
the  philosophors,  and  making  the  {practical  arts 
of  life  merely  a  matter  of  traditionary  repetition 
from  one  generation  to  another  of  uninformed  ai^ 
tisans,  much  evil  of  an  opposite  kind  waa  occsp 
sioned.  Accident,  of  course^  could  be  tlie  only 
source  of  improvement ;  and  ^r  want  of  acqoaint- 
anco  with  the  leading  princijiles  of  mechanical 
philosophy,  the  chances  were  indefinitely  mniti* 
plied  against  these  accidental  improvements.  For 
want  of  the  difl^usion  of  information  among  prac> 
tical  men,  the  improvements  prevailing  in  an  art 
in  one  place  were  unknown  in  other  plaeee;  and 


Into 


processes  existing  at  one  period  were  liable  to  be 
forffutten  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Secrets  and  mya- 
tenes,  easily  kept  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
cherished  us  a  source  of  monopoly  by  those  who 
possessed  them,  were  so  common,  that  mystrry  is 
still  occasionally  used  as  synonvmous  with  trade. 
This  also  contributed  to  the  loss  of  arts  onoo 
brought  to  perfection,  such  as  that  of  staining 
glass,  as  practised  in  the  middle  ages.  Compli- 
cated machinery  was  out  of  the  question;  for  it 
requires,  for  its  invention  and  improvement,  the 
union  of  scientific  kuowlege  and  practical  akill. 
The  mariner  was  thereforeleft  to  creep  along  the 
coast,  while  the  astronomer  was  casting  nativi- 
ties; and  the  miner  was  reduced  to  the  most  la- 
borious and  purely  mechanical  processes,  to  e»- 
tract  the  precious  metals  frooi  the  ores  that  really 
contained  them,  while  the  chemist,  who  ought  la 
have  taught  him  the  method' of  amalgamatimi, 
could  find  no  use  for  roercorv.  but  as  a  menstrnm 
by  which  baser  metals  could  be  turned  into  gold. 

That  the  means  of  a  practical  scien-  , 
tific  education  are  more  eifaily  accessible 
at  the  present  day,  is  admitted ;  but  the 
writer  contends  that  this  part  of  educa- 
tion is  not  yet  on  the  right  footing, — 
that,  generally  speaking,  all  actual  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  natcgral 
science  is  confined  to  colleges,  which 
are  freouented  only  by  those  intended 
for  protessional  life — ^and  that  little  has 
yet  been  done  to  afford  to  those  engag- 
ed in  constructing  machinery,  navi^t- 
ing  the  ocean,  laying  out  and  excavating 
canals,  building  steam-enfirines  and  hy- 
draulic presses,  and  conducting  large 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, that  knowledge  whicd  seems 
to  be  essential  to  tliem,  in  their  respec- 
tive pursuits.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
system  of  scientific  education,  "  every 
great  improvement  must  be  either  the 
result  of  accident,  or  the  happy  thought 
of  some  powerful  native  genius,  which 
forces  its  way  without  education."  The 
safe  path  to  excellence  and  success  in 
every  calling,  is  shown  to  be  that  of  ap- 
propriate preliminarv  education,  dili- 
gent application  to  learn  the  art,  and 
assiduity  in  practising  it.  That  the 
foundation  of  a  great  improvement  is 
also  oflen  a  single  conception,  which 
suggests  itself  occasionally  to  strong, 
uneducated  minds,  and  which  after- 
wards receives  aid  from  others,  is  illus- 
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trated  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Sir 

Richard  Arkwright;  and  the  propoai- 

tion  that  familiar  facts  may  be  noticed 

for  ages  without  effect,  till  they  are  ob- 

•erved  by  a  sagacious  eye,  and  scruti-     "i^^y^u  ,„._^-f-  -^--  ^j 

nized  with  patience  and  perseverance,     SEpEos  of  tbTpbtkMopbMis  ^ 

by  allusion  to  the  example  of  Sir  Isaac     dMrnUu-^I  una  a  eootrifSoM 

Newton,  and  that  of  our  own  Franklin 

as  follows : — 

Tba  mpfmnncB  of  light aiog  in  the  eloedi  wm 
as  olii  u  craatioo;  and  carUioly  no  Datural  phe- 
agnaooo  forcM  itself  mora  diioctW  on  tbe  noUoo 
of  mao.  Tba  ezitteoco  of  tho  efaetrie  fluid,  aa 
excited  bjr  artificial  meant,  waa  familiarv  known 
to  philoeoplien  a  hundred  yean  befora  Franklin; 
and  there  are  a  few  vam  hints,  prior  to  hit  iimc^ 
thai  Ugbtning  was  an  eleetrieal  appearance.  But 
U  waa  left  for  Franklin  dbtinctly  to  eooeeife  that 


aa  iMtltatiooealilSiMBtalsa,  psitepi,  asany 

maehiaee,  which  show  the  woat,  aatke  noiHMee, 
of  aoond  scieotifie  kaowledfc  Beaidei  ooeae- 
ceaaful  caaavs  at  machinery,  hohling  forth  a 
piomise  of  feoathilhy,  no  little  iaseaaily,  aad 
much  tioM  and  mooey.  ha^  bean  laTiahod  ea  a 
in  flMden  tiia,  to  eupfiy 
atoM  qjT  tho  J- 

motion,  a  oontrivaoee  inoooaiatent  witli  the  law 
ofgrarity.  The  eflect  of  a  flmdliar  aeaimmtaaee 
with  the  prineiplaaof  acaenea  ia  not  eofy  to  fside 
the  mind  to  the  diaeovery  of  what  ia  naeral  aai 
practical,  hot  to  protect  it  from  tbedehmaoe  of 
an  excited  imagination,  ready  to  waste  iCaeU;  ia 
the  ardor  of  yonth.  enleipriae,  and  caaeeiaaa  {»- 


Mniuty,oo  that  which  the  lawnofNatme 
bavi 


propoaition,  and  to  institute  an  axperinoot  by 
which  it  abonld  be  demonatrated.  The  prooeaa 
1^  which  be  reached  tbia  great  ooneloaion  ia 
worth  remembering.  Dr.  Franklin  had  aeen  the 
BMMt  familiar  electrical  esperimenta  performed 
at  Boaton,  in  1745.  by  a  eertain  Dr.  Bpenee,  a 
Scotch  loctnrer.  Hia  cnrioaity  waa  excited  by 
witneaaing  Uieae  experioMnta,  and  he  porohaaed 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Speoce's  apparatoa,  and  repeated 
the  experiments  at  Philadelphia.  Pursuing  hia 
naearchea  with  hia  own  ioatrumeots,  and  oihera 
which  bed  been  liberally  presented  to  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Penn.  and 
by  Dr.  Franklin's  friend  Mr.  CoUinson,  oar  illoa- 
trious  coootrymaa  rapidly  enlarged  tbe  bounds 
of  electrical  science,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  un- 
doubting  conviction,  that  the  electric  fluid  and 
lightning  are  identicaL  But  he  could  not  reat  till 
he  had  brought  this  truth  to  the  teat  of  dcmoo- 
atration,and  he  boldly  set  about  an  experiment, 
upon  the  moat  teu ific  element  in  nature.  He  at 
first  proposed,  by  means  of  a  spire,  wMeh  waa 
•rectmg  in  Philadelphia,  to  form  a  oonnectioo 
between  the  region  of  the  clouds  and  an  electri- 
eal  apparatus ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  6<ry*s  kits 
in  tlM  air,  suggested  to  him  a  readier  asethod. 
Having  prepared  a  kite  adapted  for  the  porpoee, 
he  went  out  into  a  field,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
to  whom  alone  be  had  imparted  his  design.  The 
kite  was  raised,  having  a  key  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord,  and  being  insulated  by 
■wans  of  a  silken  thread,  by  which  it  was  fastened 
to  a  post.  A  heavy  cloud,  apparently  charged 
with  lightning,  passed  over  the  kite;  but  no  signs 
of  eWetricity  were  witnessed  in  the  apparatus. 
Franklin  was  beginning  to  despair,  when  he  saw 
the  looee  fibres  bristling  from  the  liempen  cord. 
He  iromediatolv  presented  his  knuckle  to  tbe  key, 
and  received  the  electrical  spark.  Overcome  by 
his  feelings,  at  tbe  consummation  of  this  great 
discovery,  **  he  heaved  a  deep  aigb,  and.conscioua 
of  an  immortal  name,  felt  that  he  could  have  been 
content,  had  that  moment  been  his  lasL"  How 
easily  it  might  have  been  his  last,  was  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  when  Professor  Richraan,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  was  repeating  this  experi- 
ment at  St.  Petenburgh,  a  globe  of  fire  flashed 
from  the  conducting  rod  to  his  forehead,  and  kill- 
ed him  on  the  spot. 

Notwithstanding  the  examples  of  a 
few  self-educated  men,  and  the  fact  that 
some  great  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  men  of  strong  and  powerful  intel- 
lect without  education,  it  is  said  very 
tyuly— 

The  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science  has  often  led  men  to  waste  much  time  on 
pursuits,  which  a  better  acquainUnce  with  thoeo 
prinoiples  would  have  taught  t 
The  patent  oAes  in  every  cc 


have  made  uoattakiablew 

Mr.  Byerett  adverts  to  the  most  prom- 
inent circumstances,  which  ought  to 
act  as  encouragements  to  the  young 
men  of  this  country  toapplv  themselves, 
earnestly  and  systematically^  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  scientific  eduealion. 
These  cixcumstanees  are, — ^Flrst,  the 
ftct  that  what  are  called  the  mechaaioal 
trades  of  this  country,  are  on  a  mash 
more  liberal  footing  than  they  are  ia 
Europe; — Secondly,  the  vastly  wider 
field,  which  is  opened  to  the  meehanies 
and  artisans,  as  the  eitixens  of  a  new 
country,  and  the  proportionate  call, 
which  exists  for  labor  and  enftenrifle  in 
every  department*, — and  Thirmy,  tfa« 
comparatively  higher  rank,  which  oar 
institutions  bmi^  to  her  mechanic 
classes  in  the  pohtical  system.  Each  of 
these  propositions  u  explained  and  en- 
forced by  striking  examples.  Thus,  in 
illustrating  the  second  point,  after  quot- 
ing a  variety  of  well-known  facta,  Mr. 
Everett  i 


greatest  request;  where  the  labor  and  akill  a 

human  haiida,  and  every  kind  of  talent  and  ao-« 


I  every  couatry,  where  eeeh 


The  rising  generation  beholda  before  It  a«(  a 
ercwdtd  community,  but  one  where  bber,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  ia  in  greater  reqoaet.  and  bean  a 
hicoer  relative  price,  than  in  any  other  eoaotry. 
When  it  is  said  that  labor  ia  dear  in  tbla  eonntry, 
this  is  not  a  mere  commercial  pn^Mwitlon,  like 
thoee  which  fill  the  pageeof  * 
but  it  ia  a  great  meroiySet,  i.  ^ 
to  the  state  of  society,  and  reminding  the  Asaeri- 
can  citisen.jiarticolarly  the  young  man  who  ia 
beginning  life,  that  he  livoa  m  a  eoontiy  where 
every  man  carriee  about  with  him  the  thiof  in 

illofth 

iverr  kind  of  talent 
quisition,  poss'sas  a  relative  importaneeelaewhere 
unknown— in  other  worda,  where  an  indMlrwaa 
XMii  ia  of  the  xreateat  cooaeqneoee. 

Theae  cooaiderationa  are  well  eakolated  to 
awaken  enterprise,  to  encourage  etfbrt,  ia  8Dp> 
port  perseverance;  and  we  behold  o«  evwy  aide 
that  aoch  ia  their  effeeL— I  have  already  alledad 
to  the  aatoniahing  growth  of  onr  oavigatioo  after 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  conatitntioo.  ItaAids 
an  example,  which  will  bear  dwelling  upon,  of 
Ameri<»n  enterpriae.  placed  in  honorahla  coo- 
treat  with  that  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
in  other  eoontriae  of  Buropau  the  India  and  Ghiaa 
trade  was,  and  to  a  great  dems  still  la,  leeked 
up  by  the  monopoly  eajoyad  ay  affleent  oampe- 
niea,  protected  and  patronixed  by  the  atate,  and 
clothed,  themselves,  in  aome  oaaea,  with  imperial 
power.  The  lerritoriee  of  tbe  Britiab  Eaat  India 
Comnaoy  are  eompotsd  to  emhraee  a  pspalatiee 
of  lUJmfin  9Qmh>  The laiiieief  thit 
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Itali  «r  thiafi  wu  net  tki  Mtirity,  bat  the  mii- 
tiewmniBnt,  of  the  comineraiftl  iotecoourM  with 
the  Sect.  ledividoal  enterpriM  was  not » waken- 
The  Oompeoiaa  aent  out  anonaUj  thair  ns- 
■ela  of  twelve  hoedied  Uma  bordeo, 
I  bgr  aalaried  eaptaina,  to  carry  oo  the 
^  whieh  waa  aeeured  to  them  by  a  gov- 
at  oiooepoly,  and  which,  it  waa  firmly  be- 
oooUBOtbec     '^        * 


B  carried  oo  in  any  other  way. 
fiaeroely  waa  Aawnean  iDdapendeoce  declared, 
when  ow  Moderate  aiaed  oierchaot  veea 


elf.  boiU 
with  eceooay,  and  nevifaied  with  frugality, 
ieahled  both  the  great  eapea  of  the  world.  The 
aort^woalem  coast  of  America  benui  to  be 
eiewded.  Not  eootent  with  visiting  old  markeu, 
ear  iatelligeat  ahiprmaatera  explored  the  nn- 
■Wfoea  iaiaods  of  tJie  Indian  Archipelago^  Vee- 
aela  firooi  Baleni  and  Boston,  of  two  and  three 
hoadred  tone,  want  to  porta  an  thooe  seas,  that 
hed  Bol  been  visited  hf  a  foreign  ahip  sinoe  the 
daya  of  AJezander  the  Great.  The  ialeroourae 
hetvraaa  Beaton  and  the  Baadwicb  Islanda  was 
aainlermpted.  A  man  woold  oo  more  have 
thoachtoTboeBtingthat  he  bad  beeo  round  the 
aaerld,  than  that  he  had  been  to  Liverpool  After 
Imnl  Aaeon  and  Captain  Cook  had,  by  order  and 
at  tlM  eapeaae  of  the  Britiah  government,  made 
their  laborions  voyages  of  discovery  and  explotaF. 
tlea  la  the  Fluifie  Ooean,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Amerlea,  H  still  remained  for  a  merohant-veasel 
60BI  Beaten  to  discover  and  enter  the  only  coo- 
Mderahle  river,  that  Iowa  into  the  PaclAc.from 
Bahriag'a  Strait  to  Gape  Horn.  Onr  follow  citi- 
aaa.  Captain  Gray,  pitotad  the  British  admiral 
Taaoeaver  into  the  Colombia  JUver;  and,  io  le- 


uutal  of  thia  service,  tite  British  government  sow 
claima  jnriadictioa  over  it,  partly  on  the  ground 
ef  prior  diaeevery! 

The  tmth  of  the  third  propoaition  ia 
demonatnted  by  nmneroas  instancea,  in 
which  the  privilegea  and  prerogativea  of 
the  lahorinc  claaaea  in  America  are  con- 
trasted witn  thoae  of  the  aame  claaaea 
in  Europe,  all  tending  to  support  the 
condosion,  that — 


each  other  of  traths  and  arts;  at  first  riew  to* 
mote  and  disconnected,  eoeooragea  ns  to  serutiiH 
iae  ever^  department  of  knowledge,  however  trite 
and  familiar  it  may  seem,  with  a  view  todiaeover* 
Ing  its  relation  with  the  lawa  and  propertiee  of 
nature,  comprehended  within  it,  but  not  yet  dia- 
doeed.  The  individual,  who  first  notieed  the  at- 
tractive power  of  nnagnetic  aubstaneea,  was  grati- 
fied, no  doobti  with  oboerving  a  singnlar  and 
inexplicable  property  of  aoatier,  which  he  may 
liave  applied  to  some  experiments  rather  curiona 
thanusefoL  The  man,  who  afterwarda  ohaerved 
the  Undeocy  of  a  ma|netised  body  toward  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  onfolded  a  far  sBora  cmiooa 
and  important  law  of  oatnre.  but  one  which,  lea^ 
ing  there^  was  productive  ci  no  praetieal  eonae- 

Siuences.  Then  came  the  sagaciooa,  or  meet 
ortnnale  person,  who,  attaching  the  artificial 
magnet  to  a  traversing  card,  cootrived  the  meana 
of  steering  a  veaael  in  the  darkeat  night  acreaa 
the  high  seas.  To  him  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  imporUnt  eooseqoences  of  hb  discovery  were 
mAellf  onperceived }  but  since,  In  point  of  history, 
near  two  centuries  passed  away  before  they  be- 
gan to  be  develoned,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  inventor  of  tite  mariner's  eompaas  caught 
more  than  a  alimpse  of  the  natare  of  hb  inven* 
tion.  The  Cbineee  are  suppeeed  to  have  bean 
acquainted  with  It,  as  also  with  the  art  of  print-  - 
Ing,  from  time  Immemorial,  without  having  d»> 
rived  from  either  any  of  thoae  lesulu,  which 
have  changed  the  aapect  of  modem  £nrope.  Than 
eame  Columbus.  Guided  by  the  foithlWl  pih>t, 
who  watchee  when  the  eye  of  man  droopar-che 

Ktient  little  steersmen,  whom  darkness  doee  not 
iod.  nor  the  storm  drive  from  his  post,— Cohua- 
bus  discovered  a  new  world:— a  glorious  dls- 
oovnry.  as  hs,  no  doubt,  folt  it  to  be,  both  in  an- 
ticipation and  achbvement.  But  it  doee  net  ap- 
pear, that  even  Columbus  bad  indulged  a  vbion 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  a  princely  inheritance 
for  his  own  fiimily,andarich  colony  for  Spain;— 
a  Tisioo  Ailfilled  in  his  own  poverty  and  elfins, 
and  In  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  Span- 
iah  monarchy.  And  yet,  from  hb  dbeovery  ef 
America,  so  disastrous  to  himself  and  eeontry, 
have  sprung,  diroetly  or  indirectly,  most  of  the 


The  gnat  uae  to  be  made  of  popuUr  righu  !»•**  cbnnses  of  the  political,  commercial  and 
ahoaU  lepepakr  impiovement.  TSl the ydbng  •«*»•'  ««M»»tloo of  aoan  in  modem  timee.  It b 
MB,  who  ito  gain  hu  living  by  hb  Ubor  and      fa«ow.  *!«>.  to  reflect,  that  as  th^l^iiMse,  fma 


»  gain  hb  living  by  bis 
_      ,  nberthathabacitieeoofafreesUte; 

that  en  him  and  hb  eotemporaries  it  denendsl 
arhethnr  he  will  be  happy  and  prosperous  himself 
in  hb  aeabi  eondition,  and  whether  a  precions 
laharitaaee  of  social  bbsainga  shall  deeoend,un- 
iaipairad,  to  thoae  who  come  after  him;  that 
them  b  no  important  diflhrenee  in  the  situation 
nf  individuals,  but  that  whieh  they  themselves 
cause,  nr  permit  to  exist;  that  if  aomething  of 
that  inanaality  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  which  b 


things,  eibt  in  this 
iwed  only  as  another 


_  itry,  it  ought  to  be  viewed  only  1 

aaelleeieni  to  that  industry,  by  which,  nine  times 
oat  often,  wealth  b  acquired;  and  still  more  to 
that  enliivation  of  the  mind,  whieh,  next  to  the 
aMwal  eharacter,  makea  the  great  difference  be- 
tween man  and  aaan.  The  means  are  already 
ample  and  accessiUo;  and  it  is  for  the  majority 
•f  the  eevmnnity,  by  a  Ux,  of  whieh  the  smaUest 
ptepertiea  folb  00  themaelves,  to  increase  these 
■aaae  to  any  deeirabb  extent. 

We  add  one  more  to  the  numeroua 
eztracta  we  hare  already  made  from 
theae  admirable  diacoursea.  and  heartily 
raeoBimend  the  whole  of  the  lectures  to 
the  conaideration  of  all  claaaea  of  read- 
•n ;  but  eapeciolly  to  thoae  who  com- 
poae  the  laboring  and  active  claaaea  of 
the  community. 

The  hblory  of  hnman  scbnce  is  a  eolbetioo  of 
Qcte,  wWeh,  whIW  it  proves  the  connection  with 


curious,  also,  to  reflect,  that  as  the  Chineee,  fro« 
time  immesBorbl,  (as  has  just  beeo  remarked,) 
have  poesessed  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  art 
of  printing,  to  little  purpose;  so  thej,  or  some 
psople  in  their  neighborhood,  on  the  northeaatem 
coast  of  Asm,  either  with  the  aid  of  the  compass, 
or  merely  by  coasting  from  isUnd  to  blano,  ap- 
pear to  nave  made  the  discovery  of  America,  on 
the  weetorn  side  of  the  continent,  a  thousand 
years  befora  it  was  discovered  by  Colnmboe,  on 
the  eastern  side,  without,  however,  deriving  from 
thia  discovery  any  beneficial  coMoquenoea  to  the 
oM  world  or  the  new.  It  was  bft  for  the  spirit 
of  eivilixation,  awakened  in  westora  Europe  to- 
ward the  doee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  de- 
velope,  and  put  in  action,  the  great  eloMots  ef 
power  and  light,  latent  in  this  discovery.  Its 
first  eflbct  was  the  establbhment  of  the  colonial 
system,  which,  with  the  revolution  in  the  financial 
state  or  Eorops,  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the 
American  mines,  gave,  eventually,  a  new  aapaet 
to  both  hembpherra.  What  the  sum  total  of  all 
these  consequences  has  been,  may  be  partly  Jodged 
from  the  fact,  that  the  cokmixation  of  the  United 
States  was  but  ooe  of  them.  The  further  exten- 
aion  (rfadvenluresof  diMovery  was  facilitated  hy 
new  sebntiflc  inveotioni  and  imnrovemeota.  The 
tabecone  waa  contrived,  and,  from  tlie  mom  ae- 
cnratafy  ohaerved  movemeota  of  the  haavooly 
bodies,  tabbs  of  longitude  were  conatruetad,  whieh 
gave  new  confidence  to  the  navigator.  He  now 
visits  new  shores,  lying  under  different  climates, 
whoso  productions,  transplanted  to  other  reglooe, 
or  introduced  into  the  coBuaeroe  of  the  world, 
give  now  sprlnp  to  industry,  open  na 
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of  WMltk,  and  Im4  to  tlie  caltiTaUon  of  imw  mrti. 
Il  it  noDoosMary  to  dwell  on  partieuinn:  bat 
who  oan  aatimate  the  full  effect  oo  nocial  aflkira 
of  eiieb  prodoete  aa  tu^ar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  tobae- 
eo,  the  potato,  cotton,  indtgo,  the  spicee,  the  dye- 
wooda,  tha  mioeral  and  foeail  iubtuncea,  newly 
made  to  enter  into  general  nae  and  conaomption  : 
the  diacovary,  tranaportation  and  preparation  of 
which  are  ao  many  onforeaeen  enecta  of  former 
diaeoreriea.  Each  of  theae.  directly  or  indirectly, 
farniahed  new  mat«riala  for  mind  to  act  upon  ; 
new  atiaittlaa  to  ita  energiea.  Navigation,  already 
extended,  reoeivea  new  faeilitiea  from  the  nae  of 
the  chronometer.  The  growing  wealth  of  the 
cemmnoity  increaaea  the  demand  for  all  the  fab- 
tiea  of  induatry;  the  wooderfol  machinery  fbr 
earding,  apinnlng,  and  weaving,  ia  contrived; 
water  and  vapor  are  made  to  do  the  work  of 
hoBMin  handa,  and  almoet  of  homan  intellect  ^  aa 
4be  eoet  of  the  fabric  decreaaea.the  demand  for  it 
wuitiptiaa  geometrically,  and  Airniahea  an  ever- 
growing reward  for  tlw  exertiona  of  the  ever- 
active  apirit  of  improvement.  Thoa  a  mechani- 
«al  invention  may  lead  to  a  geographical  di8» 
oovery ;  a  phyaical  eanae  to  a  political  or  an 
intelieclaal  effect  A  diaeovery  reaolta  in  an 
art ;  an  art  produeea  a  comfort ;  a  cimifort,  made 
aheaply  aaeeeaibfe,  adda  family  on  family  to  the 
popalatioa'*,  and  a  family  ia  a  new  creation  of 
thinking,  reaaooing,  inventing  and  discovering 
bainga  Tbua.  inatMd  of  arriving  at  the  end,  wo 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  aeriea,  and  ready  to 
atart,  with  recruited  nombera,  on  the  great  and 
banefloant  earaar  of  uaeful  knowledge. 

Lectures  on  Witchcraft;  com- 
piisixiff  a  History  of  the  Delusion  in 
Salem,  in  1692.  By  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham,  Junior  Pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem. 

The  two  lectures,  upon  Witchcraft, 
originally  prepared  for  delivery  before 
the  Salem  Ljrceum,  and  subsequently 
repeated  in  neighboring  towns,  became 
so  popular,  as  to  induce  the  author  to 
give  them  to  the  pubUc.  The  work  has 
probably  been  successful  in  the  present 
shape,  and  it  has  received,  as  it  has  de- 
served, very  liberal  commendation  from 
all  quarters.  Mr.  Upham  has  treated 
the  subject  candidly.  He  has  given  us 
a  fair  history,  without  attempting  to 
screen  the  deluded  actors,  which  in- 
deed comprised  the  whole  conmiunity, 
from  such  reproach  as  their  descendants, 
in  their  superior  wisdom,  may  choose 
to'cast  back.  But  no  person  will  parti- 
cipate in  the  spirit  of  uie  author,  with- 
out admitting  that  the  delusion,  incom- 
prehensible as  it  would  be  at  this  day, 
was  hardly  unnatural,  and  that  most  of 
those  who  were  active  in  exciting  and 
perpetuating  the  folly — ^if  that  be  not 
too  narsh  a  term — paid  the  severest  of  all 
penalties,  in  enduring  their  own  re- 
proaches, and  confessing  their  errors. 
The  work  is  valuable  as  a  brief  histori- 
cal record  of  the  proceedings  afainst 
those  accused  of  Witehcrafl,  and  for  its 
liberal  and  philosophical  opinions.  But 
a  few  extracto  will  afford  the  most  sub- 
stantial praise  we  can  bestow. 


The  6r8t  lecture'  commences  with  a 
view  of  the  state  of  society  immediately 
preceding  the  '*  delusion.  An  extract 
will  be  interesting  in  itself,  and  affind 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

The  province  waa  encombarad  with  oppieaiiia 
taxea  and  weighed  down  by  a  iMavy  dabt.  Hia 
aam  aaaeaaed  upon  Salem  to  defray  the  axpenaea 
of  the  country  at  large,  tlie  year  before  the  witch- 
craft proeecutiooa,  waa  one  thonaand  tfavae  boa- 
dred  and  forty-aiz  poonda  one  ahilliiur  Hcaidai 
thia  there  ware  the  town  taxea.  The  wbola 
amounted  no  doubt  to  more  than  aix  tbooaand 
dollara,  excluaive  of  the  aupport  of  tha  aatniatry, 
a  weight  of  taxation  cooaidenng  tha  greater  vmlaa 
of  money  at  that  time,  of  which  we  haw  no  ex- 
perience and  can  hardly  form  an  adaqnata  coa- 
ception.  The  bnrdaopreaaed  directly  npoa  tha 
whole  community.  Tliere  ware  then  no  giaat 
private  fortunaa,  no  moneyed  inatltntiona,  oofiir- 
eign  eommeice,  few,  if  any,articleaof  lnxory,aad 
no  large  capitala  to  intercept  and  divert  ita  praa- 
aure.  It  waa  borne  to  ita  whole  extent  by  tha 
actual  induatry  of  a  population  of  extraoaly  aaed- 
erate  eeiatea,  and  very  limited  aaniaga,  aad 
almoet  cruahed  it  to  the  earth. 

The  paople  were  diaaatiafiad  with  tha  new 
charter.  They  were  becoming  the  vietiaia  of 
political  iealottaiaa,  dlaoontent  and  animoairiwa 
They  had  been  aaitated  hy  i^reat  revolotiooa. 
They  were  aurrounoed  by  alarming  indteatioaa  of 
change,  and  their  eara  were  oonataatly  aaaalM 
by  rumora  of  war.  Tlieir  mioda  ware  atartlad 
and  confnunded  b^  the  prevalaace  of  propheeiea 
and  forebodioga  or  dark  and  diamal  evaota.  At 
thia  moat  unfortunate  moment,  and  aa  it  ware, 
to  crown  the  whole,  and  fill  up  tha  maaaars  or 
their  affliction  and  terror,  it  waa  their  imivaraal 
and  aober  belief,  that  the  evil  beins  himaalf  waa 
in  a  apecial  manner  let  looae,  and  pannittad  to 
daaeend  upon  them  with  nnexamplad  fury. 

The  population  of  what  ia  now  Salam,  waa  at 
that  time  and  oootinued,  for  nearly  thirty  yean 
afterwarda,  to  be  ao  email,  that  there  waa  hat 
one  religionaaociety  in  tha  plaea.  All  the  peopto 
were  accommodated  in  the  meetinf  hooaa  af  tha 
flratchareh.    *"■  '*'  "   "  "  "  * 

of  the  gloom  i 
province,  and  in 

peculiar  troublea  and  diatreaaea.  Wtthto  a  abort 
time  the  town  had  loet  almoet  all  iu  veoaraMa 
tfhthera  and  leading  citiceoa,  the  men  whoaaeoaa- 
cila  had  governed  and  whoee  wiadom  had  goidad 
them  from  the  flrat  yeara  of  the  aettlement  af 
the  place.  Only  thoae  who  are  intiuMtelv  ae- 
qoaintad  with  the  condition  of  a  commBaity  af 
aimpla  maonen  and  primitive  fealioga,  each  aa 
were  the  early  New-England  aatflmpetita,  eaa 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  dagiaa  to 
which  the  people  were  attached  to  their  patri- 
archa,  tlte  extent  of  their  dependeoea  opoa  them, 
and  the  amount  of  tlieir  kiaa  when  they  were  re- 
moved. A  aeparate  roligioua  aociaty  had  m»- 
vioualy  been  formed  in  what  waa  tliaa  caJlad 
Balem  Village,  now  a  part  of  Danvara.  Thia  cea- 
gregation,  the  aame  at  preaent  under  tha  paatoral 
care  of  Rav.  Mr.  Braman,  lately  under  that  of  tha 
eatimable  Dr.  Wadaworth,  had  for  a  long  period 
been  the  aoeno  of  one  of  thoae  violent  ana  heated 
diaaenaiona,  too  common  ia  our  raUgiooa  ao- 
cietiea  at  all  tiroea.  The  unhappy  atrife  waa 
gradually  propagated,  until  it  had  apread  aliena- 
tion and  bittemeaa  through  the  whob  town,  aad 
finally  became  of  anch  moment,  that  it  waa  car- 
ried up  to  the  General  Court  and  waa  a  topic  of 
diacnaaion  and  altercation  there.  The  partiea 
were  the  Rov.  Samuel  Parria  on  tha  ooa  aide,  aad 
a  large  portion  of  hia  coogregatloo  on  the  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  bj  the  atrange  con* 


Dooaiaa  ra  um  meeimf  novae  or  uw 

They  partieipatad  in  thair  foil  ahara 

1  and  deepondeacy  that  pervaded  tha 

d  in  addition  to  that,  had  their  own 
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doeiof  three  young  feroalea,  two  of 
them  belonging  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Parrie.  '*  liey  would  creep,  says  our 
author,  **  into  holes  and  under  benches, 
and  chairs,  put  themselyes  into  odd  poe- 
tures,  make  antic  gestures,  and  utter 
loud  outcries,  and  ridiculous,  incoherent, 
and  unintelligible  expressions.'*  The 
frmily  were  frightened,  and  the  physi« 
cians,  knowing  no  remedy  for  a  disease 
which  would  now  be  easily  cured  by 
birch,  pronounced  the  children  bewitch- 
ed ; — ^tnat  is  to  say,  they  were  torment- 
ed by  some  person,  who  had  transferred  , 
to  Satan  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Al- 
mighty, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
supernatural  powers.  The  wisest  men, 
on  both  continents,  then  believed  this 
to  be  a  common  transaction,  and  thous- 
ands had  suffered  death  in  Europe,  for 
their  supposed  intercourse  with  the 
Deri],  before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
mental  epidemic  at  Salem.  There  were 
lew  persons  whose  reflections  led  them 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  idea,  and  still 
fewer  who  had  the  courage  to  express 
their  doubts,  for  they  were  immediately 
supposed  to  be,  and  often  seized  as,  par- 
ties interested.  There  were  then  but 
two  classes  in  New-England ;  the  cler- 

Sand  the  laity  ;  the  one  belieyed  that 
»se  things  could  be,  without  its  ex- 
citing their  special  wonder;  and  the 
other,  that  it  was  not  only  probable  but 
real. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  exe- 
cuted at  Salem  was  twenty.  The  first 
act  of  this  tragedy  proceeded  from  the 
folly  of  the  children  who  have  been 
mentioned ;  but  subsequent  accusations 
—and  the  accusation  implied  the  con- 
viction— undoubtedly  proceeded  from 
the  basest  passions ;  and  the  depraved, 
the  malicious,  and  the  envious,  found  a 
cloak  in  the  superstition  of  the  commu- 
nity, while  they  distressed  and  mur- 
dered the  innocent  objects  of  their  ha- 
tred. The  close  of  this  scene  is  happily 
described  by  Mr.  Upham. 

Bat  Uiat  which  fioalty  overthrew  their  power 
asd  broke  the  fpell  bv  which  they  had  held  the 
miada  of  the  whole  colony  in  bondage,  was  their 
seeoaatioo  of  Mr*.  Hale,  the  wife  orthe  minister 
of  the  firet  eharch  in  Beverly.  Her  genuine  and 
dietlnfviihed  virtiaee  bad  woo  for  her  a  leputa- 
tioB,  and  eecnred  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a 
eoa6denee.  whkh  •nperttltion  itself  conid  not 
sully  oor  make.  Mr.  Hale  had  been  active  in  all 
the  previoiis  prooeedingt;  bat  he  knew  the  inno- 
eeaca  and  pietv  of  his  wife,  and  he  stood  forth 
between  her  and  the  storm  he  had  helped  to  raise ; 
•hhoofh  he  had  driven  it  on  while  others  were 
its  Tietime,  he  turned  and  resisted  it,  when  it 
barst  in  open  his  own  dwelling.  In  crying  oat 
span  Mrs.  Hale,  the  whole  eomnanity  was  con- 
vinced that  the  aecasers  had  perjured  themselves, 
and  from  that  moment  their  power  was  destroyed  t 
the  awfnl  delosion  ceased;  theearuin  fell,  ana 
a  dose  was  pat  to  one  of  the  noit  tremendoas 


tragedies  in  the  history  of  real  lilh.  The  wildeet 
storm,  ^rhaps,  that  ever  raged  in  the  moral 
world,  instantly  became  a  calm  ;  the  tidb  that 
had  threatened  to  overwhelm  everything  in  its 
fury,  sank  back  in  a  momeit  to  its  peacefol  bed. 
There  are  few,  if  any  other,  instances  in  history, 
of  a  revelation  of  opinion  and  feeling,  so  sadden, 
so  rapid,  and  so  complete.  The  images  and  vis- 
ions that  had  poesesssd  the  bewildered  imagina- 
tions of  the  people,  flitted  away  and  left  them 
standing  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  reason,  and 
their  senses,  and  they  could  have  exclaimed,  aa 
they  witnessed  them  passins  oflT,  in  the  language 
of  the  great  master  of  the  drama,  and  of  haman 
nature,  bat  that  their  rigid  pariun  principles, 
would  not,  it  is  presumed,  have  peunitted  them, 
even  in  that  moment  of  rascoe  and  deliverance, 
to  quote  Shakspeare — 


Ths  earth  hu  babbiM,  m  the  weiete  here, 
And  these  are  of  them :  they  raniehed 
Into  the  air,  and  what  eeemed  corporal. 
Melted  aa  breath  Into  the  wind.' 

There  are  two  inquiries  that  musthaveengagad 
the  meditations  of  all  reflecting  persons  who  have 
followed  me  thus  far.  One  is  this:  What  are  we 
to  think  of  thone  persons  who  commenced  and 
continued  the  accusaiioos, of  the  afflicted  children 
and  thoir  confederates.  Shocking  as  is  the  view 
it  presents  of  the  extent  to  which  honian  naturs 
can  be  carried  in  depravity,  I  am  constrained  to 
declare,  as  t  he  result  of  as  thorough  a  serotiny  as  I 
could  institute,  my  belief  that  this  dreadful  trans- 
action was  introduced  and  driven  on  by  wicked 
perjurv  and  wilful  malice.  Tlie  voung  girls  in  Mr. 
Farris*8  family  and  their  anociates,  on  several 
occasions,  Indicated  by  their  conduct  and  exprea- 
sions  that  they  wore  acting  a  part. 

It  mav  be  that,  in  some  instances,  the  steps 
the^  took  and  the  testimony  they  bore  may  be  ex- 
plained by  referring  to  the  mysterious  energiee  of 
the  imagination,  the  power  of  enthusiasm,  the 
influence  of  sympathy,  and  the  genera)  prevalence 
of  credulity,  ignorance,  superstition  and  fanat^ 
cism  at  the  time;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
when  they  began  they  had  any  idea  of  thetremea- 
dous  length  to  which  they  were  finally  led  on. 

It  was  perhaps  their  original  desian  to  gratify 
a  love  of  notorietv  or  of  mischief,  by  creating  a 
sensation  and  excitement  in  their  neighborhood, 
or  at  the  worst  to  wreak  their  vengeance  apoa 
one  or  two  individuals  who  had  o&nded  tMm. 
Tbej  soon,  however,  became  intoxicated  by  the 
terrible  success  of  their  imposture,  and  were 
swept  along  by  the  phrensy  they  had  oecasionsd. 
It  would  be  much  more  congenial  with  our  feel- 
ings to  believe  that  these  misguided  and  wretched 
young  persons  early  in  the  proceedings  became 
themselves  victims  of  the  delusion  into  which 
they  plunged  everv  one  else.  But  we  are  fbrbid* 
deo  to  form  this  charitable  judgment  by  the  man- 
ifestations of  art  and  contrivance,  of  deliberate 
canning  and  cool  malice  they  exhibited  to  the  end. 
Once  or  twice  they  were  caught  in  their  own 
snare,  and  nothing  but  the  bRodness  of  the  be- 
wildered community  saved  them  from  disgraceful 
exposure,  and  well  deserved  punishment.  They 
appeared  as  the  prosecutors  or  almost  every  poor 
creature  that  was  tried,  and  seemed  ready  to  near 
testimony  against  anv  one,  upon  whom  saspicioa 
might  happen  to  fklL  It  is  dreadful  to  reflect 
upon  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness,  if  thej 
were  conscious  of  imposture  throughout.  U 
seems  to  trascend  the  capabilities  of  human  crime. 
There  is,  perhaps  a  slumbering  element  in  the 
heart  of  man,  that  sleepe  forever  in  the  bosom  of 
the  innocent  and  good,  and  requires  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  great  sin,  to  wake  it  into  actioo,  bot 
which  when  once  aronsed.  Impels  the  transgressor 
onward  with  increasing  momentum,  as  tne  de- 
scending ball  is  accelerated  in  its  course.  It  may 
he  that  crime  begets  an  appetite  for  crime,  whica 
like  all  other  appetites  IsiiolqtiletedbotiBfUinsd 
by  gratifleation. 
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Tlie  foUowin^  extract  preients  a  new 
and  atartUng  view  of  the  proceedings 
during  this  infatuation,  and  one — were 
not  the  eyidence,* though  entireljr  cir- 
comstantial,  liable  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation— ^which  every  honest  mind 
wooldinsh  to  reject  at  once. 

Thwe  to  moKk  num  to  fear  that  to  a  groat 
titwaatbooflbctordsliboialodMigo.  Tho 
lar  tlMOloBroftkat  ported  MOMotad  Mooo- 

I  to  amUuoiM  and  •athuuaotio  iodividoalo 

1 r  tbo  poooikMDt  tmmkut  of  tbo  olorgy,  to 

briof  about  a^taio  of  thioa  ia  wbicb  tfaoix  ■pirit- 
nalpoiror  voold boMtaoddbplajod  to  a  gioator 
•stoat  than  beforo.  Tho  fioqooatly  ropoated 
wait  with  the  Indiant,  oapooaalW  tbs  ■trogf lo 
with  tho  ooitbratod  aad  horato  PhlHp,  had  pro- 
deeod  a  rolazod  and  lioonUooi  lUto  of  oMirali 


and  manoon  among  tho  peoplo.  This  appoait 
with  niffieioot  clearneM  ftom  the  doings  and  do- 
slaimtioos  of  tho  Roformiog  Synod  oonvened  at 
Boetoo  In  167A.  All  patriotic,  pioos  and  benevo- 
lent eltisens  #ere  distressed  at  tho  contemplation 
of  sueh  a  state  of  things,  and  many  attempts 
wore  made  to  arrest  tho  downward  moTomenta  of 
society.  It  was  thought  that  the  only  way  la 
wUeh  to  cheek  it,  was  to  restore  and  increase  tho 
inflosnoe  of  the  clergy,  that  throogh  them  the 
oommvnityat  large  might  be  brought  more  under 
the  sway  of  morarand  Christian  obligation.    The 


the  sway 
whole  maehiner) 


»bligat 
wry  of  a  religious  roormation,  so 
fiur  as  the  methods  for  producing  such  an  emct 


had  then  been  diseorereid.  were  put  into  operation 
'  m  a  lai 


simoluneously  and  on  a  lam  scale. 

In  the  year  I69S,  sMcialefforts  wet«  mKov  w 
renew  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in 
many  of  the  churches.  The  motives  of  those  who 
acted  in  these  measnres  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  purest  and  holiest  character.  But  there 
wore  net  wanting  iodividnals  who  were  willing 
to  abuse  the  opportunities  ollbred  by  the  general 
ozeilement  and  awakening  thus  produced.  It 
was  soon  discerned  by  those  ambitious  of  spirit- 
«al  influence  and  domination,  that  their  object 
eoold  bo  most  easily  achieved  by  carrying  the 
people  to  the  greatest  extreme  of  credulity,  fanati- 
cism, and  superstition. 

Opposition  to  prevailing  vices,  and  attempu  to 
loform  society,  were  considered  at  that  time  in 
the  light  of  a  conflict  with  Satan  himself,  and  he 
was  thought  to  bo  the  ablest  minister  who  had 
the  greatest  power  over  the  great  enemy,  who 
ooau  most  easily  and  effbctDaliy  avert  his  blows 
aad  counteract  his  baleful  influence. 

It  is  clear  that  Ur.  Mather  contemplated  tho 
witchcraft  delusion  as  having  been  the  initro- 
ment  in  promoting  a  revival  of  religion,  and  be 
was  inclined  to  boast  of  the  success  with  which 
it  had  hson  attended  as  sueh. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  resist  the  conviction,  that, 
aotwitheUnding  all  bis  attempu  to  appear  die- 
eatisfiod,  after  they  had  beeome  nnpopniar,  with 
the  oecarrenoes  in  the  Salem  trials,  he  looked  up- 
on them  with  secret  pleasure,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  bad  them  repeated  again  in 


la  addition  to  the  designing  exertions  of  ambi- 
tions eoelesiaetiesi  and  the  benevolent  aad  praise- 
worthy offorU  of  those  whose  only  aim  was  to 
promote  a  real  and  thorough  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, all  the  passions  of  oui  nature  stood  ready 
to  throw  their  concentrated  energy  into  the  ex- 
citement, (as  they  ever  will  do  whatever  may  be 
its  character,)  so  soon  as  it  became  soflieiently 
strong  to  encourage  their  action. 

The  whole  force  of  popular  superstition,  all  the 
fanatical  propeositioi  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded 
moltitnde  onited  with  the  bait  feelings  of  our 
nature  to  heighten  the  Airy  of  the  storm.    Piety 


was  indignaat  aft  Iho  i 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  was  r 
treme  of  agitation  and  apprefaensiMi,  ia  w  Hasrn 
ing  such  a  daring  and  floioe  assaok  by  tho  dsvil 
aad  his  adhereoU  upon  the  ehnivhoB  md  the 
oanee  of  the  foepel.  Virtve  was  shoekod  at  tha 
tremendous  guilt  of  thoee  who  wore  holievodto 
have  entered  the  diabolieal  coofodoiacy;  whilo 
public  order  and  eeenrity  stood  of  heat,  amai* 
tho  invisible,  tho  snpomatural,  the  latlHiial,  aid, 
apparsotly,  tho  irreeistihie  attacko  that  wsm 
making  upon  tho  foandatioBe  of  aoeiaty.  la 
baleful  combination  with  principlee,  good  it 
thoBoeelvos,  thus  urging  the  pasaieM  iota  wM 
operation,  there  were  all  tho  wtekad  aad  ▼islms 
alfoeUona  to  which  humanity  is  hahlB.  Theoleg- 
ical  bitterness,  personal  antmoeitioB,  loeal  eaa- 
tiovoniee,  private  Aods,  hmg  dwriAad  gradgts. 
aad  proiesaiooal  ioaloaslsa,  msbsd  forwiidl,  aad 
raised  their  diaeordoat  votoee,  to  awoB  tte  heni- 
ble  din;  credulHy  rose  with  ita  awootious  aad 
over  expanding  form,  on  tlie  mine  of  trath,  reasea 
and  the  senses ;  malignity  end  enmity  rede  tif« 
vmphaot  throogh  the  storm,  lif  whooe  Ihiy  wwnf 
mlHand  geatle  eeatimeat  had^eeashipwieijtof; 
and  revenge,  sasiling  in  the  midat  of  the  tessBSsI, 
woleomed  ita  deeolaUng  wrath  as  Rdaaha4tte 
mangled  objects  of  He  hate  aJoog  the  almiei 

The  remainder  of  the  first  lecture  is 
devoted  to  a  brief  account  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  some  of  the  deluded^  after 
the  storm  had  subsided,  to  repair  the 
damage  they  had  occasioiied.  Tlieir 
actions,  and,  especially,  their  publiea- 
tions, — we  speak  only  of  those  which 
Mr.  Upham  has  mentioned — tfhrd  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  character  of 
times.  They  indicate  unfeigned  sorrow, 
and  are  sufficiently  humiliating  in  the 
terms  to  have  satisfied  any  welingof 
resentment  which  might  have  remained 
among  the  families  of  the  injured. 

The  second  lecture  contains  a  concise 
account  of  Witchcraft  in  Etuone,  in 
which  a  more  enlarged  view  is  taxen  of 
the  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  progress  of  Demonology,  fiom  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  perio<u ;  for  Witch- 
craft was  punished  in  Europe,  long  after 
the  people  of  New-England  bad  become 
satisfiea  that  it  was  an  imposition,  and, 
probablv,  the  charge  <a  Witchcraft 
would  have  been  as  dangerooa  to  the 
accuser,  as  it  formerly  was  to  the  ac- 
cused. To  the  scholar,  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  raluable  part  of  the  Tt^nnie; 
but  both  lectures  contain  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  eloquence,  as  well  as 
much  infonnation,  and  they  are  wdl 
calculated  to  make  ua  acknowledge  that 
'<  Truth  is  stran^^e— stranger  than  fic- 
tion." The  imagination  of  a  sane  naa 
would  nerer  have  produced  a  Teluns 
like  this  record  of  ftcts. 

We  trust  Mr.  Upham  has  lectured  his 
printers  upon  the  imprtmriety  of  saying, 
<<Mr.  Ferris'  Family,^  "Mr.  Lewis' 
history,"  *'  King  James'  Ptrltament," 
dec.  Such  inaccuracies  tncticate  a  bar- 
barous want  of  lettera. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the 
late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  Secretary 
€]f  the  Americao  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  delivered 
and  publishea  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Auxili- 
ary Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
New- York  and  Brooklyn.  By  Gar- 
diner Spring,  T}^J>, 

^  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  produc- 
tion, to  present  to  our  readers — what 
we  have  in  vain  attempted  to  procure, 
originally,  from  several  individuals — a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Evarts,  whose  death 
took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
puUication  of  the  first  number  of  this 
magazine.  It  is  a  truism,  repeated  by 
Dr.  Spring,  that  "  it  is  the  allotment 
of  some  men  to  live  after  they  are 
dead  ;'*  and  every  one  may  ask^  with 
him,  "  Why  should  not  the  name  of 
such  a  man  be  embalmed  in  the' recol- 
lection of  those  he  has  left  on  earth  ? 
and  why  should 

•  lltotory,  to  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Beeoldontbi*?* '* 

Dr.  Spring's  **  Tribute"  views  Mr. 
Evarts  chie%  in  a  religious  character. 
It  was,  doubtless,  as  an  active  and  con- 
■cientiouB  agent  of  a  Missionary  Society 
that  he  labored  most  ;  and  to  promote 
the  ultimate  objects  of  tliat  society  he 
made  ahnost  every  faculty  subservient, 
and  devoted  almost  every  moment  of 
his  life.  In  that  respect,  he  was,  as 
Dr.  Spring  beautifully  expresses  it, 
"  like  the  bush  in  Horeb — consuming, 
but  not  consumed."  But  Mr.  Evarts 
was  a  man  who  would  have  been  a 
good  study  for  a  painter  of  intellectual 
portraits.  His  learning  was  extensive, 
his  acquirements  various,  and  his  taste 
in  belies  lettres  delicate  and  refined. 
As  a  politician,  too,  he  was  worthy  of 
a  rank  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
patriotic,  though  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  so  entirelv  devoted  did  not  permit 
him  to  mingle  actively  in  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  elections  and  the  petty 
squabbles  of  every-day  politics.  In  the 
following  extracts  we  have  endeavored 
to  connect  the  biographical  details  in 
Dr.  Spring's  discourse,  confining  our- 
selves entirely  to  his  language. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  born  of  respoctable,  hot  humble 
parentsfe,  In  th«  town  of  Sunderland,  Vermont, 
the  3d  of  February,  1781.    At  the  age  of  ten 


jaan,  be  removed  with  hit  father  to  Georgia,  in 
the  same  State,  where  he  completed  the  usual 
BngKih  education,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
tb*  Latin  lancuase.  In  January,  17$)8,  he  was 
Mat  to  Baal  Ouildrord,  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
em,  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  college,  under 
the  lattlon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  minister 
of  the  place ;  and  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
ha  eatarad  Yala  College,  then  under  the  super- 


intendenca  of  the  lata  Preeident  Dwight.  Rig 
journal  at  this  period,  though  verv  brief^ exhibits 
many  indications  of  a  thinking,  independent  mind, 
that  felt  the  rcs^nsibility  of  guiding  and  formiof 
lt»clf  upon  a  high  standard  of  ezcelJeoce.  Hie 
cunverxion  toolc  place  during  a  remarkable  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  college^ 
durinjj  his  senior  year,  in  the  winter  of  J801-3; 
and  ill  the  April  following,  ho  made  a  public  pro* 
fession  uf  religion,  and  united  himself  with  the 
church  in  the  college.  At  the  time  his  claas 
gradua(€Hl,  in  180*2,  be  united  with  those  of  his 
classmates  who  were  professors  of  religion,  in  a 
mutual  coceRaRt,a  copy  of  which  has  been  found 
among  bis  privale  papers,  to  pray  for  each  other, 
to  learn  one  another's  circumataneea,  and  to  cor- 
respond with,  and  counsel  one  another,  in  subae- 
quent  life.  After  leaving  college,  he  engaged  ia 
DO  settled  employment  till  April,  1800,  when  he 
becamo  tlie  instrncter  of  an  academv,in  the  town 
of  Peacham,  in  his  native  Btato,  and  continued  in 
tliirt  charge  till  near  the  close  of  March,  1004. 
Shortly  subseriuent  to  this,  and  aOer  a  short  visit 
to  his  father's  family,  he  returned  to  New  Haven, 
and  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  law  in  tba 
office  of  the  late  Judge  Chaoncey.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  J8i)G,  he  took  the  oath  of  admission  to 
the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  for  the  nractioe  of 
his  prores^ion  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  la 
May,  1810,  be  removed  to  Boaton,  for  the  double 
purpufe  of  taking  the  editorial  ebargf  of  a  liU 
eraiy  and  rcligiou*  monthly  publication,  and  pnr- 
Buiitg  the  duties  of  his  professioiL  He  contioDod 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Panoplist  till 
the  work  was  disronlinued  in  1820,  and  was  him^ 
s^'lfthc  autlinr  of  a  lar«e  part  of  the  original  ar- 
ticles and  rpvifiws  In  iliat  highly  respectable  work. 
At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerieaa 
Rctunl  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Mr  Evarts  was  elected  a  member  of  that  body, 
and  Qt  the  same  meeting  was  chosen  their  Treas- 
urer, and  a  membor  of  their  Executive Committaa. 
In  September,  IB'^l,  he  was  also  appointed  their 
Corrciipoiiding  Secretary,  in  which  office  ha  re- 
mained to  tlip  time  of  his  death.  In  thedischarge 
of  ihfl  duties  of  this  office,  he  visited  the  Cbarokae 
and  Choctaw  nations,  in  1824,  and  tbe  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  again  in  18S2& 
In  the  duties  of  this  office,  also,  he  spent  three  or 
four  winters  in  the  city  of  Washington,  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  where  his  principal  otH 
ject  was  to  exert  an  influence  in  favor  of  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and 
especially  their  protection  from  oppressive  legis- 
lation. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Evarts  had  been  declining 
for  more  than  a  year  iirvvious  to  his  decease. 
During  the  winter  of  ISOIKiO,  though  feeble,  and 
evidently  neeciing  the  benefit  of  relaxation  and  a 
warm  climate,  he  continued  his  labors  at  the 
Misfiionory  Kooms  till  about  the  1st  of  April, 
when  he  repaired  again  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 1'hc  debrtte  bn  the  Indian  bill  wss  just  com- 
mcmcinz.  The  excitement  and  labor  of  the  montha 
of  April  and  May  were  intense;  and  he  returned 
to  Boston,  with  his  health  little,  if  at  all,  im- 
proved. During  the  summer  and  early  part  of 
the  autumn,  he  wh!<  laboriously  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  publish- 
ing the  speeches  on  the  Indian  bill,  writing  oo 
tlie  Indian  question,  and  attending  to  the  com* 
mon  business  at  the  Missionary  Kooms.  After 
tho  Annual  Me<^ling  of  the  Board,  these,  or  simi- 
lar labors,  continued ;  and  added  to  these,  he 
spent  a  fortnight  at  New  Bedford,  superintending 
the  en)harktttion  of  a  reinforcement  to  tbe  Sanf 
wich  Islands  mission.  Here  he  was  exposed  to 
cold  and  storms,  and  exerted  btmaelf  in  writing 
and  addressing  publio  assemblies  In  the  vicioity 
on  the  subject  of  missions.  Ha  retttrnad  froai 
New  Bedford,  December  99tb,  muck  debilitated, 
and  ruuld  labor  only  at  intervals  aA,erwards. 
He,  however,  wrote  the  atcmorial  of  tba  Board  to 
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CoofreM,  ia  behalf  of  th«  Inditoi,  while  he  wai 
■o  weak,  at  every  hour  or  two  to  be  obH;^  to  lie 
down  and  real.  He  wrote,  alao,  a  number  of  im- 
portant lettera.  Hit  last  totter,  asCorrpiipondinj 
oecretarY  of  the  Board,  waa  written  to  the  mis- 
•ionartes  in  the  Chernkee  nation,  relative  to  their 
rettoviny,  or  remaining,  abd  pxpoarng  themaelvea 
to  the  penalty  oflli**  Iuwr  of  Georgia. 

Advised  by  Ki«  pbyxician  thit  a  voyage  to  • 
wftrmer  climate  was  the  only  probable  means  of 
fesloriBf  his  health,  he  took  passage  for  the 
Mand  or  Cuba,  on  the  15th  of  February,  and 
reached  Havana,  after  a  favorable  voyage,  on  the 
SM  of  March.  But  his  health  was  not  improved. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Havana  and  Matan- 
sas,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  onjoving 
•very  advantage  of  climate,  exercise,  and  kino 
attention  of  friends,  he  took  passage  for  Savao- 
oah,  and  arrived  there  on  the  i24th  cw  April,  much 
•zbausted  by  the  voya^  In  a  few  days  his 
■vmptoms  became  alarming,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Charleston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  third  day, 
mueh  exhausted  by  disease  and  pain.  Up  to  this 
time,  both  he  himself  and  his  physicians  had  mis- 
takeo  the*  nature  of  his  disease.  Tbete  were  now 
•videat  indications  of  hit  being  in  the  last  stages 
of  a  eoosnmption.  While  in  CharloMton,  he  re- 
ceived every  possible  attention  from  eminent  phy- 
■ieiana,  and  numerous  friends.  He  continued 
■leadily  to  grow  weaker,  often  enduring  great 
bodily  p^n,  till  11  o'clock  on  the  teuthof  Ma^, 
when  his  spirit  wss  peimitied  to  leave  her  frail, 
Mfthly,  dissolved  tabernacle,  and  enter  on  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  haoda, 
•temai  in  the  heavens. 

Dr.  Spring  rel&tes,  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  an  eloquence  pecul- 
iarly striking,  the  death-bed  scenes  of 
Mr.  Evarts.  He  did  not  die  suddenly, 
but  had  sufficient  time  for  deliberate 
thought,  nor  in  such  a  state  of  physical 
debility,  or  intellectual  tumult,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  estimating  things  accord- 
ing to  their  real  value  ;  but  he  possess- 
eoa  large  share  of  sobriety  of  mind, 
and  cool  reflection.  He  had  a  strong 
impression  of  the  scenes  that  were  be- 
fore him,  and  they  animated  and  in- 
yigorated  all  his  hopes.  His  mind  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  he  endeavored  to 
collect  his  thoughts  to  perform  the  last 
act  of  life — ^to  die — as  became  his 
character  and  professions. 

In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  E^arts,  Dr.  Spring  dwells 
with  most  emphasis  on  his  piety.  It 
would  be  .difficult  to  epitomize  the 
history  and  description  of  this  trait  in 
his  character — a  task  that  we  may  be 
excused  from  undertaking,  as  no  doubt, 
the  whole  discourse  is  extensively  cir- 
culated among  his  friends.  But  we 
copy  entire  the  sketch  of  his  intellechuU 
character — a  topic  which  comes  more 
directly  within  the  scope  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  in  regard  to  which,  there 
will  probably  be  no  discordant  opinions. 

The  inulltetual  ekaructer  of  Mr.  Evarts  was 
distinf  uished  for  strong  powers  of  reasoning,  great 
elearness  and  preciHiun,  and  remarkable  sound- 
QMiand  eompBBhensiyenoss  of  judgment.  He 
poisaaied  large  and  rieh  treasures  of  original 
Choof  hi,  and  grsat  poweri  of  illctttration.    He 


had  great  activity  and  eopionsoMi  of  mind.  Rm 
was  remarkably  capable  of  making  bb  eztstin^ 
stock  of  ideas  extensive  materiab  of  know!edg«. 
Kvery  thought  lie  acquiied  added  to  his  capital, 
and  was  immediately  put  out  at  iotereot.  Bo 
had  a  taste  for  literary  and  scientific  pwraaita, 
and  engaged  in  them  with  great  ardor  aod  waL 
He  was  fond  of  speculation,  and  yec  ho  mna  no 
theorist.  Rarely  do  habits  of  abatractioo  and 
habits  of  business  unite,  as  thev  wn 
him.  His  talent  for  minute  ana  rapid 
tion  was  not  exceeded  even  by  bis  talont  for  oom- 

Grison  and  arrangemmit.  Bat  what  wms  pee«- 
ir  in  the  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Evarts 
was  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  sevaral  fkeoltiei 
of  his  mind  to  each  other.  He  oooe  said  to  a 
friend,  that,  in  earl^  life,  be  was  meltoed  to  he 
hasty  and  positive  in  his  judgmeot.  Bot  a  i«- 
markable  balance  was  observable  in  tba  powers 
and  operations  of  his  mind.  At  alnost  may  mo- 
ment, he  could  apply  his  mind  to  almost  aay  sab- 
ject;  could  pursue  that  subject  at  pleasaro;  co«M 
change  it  for  another,  and  resume  it  at  any  tisne, 
and  almoat  in  any  place,  and  in  the  aaow  strain 
of  sentiment,  however  elevated.  His  awoMry 
was  remarkably  tenacious— very  reoMurkably  so 
for  dates,  considering  the  strength  of  hie  powers 
for  general  analysis,  reasoning,  and  iodgaieat. 

ao  had  a  ^reai  taste  for  sUtistieafohaervatioBs 
and  calculations, and  indeed  for  the  whole  scjeoec 
of  political  economy.  Such  was  hia  genios  aod 
taste  for  illustrating,  and  tneuleating  a  Chriatiaa 
system  of  political  economy — a  systom  foaodad 

3n  the  great  law,  •*  As  ye  would  that  men  sfaoold 
o  ontu  ^ou,  do  ye  even  so  to  them** — that  soose 
of  hi«  friends  seriously  thought  it  might  beeomo 
his  duty  to  relinquisih  his  particoUr  eomieetioa 
with  the  Bolrd  of  Foreign  Miasioos,  and  devoto 
himself  to  the  conducting  of  a  paper,  which  shooM 
have  for  its  leading  object  a  reformat ioa  in  tbo 
maxims,  rules,  aod  adminiatation  of  civil  govoro- 
ment. 

He  made  a  frequent  and  rigoroDs  oae  of  the 
pen,  on  a  great  variety  of  topice,  and  was  among 
the  best  writers  of  the  age.  Ho  wrote  tiM  easays 
on  the  Indian  question,  signed  William  l^mn:  a 
fact  which  enr«>ls  his  name  among  the  frioods  of 
humanity,  and  will  give  it  a  place  hi  the  history 
of  his  country,  when  theopfH'eaaorsof  the  Indians 
shall  have  passed  away  like  tbo  ebaffof  the  am- 
mer  threshing-floor.  A  glance  at  the  liat  of  his 
publications,  with  a  kno%vledge  of  their  charaetec 


will  show  an]r  one,  that  he  had  i 
mind  to  investigate  and  reflect  upon  a  great  va- 
riety tif  sttbiecu,  and  with  unconuMB  aecvraqy 
and  force.  It  was  in  this  school  of  actual  labor 
that  he  acquired  the  ability  to  write  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  thought,  extent  of  knowtodge,  variefy 
and  appropriateness  of  il  lost  rat  ion<,  and  force  of 
diction,  which  characterised  hia  prodactioiis  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  oompoaing  for 
the  press,  which  he  did  to  a  creat  extent,  his 
page  was  osunlly  fair,  seMora  tnterKned,  rare^ 
copied.  His  meet  c^brated  compoaitioiie  were 
written  amid  many  interruptiona.  The  foculliaB 
of  his  mind  operated  with  so  much  ease  to  faiai- 
self,  that  a  great  mental  effort  in  the  oae  of  his 
pen  did  not  produce  that  decree  of  bodily  ex- 
haustion, which  is  frequent  in  idmi,  evao  of  a 
more  vigorous  frame.  After  writing  iotenaaly 
for  hours,  he  was  perfectly  fresh  for  eooversatioo, 
for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  relish,  whmever  he 
had  access  to  minds  congenial  with  his  owv. 
This  lialance  of  mind,  with  the  strength  of  iu 
several  powers,  enabled  him,  altboMgh  of  a  slen- 
der constitution,  to  write  more  boors  a  day,  tak- 
ing one  day  with  another,  than  almoat  any  other 
man. 

As  a  public  speaker  he  was  asaolT  aod  easr- 
getic     In  deliberative  assomblies  and  in  exten- 

Eoraneous  discussion,  he  was  very  jonly  eele* 
rated.   Thoush  he  was  by  no  means  disttnguishad 
for  an  easy  aod  melliflaona  attaraaoe,  or  fat  thoas 
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dMnw  of  panon  tod  a«Uoa,  wbkh  eomtitata 
•toqvenee;  jret  every  man  listened  to  him  with 
tte  daepeet  attention, and  fell  that  he  waa  listen- 
ia^  to  a  bold  and  commanding  orator,  lie  bad  a 
thin,  apare,  oogainljr  person;  there  was  nothing 
Id  his  manner  fascinating  or  even  popular ;  yet 
he  never  spoke  without  indicating  the  masculine 
texture  of  bis  mind,  and  rarely  withoot  an  energy 
that  made  deep,  and  aometimea  overwhelming 


A  Sermon,  delivered  before  the 
Congregational  Society,  in  West- 
Bridffewater,  27th  February,  1831, 
the  £ord'8  Day,  after  the  interment 
of  their  Minister,  the  Rev.  John 
Reed,  D.  D.  By  R.  M.  Hodges, 
Minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  in  Bridgewater. 

The  Tenerable  clergyman,  whose 
decease  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  discoorse,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Reed,  and  was  born  at  Fram- 
iagham,  Mass.  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1751.  In  1768,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
entered  Tale  College,  and  received,  in 
1772,  its  irst  literary  de^ee.  He  con- 
turned  at  that  institution,  pursuing 
stadies  preparatory  to  the  profession  of 
the  ministry,  for  two  years.  Between 
t^  period  of  his  leaving  New-Haven, 
and  that  of  his  settlement,  he  was  em- 
ployed one  year  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
Haval  service  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  1780,  he  was  ordained 
in  Bridgewater,  as  associate  pastor 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Perkins.  About 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Dr.  Reed  was 
nasociated  with  the  principal  statesmen 
mnd  politicians,  .whose  hearts  were  filled 
with  anxiety  and  forebodings  respect- 
ing the  safety  and  permanency  of  our 
cirH  and  political  institutions.  The  at- 
temtioa,  which  be  then  gave  to  public 
afikirs,  his  sagacitv,  his  firmness,  and 
candor,  commanded  great  respect  and 
influence.  He  was  elected  a  represent- 
ative to  Congress  in  1794,  and  held 
that  office  by  subsequent  re-elections, 
far  the  term  of  six  years.  This  politi- 
eal  distinction  was  not  one  of  his  own 
aeeking,  for  he  never  sought  distinction 
as  a  politician,  either  in  the  hall  of 
legislation  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  He  was  called  to  serve  the 
state  as  a  representative  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  his  immediate  con- 
stituents. His  usefulness  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  mere  fulfilment  of  his  politi- 
cal trust.  In  his  private  character  so 
sedate,  and,  at  the  same  time  so  child- 
like and  firee  from  guile  and  ostenta- 
tion-; in  his  views  of  religion  so  clear 
and  eoniistent ;  in  his  interconrae  with 
others,  so  sober,  sincere  and  kind,— he 


exerted  a  healthful  and  moral  power, 
and  won  afiection  and  esteem.  The 
knowledge,  which,  while  a  member  of 
Congress,  he  acquired  of  men  and 
things,  and  of  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion on  the  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers, aided  his  mind  in  thi^t  discrimina- 
tion, for  which  it  was  ever  distinoiiish- 
ed.  As  a  Christian  Philanthropist  he 
loved  his  country,  and  cherished  a 
deep  interest  in  the  civil,  religious,  and 
political  rights  of  man,  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life.  He  was  never  satis- 
fied with  anv  sentiments,  drawn  from 
second  hand  or  subordinate  authority, 
on  any  subject,  and  especiallv  on  tJEie 
subject*  of  religion,  when  he  could 
have  access  to  the  highest  authority  it- 
self. It  was  with  him,  a  primary  prin- 
ciple of  rodral  obligation  to  seek  out  and 
ayail  himself  of  all  the  aids  and  Ughta 
which  had  been  given  for  the  investi- 
gation and  discovery  of  truth.  His 
uzoughts,  when  expressed  in  formal 
discourse,  were  apposite  and  full  of 
meaning,  solemn  and  impressive.  He 
selected  the  plainest  and  simplest  lan- 
guage, always  sacrificing  everv  orna- 
ment to  perspicuity,  for  he  lovea  truth 
above  all  things.  He  made  no  display 
of  imagination,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
play  the  orator  in  manner  and  gesture. 
His  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  so  just  and  accurate,  that  they 
have  been  highly  respected,  and  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  courts  and 
judges.  A  result  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  drawn  up  by  him,  has  been,  in 
substance,  adopted  as  the  foundation  of 
an  important  leading  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  JVlassachusetts.  He 
excelled  as  a  controversialist.  His  re- 
ligious sentiments  were  of  that  class 
now  distinctively  known  by  the  name 
of  Unitarian.  In  1803,  he  received 
from  Brown  University  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His 
usefulness,  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life,  was  much  impaired,  by  one  of 
the  heaviest  afflictions  that  can  befall 
our  physical  nature — the  loss  of  si^ht, 
by  an  mspissation  of  the  crystalline  nu- 
mor  of  the  eye,  denominated  *'  catar- 
act." To  remove  this  malady,  he  sub- 
mitted, with  wonderful  fortitude,  to 
two  very  painful,  but  ineffectual. opera- 
tions upon  his  eyes  ;  but  he  had  re- 
sources within  himself,  provided  in  hit 
brighter  days,  from  which  he  could  de- 
rive intellectual  enjoyment,  and  it  was 
often  remarked  with  surprise  by  his 
friends,  how  rich  and  retentive  was 
his  memory,  and  with  w^hat  facility  he 
could  avail  himself  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  he  had  acquired.    Notwith- 
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standing,  his  blindness,  he  continned 
to  officiate  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  His  final  sickness  was  of 
short  duration.  Sensible  that  the  hour 
of  dissolution  was  approaching,  he  gave 
directions  respecting  his  funeral,  and, 
with  expressions  of  tenderness  and  the 
kindest  counsel,  he  bade  farewell  to 
those,  whom  nature  and  -  affection  had 
made  near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1831,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifly-&st  of  nis  ministry.  Dr.  Reed 
published  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, a  volume  entitled  *<  An  Apology 
for  the  rite  of  Infant  Baptism,"  and 
some  other  religious  tracts.  He  preach- 
ed the  Dudieian  Lecture,  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  1^12,  which  was  not  printed. 

The  sermon,  announced  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  has  supplied  the  facts 
and  most  of  the  language  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  whole  performance 
will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  the 
friends,  to  whom  Dr.  Reed  was  an  Ob- 
ject of  great  and  sincere  veneration, 
while  living,  and  of  grateful  remem- 
brance, when  dead. 

The  Moral  Class  Book;  or  the 
Law  of  Morals;  derived  from  the 
created  Universe,  and  from  Revealed 
Relij^ion.  Intended  for  Schools.  By 
William  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

This  is  unlike  all  other  books  of  this 
kind  ;  it  is  shorter  and  more  adapted  to 
general  use.  There  is  a  fund  of^ either 
philosophy  or  common  sense  in  the  au- 
thor's observations,  and  much  good  ad- 
vice concerning  common  affairs,  which 
makes  the  most  useful  and  agreeable 
part  of  the  work ;  and  this  part  miffht 
to  advantage  occupy  the  somewhat 
large  space  that  is  taken  up  in  proving 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  df 
this  few  people  reouire  evidence,  and 
to  those  that  do,  all  evidence  would  be 
unsatisfactory. 

The  social  duties  are  very  clearly  and 
feelingly  insisted  on ;  and  the  treatise 
has  the  more  authority  in  coming  from 
one  who  performs  them  so  well.  If 
there  are  no  new  principles  found  in 
the  Moral  Class  Book,  it  is  because  there 
is  there  little  terra  incognita  ;  the  chart 
is  perfect;  and  the  best  treatises  are 
those  that  the  best  instruct  us  how  to 
carry  sail.  The  work  may  be  safely  plac- 
ed m  the  hands  of  youth  by  the  most 
•erupulons  sectarian,  without  fear  of  con- 
tamination ;  and  we  think  tliat  even  a 
good  man  may  read  Mr.  Sullivan's  book 
with  advantage,  and  rise  up  firom  it 
with  his  better  qualities  fortified. 


An  Epitome  of  Universal  Gec^^ra- 
phy,  or  a  Description  of  the  vanoos 
Countries  of  the  Globe ;  with  a  view 
of  their  Political  Condition  at  the 
present  time.    By  Nathan  Hale. 

The  name  of  the  author,  we  presome, 
is  the  best  assurance,  that  so  far  asfikcts 
are  concerned,  this  is  an  authentic 
work ;  or  rather  that  it  was  such,  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  For  although 
less  than  **one  little  year*'  has  elapMd 
since  its  publication,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  civil  geogra^y 
of  the  earth,  which  are  of  an  important 
character.  In  France,  for  instance,  al- 
though the  prominent  features  of  the 
ancient  government  are  retained,  yet 
the  administrators  have  been  changed ; 
and  Poland  has  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  independent  gOTem- 
ment.  'These  changes,  however,  have 
become  almost  as  oniinary  as  the  oper»> 
tions  of  nature.  It  is  true,  as  the  author 
says,  that  '*  the  science  of  Geognph/ 
is  peculiarly  progressive,"  the  nomber 
and  variety  of  facts  is  infinite,  and  it 
requires  perpetual  labor  to  keep  a  record 
of  its  changes.  The  subsequent  rise  or 
fall  of  a  kingdom,  therefore,  can  be  no 
objection  to  a  geographical  work  which 
was  complete<ra  tew  months  ago ;  for, 
unless  the  earth  ''and  all  that  it  in- 
habit" shall  stand  still  as  the  Son  dad 
above  Gibeon,  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  commencement  of  a  geographi- 
cal work  will  be  correct  at  the  time  the 
volume  is  concluded.  The  present  work 
is  all  that  it  assumes  to  be,  an  Epitome 
of  Geography  ;  and  as  accurate  as  it 
is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  ta 
make  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  notioee 
of  each  country  are  necessarily  brief,  but 
they  are  as  comprehensive  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  olan  of  the  work,  and 
sufficiently  so  n>r  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction in  the  common  course  of  edu- 
cation ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  read  an 
elaborate  work  upon  general  nognr 
phy ,  is  comparatively  few.  Brief  as  the 
notices  are,  they  embody  some  account 
of  every  country  on  the  globe,  its  do- 
mestic and  foreign  possessione,  riven, 
mountains,  soil,  climate,  inhabitants, 
government,  religion,  education,  financ- 
es, defences,  commerce,  towns,  im- 
provements, &c.  &c.  There  are  abo 
sixty  maps,  sufficientlv  accnnte  sad 
full  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  re- 
lative positions  and  distances  of  jdaces, 
and  questions  prepared  by  tiie  anther 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  stodents ; 
and  this  whole  veinme  i»  wM  lor  one 
dollar. 
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Poems^  bj  Alonzo  Le\i'is. 

A  resDectable  duodecimo  of  about  two 
hundred  pB|re8,  embellished  with  a  lith- 
ogntphic  likeuesa  of  the  author,  by  Pen- 
dleton. A  short  and  modest  preface 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  author's 
notions  of  what  Poetry  ought  to  be,  and 
what  are  its  most  appropriate  subjects. 
There  is  no  aJSected  sensitiveness  in  re- 
gard to  criticism,  nor  any  sickening  or 
untrue  apologry  for  the  publication.  His 
modesty  and  independence  are  both  to 
be  applauded.  The  Poems  are  chiefly 
sliortr--written  apparently  with  great 
care  in  the  Tersincation— on  ordmary 
topics— and,  if  they  do  not  excite  ad- 
mufttion  by  exhibitions  of  miraculous 
powers,  they  will  produce  no  ayer- 
sion  by  affectation  of  pathos  or  abor- 
tire  attempts  at  sublimity.  They  are 
pious,  moral,  social,  and  affectionate  in 
their  character  and  tendency,  and  pre- 
cisely, we  imagine,  what  the  author  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  two  pieces 
here  given  are  taken  almost  at  random. 

I  asB  thj  power,  eternal  God  I 
&ifm«Bd  «poo  Htm  dark  Uaa  tkr ; 
The  treea  that  on  the  mountain*  nod, 
Tby  name  in  irttiapen  liffa. 
Tke  mm  (hat  loik  throiui  buminr  •cnee. 
Shinea  to  Ulume  thy  teauJe't  dam : 
In  aU  thy  vaiM  w^in  ftnee 
Marka  oftl^  Ncict  bomt. 

TJt  dwvIlHif  li  yon  distant  itar, 
l%8t  bama  with  Kane  pettepUre  ny : 
Til*  cofoet  ia  thy  ilanUnr  car, 
CawiBrJBir  en  Ita  way. 
I  view  thee  fai  the  spienrtkl  arch, 
Tbnt  ahines  apon  the  nunmer  cloud : 
I  tear  the  ftetaiepa  of  thy  naidi 
In  the  atorm  thunder  loud. 

That  looka  upon  the  world  below ; 
And  when  the  nerthen  Mraamen  dance, 
TMne  ta  the  loMiraa  glow.  ' 

ne  flaminr  night  ar^  ahowi  thy  iklll: 
Tlqr  bMaihlmpck  the  terapert'a  raar ; 
And  aa  I  learn  thy  pace 
1  tmnUe  and  adoie. 


rUl. 


M I  then  art  ereiT  where  >  1  Me 
Thy  taaoty  b  the  deep  hued  flower: 
Thy  acreaffth  ia  ahown  myrtertoaaly 
In  the  dread  earthi{nalke'a  power. 
Iviaw  tby  nulad  hand  in  wavea, 
That  notly  Mm  the  pebbled  abore: 
Or  rollfaw  o*cr  their  ocean  fxmraa, 
la  vnthfbl  aoffuiih  nar. 

TV  dMt  fieen  plnea  that  ImI  the  bnew, 
Talk  ofthee  to  the  ibreat  rill:  ' 

Ajd  aigto  tornnta  when  they  tnem, 
Dbplayth/wiadomatlll.  ' 

ne  taitda  that  raise  the  monlaf  hymn, 
M,  as  they  ehant,  an  impulse  proud : 
TVy  catch  the  lire  of  seraphim. 
JUulepeak  of  thee  aloud. 

All  natme  has  a  Hrinf  rofee, 

Tto  wisdom  and  thy  praise  to  show. 

gamo* tfc^jBwdnese I  adntra. 
When  I  bebofi  the  sacrad  plan, 
.That  feraed  the  souj  of  tiuU  tkn. 
And  bade  It  lire  fat  man. 

Tneh  M,  Oh  God  I  thy  truth  to  know, 
TeseehowTaatthyr^-- -  -  ' 


-w— w  ..w  .«_.  MJ.7  mam. 

Thy  manj  to  my  apirit  s 

AndUdmysoufrepoee. 

lUooM  the  «park  thy  hand  has  dnwn 

frmn  the  dtwp  realm  when  spMu  strajL 

And  lee  it  ne«  thn  Uodlihf  dnm  ^ 

Of  Beavea^  ImoHnial  dayT 
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THEY  HEARD  HIS  WORDS  WITH  SCORN. 
They  iwaKl  his  words  with  scorn,  and  cried.  "  Is  thia  net 
Joeeph's  son  ?  .       •  •«•  aw* 

And  whence  hath  he  the  wondrous  power  to  be  some  miAtv 
one  ?  •"»«•/■ 

Are  not  his  brethxen  here  with  us,  and  who  hath  ever  seen 
The  day  a  noble  deed  was  done  by  aerrile  Namreae  V* 

The  humble  soiTever  bowed  his  head,  and  vasabjr  throacfc 
the  crowd,  ""'  "■""■■ 

With  patience  saw  their  aconiful  smllee,  and  heard  th^ 
uunUngs  loud ;  ^^  ^" 

He  saw  the  ox  ratumlog  to  his  owner's  niifatly  shed. 

But  found  no  friendly  dweUing  there  to  iw  hL  w^  bead. 

^  **wf  *^"'  '''**"  Codron's  brook  dirhles  the  hombl* 

^^  **S2'"***'  '"^"^  ^  '*'**^  ***"*•  ******  ***  vfwaiag 
He  entered'then  a  nrdeo  lone,  whose  gate  inrited  thera. 
And  kneelmgspeni  the  tedious  nifht  in  wlitod*  and  ptaymV. 
H"*'^J«M«»y»"«>tthe  dreadful  07  that  mnt  the  yieldfaiff 

And  saw  ye  not  the  gathering  gloom  00  frees  of  despah-  f 
And  mark  ye  not  the  astonished  dead,  slow-buBSuTfrom 

iheu-gmves,  " 

^°*^' w  *?  ***  WndUnf  "Mth  beares  high  like  ro|. 

^™*  "flS^  ?* ""  '**  *"**  ^"'^^  '^*****  •y*  ■«•  "yw  «f 

And  on  his  bead  are  many  cmrna,  and  on  hb  thigh  a  name  i 
And  he  U  clad  In  Testuie  led,  dipped  ta  his  ow«1&  btoSil 
He  woe-the  trembling  nations  «MTr— he  i«  the  Am  fir  Cod? 

Mr.  Lewis,  it  is  said  in  the  Salem 
Gazette,  is  an  Essex-county  man,  and 
his  work  has  been  composed  under  a 
wekrht  of  avocations  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  give  full  employment  to  most 
men,-~as  teacher  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  Lynn,  editor  of  a  newspuier, 
compiler  of  a  history  of  his  native  town 
and  performer  of  ail  the  odd  jobs  of  a 
literary  nature  which  are  umTersaUy 
thrust  upon  every  man  who  «  holds  a 
ready  pen."  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
community  if  there  were  more  m^n  of 
this  amiable  character  among  us,  who 
instruct  their  fellow-mortals  by  the  best 
of  all  precepts— example. 

Roman  Antiquities  and  Ancient 
My thology— for  Classical  Schoob. 
By  Charles  R.  Dillaway,  A.  M.,  In- 
Btructer  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School. 

This  is  but  a  brief  description  of  the 
innumerable  subjects  included  in  the 
title.  The  mythological  part  as  more 
full  than  the  antiquarian,  though  we 
should  have  preferred  the  reverse,  in- 
asmuch  as  there  is  more  profit  and 
pleasure  in  reading  of  the  Roman  re- 
mains, than  of  the  lives  and  characten 
of  the  best  goddesses  and  gods.  The 
gods  of  the  heathen,  saithan  early  Msh* 
op,  are  devils ;  at  the  best  they  were 
doubtful  characters,  and  Jupiter  the 
king  of  them  all,  was  very  unsatisfac- 
toiT  in  his  moral  relations. 

A  chapter  upon  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures^ coins,  gems,  and  c^er  antiqui- 
ties found  in  the  buried  cities,  would  be 
a  profitable  addition  to  the  volume ;  as 
these  throw  nmch  light  on  the  fkoul- 
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iar  and  domestic  life  of  the  Romans. 
When  we  shall  have  become  to  oth- 
en  as  ancient  as  the  Romans  are  now 
to  us,  our  newspapers  and  novels  will 
famish  to  posterity  a  perfect  and  mi- 
nute picture  of  every  •day  life.  These 
include  traits  not  found  in  histories,  luid 
the  ancients  had  neither  novels  nor 
newspapers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  should 
have  been  more  full  upon  the  ancient 
remains,  of  which  there  are  some  very 
stupendous  from  the  a^  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud ;  the  busts  and  the  statues 
too  deserve  their  chapters,  for  they  are 
parts  of  history,  and  illustrate  mytholo- 

Sy.  The  Laocoon,  which  is  so  well 
escribed  in  Vir^l,  that  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  description  was  not 
made  from  the  group,  and  many  other 
groups  and  figures,  have  probably  more 
attraction  for  the  minds  of  pupils,  than 
all  the  mythology.  Yet  the  book,  as  it 
is,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

Letters  on  Junius,  addressed  to 
John  Pickering,  Esq.,  showing  that 
the  author  of  that  celebrated  work 
was  Earl  Temple.  By  Isaac  New- 
hall. 

What  can  be  said  of  a  book,  written 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written  by 
a  certain  individual,  but  that  the  author 
collects  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  sustain  his  favorite  theory,  and 
adroitly  slides  over  all  those  which 
weaken  or  ** nullify**  it?  Mr.  New- 
hall  has,  in  his  introductory  essay,  given 
an  account  of  no  less  tnan  eighteen 
persons,  who  have,  at  various  times 
and  by  various  other  persons,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  these  cele- 
brated letters;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
speaking  extrava^^tly  to  say,  that  the 
claims  of  each  mdividual  are  about 
equally  well  supported.  In  vukrar  par- 
lance, the  last  hot  day  was  the  nottest, 
the  last  hail  storm  was  the  severest,  and 
the  last  thunder  was  the  heaviest  ever 
recollected.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
a  certain  class  of  readers ;  the  last  new 
novel  obscures  all  the  splendor  of  Scott, 
Smollett,  and  Groldsmith  ;  the  last  poem 
pushes  Byron,  and  Campbell,  and  Moore 
mto  the  swamp  of  oblivion,  and  the 
last  essay  on  Junius  proves  unanswer- 
ably  that  the  writer  has  discovered  the 
true  Junius,  and  that  all  his  predeces- 
sors have  deceived  themselves  and  the 
public.  The  truth  is,  it  is  idle  for  any 
man  to  undertake  at  the  present  day  to 
B.X  the  authorship  of  Junius  upon  any 
individual.    He  may  write  an  amusing 


and  an  instructive  work — his  work  may 
be  useful  as  a  collection  of  historic^ 
anecdotes,  or  as  an  exhibition  of  the  po* 
litical  principles  and  feelings  of  a  for- 
mer age ;  but  to  pretend  that  it  identi- 
fies the  authorship  of  Junius  is,  in  the 
expressive  monosyllable  of  Mr.  Bm*- 
chell — fudge.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
though  not  beyond  doubt,  that  the  let- 
ters of  Junius  were  written  by  a  single 
individual;  but  there  were  a  hundred 
individuals,  each  of  whom  might  have 
been  the  author  ;  and  Mr.  Newhall  has 
shown  in  a  few  pages  that  the  testimony 
in  favor  of  eignteen  is  pretty  nearly 
balanced.  Mr.  Newhall  aaa  made  one 
discovery,  which  is  a  little  amusing  to 
ordinary  readers,  and  must  be  some- 
what startling  to  Dr.  Waterbouse.  It  is 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Waterhoase*s  book, 
which  he  (Mr.  Newhall)  did  not  see  till 
the  first  of  April  last,  (an  ominous  pe- 
riod) <<  contained  nothing  that  would 
interfere  with,  or  invalidate,  or  dis- 
prove, anything  which  1  [Mr.  N.,1  have 
urged  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Lord 
Temple ; "  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
found  some  thin^  which  strengthened 
his  previous  opinions,  that  Lora  Tem- 
ple was  the  man.  Dr.  Waterhouse 
must  be  astonished  to  learn  that  he  had 
written  a  ponderous  octavo,  to  prove 
Lord  Chatham  to  be  Junius,  which  es- 
tablishes the  negative  of  his  proposi- 
tion, and  proves  Lord  Temple  to  be 
the  man. 

We  mean  to  pass  no  censure  on  Mr. 
Newhall*s  Letters.  His  book  contuns 
a  vast  deal  of  matter  that  is  worth  read- 
ing. But  it  no  more  proves  Lord  Tem- 
ple to  be  the  author  of  Junius,  than  the 
greenish  hue  of  the  moon,  during  her 
last  approach  to  the  full,  demonstratei 
that  Biie  is  a  sage  cheese. 

The  Law  Summary,  a  collection 
of  Legal  Tracts  on  subjects  of  genenl 
application  in  business.  By  Benja- 
min L.  Oliver,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

The  profession  has  been  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Oliver,  for  several  books 
in  general  use  among  the  gentlemen 
of  tne  bar.  The  present  work,  howev- 
er, is  one  that  will  inform  even  the  un- 
learned of  some  of  his  more  prominent 
liabilities  in  making  contracts,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  followers  of  the  Bona  Dea 
who  presides  over  glorious  uncertain- 
ties, may  not  favor  this  invasion  of  her 
mysteries,  or  be  well  pleased  that  the 
science  should  be  so  clear  that  every 
man  may  act  as  his  own  lawyer.  A 
that  as  it  may,  no  person  who  has 
transacted  much    business^    can  read 
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over  Mr.  Oliver's  Treatise  without 
finding,  that  if  he  had  always  known 
as  much  as  is  therein  contained,  it 
isrould  have  saved  him  something  in 
fees  and  other  expenses. 

In  this  traveling  season  it  may  be 
-well  to  inform  some,  who  have  not  Mr. 
Oliver's  book,  or  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject  it  treats  of,  how  far  travellers 
have  claims  on  those  who  furnish  pub- 
lic conveyances  or  accommodations. 

The  proprietors  of  coaches,  as  we 
leani  from  Mr.  Oliver,  are  accountable 
in  damages  for  injury  to  persons,  un- 
less it  be  occasioned  by  accidents  not 
to  be  foreseen,  or  guarded  against. 
They  are  accountable  for  the  slightest 
x^®gli?on<^^  t  it  will  be  negligence  if  the 
carriers  omit  to  examine,  at  everv 
joQrney ,  the  state  of  the  vehicle  providf- 
ed — and  the  same  rule  applies  to  har- 
ness and  to  horses.  The  proprietors 
will  be  liable  for  dami^e,  if  they  have 
not  careful  coachmen — or  if  the  coach 
be  overturned  by  having  too  much 
baggage  on  the  top — or  if,  in  dangerous 
places,  the  coachman  should  not  drive 
w^ith  extra  care. 

Supposing  the  traveler  to  have  ar- 
rived safely  at  his  inn — he  is  still  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  the 
law  ;  for  though  the  keeper  of  a  board- 
ing house  may  set  his  own   prices,  an 


innkeeper  may  be  indicted  for  extor- 
tion, who  sells  provisions  at  an  unrea- 
sonable rate.  It  is  actionable,  and  per- 
haps indictable,  in  the  innkeeper  to  re- 
fuse admittance  to  the  traveler  without 
sufficient  cause.  AH  these  advantages, 
however,  extend  only  to  the  traveler, 
or  sojourner  ;  and  a  boarder  for  a 
specified  time,  or  from  week  to  week, 
cannot  recover  the  value  of  the 
innkeeper,  should  his  goods  be  stolen 
from  tne  chamber,  though  he  must 
make  good  the  loss  of  any  other  guest. 
If  he  refuse  to  entertain  a  guest  he 
may  be  indicted. 

The  innkeeper  is  the  guardian  of  his 
guest's  property,  but  not  the  protector 
of  his  person  entirely.  If  his  guest  is 
beaten,  he  is  not  accountable  ;  but  if  his 
guest  be  devoured,  a  question  might 
arise. 

The  ^est,  too,  has  some  liabilities  ; 
for,  as  it  would  be  ungracious  in  the 
innkeeper  to  ask  his  guest  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance, the  law  gives  him  the  right  of 
retaining,  not  only  the  goods,  bat  the 
person,  of  his  guest,  for  security. 

A  great  many  things  necessaiy  to  be 
known  in  the  transactions  of  eveiy 
day,  may  be  learnt  in  Mr.  Oliver's 
book,  and  though  they  are  not  such  as 
would  be  new  to  the  profession,  they  are 
yet  not  so  familiar  to  society  at  large. 
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Waterville  College,  Maine.  The 
commencement  of  this  institution  was 
held  on  Wednecday,  July  27.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin  was  unanimously  re- 
elected President.  The  degree  of  A. 
B.  was  conferred  on  five  young  gentle- 
men, graduates  of  the  collejze.  The 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on 
the  Hon.  Nathan  Weston,  jun.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  "  Literary  Fraternity," 
by  Moses  G.  Appleton,  and  a  Poem  by 
R.  H.  Vose.  On  Thursday,  an  address 
was  delivered  before  the  '<  Associated 
Alumni,"  by  John  Holmes,  a  CQpy  of 
which  was  requested  for  the  press. 
This  was  said  to  be  "a  sensible  and 
pithy  discourse  on  the  evils  of  igno- 
rance, and  on  tlie  necessity  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  and  on  the  obligation  of  our 
Legislature  to  cherish  the  colleges,  as 
well  as  other  seminaries,  in  this  state. 
He  combated,  with  great  force,  the  illib- 


eral spirit  which  has  got  abroad,  in  our 
state,  and  withheld  Trom  our  colleges 
their  scanty  pittance,  and  thrown  them 
upon  individual  charity,  in  defiance  of 
the  constitution,  at  a  time,  when,  better 
than  ever,  that  pittance  might  have  been 
increased." 

A  mechanic's  shop,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  of  this  college,  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  building  about  eighty  feet 
long  was  erected  in  the  vicinity  last 
summer.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
spring  term,  a  suitable  superintendent 
having  been  provided,  tne  students 
commenced  operations  in  the  shop. 
The  first  labor  was  in  making  benches 
for  their  own  accommodation  in  the 
shop;  they  have  made  tables,  desks, 
bedsteads,  &c.  to  furnish  the  rooms  in 
the  college  ;  some  of  the  articles  have 
been  sold  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  consid* 
erable  quantitv  is  now  on  hand.  Imme- 
diateW  after  the  opening  of  the  shop,  it 
was  found  that  the  number  of  students 
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difpoied  to  labor  waa  lo  great,  that 
another  shop  would  be  required  for  their 
accommod^ation.  Timber  was  accord- 
ingly procured  y  and  a  building  thirty 
feet  by  twenty-two,  and  two  stories 
high,  was  framed  y  raised,  boarded,  shin- 
gled, clapboarded,  &c.  by  the  students. 

UirivERSiTT  OF  Vkbhont,  at  Burling- 
ton. The  annual  conmiencement  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  August  3.  The 
performances  of  the  class  of  graduates 
are  said  to  be  of  a  superior  cnaracter. 
The  exhibition  of  the  junior  class  was 
held  the  evening  preceding.  A  new  Uni- 
▼ersity  Chapel  was  dedicated  on  the 
day  before  the  commencement,  on  which 
occasion  a  discourse  was  delivered  by 
President  Marsh. 

Thkolooical  School  at  Cam- 
budge.  The  number  of  students  in  this 
institution,  during  the  Academical  year 
just  completed  was  38 — viz.  in  the  jun- 
ior class  13,  in  the  middle  class  19,  and 
in  the  senior  class  13,  three  of  whom 
received  invitations  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  before  completinnr  the  regular 
course  of  study.  The  Faculty  of  The- 
ology consists  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
D.  D.  Sidney  WilUard,  A.  M.  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.  A.  M.,  Rev.  John  G. 
Palfrey,  A.  M.  Dean.  The  library  con- 
tains fifteen  hundred  volumes,  among 
which  are  the  best  commentaries  and 
text  books  in  the  various  departments 
of  Theology. 

Washington  College,  Hartford, 
Con.  The  fifth  annual  commencement 
of  this  popular  institution  was  held  on 
Thursday.  August  4,  in  Christ  Church, 
and  attenaed  by  a  large  number  of  cler- 
gymen and  literary  gentlemen  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  and  from  ad- 
jacent places.  The  examinations  of  the 
senior  class  in  all  the  studies  of  the  col- 
legiate course,  and  of  the  under  classes 
in  the  studies  of  the  last  term,  were 
continued  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  commencement,  and  were  in  gener- 
al very  satisfactory  to  such  of  the  ex- 
amining committoe  as  were  present. 
The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
sixteen,  and  that  of  A.  M.  on  seven 
gentlemen.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  His  Excel- 
lency John  Samuel  Peters,  Governor  of 
the  Stato  of  Connecticut;  and  the  de- 
pee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Burhans,  Rector  of  St. 
James  Church,  Newtown,  the  Rev. 
Harry  Croswell,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church.  New-Haven,  and  the  Rev.  Be- 
thel Judd,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
New-London.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  commencement,  the  "  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  Washington  College,' ' 


was  organixed,  and  Isaac  £.  Cnij  ch»> 
sen  President ',  Henrv  G.  SnaUh,  8«ei- 
uel  Starr,  Augustus  F.  Ly  de.  Vice  Proa- 
dents;  JohnD.  Rubs, Secretaij ;  Saa- 
uel  S.  Lewis,  Treasurer ;  £dwaxd  Gwi- 
man,  William  H.  Walter,  OiarlesJ. 
Russ,  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Sib- 
uel  Starr  was  appointed  to  deliver  la 
oration  before  the  Society  at  their  aeit 
re^lar  meeting,  and  Mr.  Pazk  Bca^ 
min  to  deliver  a  poem. 

Columbia  Collsge,  New-ToL 
Annual  commencement  on  Thnndaj, 
July  14.  The  decree  of  A.  B.  was  e«&- 
ferred  on  near  thirtv  gradoatoft,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  the  senior  rlaas  thit 
of  A.  M.  on  five,  alumni  of  the  oolkfe. 
Honorary  testimonials  wetre  awarded  to 
several  members  of  eaeh  daae  of  sts- 
dents.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Levi  8.  Ires, 
Bishop  elect  of  the  Proteetant  Episco- 
pal cnurchin  North-Carolina;  the  Rev. 
George  Upfold,  Rector  of  St.  Thonsf  t 
churcn  in  the  city  of  New-Tork ;  the 
Rev.  Eli  Baldwin,  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutoh  church,  and  the  Bev. 
Robert  McCartee,  Paator  of  a  Piesbyte- 
rian  church  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
The  honorary  degree  of  LL*.  D.  was 
conferred  on  Charles  Antfaon,  Esq.  Jay 
Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages in  Columbia  College.  Hie  hon- 
orarv  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferreaon  James  Shea,  Principal  of 
the  English  and  Mathematical  Depart- 
ments in  the  Grammar  School  or  the 
College ;  and  on  James  Ryan,  Mathe- 
matical instructor  in  the  'city  of  New- 
York. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  com- 
mencement, Lieutenant-Governor  Liv- 
ingston delivered  a  discourse  be^ve  the 
Peithologian  and  Philoloxian  Societies, 
of  which  the  subject  wasELoquEircKr— 
its  nature,  uses,  and  importance. 

Geneva  College,  N.  Y.  The  com- 
mencement was  held  the  beginning  of 
August,  of  which  we  have  eeen  no  veiy 
full  detail.  The  orations  of  the  gradu- 
ates possessed  a  high  degree  of  Uterary 
merit.  An  address  to  the  collegiate  so- 
cieties, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehonse, 
was  distinguished  for  its  powerful  ress- 
oning  and  brilliant  eloquence.  A  "  pro- 
fessorship of  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing and  statistics,"  has  recently  been 
established,  and  Gen.  J.  G.  Swift,  for- 
merly at  the  head  of  the  engineer  de- 
partment of  the  United  States,  has  been 
appointed  professor. 

KuTQER*8  CoL|^oB,New-firunBwick, 
N.  J.  Annual  commencement  co 
Wednesday,  July  SO.  After  the  cus- 
tomary services  of  the  graduates,  eight- 
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e«ii  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and 
eleven  that  of  A.  M.  A  very  able  Ad- 
dress to  the  pradaatefl  was  delivered  to- 
-^mtda  the  cfose  of  the  exercises  by  the 
President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milledoler.  The 
evening  previoos  to  the  commence- 
ment, the  annual  address  before  the 
Philolexen  and  Peithosophian  societiee 
^viis  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Theodore 
FVelinghay  sen . 

University  op  p£ifirsYLVANiA,inthe 
city  of  Philadelphia.    This  institution 
has  1>een  re-organized  within  the  last 
two  years.      The  annual  commence- 
ment was  held  on  Saturday,  July  30,  in 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall.    Twenty  gnd- 
uates  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and 
eleven  that  of  A.  M .    The  Zelosophic 
Soeiety  celebrated  its  anniversary  on 
the  29th.    The  address  was  pronounced 
by    Judge   Hopkinson.      The   United 
States  Gazette  says  of  it^<<  The  orator 
made  a  happy  plea  for  learning — noticed 
the  aspersions  that  foreign  critics  had 
cast  upon  American  education — admit- 
ted that  the  higher  branches  of  science, 
and  the  more  abstruse  points  of  meta- 
physics, had  attracted  less  attention — 
DTit  contended  that  the  education  of  our 
country  had  been  precisely  such  as  its 
adTancem'ent  and  the  character  and  cir- 
ctunstances  of    its  citizens    rendered 
most  useful  to  them  ;  he  referred  to  the 
arguments  in  our  national  councils  and 
correspondence  of  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ministers  to  show  that  all  of  in- 
ternational law,  or  usages  that  the  coun- 
try's good  required,  was  fully   under- 
stood and  clearly  explained  by  them ; 
and  that  in  no  instance  had  the  practised 
diplomatist  of  Europe,  been  able  to  cir- 
cumvent our  accredited  agents.    The 
jud^e,  however,  cautioned  liis  auditors 
against  the  error,  that  what  would  do 
for  the  past  generation  will  answer  for 
that  which  is  to  come.    He  ur^^ed  upon 
parents  the  necessity  of  givmg  their 
children  a  good  education,  without  ref- 
erence   to  the  inquiry   whether    they 
would  be  profesmonal  men,  merchants, 
or  mechanics ;  and  especially  were  they 
to  avoid  acting  upon  that  narrow  and 
dangerous  principle  of  false  economy, 
that  considered  the  value  of  a  child's 
time  while  he  should  be  engaged  in  stud- 
ies, and  debarred  him  the  privilege  of 
education  that  he  might  help  to  amass 
a  little  wealth.     He  quoted  as  an  emi- 
nent instance,  the  good  practical  colle- 
giate education  which  the  laboring  father 
of  Daniel  Webster  gave  his  son,  by 
which  means  **  the  boy  of  the  woods, 
became  the  man  of  the  nation." 

This  college  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  quiet,  orderly,  and  moral  population, 
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with  access  to  the  best  libraries,  and 
with  a  superior  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.  The  students  are  lur« 
nished  with  accomplished  teachers  in 
the  German,  French,  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian languages.  In  their  hours  of  recre- 
ation, tbeir  health  has  been  considered, 
and  arrangements  effected,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  employ  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  gymnastic  exercises.  It 
is  connected  with  a  distinguished  Medi- 
cal School,  and  an  Academical  Depart- 
ment, under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  where  youths  are 
either  fitted  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  or  prepared  to  enter 
College. 

Georgetown  College,  District  of 
Columbia.  The  annual  commencement 
was  held  on  Thursday,  July  28,  After 
the  exercises  of  the  day,  the  decree  of 
A.  M.  was  given  to  eight  gentlemen, 
and  medals  and  premiums  were  distrib- 
uted to  those  students  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  respective 
classes.  The  decree  of  LL.  D.  was 
Conferred  on  Wilham  Glynn  of  Balti- 
more. 

UinvERsiTY  or  Virgikia.  The  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  closed  on  the 
18th  of  July ;  the  next  Will  commence 
on  the  10th  of  September.  The  faculty 
is  composed  of  the  following  professors, 
viz.  1.  Of  Ancient  Languages — Dr. 
Gesner  Harrison ;  2.  Of  Medem  Lan- 
guages— Dr.  G.  Blaetterman ;  3.  Of 
Mathematics — Charles  Bonnicastle;  4. 
Of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica— 
Dr.  J.  P.  Emmet;  5.  Of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy—Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson;  6.  Of 
Meclicme — Dr.  Robley  DengUnffSon ;  7. 
Of  Anatomy  and  Surgery— -Dr.  Thomas 
Johnson;  8.  Of  Moral  Philosophy — 
George  Tucker;  9.  Of  Law— John  A. 
Davis;  chairman  of  the  Faculty,  for 
the  ensuing  session,  Dr.  Patterson. 
The  Board  of  Visiters  have  latelv  es- 
tablished the  offices  of  Proetor  and  Pat- 
ron, and  appointed  Lieutenant  John  A. 
Carr,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  the 
former  office,  and  A.  S.  Brockenbrou^h, 
to  the  latter.  The  prospects  of  this  in- 
stitution are  said  to  be  flattering.  The 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on 
twenty-five  graduates,  all  of  Virginia. 

William-awd-Mary  Collxgs,  Vir. 
We  have  no  information  of  the  present 
condition  of  this  ancient  institution,  but 
what  we  derive  from  a  communication 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  The  writer 
of  that  communication  quotes  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Jefiferson,  whilst  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visiters,  and 
adds — "  Those  who  are  aequainteu  wHh 
the  institution,  need  not  be  told  that  in- 
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struction   has  kept  pace  with  the  im- 

fro^ements  in  the  sciences,  and  if,  in 
785,  the  College  rivalled  the  best  Lit- 
erary Institutions  in  Europe,  surely  it 
^onld  not  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
all  the  objects  of  the  best  American  ed- 
ucation may  now  be  obtained,  at  Will- 
iam-and-Mary,  the  Alma  Mater  of  so 
many  of  the  great  men  that  have  been 
engaged  the  last  fifly  years,  in  conduct- 
ing the  public  affairs  of  the  state  and  of 
the  Union.  At  this  time  the  legislative 
halls  of  the  state,  and  of  the  United 
States,  are  indebted  to  the  same  college 
for  many  of  their  brightest  ornaments. 
University  OF  Georgia.  The  semi- 
annual report  of  the  President,  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  first  of 
August,  recommended  tlie  senior  class, 
consisting  of  eighteen,  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  The  junior  class  consisting 
of  nineteen — the  sophomore  class,  con- 
sisting of  thirty — and  the  freshman 
class,  consisting  of  eighteen,  were  reg- 
ularly advanced,  after  due  examination, 
to  the  next  highest  class  respectively  ; 
and  twenty-four  were  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class.  The  trustees  elected 
Dr.  Malthus  A.  Ward  of  Salem,  Mass. 
professor  of  natural  history;  and  the 
Kev.  William  Lehman,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  professor  of  modern  languages. 
It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Ward  was  prefer- 
red to  other  candidates  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Nuttall  of  Harvard 
College.  Dr.  Ward  was  educated  at 
Middlebury.  He  has  traversed  the 
country  from  Kennebec  to  the  Lakes 
— thence  to  Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico— crossed  the  AUeghanies  at 
three  distinct  places,  and  resided  six 
years  westward  of  them.  He  returned 
to  New-England  in  1822,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Salem  East-India  Company,  and  is 
now  professor  of  botany  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  But 
the  principal  fact  on  which  the  Board 
relied  was,  that  the  ^vernment  of  Har- 
vard had  selected  him  as  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Nuttall,  if  the  latter  had  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Georgia.  Rev.  Wm. 
Lehman,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  a 
preacher  of  the  German  Lutheran  de- 
nomination, was  regularly  educated  at 
the  University  of  Bonne,  was  compell- 
ed to  leave  his  country,  after  an  impris- 
onment, on  account  of  his  liberal  politp 
ical  principles,  has  resided  several  years 
in  Albany  as  a  preacher,  and  subse- 
quently tor  two  or  three  years  as  a 
teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 
High  School  at  PitUfield.    The  Faculty 


of  the  College  now  connsts  of  the  Rev. 
Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.  President. 
Jas.  Jackson,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy.  Rev. 
James  Shannon,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Lanfuagea.  Dr. 
Henry  Hull,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy.  I(ev.  Stephen  OUn, 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettrea.  Dr.M.A. 
Ward,  Professor  of  Natural  Histofy. 
Rev.Wm.  Lehman,  Professor  of  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Italian  Languages. 
American  Institute.  The  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  before  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
James  Walker,  in  Channey  Place 
Church,  in  Boston,  on  the  25th  of 
Auffust.  It  was  a  highly  reapectaUe 
performance,  addressed  to  the  minds 
and  not  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  aa- 
dience  ;  for  it  was  the  eloquence  not  of 
words  but  of  thoughts,  and  mi|[ht  be 
denominated,  finislrad  and  beaatiful,  al> 
though  almost  entirely  destitute  of  rhe- 
torical ornaments.  The  influence  of  ac- 
cidental or  contingent  educati<Miy  was 
the  subject  of  the  mscouise.  The  main 
proposition  was  that  man  is  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim,  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  unless  man  himself  be 
considered  one  of  the  circumstances, 
with  all  his  thoughts,  affections,  dispo- 
sitions, and  accomplishments;  for  no 
truth  strikes  the  reader  or  the  scholar 
with  the  same  force  in  which  it  had 
acted  upon  the  mind  of  the  original 
teacher;  and  thoughts,  like  the  seeds 
scattered  by  nature  in  the  earth,  must 
strike  from  within  outwards ;  and  are 
more  valuable  and  enduring  as  they 
strike  from  the  seed  instead  of  tlie 
transplanted  shoot.  The  circumstances 
under  which  knowledge  is  communi- 
cated are  of  little  consequence.  A  word 
accidentally  overheSrd,  a  story  read  in 
a  particular  frame  of  mind,  or  even  a 
dream,  and  many  other  contingencies, 
trifling  in  themselves,  not  only  may,  but 
oflen  do,  influence  the  destination  of 
the  child,  by  excitin|^  in  its  own  mind, 
thoughts  and  aspirations  whi<^  entirely 
bafile  all  the  systems  of  education  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected.  The  lec- 
turer argued  from  this  indisputable  fact 
that  no  system  of  education,  of  itself, 
can  be  sufficient  for  the  pupil ;  but  that 
everything  depends  upon  the  teacher. 
Stupidity  and  dullness,  he  said,  might 
be  natural  gifts,  but  genius  and  enthu- 
siasm were  to  be  imparted  by  the  in- 
structer.  He  therefore  urged  upon 
teachers  the  important  influenoe  of  their 
own  characters  upon  the  minds  of  those 
under  their  charge,  and  thus  upon  the 
interests  of  the  commnnity. 
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The  Kektucxt  Cavern.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  remarkable  nat- 
ural curiosity,  situated  in  the  county 
of  Edmondston,  in  Kentucky,  is  a- 
bridfred  from  a  letter  written  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  New-England  Review. 

"  In  the  month  of  December,  1826, 
the  writer,  in  company  with  another 
gentleman,  being  on  his  way  from  Louis- 
ville to  Nashville,  took  occasion  to  visit 
this  cave.  Its  entrance  was  in  a  steep 
declivity  of  a  hill.  The  dimensions  of 
the  mouth  are  about  forty  feet  in  height 
by  fifly  in  breadth,  decreasing  gradually 
for  the  first  half  mile,  till  the  cavern  is 
no  more  than  ten  feet  in  height  and  as 
many  in  breadth ;  at  which  place  a  par- 
tition has  been  erected,  witli  a  door  of 
convenient  dimensions,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lights  of  visiters. 
There  is  at  una  place  a  current  of  air 
passing  inwardly  for  six  months,  and 
outwardly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Sufficiently  strong  is  it,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  door  that  has  been  made,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  preserve  an  open 
li^ht.  It  is  called  the  mouth,  as  far  as 
this  place,  on  account  of  its  bei|i£  the 
extent  ot  the  influence  of  daylight, 
w^hich  here  appears  like  a  small  star. 
Formerly,  when  the  cavern  was  first 
discovered,  this  part  of  it  was  nearly 
filled  with  earth,  which  has  been  re- 
cently manufactured  into  saltpetre. 

"  Having  prepared  ourselves  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  provision,  oil  and 
candles,  and   taking  two    persons  as 

Slides,  we  took  our  last  view  of  the 
yliffht,  and  proceeded  forward,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  us.  Immediately 
we  found  ourselves  in  thick  and  almost 
palpable  darkness,  the  whole  of  our  four 
lights  spread  but  a  feeble  radiance  about 
us.  Such  is  the  height  at  this  place, 
that  we  were  hardly  able  to  discover  the 
top,  and,  to  see  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  was  utterly  impossible.  From 
this  place,  extended  several  cabins,  or, 
as  travelers  have  named  them,  rooms, 
in  different  directions.  This  part  of  the 
cave  is  called  the  First  Hopper.  The 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave  is  very 
light,  and  strongly  impregnated  witti 
8ut.  The  sides  and  top  are  formed  of 
rock.  We  proceeded  lorward,  passing 
several  rooms  on  our  right,  and  one  on 
our  left,  until  we  arrived  at  the  second 
Hopper,  a  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  mouth.  About  one  mile  in  the  rear 
of  thu,  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  our 
guide,  the  place  where  the  celebrated 
manuny  was  found,  which  is  now  ex- 


hibiting in  the  American  Museum,  at 
New- lork.  It.  was  found,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  by  the  side  of  the  cavern,  en- 
veloped in  a  mat,  and  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation. 

''  We  next  entered  the  room  denomi- 
nated the  Haunted  Chamber.  It  is 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  ten  in  breadth,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  in  a  right  line. 
The  top  is  formed  of  smooth,  white 
stone,  sofl,  and  much  resembling  the 
plastering  of  a  room.  There  is  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  constantly ,  (though  al- 
most imperceptibly)  falling  from  above, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  worn 
from  the  stone  at  the  top,  some  beautiful 
pillars,  which  extend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  room.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  being  the  work  of  art.  In  one  of 
them,  tnere  is  formed  a  complete  chair, 
with  arms,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Arm  Chair.  By  the  side  of  this,  is 
a  clear  pool  of  water,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur.  The  sides  of  the 
room  are  likewise  elegantly  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  figures,  formed  from 
the  stone  at  tne  top,  and  coming  down 
upon  the  side  of  the  cavern,  like  icicles 
in  the  winter,  from  the  eaves  of  build- 
ings, the  reflection  of  our  lights  upon 
them  forming  a  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance. At  the  end  of  this  room,  we 
descended  a  kind  of  natural  staircase, 
to  the  depth  of  near  three  hundred  feet, 
in  many  places,  aflbrdin^  only  room  for 
one  person  to  proceed.  Here  we  found 
a  beautiful  stream  of  pure  water,  wind- 
ing its  way  along  between  tlie  rocks. 
The  situation  of  this  part  of  the  cavern 
is  rendered  really  awful,  from  its  being 
associated  with  a  variety  of  names  that 
travelers  have  given  it.  The  portrait 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  painted  here 
upon  the  rocks,  and  a  large  flat  stone, 
resting  its  corners  upon  four  others,  is 
called  his  Dining  Table.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  this,  is  a  place  said  to  be  his 
Forging  Shop.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
admirably  calculated  to  frighten  the 
cowardly.  We  returned  to  the  main 
cavern,  and  resumed  our  course,  climb- 
ing over  rocks  that  had  evWently  fallen 
from  above,  and  passing  a  number  of 
rooms  on  our  right  and  left.  With 
much  exertion,  we  reached  the  place 
denominated  the  Six  Corners,  in  conse- 
quence of  six  rooms  or  caverns  here, 
taking  different  directions.  Not  having 
time  to  examine  these,  we  proceeded  to 
the  first  water  fall,  about  two  miles 
further,  over  a  level  plain.    The  track 
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of  persons  who  might  have  preceded  us 
for  ages,  were  as  plainly  visible  in  the 
sand  as  when  first  made.  There  is  no 
air  stirring  that  would  move  the  slight- 
est feather,  or  prevent  the  impression 
of  a  footstep  from  remaining  for  cen- 
tnries. 

"  We  now  directed  our  course  to  tlie 
Chief  City  I  about  one  mile  further.  A 
large  hill  situated  in  the  centie  of  the 
eave  would  have  exhibited  a  most  com- 
manding prospect,  if  the  darkness  had 
not  obstructed  our  vision.  One  of  us, 
however,  standing  upon  the  top,  with 
the  lights  stationed  at  different  parts  of 
its  base,  obtained  a  novel  and  interest- 
ing view  of  the  cavern.  There  is  an 
echo  here  that  is  very  powerful,  and  we 
improved  it  with  a  song,  much  to  our 
gratification.  We  started  forward  again, 
traveling  over  a  plain  of  two  miles  ex- 
tent, and  about  tne  same  distance  over 
the  rocks  and  hills,  when  we  arrived  at 
the  second  water-fall.  The  water  here 
dashes  into  a  pit  below  of  immense 
depth.  A  circumstance  occurred  here, 
that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  of 
us.  The  sides  of  the  pit  are  formed  .of 
loose  rocks,  and  we  amused  ourselves 
by  rolling  them  down,  in  order  to  hear 
them  strike  the  bottom.  Such  is  the 
depth  of  it,  that  a  minute  elapsed  before 
we  could  hear  them  strike,  and  the 
sound  but  very  faint.  One  of  our  party 
venturing  too  near,  for  the  purpose  of 
rolling  a  large  stone,  started  the  foun- 
dation on  which  he  stood;  and  was  pre- 
cipitated down  about  twenty  feet,  with 
the  tun^ling  stones,  but  fortunately,  a 
projecting  rock  saved  him  from  destruc- 
tion. This  put  an  end  to  all  our  amuse- 
ments, and  oeing  much  fatigued  with  a 
travel  of  twenty-four  hours  on  foot,  and 
seeing  no  fairer  prospects  of  finding 
the  end,  than  when  we  commenced,  we 
concluded  to  return.  We  accordingly 
took  np  our  line  of  march,  returning 
the  way  we  came.  After  being  forty- 
two  hours  absent  from  the  Kght  of  day, 
we  again  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cavern,  and  gave  ourselves  up 
to  a  refreshing  sleep. 

"  Th^re  are  a  number  of  pits  of  great 
depth,  in  different  parts  of  the  cave, 
which  made  it  necessarv  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  exploring  it.  There  is  danger, 
also,  of  taking  some  unexplored  room, 
and  besoming  so  lost  as  not  to  be  able 
to  find  the  way  out.  This  is,  however, 
obviated  by  the  precaution  that  has 
been  taken  as  far  as  has  been  explored, 
to  place  the  figure  of  an  arrow  at  Uie 
entrance  of  every  room,  pointing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  lights,  as  it 


would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  find 
the  way  back  in  darkness,  fiulher  than 
the  first  Hopper.  We  found  the  names 
of  ladies  inscribed  at  the  farthest  points 
we  reached,  and  our  guide  remarked  that 
they  were  the  most  courageous  Tisiten 
he  had.  For  three  miles  from  the  mouth, 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  cavern  are  cov- 
ered with  a  remarkable  quantity  of  bats, 
hanging  down  from  the  top  in  the  form 
of  l^e  hives,  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick.  They  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and 
are  seldom  known  to  fly.  There  are 
about  twenty  different  rooms  that  have 
been  discovered,  and  but  three  of  them 
that  have  been  explored  to  the  end. 
This  vast  cavern  Is  apparently  hollow 
beneath,  from  the  sonnd  that  is  made 
by  walking  throngh  many  of  the  rooms. 
It  would  probablv  take  months  to  ex- 
plore to  the  end  of  aU  the  rooms  that 
have  been,  and  which  remain  yet  to  be 
discovered.  The  remoVlng  of  some 
few  obstructions,  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  lighting  the  cavern,  would  enable 
a  stage  coach  to  go  with  safetv  to  the 
second  water  fall,  a  distance  or  fifteen 
miles." 

Arkai?sas  Springs.  The  Hot  springs 
of  this  territory  are  situated  in  a  creek, 
or  gap  of  the  mountains,  about  sixty 
miles  southward  of  Little  Rock,  and 
but  a  few  miles  from  Washita  river. 
They  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  places.  The 
mineral  qualities  are  different,  some  de- 
positing a  sediment  of  black  or  green, 
some  of  red,  and  some  of  white  ;  and  the 
temperature  varies,  from  those  that  are 
hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg,  to  cold  water. 
Hot  and  cold  springs  are  so  near  to- 
gether, in  some  places,  that  one  can  put 
a  hand  in  each  at  the  same  time.  The 
largest  and  warmest  of  these  springs 
affords  sufficient  water  to  turn  an  over- 
shot mill.  The  place  would  not  be  very 
attractive  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  improvementsin  the  neigh- 
borhood consist  of  fifteen  cabins  of 
hewed  pine  logs,  with  board  rooft,  loose 
plank  and  puncheon  floors,  and  some  of 
them  with  wooden  chimneys.  There 
are  also  four  sweat  and  five  bath  hou- 
ses; the  sweat  houses  are  either  wood 
or  stone,  covered  with  boards,  made 
tight,  and  the  floors  are  of  small  poles 
upon  which  seats  are  fixed ;  by  remain- 
ing in  one  a  few  minutes,  the  heat  and 
steam  arising  from  the  hot  water  pas- 
sing along  tne  poles  or  floor,  creates  a 
profuse  prespiration  and  it  is  continued 
as  long  as  he  deems  it  necessary.  Some 
of  the  baths  are  of  plank  and  some  dug 
out  of  timber,  others  are  scraped  oat  in 
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the  rock  near  to  the  spot  where  the 

r'ng  inuee  out  of  the  mountain,  and 
are  tempered  by  letting  a  stream 
constantly  run  in,  more  or  less  at  a  time. 
Fcmnerly  thirty  or  forty  peraone  waited 
here  for  their  breakfast,  till  the  hunter 
went  out  and  killed  the  meat  for  them, 
and  when  they  got  that,  they  had  but 
little  if  any  breaa  to  eat  with  it,  or  any 
thinff  else ;  there  were  then  three  cures 
performed  where  there  is  now  one,  and 
evory  year,  as  they  increase  in  the  use 
of  strong  diet  and  ardent  spirits,  the 
enre«  decrease.  There  are  many  sul- 
phor  sprinn  within  a  short  distance. 

Silk.  The  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
hmy  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
■ilk  worms,  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  ftnners  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  m  New-England. 
It  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  manu- 
fkctores.  The  principal  difficulty  now 
to  be  encountered  is  a  want  of  the 
proper  machinery  for  reeling  it  from  the 
cocoon  in  the  best  manner.  Notwith- 
standing this,  for  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
must  soon  be  remedied,  an  intelligent 
writer  in  the  Lowell  Journal  calculates 
that  if  each  state  in  the  Union  should 
produce  one  hundred  millions  of  trees, 
the  demand  for  raw  silk  could  not  be 
satisfied.  He  says — "  one  gentleman 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river 
has  planted  the  present  year  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly-six  ounces  of  white  Ital- 
ian mulberry  seed,  from  which  he  will 
grow  severu  millions  of  trees,  and  his 
neighbors  are  following  his  example. 
The  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  justify  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  thirty  millions  of  trees 
will  be  produced  the  present  year  in  ad- 
dition to  the  larffe  stock  on  hand,  in  the 
■mall  state  of  Connecticut." 

Auni/BON,  TRB  American  Orhithol- 
06IST.  We  learn  from  a  late  English 
D^er  that  Audubon  left  Edinburgh  in 
May  last,  for  Paris,  where  afler  remain- 
ing a  shOTt  time,  he  will  embark  in  Au- 
giut  for  New-Orleans  It  is  his  purpose 
to  spend  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
in  exploring  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  up  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountams.  Should  he  survive,  he  in- 
tends returning  to  Edinburgh,  and 
spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  arrang- 
ing hi«  collection,  and  publishing  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  **  Ornithological  Biog- 
raphy." John  James  Audulran  is  a  na- 
tive of  America — after  prosecuting  his 
researches  with  untiring  zeal,  and  en- 
deavoring, hut  in  vain,  to  oublish  his 
work  here,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  ^o 
to  Scotland,  where  it  was  published  in 


a  style  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  the 
kind  before  known,  and  under  patron- 
age almost  unexampled.  His  Ornitho- 
logical Biography  has  lately  been  re- 
pmilished  in  Philadelphia,  in  that  city 
Audubon  resided  for  a  long  time,  and 
yet,  in  that  city,  (as  we  lately  saw  an- 
nounced in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette) 
.  not  a  single  copv  of  the  work  had  been 
sold.  In  New-York,  Boston,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, it  has  however,  met  a  limited 
sale. 

Algiers.  Our  French  papers  state 
that  several  thousand  families  of  Baden, 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  intend  to  emi^te  to  Algiers 
this  autumn,  with  the  mtention  or  set- 
tling and  cultivating  the  soil.  These 
papers  announce,  also,  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Bedouin  Arabs  have  been 
sent  from  Algiers  to  France,  and  that . 
they  will  be  distributed  among  the  great 
farmers  of  the  south  of  France,  and  em- 
ployed in  a^cultural  labor,  until  they 
shall  be  juo^ed  capable  of  applying  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  native  soil  the 
lessons  they  shall  have  learned  in 
France,  when  they  will  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country. 

New-Englaud  Glass  Bottle  Com- 
pany. This  company  as  we  learn  from 
a  Boston  print,  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1827 — and  the  manufacture  of 
glass  bottles,  of  every  description  has 
since  been  very  successfully  prosecuted. 
They  are  now  manufacturing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  groce  of  bottles  per  week, 
which  far  exceeds  the  amount  made  in 
the  same  time  bj  any  other  factory  in 
Europe  or  America.  A  hydraulic  press, 
for  testing  the  strength  of  the  bottles, 
has  been  obtained,  ^Aich  operates  with 
perfect  equality  on  every  species  of  bot- 
tle submitted  to  its  operation.  A  table 
is  given  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
English,  Bristol,  and  American,  Boston 
porter  bottles,  by  which  it  is  shown,  that 
the  latter  are  altogether  superior  to  the 
former.  The  same  results  were  elicited 
in  regard  to  the  strength  of  French 
claret  and  champaign  bottles,  and  those 
for  the  purpose^  of  American  manufac- 
tures. 

Newspapers.  There  is  no  book  or 
print  so  cheap  as  a  newspaper;  none  so 
interesting,  because  it  consists  of  a  va^ 
riety,  measured  out  in  suitable  propor- 
tions as  to  time  and  quantity.  Being 
new  every  week,  or  day,  it  invites  to  a 
habit  of  reading,  and  affords  an  easy 
and  agreeable  mode  of  acquring  know- 
edge,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  community.  It  causes 
manv  an  hour  to  pass  profitably  which 
would  otherwise  be  paraed  in  idleness. 
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ANB   OBITUARY    NOTICES    OP   PERSONS    LATELY    DECEASED. 

At  J«n«r  City,  opposite  Now- York,  Col. 
Richard  Vaeick.  aged  79.  Col.  Vanck  waa 
born  at  UackenaackiNeMr-Jeraey^aDd  received 
hiM  collegiate  education  at  King's  oow  Colum- 
bian Collefe,  In  the  city  of  New-  York ,  ai  w  bicli 
lie  look  hie  degiee  befoie  the  coniiuencement 
'  of  tbe  revolutionary  war.  Upon  ttie  breaking 
o«t  of  tbat  war,  be  entered  tbe  aervice  of  the 
country,  as  miliiary  lecieury  to  General 
Bcbuyler  who  tb-n  commanded  the  Northern 
Army  ;  he  waa  aubsequently  appointed  Deputy 
Commttsary  General,  with  the  rank  of  Laeu- 
tenant  Colonel.  He  remained  with  that  army 
until  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  in  October, 
1777.  Afterward*  he  waa  autioned  at  West 
Toint,  and  acted  aa  Inspector  General,  until 
tbe  diacoveiy  of  Arnold *•  meditated  treason 
nnd  the  deeertton  of  tbat  ofBcer.  Having  been 
In  Arnold*a  fiimily  aa  aid-de-camp,  a  court  of 
inquiry  acquitted  bim  of  all  participation  In 
Arnold *a  treachery.  He  was  then  a  member  of 
Waahlngton*a  millury  fkmily,  and  acted  as 
Recording  Soereury,  until  nearly  tbe  cioee  of 
Ibe  war.  After  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by 
tbe  Britlab  troopa  on  the  2Sih  November,  1783, 
and  the  reatoraiion  of  the  civil  government  of 
tbe  atate.  Col.  Varick  waa  appointed  Recorder 
of  tbe  city  of  New-York,  and  aubsequently 
Mayoc,  and  held  tbe  latter  office  for  many  yeara. 
He  waa  elected  President  of  the  New-York 
Bute  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  4th  July,  1806, 
and  baa  held  tbe  office  ever  aince—baving  been 
rn-eleded  annually. 

For  many  yeaia  be  baa  been  out  of  all  public 
employment,  both  in  civil  and  political  life ; 
and  baa  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  pro- 
motion by  all  tbe  meana  in  bia  power,  of  the 
▼arioua  objecia  of  moral  and  religious  Iroprove- 
nent,  for  which  tbe  period  baa  been  greatly 
diatlngttlabed.  Almost  all  the  cbMrilable  Instt- 
totlona  In  tbe  city  have  hie  name    enrolled 


among  their  numbara ;  and  an  eaamination  of 
Iboir  hooka  will  show  that  he  has  been  to  tliem 
not  merely  an  influential  member,  but  a  liberal 
beneft^tor. 

He  waa  one  of  the  foandera  of  that  great  na- 
tional Inatitutlon— the  American  Bible  Society ; 
waa  appitlnted  its  first  treasurer,  afterwards,  a 
Viee  Preaident ;  and,  upon  the  resignation  of 
tbe  Hon.  John  Jay.  he  was  unanimously  elected 
ila  PrMtdent.  He  has  ahvays  mainuined, 
throagb  life,  a  distingubbed  character  fur  tbe 
■Uteteat  integrity  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
men,  and  for  unaffected  piety  amonc  Chrla- 
tiaas.  He  baa  left  a  widow,  with  whom  he  baa 
lived  la  tbe  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness 
ibr  naarly  half  a  century  }  but  had  no  children. 

At  LIvlngatonville,  Schoharie  Co.  N.  Y. 
David  Williams,  aged  77.  He  waa  born  on 
tbe  Slat  of  October,  1754,  waa  a  aoldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  laat  survivor  of  thecaptora 
•f  Mi^or  Andre.  For  hla  servicea  on  that  occa- 
sion, be  received  a  medal  from  Congress,  in 
1780,  bearinf ,  on  one  side,  the  word  "  Fidel- 
ity," and  on  the  other  the  motto  **  Amor  patrla 
▼inceL*'  Congreea  also  granted  him  a  yearly 
annuity  of  t«o  hundred  dollara  during  his  life. 
He  waa  In  reduced  circumstance  at  bia  death, 
and  left  an  aged  widow  and  one  son. 

Al  Wincbeater,  Va.  ALraao  H.  Powkli,, 
Baq.  aged  30.    He  waa  engaged  at  the  time  in 

auing  a  cause  before  the  county  court,  and 
1  spoken  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when 
■ftar  having  read  a  paaaage  from  a  law  authori- 
ty before  him,  be  laid  down  tbe  book,  augger- 
ad  back  Into  a  chair,  and  extended  bia  arm, 


saying,  "  My  friends,  bleed  me ! 
tile  last  wu>ds  be  spuke.  Idedical  aid  waa  al- 
muel  instantly  afforded,  and  every  nirans  em- 
ployed to  restore  bini,  but  in  vain  Tbe  attack 
came  on  at  a  quarter  bttfore  S  o'clock,  and  be 
breathed  bis  last  at  half  past  3. 

Alfred  H.  Powell  whs  (he  son  of  Col.  Levaa 
Powell,  of  Loudoun  county,  Va.  At  an  early 
age  be  entered  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  where 
be  made  brmself  accompliabrd  in  tlie  vail- 
oua  braiichea  of  general  knowledge,  •bleb 
have  alwaya  been  ,exlensively  uoght  Id 
that  institution  Upon  leaving  colleae  be  ccmu- 
menoed  tbe  aindy  of  law.  in  Alezandiia,  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Charlea  bimma,  aa  e». 
ineni  membei  of  tbe  bar.  Here  be  laid  tbe 
foundation  of  those  le; al  attainmenu  which 
aubeequeutly  made  bim  one  of  tbe  otnamenta 
of  hla  native  aute.  He  settled  in  Winchester 
in  tbe  vear  1800.  and  Immediately  acquired  an 
extensive  practice,  which  continued  nntil  bis 
sudd(!M  and  laroeouble  demise.  ^Pueseeaed  of 
a  powerful  and  luminous  intellea.  be  eaeily 
mastered  the  aubtletiea  and  cleared  away  tbe 
obscurities  of  legal  eootruversy ,  while  the  ar- 
dent and  animated  qualities  of  his  nature  in- 
vested his  argument  with  glowing  eloquence. 
His  »orth  was  not  overlooked  by  bia  fellow  cit- 
ixens,  who  called  upon  him  to  serve  them  in 
vaiious  and  important  public  tmsta.  He  rrpre- 
aented  them  in  tbe  bouse  of  delegates— in  the 
atate  senate— m  the  United-States  con^reas — 
and  in  tbe  late  convention  which  formed  tbo 
new  constitution.  In  all  tbeae  stations  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  high  and  dietlognished 
honor— conspicuous  alike  for  hia  talenu  and 
political  probity,  and  occupying  a  high  raak 
amongst  the  gieat  men  of  the  land.  In  hia  pri- 
vate character  Mr.  Powell  »aB  peculiariy  Inters 
•sting.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  etatea- 
man  or  Jurist  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  important 
business  of  life,  ibat  the  social  affections  with- 
er from  neglect  and  absence  of  cuttivatioa. 
Not  so  was  It  with  tbe  subjea  of  thia  notice. 
Benignant,  generous  and  courteoua,  bia  heart 
attracted  the  affection,  while  his  mind  com- 
manded the  admiration,  of  all  who  knew  him ; 
and  the  general  grief  which  baa  followed  his 
untimely  death  is  one  of  tbe  pureal  tributsa 
ever  paid  to  the  memory  of  buried  worth. 

In  Exeter,  N.  H.  August  3d,  Hon.  OLiTca 
Pea  BOOT,  aged  79.  He  was  a  native  of  Aado- 
ver.  ftlassachusetts,  and  was  bom  Augnat  Si, 
1753.  He  V  raduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1773, 
being  In  the  first  class  after  tlie  arMocralical 
arrangement  of  the  graduates  according  to  the 
rank  and  sution  of  their  parents,  which  bad 
prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  that  institu- 
tion, was  abolished.  He  studied  the  professioa 
of  law,  and  settled  in  practice  in  Exeter,  before 
the  year  1778.  in  that  town  be  wait  soon 
brought  into  public  life,  being  appointed  Judge 
of  Probate  for  the  county  of  Rockingham,  7th 
July,  1790,  which  ofiice  he  held  until  June, 
1793.  In  1793  and  I794»  be  waa  elected  Sena- 
tor of  the  aecond  district,  under  tbe  revised 
constitution  of  tbe  state,  and  in  the  latter  year, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate.  On  tbe 
17th  June,  1794,  he  was  elected  State  Tre«surer, 
npon  which  he  reeiffned  his  office  of  Senntor. 
The  office  of  Treasurer  he  sustained  the  same 
number  of  years  that  his  friend  and  townaman, 
John   Taylor  Gilman,  sustained  the  office  of 

Kvemor.  Both  came  into  office  tocetlier,  and 
th  retired  at  the  same  time.  In  December, 
1795,  be  waa  appointed  Joatice  of  the  Pmco 
and  auorom  through  the  aiaia,  and  at  the 
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linMofliiadeBtkwMtiw  old«at  maflMiatoof 
that  rank  in  New-Uanipthire.  He  wut  ap- 
pointed Sberiff  of  iHe  county  of  Kocklnghnm, 
Sd  May,  1805,  and  Atkd  ibat  office  for  five 
yeara.  in  1813,  hu  wfa  again  elected  Senator 
in  the  Legtalaiure,  and  ihe  same  year,  when  a 
new  arraugenieui  of  the  judicial  court*  waa 
DMde,  be  waa  appointed  Asaociale  Juatice  of 
tiM  Ekklern  Circuit  of  tbe  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  remained  in  office  until  1816.  He 
waa  three  Umee,  vis.  1796,  1800  and  )804, 
cboaen  one  of  the  Electors  of  President  and 
ViC0-Piesident  ot  tbe  United  Stales  In  all 
tbeaa  stations,  Judge  Peabody  acquitted  bim- 
aelf  wlib  a  dignity,  integrity  and  impartiality, 
wbicb,  will  secure  to  bim  a  long  and  grateful 
remembrance.  Of  bis  character,  it  ia  ptesum- 
ed  some  one  will  speak  who  knew  bim  per- 
Bonally,  and  who  can  do  it  Justice. 

At  Cambridge,  Ma.  BsitjA.Mii*  Psiacs,  aged 
53.  Mr.  Pelrce  was  a  native  of  Balem,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  tbe  year 
1801,  wi>h  tbe  flrat  bonon  of  bis  claaa.  Ue 
waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetta 
Senate  in  1811,  and  was  for  several  yeara 
a  representative  of  his  native  town,  in 
1896,  be  was  selected  by  tbe  corporation  of 
Harvard  College  to  fill  tbe  honorable  and  re- 
aponsibteofficeof  Librarian  to  the  University 
— an  office  of  much  greater  importance  in  its 
TBrioos  rebuions  than  is  generally  supposed  : 
and  which,  in  ail  countries  where  science  and 
literature  are  respected,  is  not  limited  to  tlie 
mete  duty  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  deliv- 
ery and  return  of  books,  but  ia  reserved  for 
men  of  talents  and  learning,  who  are  capable 
of  using  a  library  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  com- 
manity,  while  tbey  personally  give  distinction 
and  character  tu  tbe  establishment  with  which 
tliey  are  connected— for  such  men  as  Poraon  in 
I^ndoQ,  Hase  in  Paria,  and  Heyne  in  6oi- 
tingen.  Wiih  bow  much  ability  and  fidelity 
be  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station,  baa 
long  been  well  known  to  the  governors  of  the 
University  *,  and  the  public,  generally,  have 
now  also  tbe  means  of  foiming  some  judge- 
neni.  In  bis  ample  and  invaluable  Catalogue 
of  tbe  University  Library,  lately  published.  In 
four  octavo  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  im- 
portant publication,  Mr.  Peirce  had  begun, 
and  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  for- 
wardneaa,  another  work,  in  which  every  son 
okUarvard  in  paiticular,  will  take  a  most 
lively  interest— a  full  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity, from  its  foundation  ■,  with  notices  of  its 
distinguished  sons,  who  have  been  otnaraenta 
to  oar  country,  as  well  as  to  tbe  place  of  their 
education.  A  great  body  of  new  and  highly 
interesting  matter  will  be  found  In  Ihe  col- 
lections made  by  Mr.  Police  with  a  vie**  to  this 
History ;  and  it  la  to  be  hoped,  that  measures 
will  be  taken,  as  early  as  circumstances  per- 
mit, lor  tbe  completion  and  publication  of  this 
work — in  itself,  the  most  appropriate  monu- 
ment to  tbe  memory  of  a  devoted  eon  of  tbe 
Cellege,  and  one  whose  deep  interest  in 
her  Welfare  and  intense  application  to  the  du- 
tiea  of  bis  office  have  contributed  to  hasten 
bis  death. 

Ai  Black  Rock,  near  Baffnlo,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
LsTiTiA  PoRTBB.  aged  45  years,  wife  of  Gen- 
eral Pelur  B.  Porter,  late  Secretary  of  War. 
Mrs.  Porter  belonged  to  the  first  rank  of  wo- 
men. Her  intercourse  with  tbe  great  woild 
was  as  grateful  as  it  was  extensive.  She  had 
•▼ery  thing,  from  life's  commencement,  that 
was  fitted  to  make  it  appear  moat  attractive, 
and  ahe  ao  cultivated  the  mind  with  which  her 
Maker  bad  largely  gifted  her,  as  to  render 
her  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  our  race.  Her 
genemos  spirit  was  replete  with  every  delicate 
sensibility  i  mad  its  frankness,  which  rendered 
bar  incapable  of  concealment,   was  equally 


Incapable  of  any  thing  that  would  degnde  by 
its  meanneas.  Much  of  ber  0me,  ber  labor 
and  ber  solicitude,  were  always  ber  fiee  will 
offering  at  the  command  of  those  who  desired 
tbe  avsiiitance  of  ber  ready  band.  'I  be  poor 
and  tbe  distressed  bad  tbeir  anguish  and  their 
wants  mitigated  by  ber  alleviating  aileniions  ; 
but  all  that  she  effected  was  performed  ao 
much  in  the  simplicity  of  ber  heart,  and  such 
were  her  lofty  conceptions  of  tbe  awful  re- 
sponsibilities of  tbe  Christian,  that  she  sbrunli 
from  the  thought  of  calling  tbemtbeacteof  rell- 
gton.  Tbe  National  Journal  says — Tbe  deatb  of 
Mis.  Porter,  the  estimable  wile  of  Gcnetal  P. 
B.  Porter,  formerly  Secretary  of  War,  baa 
caused  unaffected  grief  among  our  ciiuens. 
A  little  more  than  two  yeara  since,  she  » as 
tbe  centre  of  attraction  in  thia  city.  iVbere- 
ever  ahe  moved,  abe  aeemed  to  cast  about  ber 
a  spell  which  captivated  all  hearta.  At  ber 
■oirees  there  was  no  dullness,  for  she  waa  tbe 
moving  spirit,  diffusing  cheeri^lnese  and  ani- 
mation throughout  the  scene.  Nor  waa  ber 
mind  less  accomplistied  than  ber  mannen. 
intellect  found  in  ber  a  kindred  grace  $  ao 
that  while  she  had  a  fascination  for  tbe  gay,  abe 
bad  an  equal  charm  for  tbe  grave.  The  spell 
is  broken  ;  tbe  fascination  is  over  ;  tbe  ctaarn 
is  annihilated.  Jutt  in  the  matniity  of  life— 
before  age  bad  changed  a  feature  or  marred  an 
ezpreasion  of  tlie  countenance,  or  chilled  tbn 
ardor  of  affection,  or  blunted  aympathy,  or 
destroyed  tbe  buoyancy  of  character,  or  even 
lessened  Ihe  blandishments  of  hope,  by  a  sn4> 
dpn  blow  she  baa  been  stricken  from  tbe  list 
of  the  living.  Consternaiion  mingles  iteelf 
with  our  sorrow  }  aud  while  we  weep  and 
bow  with  humble  anbmiaaion,  we  aleo  tremble 
and  adore. 

In  Scituate,  Ms.  Rev.  Nbhbmiab  Tbomas, 
aged  66,  baving  been  minister  of  tbe  East  Con- 
gregational Church  in  that  town  Ibr  tbirty- 
nine  years. 

In  tteiem,  Ms.  Nathaitibl  Stact,  aged  71, 
a  soldier  of  tbe  Revolution. 

In  Worcester.  Ms.  Capt.  Wilmam  Wab- 
BBif ,  aged  80.  He  commanded  a  company  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,and  received  a  wound 
from  which  be  suffered  until  his  deatb  ;  be 
served,  however,  through  the  whole  war. 

In  Rowley,  Ma  Natharibl  Johrsoh,  aged 

78,  a  revolutiohary  soldier. 

in  Harvard,  Ms.  .Olitbb   Hildbbtr,  aged 

79.  He  was  at  Concord,  in  1775,  and  aerved 
through  the  Revolution. 

In  &inford,  Me.  Elisha  Allbw,  aged  56,  a 
native  of  Rochester,  Muss.  }  he  was  a  repre> 
aentaiive  to  the  legislature  before  tbe  separa- 
tion, a  member  of  tbe  convention  wblcb 
formed  the  constitution  of  Maine,  a  member  of 
tbe  Executive  Council,  and  an  Elector  of  Pre* 
sident,  at  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe*s  lliat 
term. 

In  Gardiner,  Me.  Michabl  TArvAir,  *a 
Boldierof  the  Revolution. 

In  Machias,  Me.  Rev.  MABSBriBLo  Stbblb, 
aged  61.  He  was  tbe  first  minister,  and  lor 
twenty  years,  the  only  settled  minister  ia 
WasbinztoD  county* 

In  Bath,  Me.  Johiv  Russbll,  aged  66» 
formerly  editor  of  the  Boston  Gaxette. 

In  VVincbester,  N  R.  Jos  as  Hi7!rT,  aged 
74,  a  volunteer  St  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill, 
and  a  soldier  at  tbe  captnre  of  Bnrgoyne. 

In  Acwortb,  N.  H.  Rev.  THBomtLus  B. 
Adams,  aged  43.  He  took  an  bonorabie  part 
as  a  aoldler  in  the  laat  war,  and  received  a 
wodnd  inoneoflta  engagements  which  liB- 
paired  his  constitution,  and  for  wblcb  be  recalv. 
ed  a  pension  until  bis  death. 

In  Temple,  N.  H.  Josnra  Waltok,  aged 
95,  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Bevolntiooary 
watt. 
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In  Pritaoi,  N.  H.  JoiCATHAii  Ltow,  aged 
79.  n  ■oldler  oftlM  Bavoltttionary  w«r. 

In  Stoddard,  Vl  Richako  RicHAniMoir, 
■f0d73. 

la  Uraftsbury,  Vt.  Dahisl  SsAvsa,  aged 
79,  a  wldlar  of  Um  Bovolockm. 

la  Barllaglon,  Vt.  IKev.  Johathait  Nvnaa, 
aged  70,  In  the  Ibnjr-olf  btJi  jear  of  hia  min- 
Mry, 

In  Waat-Hartfbrd,  Ct.  Uoaat  Ooodmah, 
•god  81. 

la  Ctaaveland.  Ohio,  DAiviai.  Kai.i.aT,  agad 
76,  a  natlveoTNorwlcto,  Ct.  bat  for  tbe  laal 
llluaa  yaaia  a  realdeat  of  Ctaaveland. 

In  Aadalaala,  Paan.  William  CsArHAa, 


Baq.  agad  63.  Mr.  ChayaMa  «aa  a  Htfvc  of 
Nevrport  Pagael,  BockiogbaaaridM,  E^laad, 
and  ilM  diaeoverer  of  tbe  care  for  aiaauMrmg. 
Afflicted  to  a  great  degree  in  bla  eaily  yaao^ 
and  finding  nv  relief  Iron  any  eooiae  rees»> 
aended  by  tbe  CMvlty  of  bio  native  coaaur, 
be  waa  iudnced  to  attempt  eoa««liing  bnaielf; 
be  eaeeeeded,  and  einoe  hie  aniTal  ia  iMa 
eouatry  baa  been  tbe  meaaa  of  fanpamag  le- 
lleftomany  otbeiB. 

Near  LamberUvUle,  Fa.  CoursLivs  Comv- 
aLL,  aged  99  }  fornMily  tbe  piopffeior  at 
•*  Coryell's  Ferry**  acroai  Ibe  Dalawan,  and  a 
aoldler  of  tbe  llevolati«>B. 
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THE    PERILOUS    CONDITION    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

"  The  aim  of  every  political  Constitation  a,  or  ought  to  be,  to  obtain  for  rulbrs, 
men,  who  poMen  moet  wisdom  to  discover,  and  most  tirtuk  to  pumue,  the  con* 
Moir  GOOD  OF  80CI2TT." — Federalist, 

During  the  progress  of  that  great  political  excitement,  which  has 
conYulsed  the  Union  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  still  rages  with  accu* 
mulated  violence,  the  standard  of  public  morals  has  been  reduced,  and 
an  unwarrantable  distinction  countenanced,  between  popular  and  prK 
vate  virtue.  An  impression  has  been  induced,  that  a  latitude  was  ad« 
misaible  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  electioneering 
disquisitions,  which  was  degrading  to  the  citizen,  trenched  upon  the 
bounds  of  truth,  tolerated  duplicity,  and  scouted  the  lofty  dictates  of 
honor. 

The  national  morale  has  been  so  far  corrupted,  that  talents,  intelli- 
gence, public  services,  and  unimpeachable  rectitude  of  character,  are 
no  longer  considered  as  the  distinctive  qualifications  for  office,  in  com- 
petition with  partizan  zeal,  unprincipled  devotion  to  men,  and  the  de- 
basing intrigues  of  the  demagogue.  It  is  not  asked, — ^Is  he  honest,  is 
be  capable,  is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution  ?  but.  Is  he  a  clamorous,  a 
reckless  and  a  boisterous  champion  of  faction  ?  Does  any  one  desire 
official  patronage,  the  only  inquiry  is.  Will  he  do  whatever  the  execu- 
tive or  its  adherents  demand, — ^whether  right  or  wrong  ?  Will  he, 
with  unhesitating  alacrity,  sacrifice  principle  to  policy,  duty  to  expe- 
diency, and  compromise  the  great  interests  of  the  country  for  sectional 
objects,  and  party  aggrandizement. 

Such  a  corrupt  and  groveling  course  of  statism,  indicates  a  proclivity 
towards  national  degradation,  of  alarming  import.  It  is  the  precur- 
sor of  that  decadence,  to  which  the  best  governments  are  inclined.  It 
is  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  has  prematurely 
shaken  the  foundations  of  the  republic,  and  threatens  the  speedy  pros- 
tratimi  of  that  magnificent  structure.  Will  not  measures  be  adopted 
to  prevent  such  disastrous  consequences  ?  Are  the  prudential  lessons 
of  oar  revolutionary  worthies  to  be  thus  soon  disregarded?    Is  the 
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patriarchal  advice  of  Washington  to  be  loet  upon  his  countrymen  t  Is 
the  experience  of  ages  to  have  no  influence?  Will  the  people  heed- 
lessly abandon  their  rights,  and  surrender  the  boasted  freed(Mn  of 
Americans,  without  one  glorious  effort  to  correct  the  flagrant  ahuaes 
of  the  times  ?  No !  Having  been  grossly  wronged,  by  base  and  de- 
signing men,  they  will  promptly  seek  redress  lor  past  grteTances,  and 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  offences,  which,  having  been  so  arro- 
gantly committed,  and  so  complacently  tolerated^  scarcely  seem  ob- 
noxious to  rebuke. 

The  career  of  commendable  ambition  has  been  converted  into  a  po- 
litical arena,  by  the  profligate  competitors  for  place.  The  a^irants 
for  public  distinction,  instead  of  mounting  the  Olympian  chariot^  as 
rival  conservators  of  the  public  weal,  and  contending  for  the  prize  of 
immortality,  we  behold  descending  to  the  humiliating  condition  of 
purchased  gladiators,  or  the  degraded  slaves  of  faction,  and  furioQdy 
struggling  for  personal  reward,  rather  than  the  glory  of  their  country, 
and  the  reguerdon  of  patriotism. 

An  epoch  has  been  reached,  from  whence  the  ruin  or  regeneratioD 
of  our  republican  institutions  must  be  dated.  It  depends  upon  the 
virtues  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  whether  the  future  destinies  of 
their  country  shall  be  adverse  or  propitious.  At  such  a  momeDtoos 
crisis,  the  generous  co-operation  of  steadfast  patriots,  under  the  in- 
struction and  guidance  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen,  is  of  nxire 
vital  consequencg  than  victories  in  the  fieldy'^hen  discords  shall  have 
assumed  the  attitude  of  civil  war.  It  will  then  be  too  late  for  connsei 
or  conciliation  ;  and  when  peace  shall  be  restored,  who  can  foreteO, 
whether  it  be  to  many  independent  nations,  or  to  this  unaerered  and 
united  republic.  This  is  the  moment  for  cool  deliberation,  hannonioas 
concert,  and  vigorous  action.  Prejudices  are  to  be  conquered,  aectiooal 
exasperations  appeased,  and  turbulent  excitements  quelled,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  arms.  Principles  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  argument,  the  errors  of  angry  partizans  corrected  by  the 
influence  of  reason,  treasonable  combinations  discountenanocMl  by 
the  frowns  of  loyalty,  and  the  rash  threats  of  insurrection  silenced  by 
the  stern  voice  of  public  disapprobation. 

In  times  of  civil  conwiotion,  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  the  warn- 
ings of  experience  come  with  a  most  cheering  influence.  Impassioned 
declamation  being  opposed  by  intelligent  appeals  to  the  undCTstanding, 
and  the  absurdities  of  sophistry  by  the  inductions  of  reason,  we  may 
be  assured  that  rebellious  denunciations  will  be  lost  in  the  animating 
shouts  of ''  Independence  and  Union  forever"  and  tranquillity  be  again 
restored  throughout  the  land. 

The  real  friends  of  the  Constitution,  the  able  and  venerated  iqios- 
tles  of  freedom,  and  their  zealous  disciples,  must  come  forth  in  the 
majesty  of  their  strength,  and  jx>ldly  confront  the  desperate  leaders 
of  disorganization.  No  man,  who  is  capable  of  rendering  assislanee, 
can  remain  inactive  without  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  He  cannot 
avoid  participating  in  the  conflict,  which  rages  with  sucli  alarming  vio- 
lence, without  being  considered  traitorous  to  his  country.  The  ser- 
vices of  every  citizen,  who  values  the  blessings  he  has  kmg  enioyed, 
are  imperiously  required.  It  matters  not  how  indifferent  he  may  have 
been  to  stations  of  honor  and  confidence,^ — ^how  regardleaa  cMf  the  ret- 
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pectful  attentioiu  of  his  countrymen, — how  confident  in  the  stability  of 
the   Union, — ^how  obtuse  to  the  apprehensions  of  danger.      During 
nearly  half  a  century  of  unexamined  prosperity,  he  may  have  been 
lulled  into  an  unwarrantable  security,  against  erery  possible  adverse 
change  of  fortune.     Faithful  in  his  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
sangnine  in  its  efficiency  under  all  emergencies,  and  fearless  of  ^»- 
asiioas  consequences,  from  domestic  feuds,  or  foreign  outrage,  the  fup 
ture  has  been  gilded,  by  the  effulgent  radiance  of  the  past.     But  he 
must  no  longer  be  governed  by  such  consolatory,  yet  delusive  consider- 
atioDfl ;  he  must  be  roused  to  a  vivid  conception  of  the  actual  position, 
m  which  he  is  now  placed ;  he  must  be  animated  by  more  stirring  and 
exalted  sentiments ;  he  must  act  from  a  profound  respect  for  that  gov- 
emment  which  has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world  ;  he 
mast  evince  a  pure  and  holy  reverence  for  those  rights  which  are  the 
acquisitions  of  adventurous  independence   and  sanguinary  conflict. 
The  tranquil  pursuits  of  retirement  must  be  abandoned  for  the  ener- 
getic duties  of  the  ardent  patriot.     Emulating  the  examples  of  seventy- 
live,  he  must  offisr  up  his  services  on  the  altar  of  liberty.     Appealing  to 
thoee,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  impressive  history  of  these  United 
States,  from  the  period  of  their  individual  existence,  how  natural,  yet 
how  painful  is  this  inquiry  :  Could  you  have  anticipated  such  a  sudden 
and  wide  deviation  from  the  virtuous  course  of  your  forefathers,  such  an 
entire  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  republican  con- 
federacy, such  an  alarming  aberration  from  the  prescribed  orbit  of  na- 
tional glory  t   Was  there  an  original  and  radical  defect  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  to  which  such  flagitious  consequences  may  be 
attribataUe?    This  cannot  be  alleged,  with  the  least  semblance  of 
truth  ;  but  rather,  let  it  be  acknowledged,  with  compunctious  sincerity, 
that  the  age  is  in  fault ;  that  there  has  been  a  lamentable  degeneration 
from  that  sublime  political  morality,  which  characterized  our  ances- 
tors; that  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  primitive  purity  and  ex- 
cellence, and  be  imbued  with  that  holy  spirit  of  independence,  by  which 
the  adventurous  firanders  of  this  western  empire  were  inspired,  and  by 
whose  influence  their,  gallant  and  zealous  descendants  were  enaUed 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination. 

Let  ns  then  hasten  to  read,  with  renovated  interest  and  astonish- 
ment, of  the  personal  sacrifices  of  the  pilgrims,  of  the  causes  which 
iodoeed  their  bold  and  hazardous  emigration,  of  their  unwavering  fideU 
tty  in  periods  of  the  greatest  peril,  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  axioms 
of  eternal  justice,  of  their  indomitable  hostility  to  oppression,  and  of 
their  undoubted  confidence  in  ultimate  success;  let  us  once  more 
dwell,  with  increased  pride  and  admiration,  on  their  deeds  of  enterprize 
and  valor,  their  constant,  uniform  and  uncompromising  opposition  to 
arbitrary  encroachments,  during  the  long  and  onerous  cycle  of  colonial 
dependence;  let  us  again  endeavor  tp  realize  that  lofty  tone  of  thought 
and  noble  bearing,  for  which  the  sages  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutimi 
were  distinguished,  and  exult  in  their  triumphant  achievements.  Hav- 
ing been  excited  by  these  glowing  and  instructive  reminiscences,  we 
may  duly  appreciate  what  has  been  acquired,  what  there  is  to  cherish, 
what  to  correct,  what  to  defend,  and  what  are  the  demands  upon  ns, 
by  the  present  and  all  future  generations, — by  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted man  thronghont  the  globe ;  for  to  this  county  the  eyes  of  the 
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whole  human  race  are  directed.  Encouraged  by  the  example  hoe 
{Hresented,  the  people  of  all  civilized  nations  have  evinced  a  determina:- 
tion  to  retrieve  their  long  lost  liberties,  and  to  estaUish  representative 
republics  on  the  ruins  of  despotism.  How  important  is  it,  then,  thu 
this  nation  should  maintain  that  exalted  character  and  station  which  it 
has  so  early  and  so  justly  acquired ;  and  how  re^Kmsible  is  every  citi- 
zen for  the  great  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  !  He  is  under  the  most  solemn^  obligations  to  qualify 
himself  to  discharge  his  public  duties  with  fidelity  and  ability  ;  it  is 
therefore  indispensable  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  theory  and  practical  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  so  fully  capable  of  deciding  upon  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  the  legislator  and  statesman,  as  never  to  disgrace  himself  tx 
dishonor  the  country,  by  impolitic  selections.  He  must  be  so  circum- 
spect in  the  bestowal  of  confidence,  and  so  armed  in  honesty,  as  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  specious  promises  of  the  ambitious,  the  zeal  of 
the  factious,  or  the  assumed  gravity  of  the  incompetent  and  venal ;  but, 
with  wary  investigation,  test  the  talents  and  integrity  of  all  candidates 
for  office ;  be  cautious  that  precedent  does  not  sanction  error,  or  inno> 
vation  be  hallowed  by  prescription. 

It  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  other  mode,  by  which 
private  happiness  and  public  prosperity  can  be  promoted,  than  the  uni- 
versal dissemination  of  intelligence ;  it  is  our  only  reliance— the  rock 
of  our  political  salvation.  There  can  be  no  confidence  in  the  contin- 
ued purity  and  stability  of  the  government,  unless  information  shall 
be  as  generally  extended  as  the  rights  of  suffrage.  All  our  advances 
in  civilization,  all  the  ameliorations  which  have  been  effected,  beyond 
the  condition  of  regal  subjects,  are  the  result  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction.  In  prc^rtion  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been 
cultivated,  the  virtues  of  the  heart  developed,  and  the  genial  precepts 
of  Christianity  cherished  and  diffused,  have  the  bounds  of  civil  and  rdi- 
gious  fireedom  been  enlarged. 

From  these  considerations,  how  evident  is  the  conclusion^  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  receive,  not  merely  a  literary  and 
scientific  but  a  political  education,  in  the  most  expansive  signification 
of  that  term.  They  are  the  source  of  all  power,  the  absolute  sove- 
reigns, the  creators  of  their  civil  and  national  existence.  In  their  own 
name,  and  for  their  own  especial  benefit,  they  established  an  unprece* 
dented  system  of  government,  under  which  they  are  at  all  times  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  equal  rights ;  and  while  they  alternately  fill  the  sta- 
tions of  rulers  and  subjects,  they  reserve  to  themselves,  exclusively, 
the  supreme  and  indefeasible  authority  of  prescribing  the  limits  of  the 
former  and  the  duties  of  the  latter.  Such  a  novel  organization  of  a 
republic  pre-supposes  an  enlightened  population ;  and  a  retrogradatkm 
in  morals  and  education  is  fatal  \p  its  existence.  In  them  is  placed 
the  conservative  principle  of  this  anomalous  experiment  to  ^evale  the 
character  of  man,  and  place  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  fiiture  degra- 
dation. If  it  should  fail,*  it  will  not  be  fi-om  the  imperfection  of  the 
theory,  but  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  people,  who  are  charged 
with  its  execution.  Each  and  'all  being  deeply  interested,  can  it  be 
possible,  that  the  requisite  means  should  not  be  efficiently  applied, 
for  insuring  success  1    The  difficulties  which  we  to  be  cnoounteied 
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may  be  learned  from  history.  The  causes  of  the  rise,  progress, 
decline  and  fall  of  other  nations,  which  have  vainly  attempted  to  es- 
tablish just,  equal  and  free  governments,  should  be  profoundly  inves« 
tigated,  that  we  may  avoid  the  calamities  which  they  suffered. 
Sttch  retrospective  inquiries  are  not  urged  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
theoretical  speculation,  but  for  practical  appliance  and  substantial 
utility. 

As  past  ages  are  the  admonitors  of  the  present  and  the  ftiture,  we 
must  appeal  to  them  for  the  stern  lessons  of  experience ;  and  when 
contrasting  the  condition  of  man  and  of  nations,  at  different  epochs, 
in  various  climes,  and  under  every  form  of  government,  with  that  here 
presented,  how  satisfactory  is  the  result,  how  favorable  to  our  hopes, 
how  encouraging  to  our  efforts  !  But  tiiere  must  be  no  lack  of  vigi- 
lance, no  want  of  activity,  no  relaxation  of  measures.  Our  duties  as 
citizens,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  must  be  the  constant 
objects  of  meditation.  While  watching  with  eager  gaze  the  progress 
of  events  in  distant  realms,  where  the  wars  of  freedom  and  despotism 
are  waged  with  desperate  fury ;  and  while  speculating  on  the  probabit 
ities  of  victory  or  defeat,  on  either  side,  with  what  deep  solicitude 
should  we  revert  to  the  peculiar  position  of  our  own  country  1  so  ad- 
mirable in  the  estimation  of  the  liberal  in  foreign  nations,  and  so  peril- 
OQS  in  ai^pect  to  its  faithfrd  citizens. 

If  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  phenomena  of  physical 
eflfects  to  their  remote  and  recondite  cause,  and  most  useftil  to  seek  in 
principle,  for  the  test  and  corrective  of  moral  delinquency,  how  vastiy 
more  important  is  it,  that  we  should  be  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
our  political  institutions,— of  the  constitutions,  legislation,  jurispru- 
dence and  statistics,  of  the  several  states  and  of  tiie  United  States ; 
be  ever  watchful  to  detect  and  counteract  deleterious  innovations, 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,— of  minor  or  momentous  im- 
port ;  and  zealous  to  secure  the  stability  and  promote  the  pro^rity  of 
the  Union. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  when  the  war  of  the  revolution 
had  closed,  and  these  United  States  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independ- 
ent nation,  infinite  and  most  serious  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered, 
from  the  inefficiency  of  Congressional  power,  as  prescribed  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation.  Ihiring  the  excitement  and  pressure  of  war, 
the  administration  of  the  general  government  was  rendered  effectual 
by  the  generous  co-operation  of  ihe  states,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
people.  One  common  and  all-engrossing  cause  united  all  hearts  and 
nerved  every  arm.  But  on  the  return  of  peace,  innumerable  obstacles 
successively  arose,  which  national  legislation  could  neither  remove  nor 
avoid.  The  public  and  private  debts  were  enormous,  and  from  the 
inadequacy  of  means,  credit  was  destroyed.  The  requisitions  umhi 
the  states  were  either  entirely  disreg^ded,  or  but  partiaUy  and  reluo 
tanlly  answered.  Commerce  and  navigation  languished  from  the  want 
of  protection  and  encouragement.  Agriculture,  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts  were  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decadence ;  and  there 
was  no  power  in  the  general  or  state  governments  to  cheer  on  exertion, 
re-establish  confidence,  and  insure  ultimate  prosperity  in  any  branch  of 
national  industey. 

A  general  gkiom  overshadowed  the  union,  and  portentous  gleams  of 
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iasarreelionurj  movements  flashed  along  the  political  hori«m.  Those 
gallant  soldiers,  firm  statesmen,  and  an  wavering  legislators,  who  had 
fearlessly  hnffeted  the  revolution,  were  alarmed  at  the  perilous  niaa- 
tkm  of  Ihe  country.  At  last,  urged  on  by  Washington  and  his  iDu** 
trioua  compatriots,  measures  were  adopted  for  averting  those  disastrous 
consequences,  which  they  had  ''  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend." 
A  convention  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  "  for  Uie  purpose 
of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  rep<Mting  such  ahera- 
taoDs  and  provisions,  as  would  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigences  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.** 

The  meeting  of  that  august  assembly  marks  a  most  important  era 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  Gentlemen,  ^Bmeot 
for  their  erudition,  talents,  moral  excellence,  and  patriotism,  had  been 
selected,  as  the  responsible  Amphictyons,  who  were  to  form  a  system 
of  government  for  this  vast  empire.  Such  an  able,  dignified,  and  mn 
posing  assemblage,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  had  never  been  convened  ; 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  looked  for  with  intense  sch 
ticitude ;  on  it  depended  the  happiness  of  millions.  From  the  pecol- 
lar  situation  of  the  recently  emancipated  colonies,  the  causes  ci  em- 
barrassment were  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Political,  commercial, 
and  various  sectional  jealousies  exist^  among  the  states,  while  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  extent,  wealth  and  population,  as  well  as  in 
the  habits,  education  and  religion  of  their  inhabitants.  This  presented 
ebstacles,  apparently  insuperable  ;  and  at  one  period  it  was  serioaaly 
apprehended  that  the  convention  would  be  dissolved  vrithont  being 
sbfe  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its  meeting ;  but,  fortunately,  a  libe- 
ral, magnanimous  and  exalted  spirit  prevailed,  and  a  disposition  for 
nratudl  compromise  and  concession,  at  length,  overcoming  every  diffi- 
culty, the  result  was  the  admirable  Constitution,  which  is  now  our 
boast.  Under  the  salutary  provisions  of  that  great  charter  of  our  lil^ 
erties,  this  country  has  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  with  a 
rapidity,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

During  successive  administrations,  however  variant  the  speculative 
opinions  of  rival  parties,  the  great  interests  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
whole  country,  have,  generally,  been  kept  constantlv  in  view,  and 
claimed  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  branches  of  the  government ; 
and  if  there  have  been  periods,  when  every  measure  did  not  quadrate 
with  public  sentiment,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  they  were  either  mod- 
ified or  abandoned,  or,  after  more  mature  consideration,  so  universally 
sanctioned,  as  to  be  effectually  maintained.  But  whatever  party  has 
been  dominant,  men  distinguished  for  their  talents,  integrity  and  hoo- 
orable  deportment,  have,  most  usually,  been  called  upon  to  fill  the  ex- 
ecutive departments ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  there  was  a  cordial  and 
an  eflicient  co-operation  of  the  cabinet  and  congress,  for  the  pfosecu- 
tfon  of  all  such  measures  as  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to  subserve  the  great  interests 
of  the  general  weal. 

The  nation  went  on  triumphantly  through  the  sunshine  of  peaet 
and  the  lurid  storms  of  war.  We  were  honored  by  all  nations.  9ne- 
eessfill  commerce  adventured  round  the  globe,  and  the  **  star-spanglsd 
banner"  was  hailed  with  respect,  in  every  clime.  Within  our  borders, 
how  cheering  has  been  the  advance  and  how  encouraging  the  fiitare! 
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But  to  realize  aU  those  bright  visions,  which  loom  in  the  prospective, 
it  is  ittdiapensable  that  there  should  be  no  abatement  of  vigilance,  no 
want  of  energy,  no  negligence  of  duty.  We  must  take  warning  from 
the  fate  of  other  republics,  and  recollect  that  the  sentinels  of  liberty 
ean  never  slumber  with  impunity,  for  the  demon  of  usurpation  is  ever 
on  the  watch,  to  enter  the  unprotected  portals  of  her  sanctuary. 

The  people  have,  but  too  often,  been  the  sole  cause  of  their  own 
irremediable  bondage.  Instead  of  being  guided  by  the  honeat,  high- 
minded  and  patriotic,  they  have  been  crossly  deluded  by  the  wily  stra^ 
aiieaw  of  reckless  demagogues.  In  this  country  anq>inion  has,  unfor* 
tanately,  prevailed,  which  it  is  not  prudent  longer  to  sustain,  although 
8a]icti<Hied  by  the  highest  authority,  for  it  may  be  of  disastrous  conse- 
quence. It  was  presumed  that  so  enlightened  were  the  citizens,  so 
fortified  their  rights,  so  jealous  were  they  of  even  delegated  power,  so 
mistrustfhl  of  ambition,  so  determined  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  de- 
ception, that  none  but  the  truly  eminent  could  ever  receive  their  confir 
dence  and  support.  These  exhilarating  expectations  were  early  in- 
duced ;  they  had  their  origin  in  the  establishment  of  the  constitution ; 
that  governmental  code  was  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  warrant- 
ing their  indulgence,  and  inspired  the  doubtful  with  a  full  confidence 
in  their  complete  consummation.  So  sanguine  were  the  erudite  au- 
thors of  the  Federalist,  in  the  conservative  provisions  of  our  national 
charter,— «uch  their  reliance  upon  the  sound  sense,  and  incorruptibil- 
ity of  the  people,  and  on  their  unremitted  vigilance,  that  it  was  consid- 
ered impossible  that  any  other  than  the  great  and  meritorious  could,  in 
any  event,  reach  the  most  exalted  stations  in  the  government.  This 
is  their  emphatic  declaration ; 

''  The  process  of  election  aifords  a  moral  certainty  that  the  office 
of  President  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  who  is  not,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  endowed  with  the  requisite  qualifications.  It  will  not 
be  too  strong  to  say,  that  there  will  be  a  constant  probability  of  seeing 
the  station  filled,  by  characters  pre-eminent  for  ability  and  virtue." 

6ach  an  asseveration,  and  from  such  mighty  men,  could  not  fail 
to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  It  was  dictated  from  magnan- 
imous conceptions  of  the  American  character,  and  enlarged  views  of 
aa  inevitable  progress  in  political  science ;  a  belief  that  there  was  the 
clispoeition  and  determination,  throughout  the  country,  to  extend  the 
means  of  education  among  all  classes  of  society ;  that  the  nation 
would,  in  after  ages,  be  as  distinguished  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
its  citizens,  as  for  the  free  institutions,  whose  eternal  foundations  they 
successfully  laid.  But  enough  has  been  developed  to  cast  a  despond- 
ing shadow  over  that  brilliant  prospect,  which,  with  elated  thoughts 
aiid  gladdened  hearts,  was  beheld  in  the  distance,  by  the  venerated 
compatriots  of  other  days.  Is  there  not  danger  in  giving  an  unqualified 
assent  to  an  axiom,  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested,  to  pr^ 
dttde  the  denial  of  its  correctness  ? 

History  recounts  innumerable  instances  of  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces, which  result  from  political  as  well  as  religious  frenzy.  There 
are  times,  when  even  the  sage  become  demented,  the  intelligent  stulti- 
fied, and  the  habitually  prudent  are  carried  away  by  the  delirium  of 
puUic  excitement.  Such  scenes  may  be  anticipated  here.  Disappoint- 
ment and  revenge  bmtadize  the  mind  i  pride  of  opinion  often  generates 
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anogance ;  error  becomes  contagious,  and  heedless  ignorance,  with  re- 
morseless treason,  hastens  to  form  the  most  terrible  combinaticme ;  the 
barriers  against  lawless  innovation  are  broken  down,  and  every  thing 
is  made  to  yield  before  the  tremendous  torrent  of  pofmlar  ezai^iera- 
tion.  In  such  an  event,  men,  without  talents,  eiperience  or  mcval  rec^ 
titude,  may  be  elected  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  republic.  Yictori- 
ous  commanders  contended  for  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  Roman  «n- 
pire.  Military  fame  dazzled  the  multitude,  and  divided  their  admirar 
tion,  plaudits  and  suffirage,  among  the  various  competitors  for  power. 
At  the  most  enlightened  period  of  their  existence,  how  many  nations 
have  been  suddenly  cast  down,  by  the  usurpations  of  ambition ! 
'  Man,  in  the  most  exalted  state  of  refinement, — ^in  the  plenitude  of  his 
unalienated  sovereignty — instead  of  being  guided  by  the  lights  of  a  cot- 
tivated  understanding,  is  often  actuated  by  the  same  considerations  which 
operate  on  the  mind  of  a  barbarian  ;  and,  however  strange  and  inex- 
plicable, some  fortunate  warrior  gains  precedence  in  his  eslimalion. 
All  other  qualifications  are  disregarded,  and  it  matters  not,  whether  a 
CflBsar,  or  a  Napoleon,  a  Tamerlane,  or  an  Attila  is  called  to  the 
throne ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  he  has  been  a  victorious  chieftain.  Simi- 
lar examples  of  general  hallucination  may  be  exhibited  in  the  United 
States ;  so  far  firom  being  impossible,  they  are  to  be  dreaded,  as  proba- 
ble occurrences.  Individuals  may  become  candidates  for  the  firet  offi- 
ces in  the  gift  of  the  people,  who  are  as  objectionable  fipom  their  inca- 
pacity as  obnoxious  to  censure  firom  an  indisposition  to  act  with  hon- 
esty, wisdom  and  dignity.  They  may  have  evinced  firmness  and  de- 
cision in  the  field  of  battle,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  boldness  and 
independence  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  ;  but  for  civilians  and  states- 
men, how  inadequate  are  such  endowments,  without  the  prerequisites 
of  erudition,  philosophical  habits,  laborious  investigation,  diacreUon, 
and  long  experience  in  public  life !  Decision  is  incompatible  with  ig- 
norance, and  firmness  and  independence  cannot  be  evinced,  when  reli- 
ance is  reposed  on  others  for  instruction  and  advice.  Bold  they  may 
be,  but  only  in  a  total  disregard  of  private  rights,  official  duty,  and  the 
honor  of  their  country. 

Unconscious  of  their  imperfections  the  least  informed  are  the  most 
presumptuous ;  not  knowing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  in  situa- 
tions of  high  trust,  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  talents,  by 
which  alone  they  can  be  surmounted.  Ever  ready  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  any  station,  they  soon  discover  their  inability  to  execute 
them ;  and,  compelled  to  rely  upon  others  for  counsel,  there  is  no  secu- 
rity that  it  will  be  wise  and  efficient ;  for  mediocrity  seeks  ccmgenial 
associates,  and  ministers  may  be  selected  equally  as  deficient  as  them- 
selves. With  such  Presidents,  and  cabinets  thus  constituted,  what 
would  be  our  condition  ?  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  would 
be  so  impotently  managed,  as  to  bring  down  inevitable  disgrace  upon 
our  diplomacy.  The  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation  would  be  basely 
sacrificed,  at  the  expense  of  humiliating  concessions.  We  might  ex- 
pect dastardly  acknowledgements  of  wrongs  to  be  tendered,  when  re- 
dress for  wanton  acts  of  outrage  should  have  been  strenuously  urged ; 
that  appeals  would  be  made  to  the  mercy  rather  than  justice  of  na- 
tions ;  that  principles  would  be  abandoned,  instead  of  being  energetic- 
ally enforced.     Negociations  might  be  concluded,  as  objectiontble  for 
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the  direct  violations  of  law  which  they  involved,  as  the  groveling  sub- 
serviency of  manner,  in  which  they  were  conducted.  We  might  be- 
hold that  proud  national  spirit,  which  had  never  brooked  insult,  quaO 
in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  stoop  to  arrogant  dictation ;  and  the 
^ory  of  the  country, — ^that  priceless  gem  of  all  governments, — ^might 
be  ignominiously  tarnished,  by  the  recreant  guardians,  to  whom  it  had 
been  confided. 

The  interior  condition  of  affairs  would  be  as  lamentable  as  the  ex- 
ternal, lor  it  might  be  expected,  that  the  patronage  of  the  executive 
would  be  prostituted  to  reward  personal  friends  and  clamorous  parti- 
zans ;  a  system  of  proscription  adopted  of  the  most  offensive  and  des- 
potic character ;  the  law  wantonly  violated ;  the  constitution  put  at 
defiance ;  the  powers  of  congress  disregarded,  and  a  system  of  es- 
poinage  instituted  over  civil,  military  and  navsJ  officers,  calculated  to 
preclude  confidence  among  equals,  create  insubordination  in  every 
grade,  destroy  all  independence  of  deportment,  and  effectually  check 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action. 

Sach  are  the  inevitable  consequences,  which  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  decadence  in  education,  and  the  prevalence  of  political  immo- 
rality, and  they  deserve  the  most  grave  consideration  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  they  must  not  be  deceived,  by  a  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
and  virtues,  even  for  the  present.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that  they 
should  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
Ibtnre  1  They  are  bound,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to  maintain, 
unimpaired,  the  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fiithers. 
They  must  look  well  to  their  rights,  and  be  actuated  by  the  deeds 
rather  than  the  declarations  of  the  ambitious.  Unless  the  ablest  and 
best  men  are  selected  for  the  great  offices  of  government,  the  ultimate 
min  of  the  republic  is  certain.  A. 
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Alab  for  tlu  lost !  for  the  fiiencU  that  ire  dead ; 

They  are  gone  where  my  errors  they  ceaee  to  deplore ; 
And  ^e  boeom,  in  childhood  that  pillowed  my  head. 

Can  nerer  be  torn  by  ingratitiide  more. 

Ani  alaa  for  the  living !  more  hard  ia  hie  fiite. 

For  weary,  dejpreMed,  and  disheartened  am  I ; 
And,  when  my  nw  virtoes  are  gnren  on  slate, 

Few  firiends  will  weep  over  t£a  spot  where  I  lie. 

The  springs  I  have  seen  have  been  thirty  and  three, 

And  the  brightest  I  would  not  live  over  again ; 
The  world  is  no  longer  an  Eden  to  me. 

For  I  love  not  the  planet  nor  honor  its  men. 

What  is  Beauty  ?  a  cheat  on  the  heart  by  the  eves ; 

And  Reason  ?  but  intellect  cramped  in  the  scaools ; 
Ambition  ?  the  folly  it  is  of  the  wise  ; 

And  Love  ?  'tis  no  more  than  the  wisdom  of  fools. 

Te  insects  that  flutter,  ye  emmets  that  moil, 

Te  that  worship  the  idols  of  Pleasure  or  Gain, 
Disappointment  is  all  the  reward  of  yoa|  toil. 

Wealth  ends  in  disquiet,  and  pleasure  m  pam.  H.  K. 

37 
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FROM  THE    MSS.    OF  A   TRAVELER    IN    THE    EAST. 

NO.   IT. 
CAMPAIGNING   IN   THE   PELOPONNE88US. 

It  was  a  clear  but  sultry  day  in  July  that  our  baod  of  mountain- 
soldiers  halted  under  the  deep  shadow  of  a  cluster  of  the  broad-leafed 
fig  tree,  to  take  some  refreshment  and  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  we 
had  been  enjoying  our  siesta,  and  when  I  awoke,  which  I  did  without 
raising  my  head  from  the  root  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  had  been  rest- 
ing, I  half  drowsingly  took  a  look  at  the  singular  group  around  me. 
The  little  blue  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  in  the  ground ;  the  bag- 
gage mules,  relieved  from  their  burdens,  but  tied  each  one  with  his 
head  to  his  fore-leg,  were  nibbling  the  short  grass  ;  the  soldiers,  with 
their  picturesque  costume,  '^  with  their  snowy  chemise,  and  their  shaggy 
capotes,"  were  scattered  around  on  the  ground  in  every  attitude ;  there 
were  some,  whose  heads  thrown  back,  and  lips  apart,  and  deep  heav- 
ing chest,  proclaimed  the  soundest  sleep  ;  while  others,  with  languid, 
huf-open  eyes,  were  lying  between  sleeping  and  waking  ;  here  was  a 
group  smoking  their  pipes  in  silence,  and  there  a  soldier  combing  out 
the  long  curly  locks,  that  reached  below  his  shoulders.  The  object, 
however,  which  most  interested  me,  was  the  slender  but  elegant  figure 
of  a  stripling  lad  of  nineteen,  who  lay  at  my  feet  with  his  head  half 
raised,  and  resting  on  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  morocco 
case,  which  I  took  to  be  a  miniature,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  an 
open  letter  on  the  grass  before  him.  My  companion  always  looked  in- 
teresting, but  now  more  so  than  ever  ;  his  graceful  figure,  just  budding 
into  manhood,  had  the  suppleness  and  ease  pecuhar  to  his  age,  which 
make  every  posture  graceful ;  his  features  were  regular  and  beautifiil, 
though  strongly  marked ;  and  his  complexion,  dark  by  nature,  was 
still  more  darkened  by  exposure ;  yet  was  his  soft  skin  clear,  and  yoo 
might  see  the  rich  blood  mantling  beneath  it ;  and  his  eye,  his  large 
black  eye,  ever  restless  and  full  of  fire,  gave  life  and  animation  to  &s 
whole  countenance.  Then  his  costume,  the  rich  and  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  Albanian  Greeks  ;  the  blue-lapeUed  red  cap ;  the  neck  and 
bosom  bare  ;  the  gilt  and  embroidered  jacket  and  sash  with  slashed 
sleeves,  thrown  back,  and  the  right  arm  bare  to  the  shoulder ;  the  tight 
sash  of  blue  silk  encircling  his  slender  waist ;  the  white  flowing  lult, 
embroidered  gaiters,  and  knit  sandals ;  the  whole  relievecf  by  the  large 
shaggy  capote,  or  over-cloak,  on  which  he  was  lying,  gave  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  young  Greek,  in  the  person  of  an  EngKshman  of  family 
and  fortune. 

I  gazed  on  him  for  a  while  after  he  had  put  up  his  miniature  and 
lay  pulling  his  just  budding  mustachios,  and  giving  signs  of  impa- 
tience. Suddenly  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and,  calling  me  by  name,  cned 
out,  "  Will  you  be  oflT  with  me,  or  not  t  for  if  I  stay  here  any  longer, 
waiting  for  these  Turkish  hounds,  may  I  be  d — *-d."  His  exclama- 
tion roused  the  whole  band  ;  the  sleepers  started  up  ;  the  before  silent 
were  now  all  alive  and  chattering  away,  as  if  a  spell  were  broken ;  and 
while  some  ran  to  catch  the  mules,  others  began  to  examine  the  prim- 
ing and  locks  of  their  muskets  and  pistols,  and  all  were  engag^  in 
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making  their  preparations  for  departure.  "  I  '11  not  be  beating  abont 
with  you  any  longer  in  these  parts,"  said  W. ;  "I  '11  be  off  to  Ulysses 
with  my  five  soldiers,  and  we  shall  see  more  fighting  there  in  one  week, 
than  you  will  have  here  if  you  wait  until  dooms-day."  "  Nonsense  !" 
cried  I ;  "  do  have  patience,  and  I'll  warrant  you  '11  get  your  neck  ac- 
quainted with  a  scimitar  soon  enough,  without  holding  it  out  unnece»- 
sarOy ;  besides,  what  kind  of  an  example  of  subordination  shall  we 
set  to  these  Greek  soldiers,  if,  neglecting  the  post  assigned  us,  we 
should  go  Don-Quixoting  it  over  the  country  in  search  of  adventures  1" 
**  Oh,  hang  it,  that's  always  the  burden  of  your  song ;  but  I  did  not 
come  to  Greece  to  teach  them  subordination ;  I  came  to  fight  the 
Turks,  and  here  have  I  been  campaigning  a  whole  month  without 
getting  a  squint  even  at  the  tail  of  a  Pacha."  ''  But,"  said  I,  '*  we 
can  be  of  no  service  to  Greece,  unless" — "  Service  to  Greece  J "  you 
are  always  prating  about  that ;  I  tell  you  I  want  to  do  service  as  well 
as  you,  but  I  want  to  be  quick  about  it ;  I  want  a  chance  to  fight,  and 
be  promoted,  and  get  some  credit,  and  go  home  to  England,  and  enjoy 
it ;  for  who  can  stay  in  this  miserable  dirty  country,  where  one  gets 
BOthing  to  eat  but  onions,  black  bread  and  olives ;  and  nothing  to 
drink  but  wine,  sour  enough  to  give  a  vinegar  bottle  a  fit  of  the  cholic." 
I  tried  to  pacify  the  petted  and  spoiled  boy,  and  he  agreed  to  accon>- 
paay  us  another  day's  march. 

The  soldiers  had  by  this  time  got  ready,  the  mules  were  loaded  with 
our  outside  capotes,  and  two  or  three  earthen  pots,  which  served  to  do 
the  little  cooking  of  our  band ;  each  one  tightened  his  pistol  belt, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  swung  his  musket  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  away  we  went,  leaving  only  the  trampled  grass,  and  the  ashes 
of  our  fire  to  tell  that  we  had  been  there. 

I  did  not  as  usual  mingle  in  the  march  with  the  soldiers,  but  let 
them  go  ahead,  merrily  singing  their  light  songs,  while  I  dropped  be* 
hind  to  join  W.,  whom  I  saw  fretted  and  disappointed.  Like  most 
PhilheUenes,  he  had  come  out  with  ridiculous  and  extravagant  notions ; 
he  expected  glory,  and  promotion,  and  a  speedy  end  of  his  labors.; 
he  was  brave  as  steel,  and  would  have  exposed  his  life  most  cheerfully 
to  gain  his  object ;  but  he  had  been  deceived  in  his  expectations  ;  he 
had  thought  of  the  Greeks  as  the  descendants  of  Leonidas ;  he  found 
them  merely  cautious,  cunning,  and  common  men  ;  he  thought  of  the 
land  as  one  of  glorious  recollections ;  he  had  anticipated  of  war  only 
its  thrilling  excitements,  its  bloody  struggle,  and  its  strangely  enticing 
dangers ;  he  found  its  trying  vicissitudes,  its  constant  exposures,  its 
daily  privations  and  sufferings.  Hence  the  disappointment  and  disgust 
of  many  ;  to  W.  it  was  peci^iarly  trying  ;  he  was  brave  but  impatient, 
and  burning  with  ambition,  or  rather  goaded  by  that  morbid  craving 
for  distinction,  which  so  often  torments  common  minds,  without  inspir- 
ing them  with  that  degree  of  originality,  resolution,  and  perseverance, 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  distinction. 

To-day  he  saw  everything  through  the  medium  of  ill-humor ;  the 
Greeks  were  a  cheating,  trickish  set  of  cowards ;  the  splendid  and  in- 
teresting remnants  of  antiquity  that  we  passed  were  mere  humbugging 
piles  of  marble  ;  the  picturesque  and  enchanting  scenery  was  misera- 
bly tame  and  trite ;  he  was  sick  of  forever  seeing  ragged  cliffs,  and 
dark  glens,  and  steep  mountains ;  there  were  as  fine,  and  even  finer 
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ones  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  and  all  the  boasted  Grecian  scenery 
was  common-place.  I  felt  that  his  ill-humor  was  beginning  to  put  me 
into  a  pet  with  him ;  so  I  left  him  in  the  rear,  and  gained  the  groi^ 
which  was  cheerily  bounding  over  the  crags  ahead. 

Evening  was  now  approaching,  and  the  discussion  begun  among 
the  soldiers  as  to  where  we  should  pass  the  night ;  this  Tillage  had  good 
honey,  and  that  had  good  cheese ;  and  in  a  third  could  be  had,  perhaps, 
some  fowls  or  sheep.  As  we  eagerly  debated  this  question,  we  came 
to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from  which.there  burst  upon  us  <me  of  those 
romantic  prospects  so  common  in  Greece ;  in  front  was  a  chain  of  lolly, 
precipitous,  and  ragged  cliffs,  behind  which  the  sun  was  just  sinking  in 
a  soft  yet  intense  blaze  of  light,  that  threw  into  bold  relief  the  wild 
and  picturesque  shapes  of  the  craggy  summits ;  here  was  a  diff  sink- 
ing into  the  sombre  twilight ;  by  its  side  'another  threw  back  a  frill 
blaze  of  reflected  light,  w^e  between  the  two,  the  chasms  thrown  eii> 
tirely  in  the  shade,  seemed  black  portals  leading  to  the  Tery  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  Betwixt  us  and  this  ridge  was  a  deep  valley,  seemingly 
under  our  feet,  and  already  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  evening ;  a 
little  stream  purled  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  this, 
was  a  group  of  cottages,  from  which  rose  mingled  sounds  of  human 
voices,  lowing  oxen,  and  bleating  sheep ;  and  a  zigzag  path  led  down 
the  steep  descent,  along  which  some  peasants  with  their  mules  were 
clambering  their  way.  I  stood  gazing  on  the  lovely  scene,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  justly,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  W. ;  he 
toiled  slowly  and  sullenly  up,  but  the  moment  he  gained  the  summit 
his  countenance  changed,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  looked  a  mommt,  and 
then  burst  out  impetuously — "  Well,  by  Heaven,  Greece  i$  a  glorious 
and  a  lovely  land ;  and  all  toil  and  suffering  are  nothing  compared  to 
enjoying  such  unrivalled  scenery."  The  enthusiastic  boy  was  happy 
for  a  moment,  and  who  that  hath  an  eye  to  see,  cannot  be  happy  when 
gazing  on  the  glorious  picture  which  the  God  of  nature  sometimes 
hangs  out  in  the  sky  at  sunset  in  every  clime ;  but  which  in  Greece  is 
ever  glowing  with  her  choicest,  deepest,  richest  hues. 

It  is  not  that  the  setting  sun  here  melts  into  a  flood  of  splendor  un- 
known in  American  scenery,  for  the  gorgeous  beauties  of  a  New-Eng- 
land sun-set  are  unsurpassed  in  any  clime ;  but  there  is  here  a  certain 
something  which  is  wanting  even  in  our  clearest  skies ;  the  horizon 
seems  wider  and  more  boundless ;  the  arch  above  is  of  a  mightier  q>an ; 
and,  as  the  eye  revels  in  the  vast  blue,  one  feels  that  it  is  not  bounded 
by  any  substance  or  vapor,  but  lost  from  want  of  power  to  dive  fartho* 
into  the  infinity  of  space  beyond  it.  Then  there  is  here  a  lightness — 
a  balmy  softness  in  the  air  one  breathes — ^that  animates  and  braces  the 
^irits ;  the  breath  plays  more  freely,  the  blood  seems  to  flow  more 
easily,  and  man  lives  more  rapidly,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  than 
in  our  clime ;  and  if  his  life  is  shorter  in  years,  it  is  longer  in  enjoy- 
ment, for  there  we  live  on  in  spite  of  the  weather,  and  struggle  against 
east  winds,  and  damps,  and  cold,  and  sultry  heat,  while  h^,  **  to  be, 
to  feel,  to  breathe,  is  purest  extacy." 

Tjie  climate  of  Greece  for  eight  months  in  the  year  is  most  delicioos, 
and,  though  in  summer,  the  heat,  as  measured  by  a  thermometer,  may 
be  as  great  as  with  us,  still,  from  the  clearness,  the  lightness  of  the  at- 
moiphere,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  evaporation  goes  on,  (or 
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from  Bcnne  other  cause  unknown  to  me,)  the  heat  is  not  qipresnre ; 
oae  feels  inclined^  at  noon,  to  lie  down,  not  as  with  us,  to  labw  under 
and  better  bear  the  heat,  but  to  enjoy  it ;  he  relaxes  mind  and  body 
into  complete  and  pleasing  lassitude ;  he  lies  between  sleep  and  watch- 
ing, yet  is  he  not  drowsy  ;  the  bands  which  bind  soul  and  body  together 
seem  rather  to  be  unloosed,  and,  careless  of  the  past,  present,  and  fa- 
tore,  one  lies  and  enjoys  a  sort  of  twilight  existence. 

But  we  were  obliged  to  quit  this  loTely  scene,  and  hasten  to  clamber 
down  the  winding  path  that  led  to  the  village.  And  a  rapid  descent 
we  made  of  it  too,  in  our  anxiety  to  join  the  soldiers  before  they  en- 
tered. 

Ere  we  gained  the  Tillage  we  had  been  discovered  by  the  peasants, 
and  in  an  instant  every  sign  of  life  had  vanished ;  sheep,  mules,  fowls, 
and  men,  had  alike  disappeared ;  every  door  and  shutter  was  fastened, 
and  one  would  have  supposed  the  village  totally  uninhabited ;  in  fact,  I 
saw  many  of  the  men  stealing  away  in  the  distance.  But  the  soldiers 
sooD  commenced  a  clattering  at  the  doors,  and  Francesco,  beckoning 
me  to  follow  him,  selected  one  of  the  best  looking  of  the  mud^waUed 
cottages,  and  began  to  unload  the  mule  before  the  door,  crying  out  at 
the  same  time—'*  Come,  come,  old  mother,  open  your  door,  and  quickly 
too,  for  I  have  brought  some  great  men  for  your  lodgers."  Not  a  soul 
answered,  however ;  I  listened  at  the  door,  but  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
beard.  ''  HoUo !  hollo  I  there  within,"  shouted  Francesco,  coming  up 
and  kicking  violently  against  the  door ;  "  open,  open ;  what !  ail  gone  t 
well  then,  here  goes— I'll  stave  in  the  door."  **  Oh,  Lord  bless  us  I 
Lord  bless  us ! "  shrieked  a  shrill  voice  from  within ;  "  Who  is  there, 
what  do  ye  want,  and  can't  you  have  patience  a  moment  till  I  open  t 
there  now,"  said  an  old  hag,  thrusting  her  wrinkled  face  out  of  the 
half^n  door,  ''what  do  ye  want?"  "Want!"  says  Francesco, 
pushing  in,  '*  want,  old  mother  of  mine  ?  we  want — ^lodgings,  and  fire, 
and  some  eggs,  and  butter,  and  a  chicken,  forsooth,  if  ye  have  any." 
*'  Oh  I "  shrieked  out  the  old  woman,  "  you  cannot  come  into  my  house ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it ;  I  have  not  a  bit  of  bread  even ;  I  swear  to  you, 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  have  not  seen  oil,  nor  butter,  nor  eggs,  these 
many  months — ^no  1  no !  ye  can't  come  in,  ye  can't  come  in,"  said  she, 
straggling  with  Francesco,  who  kept  edging  into  the  door-way ;  "  go 
over  to  my  neighbor,  he  is  rich,  and  has  everythiug ;  there  is  nothing 
in  my  house  that  ye  can  eat.  There  now ! "  added  she,  after  he  had 
fairly  pushed  her  in,  **  you  see  what  there  is,  and  ye  are  welcome  to  my 
house."  Changing  now  her  tune  entirely,  she  became  quite  enchanted 
to  see  us,  and  tri^  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  indeed  we  found  it  a 
comfortable  place,  though  apparently  poorly  stocked ;  but  there  was  a 
bright  fire  burning  on  the  earth  floor,  and  other  indications  suflicient 
to  guide  Francesco  in  his  researches. 

**  My  good  mother,"  says  he,  "  how  many  have  you  in  your  family  t" 
"  Family  1"  said  she,  "  I  have  no  family,  none  but  a  widowed  daughter, 
and  we  are  so  miserably  poor  we  are  almost  ^starved."  "  But  what  are 
all  those  wooden  spoons  for  t"  said  he,  drawing  out  a  half  a  dozen  which 
had  been  hastily  covered  up  by  a  coarse  towel.  "  Spoons!  spoons  1" 
cried  the  M  woman,  hurrying  to  take  them  from  him,  '*  they  have  been 
lying  there  these  two  months."  **  By  my  faith,  then,"  said  he,  snmlling 
of  then,  "  they  have  kept  the  scent  well,  for,  mother,  they  smell  of 
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good  soup ;  and,  bless  me,  they  are  quite  soaked  yet ;  come,  come,  out 
with  the  remnant  of  the  lamb  you  had  for  dinner."  "  I  eat  lamb  1 
Lord  bless  me  1  I  haven't  seen  meat  in  these  walls  these  many  months. 
I  lent  the  spoons  to-day  to  neighbor  Yanni,  and  he  sent  them  back 
unwashed."  **  And  did  he  send  you  back  bones  alsot"  said  Fran- 
cesco, picking  up  two  or  three  little  ribs  of  lamb  from  the  adies  ; 
"  come,  come,  cousin,  out  with  it,  out  with  it,"  said  he,  rununaging 
around  the  cottage,  the  old  woman  keeping  before  him ;  and  at  last 
sitting  down  on  a  bread  trough  which  was  turned  bottom  upwards,  she 
declared  she  was  old  and  tired  out,  and  just  ready  to  die.  "  Get  up," 
said  Francesco,  **  get  up,  and  let  us  look  under  your  trough."  I  can't 
get  up,  I  can't,  there  is  nothing  here,  by  the  cross, — ^notlung ;"  but  be 
pulled  her  up  gently,  and,  turning  over  the  trough,  he  there  fiMmd  the 
remnant  of  the  lamb. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  but  some  coAd  lamb, 
and  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  that ;  I  meant  to  hare  given  it  to  you ; 
you  are  welcome  my  child,"  said  she,  in  a  coaxing  voice,  ''  to  ail  I 
have  in  my  house."  She  found  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  us,  see- 
ing that  W.  and  myself  had  hung  up  our  muskets,  taken  off  our 
belts,  and  were  making  ourselves  quite  at  ease  with  our  pipes.  For 
my  part,  I  said  nothing,  but  amused  myself  with  watching  the  move- 
ments of  Francesco,  who  searched  round  as  though  it  had  been  his 
mother's  cottage,  looking  now  for  oil  to  cook  with,  and  now  for  meal  to 
make  bread,-Ahe  old  woman  following  him  close  up,  trying  to  divert 
his  attention  from  the  spot  where  the  things  were  concealed,  swearing 
by  all  the  saints  that  she  had  not  the  articles ;  but  Francesco,  without 
minding  her,  continued  to  look  round,  and  stooping  down  he  examined 
carefully  the  floor,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  hard  dry 
earth ;  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  began  scratching  the  dirt  in  a  part 
which  seemed  loose,  and  removing  a  few  inches  of  it,  he  came  to  a 
broad  bit  of  wood,  which  he  removed,  and  found  it  was  the  cover  of  an 
immense  earthen  jar,  holding  several  barrels,  and  filled  with -excellent 
oil.  *'  Bring  me  a  dipper,  mother,"  said  he,  coolly ;  "  Oh !  is  it  oil  you 
want  my  son  ?  why,  why  did  'nt  you  tell  me  before  ?  wc  have  plenty 
of  that,  thank  God ! "  Flour  and  wine  were  soon  forthcoming,  and 
in  a  short  time  Francesco  had  a  meal  bannock  ready,  and,  scraping 
away  the  ashes,  he  laid  it  on  the  hot  bricks,  and  covering  it  with  cin* 
ders  and  coals,  left  it  to  cook,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  table,  which 
was  a  round  one  about  eight  inches  in  height 

Wooden  spoons  and  forks  were  all  the  furniture,  and  we  squatted 
upon  our  heels,  with  six  soldiers  around  the  bare  board,  drew  our  jack- 
knives,  and  assaulted  the  bannock  and  the  cold  lamb  with  vigor,  meat 
being  a  luxury  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  several  weeks.  Wine,  too,  we 
had,  and  Francesco,  acting  the  part  of  our  Ganymed,  poured  out  to 
us,  in  his  silver  cup,  and  enlivened  the  meal  by  his  stories  and  jokes. 
By  the  time  our  repast  was  finished  all  the  family  had  come  home,  and 
we  found  out  that  the  old  woman's  family  of  one  sick  daughter  com- 
prised some  others  whom  she  had  forgot  to  mention,  such  as  a  hale  M 
man,  her  husband,  three  sturdy  young  men,  two  girls,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  hired  man,  two  mules,  three  jackasses,  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  aU  of 
which  were  ushered  into  the  long  cottage  where  we  were  sitting.  The 
men  had  fled,  according  to  their  custom  of  late,  on  the  approach  of  the 
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soldieni,  leaving  their  Grossest  and  ugliest  old  women  to  battle  it  with 
the  soldjersy  and  to  keep  them,  if  possible,  from  quartering  in  their 
houses  during  the  night,  as  they  have  been  harassed  to  death  by  the 
bands  continually  passing.  They  found,  however,  we  were  not  inclined 
to  abuse  them ;  I  promised  to  pay  them  even  for  the  salt  we  took,  and 
they,  soon  giving  way  to  their  usual  gaiety,  lightness  of  heart,  and  lo- 
quacity, the  cottage-walls  rang  with  loud  voices  and  peals  of  laughter ; 
and,  as  the  peasants  waxed  merry,  and  pledged  us  in  uncalled  for  cups 
of  wine,  the  sddiers  grew  merry  also.  Francesco  danced  outright  in 
the  gla<hiess  of  his  heart,  and  at  every  pledge,  or  good  joke,  some  sol- 
dier,  who  could  not  make  noise  enough  by  shouting,  discharged  hispii^ 
tol  into  the  roof,  and  brought  down  a  shower  of  mud  about  our  ears. 

But  all  this  din  and  racket  ceased  at  the  suggestion  of  our  to-mor- 
row's march ;  a  coarse  horse-cloth  was  spread  on  the  ground  outside 
the  cottage,  and  laying  down  our  pistol  belts  for  pillows,  and  wrapping 
ourselves  up  in  our^capotes,  we  took  up  our  night's  lodgings,  d  la  belie 
eiaiie,  and  soon  were  in  deep  forgetfulness.  H. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  LA  SEMILLANTE. 

About  the  ij^wi  1795^  La  Semillante,  a  French  corvette  of  twenty-two  gnns, 
after  haTinff  lain  eome  tune  at  New-London,  in  order  to  procnre  honee  for  a  de* 
taefament  of  dragoons  destined  for  the  Isle  of  France,  sailed  for  the  latter  place 
with  the  sincere  ^ood  wishes  of  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with  her  officers. 
When  nearly  in  sight  of  her  haven,  she  fell  in  with  an  English  ninety-gnn  ship. 
Notwithstanding  her  vest  inferiority,  the  commander  of  the  corvette  nailed  hie 
colors  to  the  mast,  cleared  the  decks  for  action,  and  summoned  his  men  to  their 
guns.  The  shot  of  La  Semillante  did  but  little  damsge  to  her  enemy,  whose  tall 
and  massive  sides  towered  above  the  French  deck  like  the  walls  of  an  impregnsr 
ble  castle,  while  her  destructive  fire  swept  the  exposed  deck  of  the  corvette. 
Shoatinff  their  national  war-cries,  the  French  officers  cheered  the  men  under  their 
eommand,  who  answered  them  with  equal  and  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and 
crowded  gaily  to  the  tops,  from  which  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  muskets  and  swiv* 
ele  was  kept  up  for  four  hours.  Night  closed  on  the  belligerents, — ^the  firing 
ceased — but,  for  some  time  afler  dark,  the  spirit-stirring  notes  of  the  Marseilles 
Hjmn  were  heard  from  the  deck  of  the  corvette, — ^the  wounded  suppressing  even 
their  groans,  that  there  might  ^  no  interruption  to  the  sounds  of  defiance  and 
triumph,  which  continued  until  La  Semillante  went  down  in  the  obscurity,  and 
the  ocean  closed  over  every  vestige  of  the  stout  little  vessel  and  the  gallant  crew 
who  had  lavished  their  life-blood  to  maintain  untarnished  the  honor  of  her  flag. 

Her  keel  was  on  the  rushing  deep, 

Her  prow  upon  the  swell. 
And  they  who  trod  her  moving  deck. 

Had  bade  their  home  farewell. 
"  Farewell  to  France  the  beautiful. 

To  France  the  proud,  the  free — 
Yet  freer  they  who  sweep  the  deep, 

And  on  the  wave  are  we." 

Thev  gazed  upon  the  graceful  masts 

That  bent  to  greet  the  wind. 
.  That  lingered  in  the  snowy  sails. 

As  lotn  to  leave  behind 
A  sea-bird  of  such  glorious  shape, 

That  trampled  ocean  under, — 
Whose  dwelling  was  the  element. 

Whose  music  was  like  thunder.  • 
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Well  might  iii«n  love  the  Itf  ht  eorrettoy 
For  Uurels  had  been  won, 
*  Whene'er  she  gave  the  open  sea 

The  thunder  of  the  gun. 
And  the  J  who  held  her  in  oommuid 

Had  sworn  by  her  renown, 
To  die  before  a  hand  should  drag 
Her  rainbow  colors  down. 

Oh !  many  a  heart  beat  high  with  pride, 

When,  from  her  sleeping  bay, 
To  meet  the  ocean  in  its  might, 

llieir  searbird  bore  away. 
And  gladly  to  the  shore  her  guns 

Grave  out  the  parting  word ; 
And  to  the  breese  she  spread  her  wings— 

The  beautifal  sea-bird ! 

<'  Land  for  the  slaye-^the  cowardly !    • 

For  him  who  'd  sit  and  sigh. 
TiU  Beauty  in  her  moonlignt  bower. 

Upraise  ner  lan^d  eye  ! 
Ijand  for  the  nyniUng  mountain  maid ! 

For  scribes  with  scroll  and  pen — 
Land  for  our  unsexed  sycophants — 

But  ocean  for  our  men  !*^ 

Thus  spake  the  dwellers  on  the  deep, 

Who  paced  the  quarter-deck, 
Less  firmlT  when  the  sea  was  calm, 

Than  wnen  it  threatened  wreck. 
And  late  and  long>  <»  on  they  rushed. 

Full  many  a  biuliant  eye 
Was  bent  upon  the  line  where  met. 

The  ocean  and  the  sky. 

A  speck  is  on  the  distant  main^- 

It  nears— '<  A  sail !  a  sail !" 
And  onward  sweeps  a  gallant  ship', 

Before  a  sudden  gale. 
With  all  her  white  sails'  braTery, 

And  leaning  on  the  tide ; 
With  guns,  upon  La  Semillaate 

Their  muziles  gaping  wide. 

Above  the  beautiful  corvette, 

Her  banner  meets  the  sky^ 
Her  sails  are  gathered  to  their  yards,— 

The  stranger  ship  draws  nigh. 
Hark  to  the  roar  or  her  broaonde ! 

The  crash  of  spar  and  plank'! 
The  life-blood  of  full  many  a  heart 

That  iron  tempest  drank. 

Night  on  the  ocean's  gloomy  waste ! 

The  cannonade  is  oer, 
The  muskets  of  the  staunch  corvette 

Are  clamoring  no  more. 
The  warlike  hymn  of  France  comes  op 
In  triumph  o  er  the  main — 
^  The  music  of  her  fearless  hearts— 

^  Then  dies  away  again. 
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La  Bemillante  went  down  at  night- 
No  eye  to  see  her  sink, 

No  friendly  hand  to  snatch  her  brave 
From  ocean's  stormy  brink. 

La  Semillante  went  down  at  night — 
The  rosy  morning  catne. 

But  o*er  her  shattered  hnll  no  more 
It  glanced  a  kindly  flame. 

Fall  long  a  watch  was  kept  for  her, 

From  Gallia's  lofty  towers, 
Fall  many  an  eye  was  wet  for  her, 

In  Gallia's  summer  bowers. 
But  tears  will  dry,  hearts  cease  to  ache, — 

So  easily  we  blot 
Sad  passages  from  thought-Hwd  they, 

The  fetrless,  were  forgot. 

Nor  think  ye  that  LaJSemillante 

Found  one  recording  pen 
To  tell  her  story  in  the  tongue 

And  country  of  her  men ; 
Earth's  fortunate  may  sleep  beneath 

The  requiem  of  Fame — 
Misfortune  finds  but  transient  tears, — 

A  graye  without  a  name. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  MACBETH. 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  hav§  no  faith  in  the  morality  of  the  theatre. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  entered  the  walls  of  one ;  and  I  know  not  that 
I  ever  carried  from  a  dramatic  performance  a  salatary  impression.  A 
sarcastic  friend  tells  me  the  fault  was  my  own  ;  he  assures  me  I  wanted 
the  finer  feelings  which  these  oblique  instructions  were  designed  to 
reach ;  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  chords  of  a  nicer  sensibility  Uiat  the 
tones  of  the  drama  will  act.  He  informs  me  that  I  never  had  wit 
enough  to  guess  the  riddle ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  latent  meaning  of 
the  well*wrought  scene,  that  the  best  instruction  was  found.  It  may 
be  so ;  if  there  was  any  deep  moral  instruction  in  the  theatre,  it  was 
always  latent  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  have  long  since  left  the  school 
&om  which  no  profit  was  derived.  Yet  I  once  listened  to  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  drama  with  the  deepest  interest  and  delight.  Though 
I  never  faw  on  our  stage  that  perfection  of  art  which  we  read  of  in 
Garrick ;  the  art  which  is  lost  in  nature,  and  leads  the  spectator  to 
forget  that  it  is  acting  which  he  sees ;  yet  I  used  to  admire  the  fine 
tones  of  Cooper,  the  majesty  of  Fennel,  and  the  simplicity  of  Mrs. 
Jones.  Still  I  never  saw  a  tragedy,  (especially  of  Shakspeare's,)  which 
I  thought,  on  the  whole,  improved  in  the  acting.*     Certain  passages 
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•trilclng  example  of  liow  completely  the  deaigna  of  Uie 

.       There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  autbor  meant  tbat  Uw  a|K 

peaimBca  oT  the  witoiea  aheuld  bo-exceedlngly  lolemn ;  he  wished  to  thrill  our  blood  when  theaa 
agaBts  of  the  worid  of  darkneee  meet  their  victim  and  allure  him  to  perdition  by  their  wuUphfH- 
Ml  mid.  Yet  I  qveetion  whether  it  ie  pootlble  to  introdoee  three  great  etrappiog  men  on  the 
etag a.  In  the  ehape  of  women,  with  beards  on  their  chins  and  broom-sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
not  make  the  whole  theatre  laucb.  The  whole  intended  effect  of  such  a  scene  must  be  lost. 
Though  it  is  many  yean  since  f  ha?e  seen  a  play,  yet  I  distinctly  recollect  that  the  cauldron- 
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were,  to  be  sare,  elevated  to  a  rant ;  an  unexpected  emphasia  was 
ffiven  to  certain  lines ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  play  was  est- 
Teebled ;  arid  its  pathos  and  its  moral  (if  it  had  a  moral)  were  leas 
striking  on  the  public  scene  than  in  the  closet. 

With  little  faith,  then,  in  the  charms  of  the  theatre,  and  still  less  in 
its  utility  as  a  school  of  morals,  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  dramatic 
form  is  the  most  striking  mode  of  exhibiting  the  human  heart ;  and 
that  such  exhibitions  may  be  moral  so  long  as  example  is  a  motive  to 
action.  I  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  critics,  that  a  good  drama  is 
the  highest  effort  of  human  genius  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  can  give  a 
faithful  analysis  of  human  nature  without  exhibiting  truths  from  which 
a  moral  inference  may  be  drawn.  The  great  masters  of  human  na- 
ture, however  corrupt  their  own  designs  may  be,  must  sometimes  he 
teachers.  Their  keen  discernment  leads  to  truth  ;  and  virtue  is  built 
on  truth.  Rousseau  himself,  with  all  his  ravings,  is  often  mcval;  and 
moral  without  meaning  to  be  so.  When  we  see  something  new  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  we  see  more  clearly  the  pivots  on  which 
the  passions  turn,  and  the  foundations  on  which  actions  are  built.  We 
advance  in  self-knowledge.  The  corrupt  writer,  who  explores  the 
mind,  is  like  the  assassin,  who  rips  open  the  body ;  in  both  cases  it 
was  malice  which  urged  the  attempt ;  but  the  moralist  may  enlarge  his 
knowledge  from  the  one  crime,  and  the  anatomist  from  the  other ;  and 
both  may  turn  their  discoveries  to  a  good  account. 

Of  all  the  dramatic  writers,  it  seems  to  me  that  Shakspeare  is  the 
most  moral,  though  such  a  design,  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  was  the 
farthest  from  his  thoughts.  He  is  moral,  because  he  gave  himself  up 
to  a  kind  of  instinctive  perception  of  what  is  true  in  human  nature ; 
and  thus  made  his  character  just  wha^God  has  made  man — ^a  moral 
being.  His  pictures  are  so  true,  his  course  of  events  is  often  (not 
always)  so  natural,  that  we  receive  the  same  impression  from  his  drama 
as  from  the  living  world.  Now  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  course  of 
events  is  moral.  If  the  life  of  any  man,  the  worst  that  ever  breathed, 
were  written  faithfully  by  some  recording  angel,  it  would  be  a  fine 
moral  lesson.  Thus  Shakspeare  is  the  most  moral  of  the  dramatic 
writers,  because  he  painted  the  human  heart  just  as  God  made  it 

I  have  remarked  that  he  wrote  without  any  moral  design ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  I  would  adduce  one  of  his  most  moral 
plays.  Macbeth  is  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  his  genius.  To 
say  nothing  of  its  fine  language, — the  charming  aniiqme  of  the  ex- 
pression,— ^the  unity  of  the  interest, — ^the  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  actors,  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  events, — ^we  see  there  an 
amiable  man,  beginning  the  career  of  prosperity;  with  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  corrupted  by  ambition, — tempted  to  crime,— dallying  with 
the  temptation, — ^yielding, — and  going  from  step  to  step,  until  he  dies  in 
a  misery  as  deep  as  his  guilt  was  great.  Never  were  the  balancii^ 
of  the  mind  between  duty  and  transgression  brought  out  more  folly ; 

MfP*J"^ ftMiith  tot  wai,  in  in  eflbct  on  the  ftndience,  a  perfect  ftree.  Not  all  tbe  ■nmlte 
WBieii  Oooper  wae  accustomed  to  excite  In  hlmieir,  when  the  armed  head  aroae,  eonld  nam  tha 
aadienee  eynpathise  with  him.  We  nw  netbing  but  a  company  of  rldlculoue  old  women,  talklBg 
mnmmery,  while  they  were  boiling  a  pot.  When  we  read  this  play,  we  can  imagine  the  exis- 
tence of  witchcraa  enough*  to  feel  itn  power;  but  when  we  see  It  acted,  tbe  dream  Is  broken, 
and  we  eannot  but  laugh..  Perhaps  tbe  effect  becomes  more  ludicrous  from  the  rabllmlty  of  Oie 
dMign.    We  laugh  at  the  fhrcieal  eflfi^ct  j  and  we  laugh  more  at  the  contnst. 
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and  never  were  the  agonies  of  remorse  more  strongly  painted.  Every 
scene  seems  to  say, — Resist  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  and  beware,  be* 
ware  of  those  peculiar  temptations,  which  are  most  powerful,  because 
they  are  most  adapted  to  your  character.  Yet  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  this  fine  play  was  written  without  any  moral  purpose.  Shak- 
speare  went  through  it  with  as  much  nmirchalance  as  he  wrote  the  filthy 
scenes  in  Love's  Labor  Lost.  There  is  a  passage  in  Burnet's  History 
which,  I  apprehend,  explains  the  object  of  this  play.  The  king 
(James  I.)  was  once  hunting  at  Theobalds  in  a  very  careless  and  un- 
guarded manner.  Sir  Dudley  Carlton  told  him,  that  *'  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a  woman  of  form,  and  was  so  well  attended,  that  all  the  plots 
of  the  Jesuits  to  assassinate  her  failed  ,*  but  a  prince,  who  was  always 
in  woods  and  forests,  would  be  easily  overtaken.  The  king  sent  for 
him  in  private  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  this ;  and  he  saw  it 
made  a  great  impression  on  him.  But  it  wrought  otherwise  than  as  he 
intended.  For  the  king,  resolved  to  gratify  his  humor  in  hunting,  and 
in  a  enreless  and  irregular  way  of  life,  did  immediately  order  all  that 
prosecution  (i.  e.  against  the  papists  for  the  gunpowder-plot)  to  be  let 
fati."  The  truth  is,  he  lived  in  constant  dread  of  assassination,  and 
any  production,  which  showed  the  agonies  of  a  murderer  of  a  king, 
would  be  grateful  to  him.  Besides,  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  witch- 
craft Shakspeare  knew  his  trade ;  and  hence  we  owe,  probably,  the 
solemn  incantations  and  the  fine  moral  of  this  tragedy  to  the  same 
cause, — the  desire  to  flatter  a  coward  and  a  king. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  presented  before  us,  a  man  of  a  very 
amiaUe  and  excellent  character,  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  warmly 
devoted  to  his  country.  His  valor  is  unquestioned,  and  his  good  con- 
duct has  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 

O  worthiest  cousin, 

The  sin  of  my  ingretitiide  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me ;  thou  art  so  fiur  before, 

The  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee.    Would  thou  hadst  less  deserved ; 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

This  testimony  in  his  own  favor  he  is  represented  as  receiving  with 
great  modesty  ;  and  professing  still  great  devotedness  to  his  king. 

Your  highness*  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties ;  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  thing 
Safe  towards  your  love  and  honor. 
Nor  is  it  in  public  stations  alone  that  the  social  virtues  of  this  man. 
are  seen.     His  wife,  who  is  his  bosom  friend,  and  is  represented  as 
possessing  remarkable  discernment  and  energy  of  character,  draws  his 
portrait,  in  moral  colors,  which  are  stronger  because  she  seems  to 
blame  them. 

Tet  I  do  fear  ihj  nature, 
It  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kmdness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way  \  thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly. 
That  thou  wouldst  holilv ;  wouldst  not  play  false 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 
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It  is  evident,  if  sucB  a  man  becomes  abandoned,  it  musl  be  thioogh 
the  influence  of  some  strong  temptation,  addressed  to  some  evil  prin* 
dfiLe  dormant  in  his  heart,  which  may  be  the  root  alike  of  Tirtoea  or 
vices,  as  the  occasion  may  be. 

Accordingly,  Macbeth  is  tempted  by  the  powers  of  hell  and  by  hb 
wife ;  and  lx>th  of  them,  with  great  art,  suit  their  suggestions  to  the 
weak  side  of  his  character.  The  witches  meet  him  on  a  blasted  heath 
with  predictions,  which  set  before  him  his  future  honws  without  sug* 
gesting  the  means  by  which  they  should  be  obtained.  This  temptation 
is  managed  with  great  art,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  one  predictioD  which 
is  immediately  to  be  fiilfilled ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  crime  or 
agency  on  the  part  of  Macbeth.  He  becomes  Thane  of  Cawdor  with- 
out any  guilt ;  and  thus  a  possible  door  of  hope  is  left  open  that  he 
may  reach  the  crown  without  soiling  his  hands  in  blood.  But  the 
case  is  doubtfiil ;  the  king  has  sons, — is  yet  alive, — and  a  crown  is  a 

Si2e,  which  is  seldom  innocently  obtained,  except  by  the  lawful  heir, 
acbeth  is  thrown  into  deep  musings ;  and,  though  he  does  not  resolve 
to  commit  a  crime,  he  makes  no  resolution  against  it.  The  idea  of 
murder  crosses  his  mind ;  he  is  agitated ;  and  these  are  no  good 
symptoms. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  euggeition, . 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  nimx  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fiean 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginingrs ; 
My  thought,  whose  morder  yet  is  but  ftntastical, 
Shakes  so  mv  single  state  of  man,  that  fonction 
Is  smotherea  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is  . 
But  what  is  not. 

The  last  thought  is  most  beautifully  expressed  ;  though  the  poet  has 
pushed  the  energy  of  expression  to  its  utmost  limits.  He  means  to 
aay, — I  am  so  lost  in  those  ideal  visions ;  the  future  honors  of  a  king- 
dom have  so  absorbed  ray  mind ;  that  my  imaginations  have  become 
realities,  and  my  real  state  is  nothing.  Such  was  the  strong  desire  of 
this  ambitious  heart  to  attain  its  end. 

Now  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  when  some  great  prize 
is  before  us  to  be  obtained  by  doubtful  means,  and  we  shufile  out  of 
sight  the  means  and  think  only  of  the  end, — ^we  are  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous state.  The  mind,  whatever  palliations  it  may  offer  to  itself,  is 
beginning  to  incline  the  wrong  way.  We  are  in  the  exact  situation  of 
our  first  parents,  when  they  gazed  at  the  forbidden  fi-uit  and  forgot  the 
command  of  God. 

Thus  far  Shakspeare  appears  as  a  moralist.  But  he  now  rises  almost 
to  the  standing  of  a  theologian ;  and  his  instructions  assume  the  awfiil 
solemnity  which  is  found  only  in  the  Bible.  One  would  hardly  believe 
it  possible,  that  such  principles  of  the  closest  religion  would  be  intro- 
duced on  the  stage  with  so  little  appearance  of  departing  from  the 
histrionic  path.  We  have  always  been  told  by  the  teachers  of  religion, 
that  the  law  of  God, — a  sacred  regard  to  his  authority, — ^is  the  only 
principle  that  can  carry  us  through  the  crossing  interests,  which  meet 
us  in  the  shock  of  life.  The  virtue,  which  is  based  on  interest,  will 
vary  as  that  interest  varies  ;  and  the  man,  who  loves  the  praises  of  men 
more  than  the  praises  of  God,  will  act  only  as  his  fellow  creatures  ap- 
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plaad  or  condemn.  He  will  regard  the  outside  of  his  character  more 
than  the  state  of  his  heart ;  and  his  seeming  goodness  is  only  amhition 
in  a  moral  dress.  Such  characters  abound  in  the  world  ;  such  virtues 
deceive  innumerable  hearts.  Human  nature  has  often  the  sweetest 
flowers  spread  over  its  depravity,  and,  what  is  wonderful,  these  very 
posies  are  nourished  by  vice.  Hence  we  find  the  man  changes  with 
circumstances.  He  is  the  same  idolater,  but  he  changes  the  image 
which  is  the  object  of  worship ;  and  it  is  useful,  to  tell  the  young  and 
thoughtless,  that  that  virtue  which  has  no  hold  on  futurity  and  no 
reference  to  God,  is  sure  in  time  to  break  away.  Christianity  is  a 
new  passion ;  and  it  enables  us  to  overcome  the  temptati<ms  of  life, 
because  we  k>ve  something  better.  This  is  perfectly  philosophic ;  the 
mind  is  like  balances ;  and,  if  the  temptations  of  life  are  powerful 
weights  in  one  scale,  they  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  more  powerful 
weight  in  the  other, — supreme  love  to  God. 

Shakspeare  has  introduced  Macbeth,  in  a  soliloquy,  in  which  the 
contending  principles  are  at  war  in  his  heart.  Behold  a  most  interest- 
ing eped^cle  !  Behold  a  sinner  pausing  on  the  brink  of  his  crimes  I 
It  is  an  awful 'moment.  What  will  be  the  result?  Will  the  better 
principle  prevail  ?  Will  his  good  Angel  come  down  to  drive  away 
the  suggestions,  and  break  the  passions,  which  impel  him  to  crime  ? 
No ;  the  battle  is  decided  before  it  is  begun.  He  is  careful  to  inform 
us  that  he  lays  religious  principle  out  of  the  question  ;  and  such  a  man 
must  fall.  He  is  like  a  besieged  city  with  batteries  thundering  at  every 
gate,  and  provisions  and  powder  exhausted.  That  man  is  sure  to  yield 
to  temptation,  who  jumps  the  life  to  come. 

If  it  were  dtnu  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well 

It  were  done  auicklv ;  if  the  sMaesination 

Could  trammel  up  tne  consequence,  and  catch 

With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 

Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, — 

But  here  up<m  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 

Ws  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 

Such  was  the  theology  of  Shakspeare  ;  he  had  no  system,  but  it  was 
forced  upon  him  by  his  rapid  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Though  Macbeth  is  conscious  that  life  is  but  a  bank  and 
skoal^  he  is  willing  to  give  up  every  principle  for  its  transient  and 
perishing  rewards.  Who  now  will  say  that  a  man's  religious  faith  does 
not  have  some  control  over  his  actions  ?  Believe  it,  je  licentious,  on 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare.  Real  faith  is  a  mental  view ;  and  our 
mental  views  govern  us.  A  man,  who  has  eyes,  is  influenced  in  his 
walk,  by  the  prospect  before  him ;  and,  in  moral  things^  that  prospect 
is  future  truth. 

.But  it  seems  that  one  lucid  interval  returns ;  Macbeth  resolves  not 
to  commit  the  crime,  and  this  resolution  is  grounded,  not  on  religious 
principle,  but  on  some  compunctious  visitings  of  nature.  Even  the 
good  purposes  that  cross  his  mind  rest  upon  no  solid  base ;  they  are 
the  mere  calculations  of  the  same  selfish  spirit  which  urged  him  to 
murder  the  king.  There  are  opposing  principles  in  our  hearts,  to  the 
greater  crimes,  which  are  not  strictly  virtuous.  The  dialogue  between 
Macbeth  and  his  wife,  after  the  soliloquy,  last  alluded  to,  is  the  most 
striking  in  the  whole  play.  Let  the  reader  ponder  the  words  well ;  and 
remember  that  they  are  the  best  puiposes  which  arise  in 'the  murderer's 
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miad  during  the  whole  transaction.  He  is  talking  of  repenting  and 
abstaining  from  his  guilty  design,  and  mark  on  what  his  best  purpoees 
are  based. 

We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  basinees ; 
He  hath  nonored  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  eorts  of  people, 
Which  should  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  glow, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Here  is  not  one  word  said  about  the  intrinsic  depravity  of  the  deed, 
no  reference  to  a  higher  power,  no  regard  to  the  law  of  God,  or  oar 
obligation  to  obey  it ;  the  man  shows  himself  as  totally  destitute  of 
good  principles,  when  he  is  entertaining  purposes  of  amendment,  as 
when  he  is  pacing  to  his  crime.  It  is  all  a  calculation  of  selfishness; 
it  is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  great  law  of  nature  and  doctrine  of 
religion,  that  no  man  is  safe  who  builds  his  outward  virtues  on  false 
principles ;  who  never  reached  a  higher  motive  than  the  golden  pptn- 
tofi5,  which  he  could  buy  of  men. 

We  find  the  effect  just  what  might  be.  expected.  A  little  sophistry 
from  his  wife  overcomes  him  ;  and  he  soon  enters  into  her  design,  not 
only  with  no  reluctance,  but  with  eagerness.  He  hears  her  detail 
the  plan  of  treachery  and  murder ;  and  bursts  into  the  ri^pturea  of 
ambition. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only  ! 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males. 

This  is  now  the  turning  period  of  his  character ;  he  gives  himself  op 
to  guilt ;  he  expects  all  his  pleasure  from  it ;  he  passes  the  line  from 
which  there  is  no  return  ;  and  whatever  remorse  he  may  feel,  or  bow- 
ever  keen  his  perception  of  his  own  state,  there  remains  no  more  phut 
for  repentance,  though  he  seek  it  carefully  with  tears. 

It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  extremely  mystical  doctrine,  that  no 
man  can  be  good  without  a  great  change  in  the  affections  of  his  heart 
But  surely  a  reference  to  the  principles  of  our  nature  will  lead  as  to 
this  conclusion ;  and  we  have  Shakspeare  on  our  side.  Macbeth,  in 
the  outset,  has  every  amiable  principle  of  humanity  ;  nor  was  there  one 
new  principle  called  into  action  when  he  proceeded  to  the  last  stages 
of  guilt.  All  his  crimes  were  grafted  on  the  common  propensities  of 
the  heart.  But  the  poet  has  told  us  the  secret ;  he  was  a  mere  man  of 
the  world ;  he  had  no  regard  to  a  future  state,  and  no  fear  of  God.  He 
was  like  thousands  of  specious  characters,  who  are  living  at  random, 
and  are  ready  to  receive  the  first  temptation.  No  cord  of  law,  no  band 
of  faith  bound  him  to  his  duty.  He  was  a  bark  on  the  sea,  ready  to 
be  blown  in  any  direction.  He  was  a  specimen  of  human  nature,  and 
from  his  mournful  story  every  man,  who  lives  for  this  life  only,  may 
learA  to  know  himself 

These  truths  have  often  been  taught  from  the  authority  of  revelation; 
but  they  have  been  disregarded.  They  are  here  repeated,  in  the  hope 
that  some,  may  receive  them  on  the  authority  of  Shakspeare. 

There  is  another  theological  truth,  which  Shakspeare  has  brought 
out  and  sanctioned  in  this  remarkable  tragedy ;  and  that  is,  the  distinc- 
tion between  repentance  and  remorse.  Macbeth  is  in  the  deepest  re- 
morse ever  ailer  he  committed  the  murder ;  though  he  is  as  far  froa 
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Tepentance  as  the  most  desperate  persistency  in  sin  can  place  him. 
He  knows  his  guilt ;  he  knows  the  vanity  of  all  his  honors ;  he  knows 
that  not  one  moment's  repose  lies  between  him  and  the  grave ;  and 
the  prospect  beyond  he  shuts  up  in  darkness  and  unbelief.  Yet  he 
hugs  the  vain  shadows  of  his  dignity  ;  and  finds  his  hope  in  the  ex- 
hausted rewards  of  ambition.  He  stands  alone  on  the  mount ;  and 
enjoys  nothing  but  the  playing  of  the  sun-beams  on  its  barren  ice. 
There  is  one  speech  of  his  where  the  regret  of  a  hardened  heart  is 
brought  out  in  the  most  striking  language  that  tragedy  can  show.  I 
allude  to  the  speech,  in  which  the  usurper,  in  the  very  bloom  of  his 
success,  and  on  the  throne  of  his  power,  turns  to  the  victim  he  has  mur« 
deredy  contrasts  his  condition  with  his  own,  and  envies  him  the  repose 
of  the  tomb.  No  poet  ever  surpassed  this ;  for  a  moment,  our  detestsr 
lion  for  the  wretch  is  lost  in  pity  ;  and  we  own  the  deep  anguish  there 
is  in  mental^punishment. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave. 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  tottch  him  further ! 

I  have  long  been  convinced,  that,  when  Christianity  assumes  or  pre- 
supposes a  distinction  in  human  nature,  a  careful  analysis  of  that  nature 
will  always  show  such  distinctions  to  be  just.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to 
find,  in  this  important  tragedy,  that  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  agree. 
That  great  Master  of  human  nature,  who  had  no  theories  to  support, 
and  hardly  a  prejudice  to  blind  him,  has  come,  by  the  powerful  im- 
pulses of  his  genius,  to  a  conclusion  on  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  revelation  are  built.  There  is  something  very  con- 
vincing in  the  careless  discernment  of  an  untutored  mind.  The  man 
of  theory  makes  observation  warp  to  his  system ;  but  the  voice  of 
nature  is  always  the  voice  of  truth.  G. 
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Wb  weep  at  the  death  of  an  old  friend,  and  why  should  we  not  la- 
ment the  extinction  of  a  favorite  fashion?*  There  is  but  one  reason 
for  tolerating  the  present  shrivelled  state  of  the  civic  helmets  we  call 
hats,  and  that  is  the  increased  security  of  the  sylvan  people — the  beavers, 
— whose  own  furs  are  as  dangerous  to  them  as  the  poisoned  garment  was 
to  Hercules. 

O  Sam.  Rogers,  and  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  !  How  many  sweet 
and  bitter  remembrances  hang  upon  the  corner  of  an  old  cocked  hat ! 
What  a  catenation  of  murdered  joys  and  misspent  happy  hours,  ex- 
tends from  it,  like  the  long  line  of  kings  in  Banquo's  posterity  I  That 
respectable  old  beaver  is  a  chronicle  of  the  olden  time  ;  it  is  a  page  in 
history  ;  it  is  an  anchor  in  the  great  sea  of  time,  that  drags  up  drowned 
antiquity  by  the  locks.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature,  and  of  the  golden  age  of  morals  and  politeness.    A 
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part  of  that  era  Mr.  Webster  has  called  the  age  of  Franklin.  Out 
npon  that  thrifty  old  cunnadgeon,  for  he  represented  his  country  at 
Paris  in  a  little  vile  round  hat,  instead  of  the  broad  skynscraper  of  his 
fathers  ; — and  fie  apon  the  pretty  French  ladies,  who  wasted  so  much 
flattery  upon  Poor  Richard  in  such  a  hat. 

The  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  man,  the  hat  is  the  main  part 
of  the  head,  and  your  cocked  hat  is  to  the  man  what  the  dcnne  is  to 
Saint  Peter's,  or  the  capital  to  the  Corinthian  column !  Alas,  for  the 
age  of  courtesy,  which  succeeded  that  of  chivalry.  Both  are  passed 
with  the  stately  politeness  of  Sir  Charles  Grandiscm,  and  the  courtly 
vivacity  of  WUl  Honeycomb ! 

"  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  firom  tiieir  hats." 

The  cocked  hat  was  indeed  the  symbol  of  courtesy  ;  but  why  lament 
the  emblem  when  the  thing  no  longer  exists.  The  men  who  flourished 
under  it  lived  in  a  favored  time.  The  present  is  the  age  of  Brummel 
and  of  brass,  (for  though  Brummel  is  deposed,  his  principles  are  in  force ;) 
it  is  the  brazen  age  of  impudence  and  ease,  the  evil  days  of  Paul  Clifford, 
tight  fits,  and  round  hats.  But,  thank  fortune,  it  is  also  the  age  of 
revolutions,  and  our  modes  are  now  at  a  stage  when  every  change  must 
be  advantageous.  I  am  republican  in  sentiment  and  practice,  yet  I 
would  fain  see  the  lime  when  every  citizen  should  be  so  far  aristocratic 
as  to  cover  his  bleached  or  raven  locks  with  a  three-cornered  hat 

It  is  now  about  four  hundred  years  since  hats  have  covered  the  heads 
of  all  civilized  men,  and  for  more  than  half  that  term  the  cocked  bat 
has  maintained  its  civil  and  military  ascendency ;  nor  is  that  or  virtue 
yet  entirely  extinct.  There  are  even  now  in  aliquo  abdito  et  longmquo 
rure,  some  secluded  nooks  of  New-England,  or  of  the  image  of  New- 
England,  Ohio,  (matre  pulchrajilia  pulchrwry)  where  the  tri-comered  ^ 
hats  come  forth  at  least  one  day  in  seveol^xcite  glorious  recoUec-  ^' 
tions  and  vain  regrets  that  the  present  rale\)f  hats  and  heroes  is  so 
much  inferior  to  the  past.  O  sorrow  !  that  I  must  grieve  for  the  good 
old  schoolmaster,  whose  hat,  not  whose  life,  I  have  depicted.  He  died 
lamented  by  many,  but  nulla  flebilior  than  by  me.  It  was  fi-om  him, 
whom  I  was  wont  to  call  Uncle  Hugh,  that  I  received  all  the  Latin  I 
have,  and  which  I  now  delight  to  render  back  to  its  source,  by  illus- 
trating him  and  his  hat.  He  clung  to  that  beaver,  not  with  obstinacy, 
but  with  tenacity.  He  would  give  up  any  "  time-honored"  prejudice, 
but  his  hat  was  a  part  of^his  being,  a  moiety  of  his  heart.  "  Bury 
me,"  said  he,  "  where  you* will,  but  let  me  die,  like  the  Great  Napo- 
leon, in  the  cocked  hat.     Te  teneam  moriens  deficientt  manu" 

I  esteem  it  fortunate  that  I  was  educated  in  a  family  where  ancient 
modes  were  not  extinct.  One  of  my  uncles  wore,  and,  thank  Heaven, 
still  wears,  a  queue  ;  not  the  mean  appendage  that  was  in  vogue  Anno 
Domini  1806,  the  last  glimmer  of  capillary  effulgence,  before  the  mass 
of  men  became  crops,  but  a  real,  substantial,  pump-handle  tie,  secured 
by  an  eel-skin,  and  which  hangs  down  beneath  his  shoulder-blades, 
leaving  a  brilliant  semi-circle  of  powder.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
trial,  wherein  the  defendant  was  mulcted  in  $500  and  costs,  for  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  cutting  off  the  plaintiff's  queue.  The  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  man  of  substance  as  well  as  feeling,  gave  his  testimony  like 
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a  person  who  had  been  outraged  in  what  he  held  most  sacred — "  there 
where  he  had  garnered  up  his  "  hair.  He  wept  like  a  child,  or  rather 
like  a  man,  for  a  less  cause  would  draw  tears  from  a  crocodile.  The 
attorney  wept  too,  but,  as  he  was  paid  for  it,  the  jury  were  not  moved  by 
his  sorrows.  The  injured  party  appeared  in  a  wig  with  a  magnificent 
tail-piece,  but  this  was  a  poor  substitute, — it  was  but  a  changeling,  and 
the  child  of  his  affections  was  gone. 

He  had  reason  to  weep  and  to  refuse  to  be  comforted.  What  was 
Alcides  himself  without  his  club,  and  what  was  Sampson  without  his 
locks  t  There  is  a  young  Chinese  of  a  pleasing  countenance  and  car- 
riage that  attracts  much  attention  in  the  streets.  My  heart  warmed  to- 
wards him  at  first  sight,  for  he  has  a  genuine,  unsophisticated  queue, 
that  sweeps  the  ground.  It  tapers  like  the  streamer  of  a  frigate,  and 
when  he  walks  briskly,  it  hangs  out  behind  like  the  tail  of  a  comet.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  however,  that  it  has  been  pieced  out  with 
silk,  as  a  coachman  lengthens  his  lash  with  a  snapper. 

O  mores !  where  shall  a  man  go  in  these  days  to  ask  for  hair-powder  ? 
the  word  as  well  as  the  thing  is  obsolete,  and  the  inquirer,  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  would  talk  of  what  his  hearers  had  forgotten.  As  I  hope 
for  distinction,  by  reviewing  ancient  forms  of  dress,  I  believe  that  there 
is  in  this  whole  city  but  one  pair  of  shoe-buckles.  These  are  political 
ones,  and  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  describe  them.  The  wear- 
er deserves  a  good  epitaph,  (may  he  have  it  late,)  for  the  brave  stand 
he  has  made  against  innovation. 

It  rouses  my  earliest  and  latest  affections,  to  behold  any  of  these  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  days,  that  remind  me  of  my  grandfather's  family. 
Every  member  of  it  resisted  innovation  like  a  Turk  ;  and  they  had  a 
chronology  of  their  own.  They  reckoned  time  iron)  the  remarkable 
erents  that  marked  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  Thus  my  own  age  was 
computed  from  the  year  in  which  Uncle  Hugh  lost  his  great  hat  in  a 
puff  of  wind  on  Long  wharf  Another  era.  was  the  year  in  which 
Jowler  was  killed  on  suspicion  of  worrying  sheep.  A  favorite  point 
of  time  from  which  my  grandfather  measured  the  succeeding  years  was 
when  the  thief  cut  open'  his  pocket  and  attempted  his  tobacco-box. 
This  was  at  a  commencement  in  the  last  century,  just  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  taken  his  hands  from  his  pockets  to  applaud  my  first  and 
last  speech,  a  discourse  upon  Absence  of  Mind.  The  **  balloon  year" 
is  also  often  quoted  in  our  annals,  and  it  indicates  the  time  when  the 
whole  family,  closely  packed  in  the  covered  wagon,  came  to  the  city  to 
see  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  and  went  back  disappointed.  These  re- 
collections are  to  me  better  than  silver  or  gold,  for  they  recall  the  forms 
of  those  that  I  shall  never  see  again.  When  they  Uved,  I  neglected 
ta  return  their  kindness,  and  now,  when  they  are  no  more,  I  think 
of  my  ingratitude  with  unavailing  regret.  But  they  have  all  their  epi- 
taphs, in  which  their  virtues  are  not  omitted ;  and  over  Uncle  Hugh 
is  the  semblance  of  a  sable  three-cornered  beaver,  and  a  legend,  pur- 
porting that  he  who  slumbers  below  may  be  well  called  the  Last  of  the 
Cocked  Hats.  H.  K. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tes,  MassachuBettfl !  though  a  stubborn  soil, 
Condemns  thy  sons  to  lives  of  ceaseless  toil ; 
Though  Winter  visits  thee  with  many  a  blast, 
And  annual  snows  their  mantle  o'er  thee  cast ; 
Though  on  thy  trees  no  golden  orange  glows ; 
No  purple  wine  from  thy  scant  vintage  flows ; 
No  antique  ruins  meet  the  traveler's  eye, 
The  mouldering  monuments  of  times  gone  by ; 
No  gothic  spires,  no  lofty  columns  rise, 
To  pierce  the  azure  of  thy  cloudless  skies, — 
Still  thou  hast  charms,  dear  to  the  patriot's  heart, 
Charms  Nature  gave,  and  charms  bestowed  by  Art ; 
And  oft  on  thee  my  thoughts  in  fondness  dwell, 
While  pride  and  pleasure  all  my  bosom  swell. 

As  powerful  Fancy  wings  her  rapid  way, 
And  still  untiring,  takes  her  wide  survey. 
Neat  towns  and  smiling  villages  are  seen. 
With  cultured  farms,  and  waving  woods  between ; 
A  little  lake  in  every  hoUow  lies. 
Spreading  its  placid  bosom  to  the  skies ; 
On  every  hill  the  well-fed  cattle  stray. 
Through  every  valley  sparkling  streamlets  V^J* 
Spotted  with  flowers  the  grassy  meads  extend, 
With  blushing  fruit  the  loaded  orchards  bend, 
And  frequent  cornfields,  dressed  in  native  green. 
Give  a  rich  beauty  to  the  various  scene. 

Mountains  appear,  with  unshorn  forests  crowned, 
And  lofty  hills,  in  bands  of  granite  bound. 
Broad  rivers  pour  their  copious  floods  along. 
Clear,  full  and  deep, — though  little  known  to  song ; — 
And  yet,  Connecticut,  where  flows  the  stream 
Worthier  than  thine,  to  be  a  poet's  theme  ? 
Whether  in  flashing  falls  thy  waters  break, 
Or  calm  and  quiet  as  the  mountain  lake. 
Through  fertile  meads  in  peaceful  beauty  glide, 
And  picture  all  the  landscape  in  their  tideT 
Others  may  sing  of  golden-sandetf  streams. 
The  fabled  favorites  of  poetic  dreams, — 
My  homebred  muse,  in  rugged  verse,  will  tell, 
What  tides,  dark  Merrimac,  thy  channel  swell ; 
For,  oft  admiring,  on  thy  banks  I've  stood. 
And  oft,  with  bending  oar,  I've  stemmed  thy  flood. 
As,  just  at  night,  the  oreeze  began  to  fail. 
And,  froqi  the  mast,  loose  hung  the  flapping  sail. 

Hark  !  with  impetuous  force,  and  ceaseless  roar, 
The  ocean  waves  dash  proudly  on  our  shore  ; 
Stretched  at  our  feet,  the  boundless  seas  extend. 
And  a  stem  grandeur  to  the  prospect  lend ; 
The  frequent  ports,  with  piers  of  solid  rock. 
Repel  the  surge,  and  break  the  foamy  shock. 
While,  far  within,  the  peaceful  waters  glide. 
And  storm-tossed  ships  once  more  in  suety  ride. 

These  sea-beat  shores,  these  hills,  and  sloping  lands, 
No  peasant  race  tills  with  unwilling  hands ; 
But  those  who  turn  the  sod,  with  patient  toil — 
Theirs  are  the  fruits,  and  theirs  too,  is  the  soil. 
Each  town  and  village  is  a  little  state. 
That  has  its  forum,  and  its  ffrave  debate. 
Its  common  treasury,  its  public  schools, 
Its  courts,  its  magistrates,  its  laws  and  rules; 
Its  equal  laws, — ^tor  no  unjust  decree, 
Blots  the  fiur  yolome  of  cor  liberty. 
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Comdemiu  Ui«  many  to  a.  Mnrile  atate, 
And  bida  a  favored  few  be  called  the  great 
Talents  and  virtue^ — may  they  ever  be 
Oar  only  badgea  of  nobility  ! 

When  Ingot  kinrn  to  bigot  priesta  gave  aid, 
And  England  saw  her  dearest  riffhta  betray ed^ 
Fair  Freedom,  weeping,  fled  the  hated  aignt. 
And  bade  her  ancient  nome  a  lorig  aood  niglit ; 
Launched  her  light  pinnace,  her  bold  sail  unfurled, 
And  sought  a  renige  in  thia  western  world. 
Before  her  steps  the  savage  woods  gave  way, 
Opening  their  dusky  bosoms  to  the  day  ; 
Beneath  her  feet,  up  sprung  the  rising  grain, 
And  all  the  arts  came  amiling  in  her  train. 
Bat  grim  Oppression  saw,  and  sighed  to  see, 
One  country  happv,  and  one  people  free ; 
Prepares  to  visit  tnis,  her  chosen  seat. 
Ana  baniah  Freedom  from  her  last  retreat; 
Of  just  authority  assumes  the  mask. 
And  apirita  Britain  to  the  unworthy  task. 

Our  airea  were  first  the  aggression  to  withstand, 
First  roused  the  sleepinjr  Genius  of  the  land. 
With  hasty  grasp  snatched  up  their  rustic  arms, 
Forsook  their  workshops,  and  forgot  ^eir  farms ; 
Torktown  and  Saratoga's  well-won  fame. 
Their  toils,  their  courage,  their  success,  proclaim ; 
And  Lezinffton  and  Bunker's  Hill,  can  tell. 
How  well  tney  fought,  how  gloriously  they  fell.  Z. 
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NO.    II. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  ciabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Mask  of  Comus,  v.  475—480. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  one  Mr.  Josiah 
Plaistowe,  having  been  guilty  of  stealing  corn  from  his  Indian  neigh- 
bors, it  was  solemnly  adjudged,  as  a  part  of  his  punishment,  that 
thenceforward,  he  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  Josiah,  and  not  Mr. 
as  he  used  to  be.  Such,  in  that  primitive  age,  was  the  dignity  attach- 
ed to  a  title,  now  the  common  property  of  every  man  and  boy,  who 
chooses  to  assume  it. 

Anciently  too,  as  it  is  related  by  credible  writers,  the  appellation  of 
philosopher,  was  one  of  some  consideration.  It  was  only  by  profound 
learning,  or  eminent  gravity,  great  wisdom,  or  a  flowing  beard,  that 
one  could  hope  to  attain  the  honor  of  so  illustrious  a  title.  A  philoso- 
pher was  a  personage,  one  did  not  meet  with  every  day.  Some  cities 
there  were,  which  could  not  boast  of  one ;  and  some  country  towns 
and  retired  villages,  where  the  name,  even,  was  unknown  If  it  had 
been  my  misfortune  to  live  in  that  distant  and  unenlightened  age,  the 
w<^d,  I  fear  would  never  have  known  me, — ^at  least — not  by  my  title  of 
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the  Limping  Philosopher.  I  shoald  have  hesitated  to  aasanie  an  appella- 
tion so  loily,  even  though  qualified  by  an  adjective  so  lame  ;  and  hand- 
ling a  goose-quill  wouhl  have  been  the  very  last  thing  I  should  have 
thought  of  attempting.  But,  at  the  present  day,  we  are  all  philoso- 
phers ;  and  while  Fundungus  lectures  at  Lyceums,  like  a  second  Plato 
amid  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  Humdrumbius  plays  the  sage  in 
the  reviews, — ^shall  I  pine  in  dull  obscurity  ?  What  ? — when  everj 
drawing  room  is  a  school  of  science,  where  the  young  ladies  dance 
quadrilles,  and  talk  metaphysics,  and  do  one  almost  as  well  as  the 
other ; — when  shop-boys  read  behind  the  counter,  the  profound  treatises 
of  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ; — and  every  ham- 
let, has,  besides  its  tavern  and  blacksmith's  shop,  its  learned  lecturers, 
— with  all  this  passing  before  his  eyes,  can  any  man  be  thought  vain, 
because,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  dubs  himself  philoiio- 
pher,  and  exhibits,  like  his  neighbors,  on  the  public  scene  ? 

But  though  I  am  very  positive  of  my  right  to  the  title  of  philosopher, 
think  not,  courteous  reader,  that,  by  assuming  it,  I  mean  to  hint  or 
imply  any  superiority  in  myself  over  thee.  Far,  far  be  such  a  thought 
from  my  imagination.  I  repeat  it,  **  we  are  all  philosophers,"  and 
thou,  I  dare  say,  one  of  the  chiefest ; — a  second  Solomon,  ho  doubt, — a 
Newton,  Locke,  or  Franklin  at  the  very  least, — or,  if  thou  wearest  pet- 
ticoats, a  modern  Aspasia.  *^  There  is  an  air  comes  from  thee  :" — ^Ah ! 
my  friend,  how  delightful  are  the  sympathies  of  science !  I  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  thou  belongest  to  the  brotherhood  ;  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  wish,  that  thou  didst  but  feel  for  me,  one  half  the .  admira- 
tion and  respect,  I  have  already  conceived  for  thee.  Think  not  I 
would  assume  to  be  a  teacher ;  the  very  name  makes  me  blush  at  the 
thought  of  my  own  incompetency  ;  I  pretend  to  teach ! — I, — ^who  was 
never  even  asked  to  lecture  at  a  Lyceum ! — ^may  Heaven  preserve  me 
from  such  impertinence  ; — teach,  I  cannot ;  but,  in  this  age  of  intellec- 
tual equality,  we  all,  you  know,  must  have  our  turns.  'T  is  mine  now, 
'twill  soon  be  thine  ;  and  recollect, — ^the  indulgence  I  ask  for  myself, 
most  readily  will  I  grant  to  thee.  When  thou  lecturest, — at  the  very 
least  thou  art  a  lecturer, — I  will  be  the  most  attentive  of  hearers ; 
when  thou  writest, — for  'tis  ten  to  one  thou  art  a  scribbler, — I  will  be 
the  most  assiduous  of  readers ;  when  thou  publishest, — for  if  thou  art 
not  one  already,  I  take  it,  thou  art  soon  to  be,  an  author, — ^I  will  be  the 
most  unwearying  of  puffers ; — do  you  understand  me  ? — ^ia  it  a  bar- 
gain? 

I  have  been  so  much  occupied,  in  vindicating  my  right  to  the  title 
of  philosopher,  and  in  bespeaking  the  good  will  of  my  readers,  as  al- 
most to  have  forgotten  that  I  promised,  in  this  number^  some  account  of 
my  philosophical  opinions.  In  conformity  with  the  universal  cast<mi 
of  my  cotemporaries, — (and  an  excellent  custom  it  is,  for  it  sometimes 
occupies  a  number  of  pages,  and  a  number  of  pages,  as  every  one 
knows,  make  a  book,  and  to  make  a  book,  is,  in  these  times,  the  chief 
end  of  being;) — in  conformity  with  the  universal  custom  of  my  co- 
temporaries,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  sketch  <^  the  qpinions  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  then,  briefly  set  forth  my  own  views  of 
the  matter. 

The  philosophers  of  this  philosophizing  age,  though  the  principles 
they  maintain  exhibit  a  series  oi  huea»  more  yvkras  than  the  ootors 
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ia  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  and  more  changeable  than  the  tints  of  the 
evening  sky, — may  yet  be  all  arranged  in  three  principal  classes, — the 
Croakers — ^the  Perfectionists, — and  the  Skeptics  ;  a  division,  which 
seems  more  or  less  to  have  prevailed,  since  the  light  of  philosophy  first 
shone  upon  the  world.  The  Croakers,  however,  may  perhaps  boast  of 
the  greatest  antiquity ;  and  certainly  of  the  roost  illustrious  doctors. 
Their  sect  was,  once,  almost  co-extensive  with  the  name  of  philosophy; 
and,  although  in  these  present  days,  somewhat  diminished,  they  are 
still  very  numerous,  especially — in  a  domestic  way.  The  great  art  of 
the  Croakers  is  in  picking  flaws  and  finding  fault.  They  excel  partic- 
ularly in  detecting  mistakes,  and  in  exposing  the  foibles,  the  follies,  and 
the  weakness  of  their  neighbors.  A  Croaker  can  write  an  excellent 
treatise  on  total  depravity,  and  makes  a  capital  opposition  editor.  My 
friend  Willowby  is  a  disciple  of  this  school.  He  reads  Lord  Byron, 
and  pronounces  the  whole  world  to  be  miserable.  We  were  walking 
the  other  day  up  Washington-street ;  the  weather  was  cpol  and  agree- 
able, and  the  shops  were  filled  with  people,  gay,  busy,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, happy.  "  Look,"  said  I,  "  at  the  laughing  multitude  about  us ; 
is  it  possible,  Willowby,  to  doubt  that  pleasure  sometimes  visits  the 
human  breast  t"  With  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sneer,  he  recited  a 
dozen  lines  of  his  favorite  author,  an^  then  very  solemnly  assured  me, 
that  I  labored  under  a  strange  delusion,  if  I  imagined  any  of  the  peo- 
ple about  us  to  be  happy.  "  That  lady  there,  so  tastefully  dressed,  and 
so  very  gay,— doubtless,  you  imagine  she  only  lives  for  pleasure.  So 
far  from  it,  her  ill-natured  husband  has  just  been  reading  her  a  lecture 
on  economy ;  and  methinks  I  can  see  the  frown,  with  which  she  heard 
it,  still  lingering  about  her  brow."  *'  And  what  think  you,"  said  I, 
"  of  the  young  man  who  attends  her  ?  he  certainly  has  the  air  of  a 
happy  fellow."  '*  That  yottng  man,"  my  friend  replied,  **  inherited  a 
great  fortune  ;  he  is  still  reputed  to  be  rich,  and  there  is  not  a  young 
lady  in  the  city  who  would  not  be  quite  pleased  to  call  herself  his  wife. 
Tomorrow,  he  will  be  announced  a  bankrupt ;  he  knows  it  well ;  and 
for  all  his  smiles,  I  can  see  it  in  his  face." 

My  friend  sometimes  presses  the  mathematics  into  his  service,  and 
supports  his  opinions  by  the  doctrine  of  chances.  I  met  him  the  other 
day,  and  inquired  what  he  thought  of  the  new  poem.  **  A  very  stupid 
affair,"  he  answered.  "  You've  read  it  then  V*  "  Oh  no,  I've  not 
read  it — but  'tis  ten  to  one  that  a  new  poem  will  be  stupid."  It  was 
bnt  yesterday,  that  Willowby  informed  me,  a  mutual  friend  of  ours 
was  lately  married,  "  Indeed  ?"  said  I,  "  I  wish  the  lady  may  be 
worthy  of  him;  she  is  agreeable,  I  hope,  pretty  and  rich."  "Quite 
the  reverse,"  he  replied ;"  she  is  ill-tempered,  ugly,  and  without  money 
enough  to  buy  her  own  bonnets."  "  You  know  her  then?"  "  No,  I 
never  heard  of  her,  till  I  read  the  marriage  in  the  newspaper."  And 
pray  Mr.  Willowby,  how  did  you  discover,  that  our  friend  had  mar- 
ried such  a  bundle  of  ill  qualities  ?"  **  Take  women  as  they  go,"  he 
answered,  "and  'tis  a  hundred  to  one,  she  is  just  what  I  have  described 
her." 

Straws  show  how  the  wind  blows ;  and  these  trifling  anecdotes  be- 
tray the  spirit  of  the  Croakers.  In  greater  matters  they  are  much  the 
same.  In  politics,  they  are  apt  to  be  of  the  opposition ; — in  monarch- 
ies, repuMicKis ;  in  republics,  savoring  of  monarchy.    In  morals,  their 
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oode  is  aostere  and  stoical ;  in  religion,  they  incline  to  Calrinisni ;  as 
critics,  they  are  apt  to  treat  their  cotemporaries  with  too  much  oon- 
tempt ;  they  sometimes  maintain  that  the  world  degenerates,  though 
they  hold,  that  it  was  always  too  had  to  degenerate  much.  The  Croak- 
ers are  generally  shrewd  men ;  very  good  at  an  argument ;  and  often 
what  they  affect  to  be — a  little  wiser  than  their  neighbors.  But  they 
look  forever  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  seem  to  hold  sadness 
another  name  for  wisdom. 

The  Perfectionists  are  a  very  growing  sect  It  was  once  held  al- 
most universally,  that  these  modern  ages  were  but  the  aftergrowth  of 
antiquity ;  that  the  ancients  were  giants,  and  the  modems,  pigmies. 
The  famous  controversy  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  first  betrayed  the  heresy  of  the  Perfectionists ;  and  Vol- 
taire, with  the  other  French  philosophers,  did  much  toward  converting 
the  world  to  that  doctrine.  But  it  is  only  in  our  times,  that  the  sect 
has  become  predominant.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Perfec- 
tionists, that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  themselves  in 
particular,  are  the  wisest  people  that  ever  existed.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  their  present  attainments,  they  aim  at  still  loftier  heights  of 
Wisdom,  and,  not  satisfied  with  enlightening  themselves  alone,  they 
seem  determined  that  all  men  shall  know  all,  that  can  be  known.  They 
appear  to  hold  knowledge  a  cure  for  all  evil,  and  to  believe  that  edocsr 
tion  can  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  They  are  generally  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  men,  who  feel  much,  but  reason  little ;  and,  as 
some  writers  have  held  that  no  man  can  be  a  great  poet  without  being 
a  little  mad,  so  it  seems  impossible  to  be  a  great  Perfectionist,  without 
the  brain  being  a  little  cloudy. 

Tom  PuiFball  is  a  great  Perfectionist.  I  heard  him  lecture  the  other 
day  at  a  Lyceum  to  which  we  both  belongs  His  subject  was  the  re- 
cent discoveries  in  Africa.  After  talking  a  full  hour  about  Park,  Clap- 
pertoon,  Timbuctoo  and  the  Landers,  he  closed  his  discourse,  with  the 
following  burst  of  eloquence  : — "  It  is  impossible,  my  friends,  to  antic- 
ipate the  result  of  these  great  discoveries.  No  doubt,  it  will  be  prodig- 
ious. Within  a  year,  we  shall  see  steam-boats  stemming  the  tides  of 
the  Niger,  and  within  ten  years  there  will  be  a  great  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  trading  towns  scattered  along  its  banks.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  will  be  introduced  into  the  heart  of  Africa ,'  and  the 
merchants  of  America  will  delight  to  instruct,  to  Christianize,  and  to 
enlighten  their  negro  brethren.  We,  who  are  assembled  here,  may 
live  to  see  a  great  and  polished  empire  arise  in  Nigritia.  Schools, 
lyceums,  and  other  literary  institutions  will  be  founded;  the  English 
language  will  be  introduced ;  a  republican  government  will  be  estab- 
lished ;  Negroland  will  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  join  with 
Europe  and  America,  in  helping  on  the  march  of  mind,  and  the 
great  triumph  of  mind  over  matter." 

The  third  sect  is  that  of  the  Skeptics.  Compaied  with  the  other 
two,  this  sect  is  very  small.  Men  hate  to  doubt ;  and  to  doubt  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Skeptics.  They  are  held  too  in  very  bad  repute,  and 
t)Oth  the  other  sects  have  a  great  dread  of  their  cool-headed  logic. 
The  true  Skeptics  are  generally  very  superior  men ;  though  now  and 
then  a  dunce  will  pretend  to  be  ^f  the  party.  Yet,  as  they  are  alone, 
few,  without  enthusiasm,  and,  by  principle  and  temper  disqualified  firom 
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playing  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  they  commonly  make  but  little 
figure  in  the  world,  and  never  become  conspicuous  but  as  the  ally  of 
one  of  the  other  sects.  They  commonly  side  with  the  weaker  party. 
Formerly  they  joined  the  Perfectionists,  but  now,  for  the  most  part, 
they  unite  with  the  Croakers. 

And  to  which  of  these  sects  does  the  Limping  Philosopher  belong  ? — 
not  to  the  Skeptics  ; — Heaven  shield  me  from  such  an  imputation  ;  and 
not  always  to  the  Croakers ;  nor  yet,  altogether,  to  the  Perfectionists. 
Before  dinner,  I  am  apt  to  be  a  Croaker ;  and  all  my  forenoon  specu* 
lations  are  tinged  with  a  certain  degree  of  acerbity.  After  dinner,  and 
over  a  comfortable  bottle  of  claret,  my  heart  gradually  relaxes.  I 
grow  pleased  with  myself  and  with  the  world.  It  is  then,  that  my 
bosom  swells  with  universal  benevolence,  and  I  begin  to  grow  a  Perfec- 
tionist. 


ICELAND    AND    ICELANDERS. 

The  study  of  man  under  every  aspect  of  his  existence  has  an  inter- 
est, which  belongs  to  no  other  subject  that  can  engage  enlightened  cu- 
riosity. We  are  naturally  desirous  to  learn,  how  far  he  is  the  master  of 
his  own  destiny,  or  if  he  does  but  rough  hew  the  course  which  is 
shaped  for  him  by  a  power  beyond  his  control.  We  desire  to  know,  if 
it  is  indeed  in  the  power  of  a  tropical  sun,  to  enervate  the  moral  force 
of  nations,  and  unfit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  the  delights 
of  invention ;  and  again,  if  the  intensity  of  the  cold  at  the  remote 
north  can,  indeed,  make  the  blood  flow  lazily,  and  chill  the  passions 
that  stimulate  to  enterprise. 

For  ourselves  we  believe  that  man,  if  not  wholly  the  master  of  him- 
self, is  yet  not  subservient  to  the  elements,  to  time,  or  to  climate.  We 
believe,  that  very  much  the  same  feelings  throbbed  under  the  breast  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  the  modern  republican ;  that  the  well-springs 
of  the  affections  flowed  as  abundantly  and  as  purely  under  the  skies  of 
Latium  as  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami ;  and  the  burdens  patiently 
endured  beneath  the  turrets  of  Babel,  produced  very  much  the  same 
servility  as  is  now  visible  in  the  serfs  of  Russia.  Man  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  the  circumstances  of  his  age  may  somewhat  modify 
his  character.  Nor  does  climate  necessarily  control  his  destiny.  The 
same  wild  laugh  bursts  from  the  peasant  girls  of  Sweden  when  they 
greet  the  return  of  May,  as  from  the  Tuscans  when  they  celebrate 
their  early  festivals ;  and  Iceland  had  trafficked  for  centuries  with 
America,  or  at  least  had  fished  in  its  waters,  before  Genoa  produced  a 
pilot,  to  carry  the  Southern  European  across  the  ocean. 

It  was  as  to  an  asylum,  that  men,  in  the  ninth  century,  made  their 
escape  from  the  excessive  tyranny  of  the  despot  of  Norway  to  the  re- 
mote coasts  of  Iceland.  It  was  to  fly  from  persecution  and  intolerable 
oppression,  to  gain  a  safe  emancipation  from  the  dominion  of  injustice, 
that  men  made  their  way  to  the  island,  whose  name  might  have  struck 
terror  into  the  minds  of  brave  me^  and  whose  position  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  Arctic  region  seem^  to  threaten  nothing  but  inhos- 
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pitabie  sterility  ;  it  was  to  this  place  of  night  and  soliUide,  that  men 
came,  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  desert  with  the  ferocious  brates 
of  the  Polar  regions,  and  the  still  more  fearful  climate.  Strange  that 
no  kindlier  asylum  should  have  offered  for  the  reception  of  emigrants, 
who  asked  so  little  of  fortune.  But  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  unlbr- 
tunate  is  sure  to  thrive.  A  republic  soon  started  into  being,  and  the 
country  became  famous  for  its  civil  organization  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
tented prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  have  said  that  the  land,  which  is  the  asylum  for  the  unlbrtonate, 
will  always  prosper.  It  is  the  sturdy  minds,  the  choice  and  daring 
spirits,  who  resist  the  evils  of  accident  and  fortune,  and  fly  from  the 
scenes  that  are  embittered  by  oppression  or  hardship,  to  regions,  where 
their  enterprise  may  expand,  and  their  abilities  gather  round  them  the 
safe  reward  of  action.  Hence  it  is,  that  civilization  makes  progress 
most  rapidly,  where  such  spirits  meet  together  ;  and  as  they  are  able 
to  contemplate  life  under  a  simple  aspect,  remote  from  the  influence  of 
prescriptive  abuse,  and  unmolested  by  the  menaces  of  surrounding 
prejudices,  so  their  institutions  and  their  works  usually  exhibit  evidence 
of  the  most  successful  application  of  human  activity  and  wisdom.  Is 
it  surprising,  then,  that  the  refugees  who  had  fled  to  the  verge  of  Eu- 
rope, should  have  been  distinguished  by  astonishing  deeds  ?  Is  it  won- 
derful, that  the  Icelanders  were  the  first  to  make  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  return  to  announce  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  t 
Such  b  the  fact,  and  centuries  elapsed  after  the  first  voyages  of  these 
.unpretending  islanders  to  the  American  continent,  before  the  daring  of 
the  Genoese  mariner  ventured  on  the  enterprise,  which  has  secured  to 
him  immortality.  True,  the  successful  seamen,  who  had  anchored  in 
the  bays  of  Newfoundland,  and  had  been  the  first  from  the  <^d  world  to 
take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank,  did  not  promulgate  the  tidings  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Why  should  they  have  done  so  ?  They  were  but  exiles  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent ;  they  had  crept  away  into  the  realms  of 
frost,  to  be  safe  and  independent.  Their  moderate  views  did  not  aim 
at  glory  ;  as  for  the  nations  whom  they  had  left,  they  asked  only  for 
peace,  and  desired  only  to  live  unknown  and  unnoticed.  It  was  enough 
for  them,  that  their  own  curiosity  was  gratified.  So  their  knowledge 
remained  confined  among  themselves  ;  and  as  for  emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica, it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them.  Their  entire  contentment 
with  the  spot  where  heaven  had  blessed  them  with  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  liberty,  left  them  no  sufficient  inducement  to  change 
their  abode. 

Is  it  remarkable,  that  under  such  favoring  circumstances  an  original 
and  highly  valuable  literature  should  have  sprung  up  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety 80  admirably  suited  to  encourage  and  to  reward  ?  This,  also,  is 
the  just  distinction  of  the  Icelanders.  The  rivals  of  the  Troubadours 
appeared  in  the  authors  of  the  Edda ;  the  bards  of  the  gay  South 
found  nowhere  so  powerful,  so  original,  so  excellent  competitors,  none 
80  worthy  of  engaging  permanent  attention,  as  the  poets  who  lived 
where  moss  grows  instead  of  violets  and  flowers,  and  where  there  are 
icebergs  for  fountains  The  poets,  whose  minds  were  ripened  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  wrecks  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  genial  infiaenoes 
of  a  Southern  sun,  were  rivalled,  nay,  were  surpassed,  by  those  who 
lived  where  there  was  no  shade  mit  of  the  rock  and  the  mountain,  do 
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oommaniiig  with  other  men  but  across  the  ocean,  no  inspiration  but 
.  such  as  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  bards.  The  Icelandic  literature  is 
Boperior  in  independence  of  character  to  all  the  antiquities  of  the 
Oothic  nations,  and  surpasses  them  all  in  fervid  excellence.  The  an- 
cients represented  the  god  of  poetry  as  also  the  god  of  light,  radiant 
in  youth  and  joy ;  here  everything  was  reversed.    In  a  climate 

^  Where  summer,  shiTering,  hurries  through  the  sky," 
Inhere,  in  the  depths  of  winter,  the  sun  is  hardly  seen,  a  literature 
bloomed,  and  the  various  productions  of  poetry  came  into  existence  in 
wild  abundance  amon^  the  rocks  that  resist  the  Arctic  seas.  Tell  us 
then, — Is  not  the  mind  of  man  master  of  circumstances  7  Cannot  the 
mind  triumphantly  resist  the  influence  of  climate?  Here,  in  the  land 
which  produces  neither  wine  nor  com,  no  fruits,  no  trees,  almost  no 
esculent  vegetables,  the  land  of  volcanoes  and  ice,  high  honors  for  in- 
tellectual culture  have  been  won  by  this  rude  offset  of  the  family  of 
the  Gothic  nations.  The  thing  would  be  incredible ;  if  the  evidence 
were  not  complete.  And  what  a  life  of  privations  and  hardships  these 
early  Icelanders  must  have  led  ?  Their  maritime  adventurers  were  so 
charmed  with  the  aspect  of  Greenland,  that,  anticipating  the  Spaniards 
in  the  case  of  Florida,  they  gave  it  a  name  indicative  of  its  lovely  ap- 
pearance. Much  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  later  period,  the  Swedes 
having  found  their  way  to  the  Southern  promontory  of  Delaware, 
named  it  Paradise  Point ;  it  was  such  a  heaven  compared  with  their 
native  marshes.  And  when  the  Icelandic  adventurers  approached 
Newfoundland,  they  were  enraptured  with  its  enticing  appearance. 
But,  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  where  the  waters  are  orackish, 
they  found,  on  the  shores  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  vast  lake,  enor- 
mous wild  grape  vines,  and,  in  an  extasy  of  admiration,  they  called  it 
the  Land  of  the  Grape.  Ye  inhabitants  of  Anticosta,  (we  believe  two 
or  three  contrive  to  live  on  that  island,)  do  but  enjoy  the  thought,  that 
your  climate  was  an  object  of  envy !  They  say,  that  man,  having  been 
created  in  the  evening,  did  homage  to  the  stars,  till  the  moon  rose,  and 
then  he  worshipped  the  moon  till  the  sun  came  forth  upon  the  Eastern 
hills.  So  it  was  with  our  worthy  Icelanders;  Labrador  was  admi- 
rable, till  they  saw  Newfoundland,  and  Newfoundland  delightful,  till 
Cape  Rosier  was  discovered.  But  when  that  Cape  was  once  passed, 
admiration  could  rise  no  higher ;  the  splendid  visions  of  the  luxuriant 
South  appeared  to  be  more  than  realized. 

Times  are  changed.  The  Icelanders  no  longer  take  the  lead  in 
maritime  enterprise  ;  their  commerce  is  shackled  by  the  restrictions  of 
monopolies ;  their  fountains  of  inspiration  are  dried  up ;  their  inde- 
pendence has  been  lost ;  their  ancient  diets  superseded  or  dissolved, 
and  now,  politically  and  intellectually,  their  country  might  seem  but 
subordinate  to  the  Danish  court.  So  true  it  is,  that  freedom,  and  free- 
dom only,  is  the  nurse  of  greatness. 

But  if  the  political  character  of  the  Icelanders  has  declined,  the 
rugged  features  of  nature  still  remain,  furnishing  the  strangest  incon- 
gruities and  the  wildest  and  sublimest  contrasts.  Here  we  have  gla- 
ciers of  many  miles  extent,  with  rivers  gushing  impetuously  from  their 
sides,  and  near  them,  perhaps,  the  earth  heaves  with  subterranean  fires, 
and  the  mountain  is  pouring  forth  it^  liquid  torrents  of  fire.  All  that 
there  is  of  surprising  and  of  grand  in  the  rugged  scenery  and  the 
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chilling  aspect  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  all  that  nature  can  accumik 
late  of  the  wonders  of  volcanic  energies,  exhaosted  or  in  action,  are 
here  crowded  together  into  one  island,  whose  harbors  are  s(»netimes 
blocked  up  with  the  ice  from  Greenland,  and  sometimes  by  the  cur- 
rents of  lava.  The  traveler  is  now  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  en- 
croachment of  an  ice  mountain  on  the  usual  path,  and  is  now  com- 
pelled to  make  his  way  across  fields  of  sulphur.  A  thin  crust  only  di- 
Tides  him  from  the  subterranean  heats ;  and  as  he  moves  onward,  he 
is  compelled  to  lead  his  horse  in  the  gentlest  manner,  lest  that  thin 
crust  be  broken.  If  by  chance  he  breaks  through,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  scorched  by  the  intensity  of  the  enduring  heat;  and  where  the 
hoofii  of  his  horse  have  indented  the  surface,  a  flame  bursts  forth ; 
smoke  issues ;  and  the  path  of  the  lean  animal  is  marked  by  fi^y 
footsteps.  At  one  time,  a  lake  or  a  morass  may  impede  the  progress 
of  the  wanderer ;  or  it  may  be  a  burning  quagmire,  which  offers  no 
safe  resting-place  for  the  foot.  The  cold  and  the  heat  are  perpetually 
transforming  the  face  of  nature.    The  "  cold,  resistless  mass  "  of  the 

glacier  is  perpetually  stealing  into  the  valley ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a 
eld  of  ice  has  extended  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  is  still  ad« 
Tancing,  till  now  it  has  almost  reached  the  sea-shore,  and  promises  soon 
to  present  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  river  of  solid  ice,  discharging  it- 
self into  the  ocean  in  a  frozen  state.  And,  perhaps,  in  the  depths  of 
that  very  ocean,,  the  heavings  of  earthquakes  are  preparing  new  isl- 
ands, and  the  volcanic  activity  of  nature  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
abodes  for  man.  Nay ;  ia  1783,  a  new  island  was  sent  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  oceaa;  and  was  of  such*  magnitude  and  promise,  as  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  his  Danish  majesty.  It  was  accordingly  claimed 
and  seized  upon  in  his  name  ;  but  a  decree  went  forth  from  a  higher 
power,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  sea  resumed  its  own  again. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  the  quiet  of  nature  strikes  terror  into 
the  soul ;  and  the  silence  of  the  valleys,  which  are  sheltered  behind 
the  ramparts  of  lava,  is  appalling.  Nature  seems  to  sleep  amidst  the 
wrecks  of  her  own  creating.  The  stillness  of  death  rests  among  the 
ruins  of  former  forms  of  being.  The  very  mountains  decay ;  the 
very  rocks  melt  with  fire ;  the  earth  itself  is  consumed  and  wasted. 
The  traveler  shudders,  as  he  winds  his  way  among  these  relics  of  for- 
mer existence.  Why  should  he  muse  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  on 
the  transient  nature  of  human  enjoyments  ?  when,  behold  Nature  her- 
self is  changing,  and  the  very  hills,  which  he  had  deemed  everlasting, 
are  wasting  away. 

If  from  this  fearful  quiet,  he  turns  in  quest  of  motion,  he  can  hardly 
find  it,  except  where  he  finds  it  in  turbulent  excess.  The  waves  of  the 
surrounding  seas  are  never  still ;  now  dashing  against  each  other  in 
sullen  majesty  ;  now  breaking  on  the  immoveable  rocks  ;  now  making 
their  way  in  eddies  far  into  the  interior,  and  indenting  the  coast  with 
infinite  irregularities ;  and  now  throwing  upon  the  shore  masses  of 
drift  wood,  the  relics  of  a  former  creation,  or,  it  may  be,  the  plunder  of 
the  ocean  from  some  undiscovered  shore ;  or  the  restoration  of  forests 
which,  ages  ago,  were  buried  in  the  sea.  All  is  mystery.  At  timee 
the  winds  rage  so  furiously,  and  the  billows  rise  with  such  power,  that 
Ihe  masses  of  Greenland  ice  on  the  waters  are  hurled  against  each 
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other  with  so  great  force,  that  the  drift-wood  which  may  be  caught  be- 
tween them  is  set  on  fire  by  the  concussion. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  is  wholly 
recreant.  There  are  no  more  bold  adventurers  like  Eirik  the  Red,  or 
Leif  Eirikson,  the  discoverers  of  Greenland  and  America ;  but  still 
the  island  is  occupied  by  an  intelligent  population.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve,  who  cannot  both  r^ad  and  write.  Indeed 
there  is  no  country  where  men  write  so  well.  The  young  Icelanders 
indite  their  letters  in  a  style,  which  the  nicest  engraver  would  fear  t« 
attempt  to  imitate. 

The  Icelanders  do  not  appear  to  be  deficient  in  the  qualities,  whicih 
conciliate  and  preserve  affection.  They  are  so  merciful,  that  no  (me 
among  them  can  be  found,  who  is  willing  to  do  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner ;  so  that  Copenhagen  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  punishing  the  Ice- 
landic rogues.  And  further,  believe  it  who  may,  dispute  it  who  can ; 
in  an  island  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  there  is  not  one  lawyer. 

Nor  has  the  love  of  poetry  quite  expired.  In  a  room,  eight  feet  by 
six,  which  is  entered  by  a  door  not  four  feet  high,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
window  of  about  two  feet  square,  the  chef  cTceuvre  of  Milton  has  been 
rendered  into  Icelandic  in  a  style  which  is  thought  to  excel  every  other 
translation  of  the  bard.  De  Lille  is  surpassed  by  the  simple  islander ; 
and  Thorlaksen  is  said  to  merit  all  the  veneration  with  which  his 
countrymen  regard  him. 

We  have  saM,  that  the  population  is  generally  an  intelligent  one. 
Books  are  scarce  ;  but  the  few  that  exist  are  abundantly  read.  When 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  sent  a  consignment  of  Bibles  in 
the  Icelandic  language  to  the  island,  they  were  purchased  with  an  avid- 
ity which  would  take  no  lefusal ;  and  in  their  long  wintry  nights,  it  is 
common  for  the  whole  of  a  family  to  be  assembled  at  household  em- 
pioymentSf  while  one  reads  aloud  either  firom  their  ancient  poetry  and 
sagas,  or  from  the  Bible.  Many  of  the  farms  are  established  in  retired 
nooks,  where  in  winter  there  can  be  little  or  no  communication.  In 
some  of  these  places  the  farmer  feeds  his  imagination  with  antiquarian 
TecoUections,  and  revels  in  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  old  Icdaadic 
mythology. 

The  manners  of  the  good  people  are  now  marked  by  the  character- 
istics of  rural  innocence  and  simplicity,  rather  than  by  the  sturdy 
eiforts  of  daring.  In  some  instances  the  hospitality  is  more  than  patri- 
archal. After  a  meal,  the  guest  salutes  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house  with  a  kiss,  and  thanks  them  for  their  liberal  entertainment. 
And  at  night,  when  the  guest  retires,  (koni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,)  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  house  enters  his  apartment,  pulls  off  his  pantar 
loons  and  stockings,  in  spite  of  his  modest  perturbation,  sets  by  his 
side  a  lamp  and  a  bowl  of  milk, — and  withdraws. 

But  there  b  one  point,  in  which  it  seems  to  us  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  must  be  /nost  surprised  by  the  contrast  of  their  condition  with 
ours.  A  house  is  only  a  shelter  ;  and  a  house  five  feet  high  can  keep 
off  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold,  as  surely  as  one  of  the  comfortable  con- 
structions of  our  cities.  An  Icelander  might,  therefore,  admire  the 
decent  neatness  of  our  dwellings,  and  only  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  advantages  secured.  But  in  ail  Iceland  there  is  not  (or  a 
few  jears  ago  there  was  not)  a  tree.    Ye  lovers  of  rural  comfort ;  ye 
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hortieoltiirUtfl  and  foresters;  ye  planters  of  avennes;  ye  enthuaiasli, 
that  recline  under  the  shade  of  some  stately  elm,  that  shows  its  branch- 
es fantastically  disposed  !  in  Iceland  there  is  not  a  grove,  nor  a  tree. 
Rocks  and  moss,  ice  and  plains  of  sulphur ;  with  here  and  diere  a  little 
plat  of  verdure ;  but  not  a  forest,  not  a  grove,  not  a  tree.  Imagine  a 
young  Icelander,  who  has  learnt  by  heart  the  picture  of  the  Garden  of 
£den,  as  described  in  the  version  from  Milton,  suddenly  transplanted 
to  the  densest  shades  6f  Goat  Island,  and  as  he  lifts  up  his  head, 
wondering  what  it  is  that  intercepts  his  view  of  the  sky ;  or,  taken  bj 
witchcraft  to  the  plains  of  Ohio,  and  shown  the  gigantic  forms  which 
there  tower  to  such  a  height  as  to  threaten  the  invasion  of  heaven ! 
How  his  blood  would  tingle  with  the  rush  of  emotion  at  the  novd  and 
exciting  spectacle.  What  an  admirable  incident  it  would  be  for  one 
of  Kotzebue's  plays : — Scene,  the  sea-shore  ;  an  Icelandic  ship  off  the 
coast.  Scene  changes ;  a  young  Icelander,  who  had  been  carried  <« 
shore  asleep,  discovered  just  awakening  under  the  great  elm  on  the 
Boston  Common  1 

Finally,  the  Icelanders  are  a  very  religious  people.  Poverty  is  said 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  their  haj^iness ;  it  doubtless  gives  them  a  strong- 
er interest  in  religious  attainments.  Their  churches  are  very  mde 
structures ;  but  then  they  all  attend  church.  Their  clergy  receive  sel- 
dom more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually,  and  often  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  ;  but  then  they  are  sufficienUy  learned,  de- 
voutly sincere,  and  cherish  their  humble  parishioners  with  affectionate 
sympathy.  Piety  is  the  common  habit.  Every  journey  is  preceded  by  a 
prayer ;  the  fishermen,  as  they  go  out  to  sea,  when  they  have  passed  the 
surf,  pull  off  their  hats  and  pray.  The  common  courtesies  of  life  are 
interchanged  with  a  benediction.  Contentment  generally  jffevails, 
and  Providence,  which  neglects  no  living  thing,  protects  these  Arctic 
exiles  from  the  severities  of  life,  and  gives  them  a  due  share  of  enjoy* 
ment  and  happiness. 
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Mt  window,  like  the  post  of  worthy  Mr.  Sly,  the  ^)ectatpr's  vice- 
gerent, is  a  very  convenient  and  comprehensive  point  of  observation, 
looking  out  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  in  an  attic,  but  it  is  one  of  my  whims  to  affect  the  economical.  It 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  an  inquisitive  individual  will  take  mnne 
cognizance  of  the  ftintastic  stream  that  runs  along  so  near  him,  or,  if 
you  can  excuse  a  professional  simile,  that  he  will  sometimes  feel  the 
pnlse  which  beats  so  strong  and  close,  that  it  is  always  jarring  on  his 
ear.  I  trust  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  my  loci^  advantages.  I 
call  to  witness  the  inventory  of  three  hundred  bonnets  and  their  wear- 
ers. 

Black,  white,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trompery, 

the  long  catalogue  of  newly-entered  street  gentlemen,  with  their  pa- 
raphernalia, and  the  ample  appendix  of  nondescripts,  all  which  repose 
in  my  cabinet,  that  I  have  been  diligent  and  faithtul. 
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Well  IB  it  for  the  public  that  there  are  some  thinking  minds  to  keep 
watch  over  the  extravagance  of  domestic  fodery  and  the  efflcMrescence 
of  impcnrted  dandyism.  I  do  belieye,  that^  but  for  a  few  cold  gray  eyes 
at  their  loq;>-hole8,  our  gentlemen  would  pad  themselves  into  pin-cush- 
iona,  and  our  ladies  retrench  skirt  and  corset  until  they  met  in  the  pri- 
meval strip  of  Eden ! 

I  was  sitting  at  my  aerial  station  one  morning,  watching  one  of  my 
unknown  proteges,  (No.  14,  I  think  he  was  enrolled  in  the  note 
book,)  who,  as  I  saw  with  great  sorrow,  was  encouraging  a  pair  of 
whiskers,  evidently  too  large  for  the  resources  of  his  puny  constitution. 
I  shall  lose  him,  1  said,  and  my  fears  were  too  true ;  he  has  since 
faUen  a  victim  to  their  vampyre  exactions.     Miserable  defunct ; 

Sit  terra  tibi  levis  ! 

As  I  was  looking  at  him,  he  curved  his  sirded  figure  to  its  utmost 
point  of  tension,  and  an  elastic  girl  tripped  by  him  with  a  careless  nod 
in  return  for  his  elaborate  salutation.  She  threw  her  eye  up  acci- 
dentally in  my  direction ;  it  looked  as  if  she  was  saying,  "  Poor  devil." 
I  am  not  over  fond  of  description,  but  the  eye  was  a  good  one,  duly 
compounded  of  the  four  elements ;  just  mortal  earth  enough  to  keep  it 
from  being  seraphic  and  saintly,  just  air  enough  to  make  it  ethereal, 
just  water  enough  to  make  it  liquid,  and  just  fire  enough  to  vitalize  all 
the  rest.  I  brushed  a  coat  which  had  held  its  unfading  green  amidst 
the  falling  leaves  of  three  autumns,  smoothed  a  hat  which  had  outlived 
the  progeny  of  its  paternal  beaver,  and  hurried  down  stairs,  something 
as  a  cfitaract  might  have  taken  its  first  leap  from  its  ledge  to  its  basin. 
It  is  but  just  to  aad,  that  my  boisterous  precipitancy  occasioned  me  a 
gentle  rebuke  from  a  deaf  gentleman,  who  lived  two  stories  nearer 
Plato  than  myself,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  at  the  instigation  of  my 
landlady.  This  was  not  until  evening,  however  ,*  there  is  no  time  like 
twilight  for  love  confessions  and  curtain  lectures.  When  I  got  into  the 
street  I  found  the  lady  had  been  joined  by  another.  I  walked  as  close 
behind  as  I  dared. 

"  You  do  n't  like  him,"  said  the  second  lady,  in  the  subdued  tone  of 
a  conversational  second  fiddle. 

**  I  have  no  objection  to  the  imbecile,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  you  not  think  him  very  handsome  ?" 

**  I  have  seen  more  repulsive  creatures." 

''  What  can  make  all  the  girls  like  his  whiskered  fiice  so?" 

**  It  is  nothing  but  capillary  attraction,  my  dear." 

What  a  pretty  little  soul,  Uiought  I  to  myself,  and  I  do  fear  I  said 
so  out  loud,  for  she  turned  round  with  a  sudden  start  that  made  me 
feel  like  Lot's  wife.  She  was  just  about  turning  a  corner,  when  down 
fell  a  steel-bound  reticule.  It  clattered  on  the  sidewalk  just  before 
me.  Could  she  have  done  it  on  purpose  ?  I  thought  of  the  evergreen 
coat,*-4he  inveterate  beaver.  But  after  all,  I  reflected,  I  am  not  an 
ill-jointed  animal ;  and,  as  I  handed  it  to  her  with  my  best  bow,  she 
snuled  so  very  graciously,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  she  really  did 
drm  it  on  purpose. 

Three  days  after  this,  a  cobweb  was  waving  over  Mr.  John  Hunter's 
treatise  on  the  blood,  and  one  of  my  pauper  patients,  or  rather  patient 
paupers,  had  gone  to  his  long  home, — a  barrel  of  proof  spirits^— in  the 
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comer  of  a  dissectmg  room.  At  noon,  on  each  of  those  days,  did  I 
emerge  from  my  receptacle ;  and  every  day  aa  I  met  her,— ^  no,  h 
eoold  not  be  accident, — the  glance  of  recognition  grew  deeper  and 
wanner.  I  must  play  the  troubadoar,  said  I  to  myself;  and  on  the 
tborth  day,  an  unsealed  note,  cmUeur  de  rose,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  lady 
as  I  was  walking  before  her.  If  I  had  turned  round  like  a  simpleton, 
she  would  have  let  it  lie  untouched.  I  walked  on,  unmoved  as  des- 
tiny,  and  trusted  to  feminine  curiosity. 

The  verses — ^nobody  but  a  New-Hollander  would  attack  women  with 
prose— were  the  following. 

Is  thy  name  Mazy,  maiden  fidr  ? 

Such  should,  methinke,  its  maaic  be ; 
The  iweetest  name  that  mortals  bear 

Were  beat  befitting  thee, 
And  ahe,  to  whom  it  once  waa  siven 
Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  aee  thv  smile, 

I  look  upon  thy  folded  nair ; 
Ah !  while  we  dream  not  they  begoile, 

Our  hearts  are  in  the  snare ; 
And  she,  who  chains  a  wild  bird's  wing, 
Must  start  not  if  her  captive  sing. 

80,  ladv,  take  the  leaf  that  falls, 

To  aU  but  thee,  unseen,  unknown ; 
When  evenixijgr  shades  thy  silent  walls, 

Then  read  it  all  alone  ; 
In  stillness  read,  in  darkness  seal,  * 

Forget,  despise,  but  not  reveal ! 

I  find  by  turning  to  my  books  that  it  was  two  days  after  this  when  a 
rose-bud  slipped  from  the  lady's  boquet — ^it  may  be  seen  by  calling  at 
my  lodgings. 

What  can  the  icy  buckler  of  philosophy  avail  in  the  summer  son- 
light  of  love  ?  Science  menaced  me  from  her  crowded  pages.  Ambi- 
tion fixed  her  eagle  eye  on  me  as  she  sat  on  the  distant  summit,  and  I 
forgot  both  for  a  passing  look  and  a  withering  flower.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant and  praiseworthy  to  take  Principle  by  the  hand,  and  follow  her 
calmly  tlurough  dl  the  changes  of  her  path ;  but  when  Impulse  shots 
her  eyes  and  spreads  her  wings  and  lifts  us  like  the  bird  of  the  eastern 
tale  into  her  own  atmosphere  of  freedom,  there  is  aa  extasy  in  oor 
very  dizziness. 

I  never  thought  for  a  moq^ent  what  all  this  was  to  end  in ;  I  was  as 
moral  as  a  martyr,  and  if  She  lady  had  advanced  half  as  far  (o  meet 
me  as  some  of  her  liberal  sisters  will  do  to  anybody  that  can  adjust 
rhymes  to  nonsense,  I  should  have  been  sadly  embarrassed. 

But  it  is  time  to  record  my  next  aberration.  Before  I  introduce 
the  few  coming  stanzas,  it  may  be  as  well  to  request  all  that  class  of 
readers,  who  look  through  spectacles  and  wear  more  than  three  wrin- 
kles on  their  foreheads,  to  turn  over  to  Politics  and  Statistics. 

The  lines  beneath  were  conveyed  to  her  for  whom  they  were  intend* 
ed,  by  a  stratagem,  well  enough  conceived  but  unfortunate  in  its  execu- 
tion. This  accident  may  have  had  some  connexion  with  certain  sub- 
sequent proceedings. 
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Hast  thou  a  look  for  me,  love  ? 

A  glance  is  lightly  given ; 
Though  small  the  cost  to  thee,  lore, 

To  me  it  may  be  heaven. 

Hast  thou  a  smile  for  me,  dear  f 
dne  smile  may  chain  a  rover ; 
A  laughing  lip,  a  flashing  eye, 
.  'And  Cove's  first  page  turns  over. 

J    ;,  •  ;  .  'Hast  thou  a  word  for  me,  love  ? 
Why  not  a  Woul  is  near  thee  ; 
And  there  is  none  that  will  betray, 
And  only  one  to  hear  thee. 

Hast  tl^u  A  kiss  for  me,  dear .' 

O  spoil  it  not  by  keeping, 
For  cheeks. -^ijti  fade,  and  hearts  j^prow  cold, 

Wj|i]e>youtfa  and  joy  are  sleepmg. 

Whul.  a  pity  it  is  that  one  cannot  throw  the  silken  net  of  romance 
almond  a  young  creature  without  entangling  in  its  threads  a  covey  of 
more  refractory. beingft:  r  K  her  father  is  aii  alderman,  I  shall  be  com- 
miH(^  ;  if  her  aunt^jl^  a  vestal,  I  shall  be  scandalized;  if  her  brother  is 
a  man  in  buckram,'!  $hall  be  shot ! 

I  respect  orderly,  men,  but  they  are  apt  to  have  prosaic  notions  ;  I 
venerate  prudent  women  ^  alas !  the  pearl  of  female  virtue  is  too  often 
dissolved  hi  vinegar. 

Exactly  one  week  from  my  first  impropriety  I  received  the  following 
note:.  *\';.'. 

"Sir, 

Your  condiM^t  to  a  young  lady,  in  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
interested,  is  such  as  to  require  my  inteference.  I  submit  to  you  the 
choice  of  apologizing  to  the  lady  in  person,  of  giving  me  the  satisfac- 
tion a  gentleman  has  a  right  to  claim,  or  of  receiving  such  publip  chas- 
tisement as  I  shall  deem  appropriate,  and  find  convenient."  —    — 

On  reSbction  I  tho^fiilit  best  to  carry  the  afiair  through  boldly.  I 
returned,  then,  the  foKofwing  answer  : 

"  Sir, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  apologize  to  the  young  female  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  offend,  (privately  of  course,)  if  she  win  meet  me  at  any 
convenient  place.  If  this  proposal  is  not  agreeable,  I  shall  have  no 
objection  to  destroying  you,  with  any  weapon  which  may  suit  your 
fancy,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  your  comfort.  Flagellation  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  In  case  of  a  meeting,  I  shdl  be  gratified 
to  render  mj  professional  services  in  extracting  the  ball."  — ^ 

•But  my  knight-errant  was  not  to  be  so  easily  pacified  or  intimidated. 
The  next  day,  a  sunshine  pedestrian — marked  No.  39,  in  my  note  book, 
^-called  upon  me,  stifiiy  cravated  and  close  buttoned.  He  was  the 
bearer  of  one  of  those  pithy  little  communications,  which  begin  with 
"  Sir,"  and  end  with  **  Your  servant."  I  answered  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
must  bring  matters  to  a  climax  immediately.  Perhaps  it  was  foolish 
and  wicked  ;  but  how  could  I  do  otherwise  7  I,  amidst  whose  ances- 
tral bearings  were  embroidered  the  words  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsom?" 
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And  80,  having  arranged  time,  place,  and  implements,  I  sat  doum  to 
read  a  chapter  of  Bell  on  Wounds.  I  thought  of  my  vitals,  of  injurieB  in 
the  abdomen  and  thorax,  generally  fatal,  as  my  aatfcK>r  remarked ;  of  my 
Puritanical  friends  with  their  antiphlogistic  principles  ;  of  weeping  r^ 
atives  and  stereotyped  obituaries  ;  but  then  I  thought  of  honor  and 
gallantry,  and  the  blood  sprang  like  an  arrow  from  my  heart  Sq>> 
pose,  however,  I  should  be  so  miserable  as  to  hit  my  antagonist — then 
think  of  the  law  ;  and  the  noose,  that ''  mortal  coil"  which  no  man  can 
**  shuffle  off ;"  and  the  scaffold,  one  drop  of  which  is  a  dose  mwe 
sedative  than  all  the  ''  drowsy  sirups  of  the  east ;"  and  the  Galvanic 
experiments,  twitching  and  puckering  one's  leaden  features,  as  if  they 
would 

Create  a  sool  under  the  ribs  of  death  ! 

When  I  thought  of  all  these  things,  most  devoutly  did  I  wish  I  had 
kept  my  verses  in  the  silly  brain  that  hatched  them,  or  had  them  print- 
ed and  bound  with  the  poems  of  one  of  my  interesting  friends,  or  dis- 
posed of  them  in  any  way,  so  that  they  might  have  died  unread,  or 
evaporated  unwritten. 

To  provide  against  what  is  commonly  called  an  accident,  I  made  the 
following  Will.  I  take  the  liberty,  as  I  have  done  throughoat,  of 
svoiding  names,  dates,  localities,  and  technicalities. 

**  Knowing  the  frailty  of  our  bodily  organization,  and  the  peculaling 
disposition  of  domestics,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  following  articles  to 
the  following  persons. 

"  My  note  book,  containing  a  list  of  all  persons  who  walk  in  puUic, 
with  personal  remarks,  to  the  Female  Charitable  Society. 

**  To  the  person  marked  44,  in  the  note  book,  a  green  coat  and  a 
hat  somewhat  worn,  recommending  him  to  wear  them  ocoasionally, 
by  way  of  a  change. 

''  To  the  person  marked  19,  in  the  note  book,  a  clean  shirt,  requesl- 
Ing  him  to  keep  it  as  a  curiosity. 

"  To  the  same  person,  a  small  box,  containing  an  article  manufac- 
tured at  Windsor,  to  which  I  have  added  directions  for  its  use. 

<<  To  the  lady  marked  113,  a  yard  of  tolerably  thick  cloth,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  apparel,  and  applied  where  it  is  most  needed. 

**  To  my  great  uncle,  a  pistol  flint,  with  a  knife  to  skin  it. 

"  To  my  stationer,  an  unfinished  novel,  '  The  One-eyed  Uilitia 
Man,'   an  excellent  thing,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

''  To  my  long  suffering  creditors,  my  blessing. 

'^  To  the  world,  my  memory,  begging  them  to  be  careful  of  it." 

And  now,  having  set  all  these  matters  in  order,  I  practised  pistol 
shooting  two  whole  days  at  a  little  cock-chicken  of  my  landlady's,  and 
was  awakened  on  the  third  morning  by  a  vigorous  crow  from  the  in- 
tangible obstinate. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  this  affair  has  all  blown  over,  and  I 

am  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars.  I  will  only  say,  that  a  few 
days  after  my  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  chicken,  my  taifor  de- 
clared the  lefl  leg  of  my  gray  trowsers  was  beyond  the  aid  of  any 
thing  but  a  patch,  and  as  he  assured  me  that  no  gentleman  of  figure 
wore  patches,  I  requested  him  to  measure  me  on  the  spot  for  a  pair  of 
black  broadcloth  pantaloons.  O.  W.  H.  *" 
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As  it  is  by  education  that  the  character  of  a  nation  is  most  power- 
fully affected,  those,  who  take  an  active  part  in  forming  the  minds  of 
the  vouth  of  a  country,  exercise  a  very  extensive  influence  over  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  Yet  from  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
suit, unless  they  combine  with  their  vocation  as  instructers  or  guides 
of  youth  that  cKf  systematic  writers  or  active  members  of  a  profession, 
their  fame  is  often  somewhat  behind  their  usefulness.  The  celebrity 
of  the  pupil  may  be  greatly  owing,  not  merely  to  direct  instruction 
imparted,  bat  to  a  kindly  and  genid  influence  exercised  at  an  institu- 
tioD  for  education.  But  while  the  name  of  the  pupil  is  gathering  all 
his  fame,  as  it  descends  the  stream  of  time,  it  is  not  given  to  the  hum- 
ble school-master  or  the  faithful  professor  to  "  pursue  the  triumph  or  par- 
take the  gale."  He  must  remain  assiduously  at  his  post,  dispensing  to 
other  youthful  intellects  the  instruction  or  the  encouragement.  wUch 
he  has  imparted  to  their  predecessors,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  useful- 
ness where  others  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  fame. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  just  and  proper,  that  the  grateful 
pupil  should  bear  witness  to  the  talent  and  worth  of  those,  who  have 
promoted  the  growth  of  his  mind.  The  applause  of  the  world  is,  in 
most  cases,  somewhat  capriciously  bestowed, — ^less  on  real  merit,  than 
on  the  qualities  which  dazzle  the  imagination.  But  there  is  a  tribute, 
which  can  be  paid,  and  which  cannot  without  ingratitude  be  withheld, — 
that  of  an  aflfectionate  acknowledgement  of  the  care  and  attention,  the 
encouragement  and  advice,  to  which  we  owe  the  most  valuable  of  our 
earthly  possessions, — ^the  treassures  of  the  intellect.  If  all  who  are 
under  obligations  to  the  individual,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article ;  if  all,  who  have  found  him  a  friend  at  that  time  of  life, 
when  friends  are  few,  and  when  their  influence  on  character  is  all- 
powerftil ;  if  all  who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  patience, 
cheerfulness,  address,  liberality,  and  disinterestedness,  would  rise  up 
and  bear  witness  to  their  benefactor,  he  would  enjoy  a  reputation 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  would  add  new  lustre  to  the 
proudest  name.  The  delicacy,  which  belongs  to  the  c^ebration  of 
living  worth,  imposes  its  restraints,  even  on  the  expression  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  disinterested  feelings.  In  submitting  the  following  sketch 
to  the  public,  we  give  utterance  less  to  the  dictates  of  gratitude  than  to 
the  suggestions  of  decorum,  presuming  but,  in  part,  to  anticipate  that 
eulogy,  which  can  properly  be  uttered  without  qualification,  only  at 
some  future  and  we  trust  far  distant  day. 

The  father  of  President  Kirkland  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
well  known  as  a  missionary  among  the  Oneida  Indians,  a  character  to 
which  he  was  destined  from  his  youth.  He  acquired  the  language  of 
the  Mohawks,  at  Wheelock's  school,  and  after  his  graduation  at  Prince- 
ton college,  he  passed  two  years  among  the  Seneca  Indians.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  lived  and  labored  among  the  Oneidas  in  New- York. 
He  was  married  in  September,  1769,  and  took  his  wife  with  him  to  the 
Oneida  Castle,  as  it  was  called,  then  occupied  exclusively  by  the  In- 
dians, and  where  Mr.  Kirkland  and  his  wife  were  probably  the  only 
41 
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white  inhabitants.  After  passing  the  winter  at  the  castle,  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land  went  the  next  spring  to  the  residence  of  a  friend  (General  Herki> 
mer)  at  Little  Falls,  and  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  with  a  twin 
brother,  was  born,  August  17th,  1770.  His  mother  returned  to  the 
Oneida  castle,  with  her  children,  where  thej  lived  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  It  was  a  period  of  uneasiness  and  disturbance ;  the  diqpoeiti(» 
of  the  Indians  became  doubtful ;  and  in  1772,  the  funily  removed  to 
Connecticut,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  means  furnished  by  the  So* 
ciety  in  Scotland  for  propagating  the  gospel,  they  estabUshed  them- 
selves at  Stockbridge,  the  nearest  English  settlement,  at  that  time,  to 
the  Hudson  river. 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the  advantages  of  early  9cho<4  ediH 
cation,  afforded  by  a  frontier  village,  were  inconsiderable.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  enjoyed  no  better  ;  but  the  defici«icj 
was  made  up  by  the  attentions  of  his  excellent  mother,  to  whose  inte^ 
ligent  care  and  judicious  treatment  he  owed,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  of 
\Sb  future  success  in  life.  He  early  discovered  a  taste  for  reading ; 
preferring  his  book,  in  a  quiet  comer,  4o  a  participation  in  the  out-door 
sports  of  his  more  active  brother. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  removed  to  Andover,  in  Maasachusetts, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Pearson,  a  Bchc^ar  of  the 
old  school,  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a  thorough  teacher  in  the  8ome> 
what  narrow  circle  of  studies,  then  pursued  at  our  places  of  edacatioD. 
From  Andover  he  was  transfered  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
student,  in  1785.  From  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  his  claaamates 
we  learn,  that  "  he  shared,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  affi&cti<Hi  and 
confidence  of  his  classmates.  No  one  of  their  number  was  considered 
by  them  to  be  equally  distinguished  for  facility  in  his  classical  aoqoire- 
ments,  and  promptness  and  accuracy  in  his  recitations.  He  particu- 
larly excelled  in  the  Latin  and  metaphysical  departments."  He  txk 
his  first  degree,  at  the  University  with  distinguished  honor. 

Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  was  in  1794  settled  in 
the  ministry,  at  the  New  South  Church  in  ^ton.  The  congregation, 
worshipping  at  that  church,  embraced  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  commonwealth,  of  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  names  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  George  Cabot.  It  is  an 
adequate  commendation  of  the  manner,  in  which  Dr.  Kirkland  acqoil- 
ed  himself,  as  a  moral  and  religious  instructer  to  say,  that  he  acquired 
the  entire  confidence  and  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  esteem  of 
these  eminent  judges  of  merit,  and  others  of  minds  not  less  discrimi- 
nating. His  theological  opinions  were  of  the  liberal  schod  ;  but  the 
controversy  since  carried  on  had  not  then  commenced  ;  and  the  points 
of  difference  in  theological  opinion,  now  so  keenly  urged,  were  at 
that  time  less  distinctly  developed,  and  rarely  inculcated  from  the  pul- 
pit Dr.  Kirkland's  religious  instructions  were  characterized  by  an 
unusual  sagacity  in  discussing  difficult  questions  in  morals,  and  hf 
deep  practical  views  of  human  life  and  society  ;  and  their  literary  ex- 
ecution was  remarkable  for  extraordinary  purity  of  English,  and  jffe- 
ciaion  and  terseness  of  style.  Possessing  all  the  requisites  for  a  speak- 
er of  the  first  order, — a  fine  and  well  compacted  person,  an  uncom- 
monly handsome  face,  a  clear  and  powerfiil  voice, — the  want  of  judi- 
cious training  at  school  or  at  college^  or  the  absence  of  good  modeb, 
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left  Dr.  KiiUand  with  an  elocution,  to  which  some  exception  might  be 
taken,  and  a  rather  ungraceful  though  not  ineffective  style  of  delivery. 

He  was  eminent  among  the  professional  men  of  his  day  for  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  letters.  On  the  formation  of  an  associaticta  of  gentle- 
men, (the  Anthology  club,)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  periodical 
work,  Dr.  Kirkland  evinced  himself  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
Associates.  That  publication  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  better  taste  in  letters,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Its 
conductors,  Emerson,  Gardiner^  Buckminster,  Thacher,  Kirkland  and 
oChers,  were  sound  scholars,  and  gentlemen, — men  of  extensive  and 
correct  learning  and  pure  taste ;  and  they  left  a  visible  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  conununity.  Unfortunately  for  the  influence  of  the  work, 
it  was  enlisted  too  deeply  in  the  political  and  theological  controversies 
of  the  day,  for  general  circulation ;  and  the  patronage  it  received 
never  equalled  its  merit  as  a  literary  journal. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Kirkland  as  a  divine,  a  scholar,  and  a  friend  of 
literature  and  education,  was  now  so  fairly  established,  as  to  c(Hnmand 
the  general  suffrage ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  President  Webber  in  1810, 
he  waa  elected  to  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  University.  He 
had  been  among  tlKiee  named  as  candidates  for  that  place,  when  the 
office  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  President  Willard,  four  or  five  years 
before.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  University, 
in  the  autumn  of  1810 ;  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office,  for  eighteen  years.  As  the  President  of  Harvard  College  is  ex* 
doaively  an  executive  officer,  his  action  on  the  minds  of  the  students 
18  confined  to  the  general  influence  of  his  administration.  The  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Kirkland  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  an  influence  of  this 
aort,  and  in  no  institution  is  it  more  important  than  a  college.  No 
class  of  persons  is  so  impatient  of  restraint,  so  inclined  to  resist  a 
direct  and  peremptory  action,  and  at  the  same  time  so  susceptible  of 
being  swayed  by  an  unsuspected  and  paternal  influence,  as  the  high- 
q>irited  youth  of  our  colleges.  Dr.  Kirkland  had  a  mildness  of  tem- 
per which  nothing  could  ruffle,  a  patience  that  could  not  be  wearied,  a 
self  possession,  never  surprised ;  together  with  a  natural  and  unas- 
suming dignity,  which  took  care  of  itself,  without  efibrt  or  pretension. 
These  qualities  enabled  him  to  guide  the  helm  successfully  through  the 
leoghest  storms  of  college  life. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  a  paternal  and  aflectionate  head  of  the 
college  family,  that  President  Kirkland  deserves  to  be  commemo- 
rated. His  administration  constitutes  an  era  in  the  College  history, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  the  ancient  but  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated reproach  of  collegiate  institutions,  that  they  remain  station- 
ary, while  the  world  is  in  progress.  They  would  fail  of  the  objects 
they  are  intended  to  effect,  if  there  were  nothing  fixed  and  substan- 
tial in  them,  about  which  public  opinion  could  rally  as  to  a  standard. 
But  it  is  unquestionably  a  danger,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  the 
standard  may  be  kept  unchanged,  while  the  public  service  for  which  it 
was  constituted  may  have  received  a  new  expansion.  Over-cautious 
and  timid  minds,  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  such  institutions, 
are  too  apt  to  leave  unattempted  the  duty  of  keeping  them  in  uniscm 
with  the  society,  ta  which  they  are  attached.  President  Kirkland  found 
the  college  approaching  the  second  century  of  ito  age,  and  perhaps  it 
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may  be  said,  wlthoat  injustice  to  the  excellent  men,  who  g&ve  the  ex- 
isting tone  to  it,  rather  behind  the  state  of  society,  which  at  that 
peri<Mi  was  in  an  active  course  of  literary  improvement.  Without  the 
affectation  oT  innovation,  without  harshness  or  violence,  he  applied  his 
thoughts  and  his  talents,  his  uncommon  influence  over  men,  and  his 
facility  in  affairs,  to  an  entire  renovation  of  the  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  shortly  succeeded  in  laying  that  foundation,  on  which,  bj 
his  own  labors,  and  those  of  his  worthy  successor,  it  has  been  brooght 
to  the  highest  point  of  attainable  improvement 

The  discipline  of  the  college  became'  milder,  and  more  paternal,  re- 
lying chiefly  on  the  sense  of  honor  among  its  subjects ;  the  intercosrae 
between  the  students  and  their  instructers  became  more  friendly  and 
confidential ;  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  elevated  ;  the  depart* 
ments  of  instruction  greatly  increased  in  number  ;  the  cotnpensalioa 
of  the  tutors  and  professors  was  raised  ;  the  library  enriched  by  great 
accessions  ;  and  the  number  of  munificent  benefactions  mult^ed 
without  example.  From  President  Kirkland,  who  never  gmdged 
another  the  fullest  meed  of  praise,  it  would  be  unjust  to  withluM  the 
credit  of  having  largely  participated  in  the  efforts  and  counsels,  bj 
which  these  improvements  took  place.  He  had,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  able  and  zealous  coadjutors  in  the  Corporation.  Among  these, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  name  of  John  Lowell,  Esq.  who,  long 
after  transient  collisions  and  temporary  controversies  are  ItH-gotten, 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  as  cme  of  the 
most  useful  of  citizens,  and  best  of  men. 

For  eighteen  years  that  Dr.  Kirkland  was  at  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity, we  presume  it  may  be  said  with  safety,  that  not  a  young  man 
passed  through  it,  without  being  inspired  with  a  sinc««  and  resped* 
fill  friendship  for  its  head.  We  fearlessly  appeal,  for  the  justice  of  this 
remark,  to  the  four  or  five  hundsed  individuals,  throughont  the  coun- 
try, who  received  the  honors  of  Cambridge,  during  his  administraliim. 
Many  of  them  found  him  more  than  a  fnend  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  His  kindness  knew  no  bounds,  not  even  thoae  of 
his  own  ability  to  exercise  it ;  and  with  a  salary,  that  would  have  en- 
riched a  man  of  thrill,  he  retired  fi-om  the  office  poorer  than  he  enter- 
ed it. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  Dr.  Kirkland's  health  was  seriously  im- 
paired ;  and  in  the  spring  following  he  vacated  the  Presidency.  He 
had  the  happiness,  in  the  meantime,  to  form  a  matrimonial  connectioD 
with  the  daughter  of  his  former  parishioner  and  firiend,  Mr.  George 
Cabot.  Afler  retiring  from  office,  he  undertook,  accompanied  by  Us 
wife,  the  tour  of  the  United  States.  They  have  since  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  his  friends  and  pupils  have  the  gratification  of  hearing  firom 
Europe,  that  his  health  has  been  greatly  improved  by  his  tour  tl&ough 
England,  France  and  Italy. 

In  speaking  of  the  professional  character  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  we  have 
omitted  to  dwell  on  the  excellence  of  his  style  as  a  writer.  At  a  time 
when  good  writing  was  more  of  an  accomplishment  in  this  country 
than  it  is  now  considered,  he  formed  for  himself  an  uncommonly  pure 
and  chaste  manner.  It  was  the  result  of  his  own  good  taste,  nice  per- 
ception, and  judicious  study  of  the  best  models.  The  prevailing  taste 
of  the  day  was  bad.     The  style  of  the  occasional  publications,  in  this 
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part  of  the  coontry,  was  either  turgid  and  wordy,  or  jejune  and  points 
leas ;  and,  at  the  conunencement  of  his  career,  Dr.  Kirkland's  manner^ 
though  free  from  these  faults,  was  not  marked  by  its  subsequent  char- 
acteristic peculiarities.  But  his  ear  and  his  mind  both  crmd  a  more 
nenrous  and  braced  manner.  He  thought  with  precision  and  point, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  a  cold  and  feeble  style.  He 
was  totally  destitute  of  all  pretence  and  inflation  of  temper  ;  and  the 
reigning  verbosity  was  pectdiarly  distasteful  to  him.  He  soon  formed 
a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  of  singular  neatness  and  precision  ;  pithy, 
and  sententious.  The  Biography  of  Fisher  Ames,  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lection  of  his  works,  will  exemplify  and  bear  out  all  we  have  said  on 
this  topic. 

Ab  a  writer  he  had  really  no  fault,  but  that  rarest  and  most  com- 
mendaUe  "  leaning  to  Tirtue's  side,"  that  he  did  not  write  enough* 
Retaining,  through  a  long  and  flattered  career,  the  retiring  diffidence 
of  youth,  and  finding  more  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself,  than  he  did 
in  delighting  the  public,  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  fiimish 
any  of  his  occasional  performances  for  the  press,  and  never  induced  to 
bend  his  powers  to  the  preparation  of  any  large  work.  The  following 
list,  we  believe,  c(»nprises  most  of  his  publications : — ^An  Artillery 
Election  Sermon,  delivered  in  1795 ;  a  Fast  Sermon  ;  a  Discourse  on 
the  interment  of  Dr.  Belknap  ;  and  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  in  1798  ;  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Wa^iii^fton,  in 
1800  ;  an  Ordination  Sermon ;  and  an  Address  before  the  Charit* 
able  Fire  Society,  in  1801.  A  Memoir  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  deliver- 
ed by  President  Kirkland,  by  the  appointment  of  the  American  Acad^ 
my  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (of  which  body  he  was  for  many  years  the  Vice- 
Prendent)  will  appear  in  the  forth-coming  volume  of  their  transactions. 
His  publications  in  earlier  life,  although  presenting  occasional  indicar 
tions  of  his  matured  manner,  are  rather  below  the  standard  of  his  pow» 
er,  as  it  was  witnessed  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  community.  The 
Life  of  Fisher  Ames  is  the  first  of  his  printed  performances,  that 
comes  fiilly  up  to  it.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  he  might  find 
health  and  strength,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  revise  a  part  of  his  manur 
scripts  for  the  press.  They  would  fiimish  the  materials  for  a  volume 
of  practical  Ethics,  equal  to  any  thing,  which  has  appeared  in  the  En- 
glish language,  for  depth  of  thought,  sagacity,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  didactic  eloquence,  and  pure  English  style. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  firom  the  small  amount  of  the  printed 
works  of  President  Kirkland,  that  he  has  led  an  inactive  life.  For 
sixteen  years,  he  ^  discharged  the  laborious  duties  of  a  parish  minister 
to  the  acceptance*  of  a  highly  improved  congregation.  The  duties  to 
be  discharged  by  the  President  of  the  College  are  numerous,  perplex- 
ing, and  laborious.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  assiduous  in  their  performance. 
To  those,  more  immediately  pertaining  to  the  office,  he  added  that  of 
sharing,  vrith  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  religious  instructions  of  the 
Chapel  on  Sundays  ;  and  he  appeared  very  fiequently  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  neighboring  churches^  He  was  always  at  the  command  of  so- 
cieties and  individuals,  for  every  act  and  office  of  duty  and  firiendship  ; 
and  if  no  day  of  our  lives  is  to  be  accounted  lost,  on  which  we  have 
rendered  a  service.  Dr.  Kirkland  has  to  number  as  few  lost  days  in  his 
life,  as  the  most  iadostrious  of  his  contemporaries.    But  being  wholly 
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bee  from  that  morbid  appetite  for  api^aaae,  and  cranng  paflakn  ftr 
notoriety,  which  keep  some  men  constantly  before  the  paUiCy  the 
cahn  and  gentle  assiduity  of  his  useful  career  has,  at  times,  been  mas- 
taken  for  mactivity. 

President  Kirkland  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the  social  circk. 
He  possesses  that  contagious  cheerfulness,  equanimity,  and  goodieB> 
per,  flowing  from  the  pure  spring  of  a  good  heart,  which  makes  a^ 
men  happy  in  his  company.  He  carries  with  him  an  atmoapbeie  of 
benevolence,  in  which  the  spirit  of  contention  expires,  for  want  of  m 
aliment,  and  which  gives  a  double  zest  to  the  effusions  of  a  mind  nsk 
in  the  stores  of  a  various  reading,  an  extensive  observation  of  meOy  and 
a  profound  study  of  human  society. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  life  and  career,  fiumbh  one  among  the  noBMr- 
ous  examples  of  the  rise  of  merit  from  an  humble  origin,  and  under  ao 
favorable  circumstances,  to  the  highest  posts  of  honor  and  aaeiblneH. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  Uiat  the  future  Preaid^it  of  Che 
oldest  University  in  the  country,  should  have  been  the  son  of  a  poor 
missionary,  bom  at  the  very  out-posts  of  civilization,  reared  in  in&ncy 
among  the  children  of  the  forest,  and,  through  childhood,  faTored  with 
no  advantages,  beyond  those  of  a  frontier  settlement  After  aU  allows 
ance  is  made  for  Uie  propitious  character  of  our  institutions,  by  which 
the  path  is,  in  all  cases,  made  plain  and  free  to  virtue  and  merit,  it 
must  be  universally  felt,  Uiat  nothing  but  manifest  talent  of  the  highest 
•cast,  an  exemplary  life,  assiduous  effi>rt,  and  a  singularly  h^>pj  temper, 
«ould  have  carried  President  Kirkland  over  the  wide  interval,  which 
separated  the  starting  point  from  the  goal  of  his  career.  The  imper* 
feet  outline,  which  we  have  sketched  of  his  character,  will  give  bat  a 
faint  idea  of  it,  to  those,  whom  actual  observation  has  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  worth.  But  with  all,  whom  personal  intercourse  has 
•qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  especially  with  all  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  parental  care,  at  the  University,  we 
shall  stand  acquitted  of  exaggeration.  They  will  be  able  to  lec^l  the 
familiar  instances,  the  habitud  exercise,  the  steady  manifestation  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  excellence ;  and  to  their  affection  we  com- 
mit his  character  to  be  embalmed. 


OUR   BIRDS.  > 

A  TALK  IN  THE   WAY   OF   ORNITHOLOGY. 
PART   II. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  different  Birds  in  the  United  States, 
three  hundred  and  fifly  of  which,  perhaps,  may  be  found  at  some  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  the  woods  and  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  ; 
yet  how  small  a  number  of  these  are  at  all  known  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  !  probably  not  fifly,  out  of  the  three  huncbed  and  fifty, 
would  be  recognized  by  name  ;  and  as  to  identifying  individuals,  peo- 
ple in  general  have  limited  their  ornithological  pursuits  to  that  very 
ehrewdperformance  of  teUing  a  "  hawk  fixun  a  handsaw."    Our  woods 
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are  full  of  song,  and  most  of  the  notes  are  familiar  to  oar  ears, 
yet  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  us  take  a  Fly-catcher  for  a 
Robin,  and  know  no  distinction  between  a  Goldfinch,  a  Summer- 
sylTia,  and  a  Red-start,  which  we  may  hear  singing  every  day  for 
months  together.  Now  we  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  know  2iese  little  Tisiters,  and  nothing  more  than  fair  to  re- 
quite, with  a  personal  intimacy  and  welcome,  the  greeting  offered  by 
their  pleasant  strains. 

No  one  can  take  a  ramble  {or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  woods,  in 
June,  July,  or  August,  without  having  his  ears  saluted  by  a  sweet, 
rolling,  melodious  whistle  firom  the  lofty  branches  above  his  head  ; 
this  note  is  often  taken  for  that  of  the  Robin,  though  any  person  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  individual  could  distingui^  the  two  species  of 
melody,  at  any  distance  capable  of  transmitting  the  faintest  of  these 
sounds  to  his  ear.  This  songster  is  the  Red-eted  FLT-CATcnsR,  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  sprightly  musicians  that  our  forests  can 
boast  of.  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  Sparrow,  and  is  of  an  olive  brown 
color.  His  lively  and  agreeable  note  is  the  charm  of  our  woods  ftom 
morning  to  night,  being  kept  up  with  a  spirit  and  perseverance  equalled 
by  few  of  the  feathered  choir.  The  tallest  trees  and  the  thickest 
woods  are  the  favorite  resort  of  this  bird  ;  on  open  plains  or  among 
low  thickets,  he  is  never  seen  ;  but  among  the  giant  arms  of  the  old 
oaks,  or  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  walnuts,  or  on  the  top  of  a  tall  and 
majestic  elm,  he  is  sure  to  take  his  stand  and  make  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  forest  ring  with  his  sonorous  warble.  His  performances,  in- 
deed, are  not  confined  to  the  country,  but  our  most  populous  cities  are 
greeted  by  his  visits.  In  a  fine  summer  day  as  you  walk  through  the 
mall  in  Boston,  you  may  hear  his  mellow  and  enlivening  whistle  among 
the  trees  of  that  beautiful  promenade,  and  in  passing  uong  the  busiest 
streets,  where  a  towering  elm  lifts  its  fresh  green  canopy  over  the  brick 
walls,  the  little  rustic  may  be  heard,  straining  his  melodious  throat 
amid  the  c<xicert  of  rattling  carts  and  creaking  weelbarrows. 

The  nest  of  this  charming  musician  is  quite  a  curiosity  ;  it  is  built 
often  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  young  walnut,  oak,  or  hornbeam, 
six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  what  is  called  a  basket 
nest^  hanging  from  a  forked  branch  by  the  edges,  like  the  pocket  of  a 
billiard-table,  or  a  dip-net ;  they  are  built  so  near  the  ground  as  to  af- 
ford opportunity  for  observing  the  mechanism  pursued  by  the  builder  ; 
and  Uie  ingenuity  of  this  little  architect  in  knotting  his  looped  strings 
in  regular  triangle,  and  weaving  his  chopped  leaves  into  the  warp  of 
his  habitation,  till  he  has  brought  it  into  proper  symmetry  and  maUie- 
matical  adjustment,  is  enough  to  fill  us  with  admiration. 

"  Sic  vos  non  vMs  nidificatis  aves  !"  It  would  seem  a  shame  that 
so  much  ingenuity  and  industry  should  not  be  allowed  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  their  toil ;  and  yet  nature— Heaven  bless  the 
mark  !-^oes  at  times  play  unaccountable  pranks.  This  same  nidicular 
handywork— 4o  what  base  uses  may  it  cone !  The  Fly-catcher^s  nesi, 
so  snug  and  cosey,  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cow-buntimo,  and  the 
cradle,  of  course,  in  which  a  changeling  usurps  the  honor  of  a  Ic^ti- 
mate  heir.  Mayhap  you  never  heard  of  the  interloper  aforesaid.  The 
Cow-bunting  is  a  bird  that  never  builds  a  nest,  but  sneaks  into  that 
of  another,  and  leaves  its  eggs  to  the  care  of  strangers.    If  you  should 
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ckftBce  to  espy  in  your  walks  throngh  the  woods,  a  Uaek,  impish 
looking  rascal,  flattering  from  fence  to  bush,  like  a  thieving  caitiff, 
afraid  to  be  seen, — skulking  among  the  thickets,  and  prying  into  nooks 
and  corners  with  the  air  of  a  catchpoie  or^ a  pickpocket, — knock  him 
down,  cag^  saxa  tnanu,  cape  robora pastor  ;  stop  his  priTateering ;  nuHi- 
ff  him  1  that  is  the  very  villain,  on  the  look-out  for  a  nest  in  which  to 
father  a  spurious  progeny  upon  some  unlucky  wight,  more  indostnoes 
and  Christian*like,  than  himself. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Cuckoo,  and  his  tricks  of  a  similar  stamp  to 
this, — ^the  European  Cuckoo,  I  should  premise, — fixr  the  Cackoo  of 
America,  is  a  bird  of  different  habits,  and  builds  a  nest  of  his  own. 
The  Cow-4>unting  is  the  only  American  bird,  known  to  be  goil^  of 
the  practice  abovementioned,  and,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  may  be 
seen  in  the  woods,  sharking  about  with  a  stealthy  movement  and 
villanous  aspect,  silent  and  watchful,  lest  the  '^  very  stones  shoold  pcite 
of  his  whereabout ;"  and  peeping  and  nuzzling  into  every  odd  comer 
for  a  market  in  which  to  pass  off  his  counterfeits.  Many  is  the  decent, 
industrious,  and  pains-taking  little  citizen,  that  is  plagued  with  the 
visits  of  this  prowling  customer,  and  there  is  no  getting  clear  of  him, 
for  the  villain's  craft  is  equal  to  his  impudence ;  a  small  bird  will  be 
driven  from  his  nest  by  the  intruder,  a  large  one  will  be  watched  for 
the  moment  when  his  back  is  turned.  The  litde  Wittachee*  cannot 
hide  his  cradle  in  too  close  a  seclusion  for  the  eye  of  the  prowler ;  the 
rad««yed  Fly-catcher's  airy  basket  is  looked  upon  as  constituting 
specially  desirable  quarters  ;  the  Tawny-thrush — simple  fellow, — most 
lend  a  hand  at  bringing  up  the  infant  trauvi  ;  the  C^t-bird  is  not  con- 
ning enough  to  keep  out  of  the  scrape,  though  various  devices  are  re- 
sorted to  by  some  of  these  birds  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incumbrance ; 
some  will  abandon  their  nests  when  the  Cow-bird  has  laid  in  them ; 
but,  in  general,  birds  will  not  leave  eggs  of  their  own,  when  a  spnrioos 
one  is  thrust  into  their  company.  Of  course,  when  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  brood  are  all  equally  taken  care  of  by  the  dam,  interloper 
cum  ceteris, — though,  in  most  cases,  the  Cow-bunting  is  the  first 
hatched,  and  as  he  quickly  out- grows  the.  rest  of  the  InxxhI,  and,  with 
his  ample  dimensions  and  narrow  quarters,  feels  a  good  deal  of  that 
incommodity  which  troubled  our  venerable  friend  and  acquaintance, 
the  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  spoon,  he  makes  short  work  with  his  broth- 
er nestlings,  and  elbows  them  overboard  without  ceremony.  Every 
Cow-bunting  that  is  reared  is  the  destruction  of  three  or  four  other 
birds. 

The  Cow-bunting  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  receives  its  name 
from  its  habit  at  certain  seasons,  of  frequenting  the  oowpens  to  pick 
up  grain  and  seeds  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  Cow-bird,  CSowpen-bird, 
and  Blackbird,  which  reminds  me  of  many  other  confusions  of  names 
in  our  ornithology,  that  occasion  great  error  and  perplexity,  to  one  not 
much  acquainted  with  natural  history.  Our  Blue  Jay,  for  instance,  is 
called  in  Virginia,  the  Bluebird ;  the  Bluebird,  is  called  there  the 
Bhu'Sparraw.  But  the  oddest  perplexity  is  made  by  confounding  to- 
gether the  Partridge,  Quail,  and  Pheasant,  in  such  inextricable  con- 
frision,  that  a  traveler  from  Massachusetts  to  the  South,  would  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  tell  which  was  which,  without  turning  to  a  manual 
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of  Ornithology.  There  is  a  bird  in  New-England,  called  a  Partridge  *, 
this  bird  is  called  a  Pheasant,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas.  There  is  a  bird  called  a  Partridge,  in  the  aforesaid  South- 
em  States,  and  this  bird  is  called  a  Quail  in  New-England  ;  but  the 
best  of  the  joke  is,  that  this  Partridge,  or  Pheasant,  is  neither  a  Par- 
tridge, nor  a  Pheasant,  but  a  Ruffed  Grous.  There  are  no  Partridges, 
or  Pheasants,  in  the  United  States.  * 

The  Warbling  Flt-catcher  I  should  have  mentioned  along  with 
his  brother  of  the  red-eye  ;  the  song  of  this  bird  is,  perhaps,  the  sweet* 
est  and  most  agreeable  of  all  the  tuneful  choir  :  with  a  note  less  vigor- 
OOB  and  emphatic  than  the  other,  he  far  excels  him  in  harmonious 
eoilness  of  tone,  and  the  smooth,  voluble  flow  of  his  musical  strains. 
He  is  much  less  common  than  the  Red-eye,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
e^er  to  have  heard  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  city ;  but  in  a 
woody  spot  in  the  country,  or  on  an  elm  or  chesnut,  near  your  farm- 
bouse,  whenever  you  hear  from  out  the  leaves  a  sweet,  melting,  con- 
tinaous  warble,  in  a  low,  gentle  strain,  yet  clear  and  distinct ;  tender 
and  approaching  to  languid,  yet  not  deficient  in  fulness  or  effect ;  never 
harsh,  sharp,  abrupt  or  strong,  but  ever  liquid,  clear,  and  soothing, 
yoa  may  discover  the  bird  I  have  been  describing.  His  nest  is  buUt 
in  the  conmion  way,  in  the  high  branches  of  a  tree,  generally  an  elm. 
He  shows  a  considerable  fondness  for  the  society  of  man,  by  nestling 
near  his  dwellings,  and  his  confidence  and  familiarity  should  be  re- 
turned with  hospitable  protection, — a  requital  no  less  merited  by  his  so- 
ciable diaposition,  than  the  surpassing  sweetness  of  his  voice. 

Of  the  Fly-catcher  tribe,  we  have  various  other  individuals,  more  or 
leas  eminent  for  song,  as  the  White-«ye,  the  Red-start,  and  others  so 
little  known  as  to  have  no  popular  name.  These  birds,  as  their  ap- 
pellation signifies,  live  solely  on  flies,  moschetoes,  bugs,  dtc.  so  that  the 
services  they  perform  are  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  (heir  musical 
capacities.  Some  of  them  are  hardly  ever  seen  out  of  the  thickest 
woods,  as  these  parts  abound  generally  in  insects.  The  Red-start, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  forest. 
This  is  a  handsome  little  bird,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  a  beautiful 
orange  on  the  shoulders,  and  white  at  the  breast.  His  note  is  mfch 
like  Uiat  of  a  Goldfinch  or  Yellow-bird,  and,  among  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  pines  or  walnuts,  you  may  observe  him  darting  round  and  round 
from  one  limb  to  another  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  snapping  up  flies  and 
moschetoes,  one  after  another,  to  the  tune  of  fifiy  or  a  hundred  per 
meal ;  the  havoc,  indeed,  made  by  all  of  them  among  insects  is  pro- 
digious. It  is  a  fortunate  and  wise  provision  of  nature  that  such  a 
cl^ck  should  be  provided  to  the  multiplication  of  these  insignificant, 
but  troublesome  creatures.  All  animated  species  have  their  irremedisr 
ble  grievances ;  and  to  be  gobbled  up  by  birds  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
ills  that  fly-flesh  is  heir  to. 

"  Speaking  of  every  thing,' '  says  Caleb  Quotem,  "  reminds  me  of 
nothing  i"  Speaking  of  catching  flies  reminds  me  of  political  econo* 
my.  Mr.  Malthus,  and  his  acolytes,  might  draw  an  argument  upon 
analogy  from  the  preceding  fact,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  which 
mark  the  whole  s<»heiimof  animated  existence — in  favor  of  his  doctrine 
of  superfecundity,  and  the  necessity  of  the  preventive  check.     There 
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0  a  rerj  manifest  su^rfecundity  in  the  production  of  birds,  and  a  rery 
evident  and  operatiye  preventive  check  in  the  way  of  this  increase. 
Most  of  those  familiar  to  us,  lay  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  more, 
eggs ;  the  Marsh-wren  lays  seven  or  eight ;  and  many  of  these  birds 
br^d  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  ;  yet  do  we  find  that  any  species  is 
more  numerous  now  than  it  was  at  any  preceding  period  t  The  g&f^ 
metrical  ralio  in  which  they  ought  to  increase,  according  to  calcula- 
tion, is  enormous ;  but  for  all  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  increase 
takes  place  firom  year  to  year,  even  in  those  species  which  are  not 
mdested  by  man.  An  attentive  observation  will  exf^ain  thispheaonie* 
Bon.  The  system  of  animated  nature  is  one  great  round  of  destruc- 
tion ;  hardly  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest  lives  otherwise  than  by  d^ 
stroying  some  other  species  of  animal.  Both  the  eggs  and  yoang  <^ 
birds  are  exposed  to  such  a  series  of  hazards,  that,  after  considering 
their  number  and  degree,  we  see  cause  rather  for  surpnse,  that  whole 
species  are  not  exterminated,  than  for  wonder  at  their  not  increasiiig 
out  of  measure. 

The  Cow-bunting,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  destroys  a  vast 
number  ;  perhaps  one  third  of  the  small  birds'  nests  will  be  foond  upon 
examination  to  have  a  Cow-bunting's  egg  in  them ;  but  this  is  notl^ 
ing  to  the  ravages  committed  among  the  eggs  and  young,  by  the 
Cuckoos,  Squirrels,  Pole-cats,  Snakes,  Owls,  Rats,  Foxes,  4&c.  who 
are  continually  prowling  about  in  search  of  nests.  When  full  grown, 
their  hazards  are  far  from  being  at  an  end  ;  the  Hawks,  Owls,  and 
Foxes,  with  a  host  of  other  enemies,  are  ready  to  dart  upon  them  at 
every  favorable  opportunity  ;  by  this  means  a  proper  balance  is  kept 
np  in  their  numbers,  and  no  species  is  sofiered  to  multiply  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit.  The  philosopher,  as  is  remarked  by  the  great  French 
naturalist,  contemplates  with  pain  a  system  so  i^parently  cruel,  yet  he 
admires  the  skilful  adaptation  of  parts,  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  means  are  fitted  to  the  end.  The  individuals,  who  are  portions  of 
this  great  scheme,  may  rest  satisfied  that  their  private  loss  is  public 
gain,  and  thus  to  fall  a  personal  sacrifice  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
system,  would  be,  as  Lord  Byron  said  of  being  d&owned  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  ''  classical,  but  not  agreeable  !" 

But  sta]^— I  have  been  digressing  ;  we  came  forth  to  see,  and  not  to 
philosophize.  Let  us  look  around  ;  the  dark  forest  environs  us  on 
every  side,  and  the  deep  dell  at  our  feet  is  black  in  the  shadows  of  the 
thick  pine  boughs  :  the  hill  sides  are  shaggy  with  a  deep  forest  of 
eedars,  and  the  fitful  breeze  swelling  through  the  dense  mass  of  foliage, 
sounds  like  the  hollow  roar  of  the  ocean  ;  a  few  sunburnt  rocks  lift 
their  mossy  brows  above  the  herbage,  gleaming  in  gray  and  reddish 
masses  among  the  fresh  green  thickets  ;  all  is  a  solitary  wild,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  scene  is  only  broken  by  the  shrill  note  of  the  Pine- 
warbler,  who,  now  and  then  from  the  dark  leaves  of  the  evergreens, 
trolls  forth  a  rattling  cry,  which  in  the  lonely  gloom  of  the  woods  has  a 
melanchdy  sound  quite  in  unison  with  the  savage  character  of  the 
scenery. 

These  secluded  spots  and  deep  recesses  are  the  ftivorite  haunts  of 
the  WooD-THRusH,  a  bird  whose  note  is  possessed  of  singular  melody 
and  compass  ;  he  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  his  song,  if  it  but 
once  strike,  the  ear,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  your  attention  instantaneouslv. 
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and  remtin  impressed  apon  the  memory  ever  afterwards — so  very  mark- 
ed and  peculiar  are  both  his  tone  and  execution.  He  sings  seldom, 
generally  towards  evening,  and  is  very  shy.  About  sunset  you  may,  by 
a  happy  chance,  hear  his  note  from  the  thickest  part  of  a  deep  grove, 
and  by  making  your  way  carefully  through  the  trees,  find  him  perched 
in  the  centre  of  an  enormous  white  pine,  so  dark  as  to  shut  out  the 
light  of  day  :  here  in  total  solitude,  and  unsuspicious  of  any  intruding 
listener,  he  will  chant  a  few  slow,  solemn  and  singularly  varied  tones, 
more  like  those  of  a  flute,  or  a  church  organ,  than  any  melody  of  the 
woods.  These  tones  are  musical  in  a  very  high  degree,^ear,  deliberate, 
and  regulated  by  panses  of  considerable  length,  i  know  not  any 
songster  of  our  groves,  whose  performances  are  more  striking  or  effec- 
tive than  the  singular  chants  of  this  bird  ;  their  full,  deep  and  im- 
pressive sounds,  the  solemn  slowness  with  which  they  are  uttered,  the 
dark  solitude  of  the  spot,  still  darker  from  the  gathering  shades  of 
evening,  all  combine  in  producing  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  sound 
of  a  pealing  anthem,  through  the  '<  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault'' 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  to  contemplate  this  monarch  oak,  rearing  his 
mighty  torm  in  lonely  grandeur  over  the  dwarfish  tribes  of  cedar  and 
juniper  around  him.  The  veteran  of  the  forest  towers  proudly  over 
their  diminutive  heads,  but  his  pride  is  the  pride  of  desolation.  His 
gnarled  and  naked  body  has  been  rent  by  the  winter  tempest,  and  he 
lings  abroad  his  giant  arms,  no  more,  alas  !  to  shake  their  glistening 
fidiage  in  the  breeze,  but  blasted  with  lightning  and  stretching  their 
bare  and  blackened  forks  unsheltered  into  the  scorching  sky.  A 
flight  of  ill^nnened  Crows,  whose  funeral  garb  and  hoarse  scream 
§mfm  a  fit  accompaniment  to  this  image  of  ruin,  are  perched  upon  the 
scathed  limbs,  or  wheeling  in  the  air  overhead,  croaking  forth  their 
harsh  and  discordant  caw.  A  thousand  winters  have  beat  against  that 
kmely  trunk,  but  its  firm  and  deep-set  roots  held  with  immoveable 
grasp  the  stony  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  vigor  and  brawn  of  youth 
were  in  those  knotty  branches,  and  the  lord  of  the  woods  bore  the 
driving  of  a  thousand  winters  against  his  brow  unmoved,  and  saw  a 
thousand  snows  melt  from  the  mountain  tops  with  firm-set  foot  and  an* 
riven  joints.  The  red  deer  bounded  along  the  glades  under  his 
shadow,  and  the  war-whoop  of  the  painted  savage  rung  in  the  breeze 
that  swept  through  his  leafy  locks. 

Leaving  the  pine  forest,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  fewer 
singing  birds  to  be  found  here  than  in  other  woods  ;  the  Sylvias  and 
Fly-catchers  rarely  frequent  them ;  and  beside  those  already  enumerat- 
ed, we  shall  hear  hardly  any  other  note  than  that  of  the  Towhes- 
BtTNTiNo,  sometimes  caJled  Chewink,  or  Ground-robin.  This  is  an 
innocent  and  rather  pretty  sort  of  bird,  of  tame  and  familiar  habits, 
building  a  nest  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  pine  tree,  and  always 
keeping  near  the  earth,  scratching  among  the  bushes,  or,  in  its  highest 
excursions,  ascending  the  lowest  branches  of  a  cedar  or  stunted  pine. 
In  scrambling  among  the  thickets  you  may  almost  tread  upon  the  fe- 
male as  she  sits  upon  her  nest ;  on  being  alarmed,  she  will  run  a  few 
yards,  hop  into  a  low  branch,  and  begin  a  quick,  emphatic  and  rather 
melancholy  cry,  **  tawhSe,  towh6e"  repeated  at  short  mtervals.  Oflen- 
tiraes  in  a  warm  day,  when  unmolested  and  in  perfect  quiet,  they  will 
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Cake  their  stations  among  the  branches,  a  short  distance  from  «acli 
other,  and  repeat  and  answer  the  same  note  for  half  an  hour  together  ; 
this  concert,  though  rather  monotonous  and  plaintive,  is  not  onpleas- 
ing.  There  is  another  very  different  and  sprightly  note  uttered  by 
this  bird,  so  dissimilar,  indeed,  to  the  former,  that  one  has  a  difficol^ 
in  believing  it  to  proceed  from  the  same  organs  that  sent  forth  those 
deep  and  guttural  tones. 

From  the  summit  of  that  distant  tree  the  loud  clear  whistle  <^  the 
Robin  announces  that  the  sun  is  hastening  downward  ;  and  as  the  air 
grows  cool,  and  the  glare  of  day  diminishes,  his  note  increases  in 
emphasis  and  Rapidity,  till  the  whole  neighborhood  rings  with  the  mnaic. 
Who  is  a  stranger  to  the  sweet  and  cheerful  voice  of  this  favorite  bird, 
or  to  his  innocent  and  familiar  manners  ?  It  may  be  not  amias  to  re- 
mark that  this  is  not  the  Robin  Redbreast  of  Europe,  which  is  a  Inrd 
about  half  his  size,  but  closely  resembling  him  in  manners. 

This  time  of  the  day  is  also  the  hour  commonly  chosen  for  the  vocal 
performances  of  another  songster,  who,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hoar  in  which  he  is  generally  heard,  is,  I  find,  caUed  by  oar  coun- 
try people,  the  Nightingale^ — an  appellation  which  he  certainly  does 
not  merit  for  the  melody  of  his  notes,  although  his  vocal  exhibitions 
are  some  of  the  most  singular  to  our  ears  that  the  whole  forest  oflfers. 
This  bird,  whose  proper  name  is  the  Tawnt-thrush,  has  a  remarka- 
bly strong,  deep,  blowing  voice,  hardly  musical,  but  considerably  varied, 
and  which  may  be  likened  somewhat  to  the  hollow  rolling  sound  made 
by  blowing  into  the  muzzle  of  a  gun-barrel.  When  heard  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  and  among  the  thick  woods,  where,  in  fiict,  tbej 
almost  always  keep,  the  effect  is  very  striking  and  impressive.  They 
inay  sometimes  be  heard  during  the  day,  when  besides  the  peculiar 
whistle,  just  described,  they  more  commonly  utter  a  single  short  and 
sharp  cry.  But  they  are  more  fond  of  the  evening,  and  about  half  an 
hour  after  sunset  you  may  take  your  stand  at  the  skirt  of  a  grove,  and 
hear  them  call  to  one  another  among  the  dark  shadows  of  tl»  trees,  in 
a  full  and  emphatic  voice,  sometimes  harsh  and  husky,  and  ai  otfaere 
mellowed  and  tuned  into  a  warble,  not  unmusical.  One  individual 
•calls  out — ''  Hwy  trioo,  trSoo,  trdoo,  trdoo  ;"*  in  a  few  seconds  another 
ireplies — "  Tillil  lil,  til  Kl  hi," — and  this  musical  colloquy  is  k^  up 
Sf>T  half  an  hour,  or  more ;  there  are  certainly  few  notes  that  sound 
more  curiously. 

This  Thrush  is  by  no  means  a  rare  bird  ;  the  woods  round  Boston 
-are  full  of  them.  They  are  seen  for  a  few  days  in  the  Southern  States, 
as  they  pass  northwardly,  but  they  breed  only  in  these  parts.  Their 
nests  are  always  low,  commonly  close  to  the  ground,  in  a  stunted  bush, 
of  on  a  pile  of  sticks.  Their  plumage  so  exactly  resembles  the  odor 
of  a  dead  lea(^  that  «rhen  in  search  of  nests  a  person  may  pass  loond 
and  over  them  without  making  any  discovery.  The  bird  seems  to  be 
instinctively  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  trusts  to  her  color  for  con- 
cealment. When  sitting  on  her  nest,  she  will  suffer  any  one  to  pass 
within  a  foot  of  her  station  without  •moving  a  -feather. 

Gentle  reader  and  companion  !  the  day  is  done.  The  sun  is  sink- 
ing behind  the  dark  blue  mountains  in  &e  west,  and  a  great  wall  of 
leaden-colored  shadow  oomes  heaving  up  -from  the  gray  ocean,  far  off 
in  the  opposite  heaven.    Look  now  at  die  gforious  pageant  of  a  sum- 
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mer  snnaet !  The  western  sky  is  glowing  with  gold  and  purple,  and 
on  gorgeous  company  of  clouds,  that  gather  and  hang  around  the 
bright  track  of  the  sinking  orb,  seem  like  blood-red  banners  waving 
over  an  immense  curtain  of  green  and  glowing  flame.  A  heap  of 
dense  masses  are  dappling  the  long  vista  of  glory  beyond,  while  their 
fringed  edges  are  lighted  into  transparent  fire  by  the  sea  of  flame 
streaming  up  behind  them.  While  we  gaze,  the  magical  scene 
chanses.  The  deep  crimson  of  the  tufted  folds  in  the  cloudy  canopy, 
and  me  dazzling  gleam  of  that  glancing  ocean  of  light,  pass  into  fainter 
hues ;  the  sparkling  sky  abates  its  fires,  and  the  sheet  of  red  flame  wanes 
into  a  mild  yellow.  The  purple  tints  have  sunk  into  gray,  and  the  last 
faint  rays  of  the  Bun  decline  into  the  thin  and  silvery  tinge  of  twilight. 


THE    EXPECTATION. 

[From  the  Gonnui  orSehlltar.} 

Oo  I  not  hear  the  small  door  move  ? 

Has  not  the  (^uick  bolt  sharply  mnff  ? 
No !  't  is  the  wmd's  loi«-marmured  si^h — 

The  poplar  trees  among. 

Weave,  O  thou  f^ore  !  a  green-leaved  roof  with  care ! 

0*er  thee  soft  Beauty's  rays  shall  soon  be  stealing — 
Te  boughsj  build  up  a  shadowy  arbor  there. 

With  friendly  night  her  secret  haunt  concealing — 
Wake,  all  ye  columns  of  caressing  air ! 

The  roses  Ikiffering  in  her  cheeks  revealing— 
When,  with  lif  nt-glancing  steps,  her  tender  feet 
Bear  their  bright  burden  to  Love's  happy  seat. 

Hush !  is  not  there  something  fleeting 
Through  yonder  thicket  swift  away  ? 

No!  't  is  a  startled  bird  that  left 
The  copse  wherein  it  lay. 

Put  out  thy  torch,  O  day !  thou  spiritual  night. 
With  thy  kind  silence  come,  and  round  us  hover — 

Spread  out  thy  gauze  of  red  and  purple  light, 
Above  the  secret  boughs  that  give  us  cover ; 

When  the  listener's  ear  is  nigh,  Joy  takes  her  flight, 
And  tell-tale  dav  is  hated  bjr  the  lover ; — 

Evening  alone,  wnen  heaven  is  calm  above, 

Can  be  the  trusty  confidant  of  Love. 

Do  I  not  hear  a  gentle  voice 

Upon  my  ear  m  whispers  break  ? 
No !  't  is  the  note  of  some  white  swan. 

Borne  on  the  silvery  lake. 

Music  swells  all  around  me — at  my  feet 
Fouitains  sound  sweetly  as  their  tide  is  flowing; 

The  Brooming  flowers,  wluch  airs  with  kisses  greet, 
Sway  droopingly, — all  life  with  joy  is  glowing. 

The  grape,  the  peach,  that,  from  ite  green  retreat 
Behind  the  leaves,  its  rosy  cheek  is  showing, 

Invite  my  taste — and  fragrant  breezes  now 

Jhiak  the  hot  moiatnxe  from  my  burning  brow. 
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00 1  not  hoar  nooimdiiig  stepB 

Beneath  the  ahade  of  bending  treea  ? 

No !  *t  is  the  o*er-ripened  fruit  that  iUls, 
Touched  by  the  pleasant  breeze. 

Dav*s  flaming  eye  itself  grows  dim  apaoe. 
And  in  sweet  death  its  sinking  rays  expire ; 

Now  favoring  twilight  fills  the  mighty  space. 
The  flowers,  that  nate  the  sun's  meridian  nre, 

Unfold  their  cups  ;*~the  moon  lifts  up  her  ftce ;— > 
In  large,  red  masses  doth  the  world  retire ; 

From  every  charm  the  ffirdle  is  unbound, 

And,  unarrayed,  each  snape  of  beauty  found ! 

Do  I  not  see  some  glimmering  form  ? 

Gleams  it  not  like  a  silken  fold  ? 
No  !  't  is  a  column's  gloomy  light, 

That  props  a  temple  oU. 

Be  still,  my  anxious  and  desiring  heart ! 

Let  not  unreal  fancies,  fidse  though  sweet, 
Present  the  soft  embrace,  the  sudden  start, 
f         And  all  that  makes  the  boeom  fondly  beal 
Oh,  let  me  gaze  on  Beauty,  when  apart 

She  sits  in  life  and  love—when  hands  oan  meet 
In  pressure  warm,~-or  touch  her  mantle's  shade — 
Then  bright  and  real  will  my  dream  be  made. 
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FROM   A   BfAN   OF   LETTERS. 

The  New-England  Magazine,  number  one,  *'  with  the  com[^iinents 
of  the  editors !"  Who  would  have  thought  that  ever  Jedidiah  Joyless, 
of  East-Timothy,  Mass.  would  have  come  to  that,  or  rather,  that  that 
would  ever  have  come  to  him.  Here  I  have  been  town-clerk  and  post- 
master, I  will  not  tell  how  long — being  a  single  man — but  never  before 
did  I  receive  the  compliments  of  an  editor.  In  vain  have  my  fellow- 
citizens  delighted  to  honor  me  with  official  dignities;  as  vainly  have  I 
discharged,  with  diligent  patriotism,  the  various  duties  which  devolved 
upon  me  as  an  officer  of  my  native  town,  and  a  ftmcttonary  in  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the  national  confederacy.  In  vain 
did  I  write  afler  my  name  "  Esq."  and  ''  P.  M. ;"  the  conductors  of 
the  press,  either  from  ignorance  or  envy,  observed  as  obstinate  a  si- 
lence, as  deathlike  a  stillness,  in  relation  to  myself  and  my  productions 
as  if  my  name  had  never  been  recorded  in  the  baptismal  register,  or 
signed  to  a  way-bill !  Once,  only,  was  I  noticed  with  a  flattering  ex- 
pression of  the  estimation  in  which  my  services  were  held  by  my  fel- 
low-citizens. It  was  when  the  hand  of  Reform  passed  like  the  besom 
of  destruction  over  our  devoted  village ;  when  it  swept  like  a  hurri- 
cane over  the  venerable  walls  of  the  social  edifice,  shAing  them  from 
turret  to  foundation-stones,  upsetting  the  time-consecrated  pillars  of 
the  republic,  and  consigningthe  postmaster  and  the  plenipotentiary  to 
one  common  catastropl^ !  Then  it  was,  that,  like  Sampson,  I  girded 
my  loins,  smote  the  Philistine,  and  fell  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  polit 
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ieal  fabric.  But  my  fate  was  not  unnoticed,  nor  my  public  8cr?icefl 
unrequited  ;  ht  the  editor  of  the  Observer  and  Telegraph,  a  valuable 
paper,  published  weekly  on  a  medium  sheet,  price  one  ddlar  per  an- 
num, at  EastrTimothy,  observed  that  the  finger  of  persecution  was 
upon  me,  and  made  signal  of  the  same  with  telegraphic  accuracy,  in 
the  following  remarkable  language,  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  quoted  by  most  of  the  patriotic  papers  in  the  Union ;  ''  He  was 
a  most  valuable  officer,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  parties."  Guess 
my  mortification,  however,  when,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  I  found  my 
late  office  spoken  of  in  such  flippant  and  irreverent  terms  as  these ; 
'*It  is  a  paltry  concern,  worth  about  eight  dollars  and  thirty-seven 
eeals  per  annum,  which  had  gone  a  begging,  until  the  late  amiaUa 
and  inoflfensive  incumbent  kindly  consented  to  discharge  the  duties.'^ 
I  was  mortified  to  the  quick,  by  this  unkind  requital,  and  incontinently 
cansed  a  town-meeting  to  be  called,  and,  having  mounted  the  rostrum^ 
pronounced  my  political  valedictory.  In  this  production  I  fi>llowed 
the  most  approved  models,  ancient  and  modern.  Having  touched 
lightly  upon  the  darkness  and  barbarism  in  which  the  world  was  in* 
ToIvBd,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  revival  of  letten,  and 
spok^i  of  the  d^covery  of  Columbus,  and  the  injustice  done  that  great 
man,  by  giving  the  name  of  another  to  this  continent ;  I  adverted  to 
the  persecutions  of  our  forefathers,  their  removal  fi-om  the  land  of  thdr 
birth,  the  landing  at  Plymouth;  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  this  repulK 
lie.  Then  I  touched  upon  the  value  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  dwelt  upon  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  resisting 
the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  who,  in  reference  to  the  color 
of  her  regimentals,  and  the  crimsoned  hands  of  her  myrmidons,  I  ven^ 
tared  to  pronounce  the  identical  scarlet  abomination  spoken  of  in  the 
good  book.  Next  I  spoke  of  reform,  which  led  me  to  point  out  the 
diffi^rence  between  Martin  Luther  and  General  Jackson,  and  between 
the  Perish  Church  and  the  Post-Office  Department  Speaking  of  the* 
latter  led  me  back  again  to  the  revival  of  letters;  I  commented  on  the 
literary  character  of  our  country,  and,  after  showing  forth  the  manner 
in  which  we  had  been  vilified,  by  the  hireling  scribblers  of  the  scarlet 
king,  I  adverted  to  the  awful  absence  of  grammatical  accuracy,  in  the 
compositions  of  some  of  our  public  functionaries,  and  hinted  at  the 
ruin  «which  might  fall  upon  our  beloved  country,  from  such  dreadfid 
corruptions  of  the  vernacular.  Finally,  I  came  to  speak  of  my  own 
case,  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics,  and  after  confessing  that  II 
had  no  more  right  to  complain,  than  had  Aristides,  and  many  other 
just  men,  whom  I  named  in  order,  announced  my  determination  to 
withdraw,  forever,  from  the  torturous  path  of  ambition,  to  renounce 
the  gaudy  bauble,  office,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  re- 
tirement, reflection,  and  literary  labors. 

It  was  probably  to  this  production,  which  I  caused  to  be  printed  in 
a  neat  pamphlet,  and  circulated  among  my  friends,  that  I  owe  the  no* 
tice  of  the  erudite  editors  of  the  New-England  Magazine ;  for  the 
former  productiens  of  my  pen  have  been  most  ungenerously  concealed 
from  the  public  eye,  and  doomed  to  oblivion.  Fok  years  have  I  been 
a  regular  contributor  to  our  town  newspaper.  I  have  emulator  the 
fome  of  Addison,  and  coveted  the  distinction  of  Scott.  My  essays 
have  been  various  and  voluminous,  my  stories  have  been  singularly 
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aentiinentaly  «nd  tlie  poetic  coraer  of  my  brain  has  yielded  an  anoaal 
nett  prodact,  of  which  the  quantity  has  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any 
of  oar  native  bards.  Many  of  these  effusions  have  been  transfered 
into  other  journals,  and  not  unfrequently  with  an  editorial  conunent ; 
such  aSy  "  we  copy  with  great  pleasure  the  following  beautiful  effusion , 
dMS. ;  or  ''  the  following  curious  medley  is  the  anonymous  (Mxtdnction 
of  one  of  those  garrulous  scribblers  who  infest  the  high-ways  and  by* 
ways  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters."  Yet  such  was  the  apathy  df  the 
literary  world,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  tear  away  the  mask,  behind 
which  my  modesty-  and  my  reroect  for  common  usage  had  induced  me 
to  conceal  myself.  Jedidiah  Joyless  was  as  unknown  to  the  world  as 
the  author  of  Junius,  or  the  course  of  the  Niger.  But  I  said  to  my- 
self, ''  such  will  not  always  be  my  fate ;  the  waters  of  Lethe  will  not 
flow  forever  between  myself  and  a  discerning  public ;  some  literary 
Columbus  will  undertake  the  discovery,  cross  the  ocean  of  conjectnre^ 
and  place  upon  the  intellectual  chart,  the  town  of  East-Timothy,  and 
the  name  of  Jedidiah  Joyless !"  I  began  to  look  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion for  that  agreeable  event,  the  discovery  of  myself!  I  watched 
with  solicitude  the  daily  emissions  of  the  press.  When  the  ''  American 
First  Class  fiook"  arrived  in  our  village,  I  searched  its  pages  with  the 
hungry  eye  of  him  who  seeks  the  pearl  in  the  caverns  of  Uie  de^.  I 
found  the  gems  and  corals  of  others  in  rich  profusion ;  but  alas !  mine 
remained  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,"  in  the  darkness 
of  the  oyster-shell  of  concealment.  I  was  not  found  worthy  <^  being 
arranged  into  the  "  first  class"  of  American  writers.  When  the 
"  Common  Place  Book"  came,  my  hopes  rose  like  the  mercury,  in  the 
noon  of  a  midsummer-day ;  but  they  were  soon  dashed,  and  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  not  considered  a  commam'plau 
writer.  In  the  *'  Specimens  of  American  Foeitry"  I  found  no  speci- 
men of  mine;  the  editor  lacked  industry,  and  failed  to  delve  into  the 
chronicles  of  the  deeds  of  the  bard  of  Cast-Timothy.  But  in  another 
compilation,  I  found  a  trifle  of  mine,  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  distin- 
guished poet,  who  now  actually  wears,  in  his  glittering  coronal,  a  feather 
dropped  from  my  wing,  and  borne  by  the  winds  to  a  fame  which  is  d^ 
nied  to  its  parent 

Judge,  then,  with  what  pleasure  I  received  the  first  number  of  your 
elegant  miscellany,  addressed  to  *'  Jedidiah  Joyless,  Esq.  P.  M."^- 
Alasl  worthy  sirs,  the  last  mentioned  initials  might  have  been  spared, 
for  they  no  longer  belong  to  me,  unless  they  stand  for  Posi-Mortem^  in 
allusion  to  my  departure  from  political  life.  But  the  addition  '^  with 
the  compliments  of  the  editors"  pleased  me,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
first  compliment  ever  paid  me  in  my  proper  name  and  surname.  You 
are  the  discoverer,  for  whom  I.  have  long  been  looking — the  very  Co- 
lumbus— ^the  identical  colon,  fated  to  conclude  theperi^  of  my  anony- 
mous existence,  to  end  the  sentence  of  moral  excommunication,  un- 
der which  I  have  long  languished.  Whether  your  sense  of  justice,  or 
a  laudable  care  for  "  number  one,"  induced  you  to  send  it  to  me,  is  a 
matter  which  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  scrutinize.  Where  the  act  is 
noble,  we  should  not  examine  too  closely  into  the  motive.  Great  effects 
frequently  spring  from  very  inadequate  causes ;  *'  large  streams  firom 
little  fountains  flow ;"  a  clown  may  discover  a  mine,  by  stumbling  upon 
a  lump  of  ore ;   and  the  world  may  owe  the  introduction  of  Jedidiah 
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Joyteesy  into  its  intellectttal  circles,  to  an  accident,  an  apparent  chance, 
in  which  you,  Sir,  are  the  honored  instrument. 

I  conclude  this  communication  by  informing  you,  that  I  enclose, 
herewith,  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  essays,  written  by  me,  while 
I  had  tl^  honor  to  be  Postmaster  at  East-Timothy,  and  numbered 
from  one  to  fifiy-four,  as  per  margin,  which  please  note.  They  are  en- 
dorsed '*  Memoranda,  by  a  Man  of  Letters,''  and  were  intended  to  have 
been  franked  by  me  to  posterity,  for  posthumous  publication;  but  are 
now  committed  to  you,  with  my  ^'  compliments,"  and  in  the  confidence 
that  you  will  dispose  of  the)n,  in  the  manner  which  shall  seem,  to  your 
matured  judgement,  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  our  com- 
mon country  and  our  uncommon  selves. 

Jed.  Joyless,  Esq.  and  late  P.  M. 
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NO.  II. 

Had  I  anticipated  a  second  number,  I  would  have  so  ordered  the 
first,  that  one  theme  might  follow  another  in  some  natural  order ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  may  as  well  go  on.  The  fault,  if  there  be  any,  is  yours,  not 
mine.  You  required  three  pages  and  a  half,  and  no  more — but  I  will 
not  submit  to  your  bed  of  Procrustes — I  have  more  to  say — 

"  'T  wtB  fox  your  pleasure  then  I  wroU, — 
Tou  now  mxist  print  for  fiune." 

There  are,  between  Charleston  and  the  Savannah  river,  ranges  of 
islands,  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotttm 
in  Carolina,  many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  overgrown 
with  woods  and  rank  weeds  ;  but  they  now  are  cultivated  by  a  polished 
and  intelligent  people,  and  when  a  traveler  passes  them  swifdy  in  the 
steamboat,  they  seem  to  him  like  the  blessed  islands  in  Mirza's  vision. 
I  have  not  been  upon  all  of  them,  and  will  describe  but  one.  Not  far 
from  Beaufort,  you  will  discover  before  you  a  settlement  that  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  thriving  New-England  village ;  so  much  so  that 
yon  might  think  yourself  at  home,  without  wishing  to  be  there.  At  the 
landing  is  a  thick  cluster  of  palmettoes,  so  close  that  their  tops  are  in- 
lorwoven  and  resemble  a  dilapidated  entablature,  while  the  tall  straight 
tranks  lo(^  like  the  pillars  of  a  temple.  The  palmetto  will  increase 
your  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  its  gracefiil  figure  is  well  chosen,  as  an 
emblem  in  the  arms  of  the  state. 

Beyond  this  is  a  line  of  orange  trees,  bending  under  finit  worthy  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  ground  is  covered  with  oranges,  and  I  have  seen  on 
the  trees  clusters  of  eight,  all  of  the  largest  size. 

Next  you  will  see  what  magnificent  trees  may  spring  firom  an  ineon* 
sideraUe  acora,  in  a  couple  of  live  oaks,  the  emblems  of  strength  and 
immortality.  There  is  majesty  in  an  old  oak.  His  trunk  is  of  twelve 
feet  girth ;  his  arms  are  extended  horizontally  to  a  great  distance,  and 
seem  to  wave  with  an  air  of  gentleness  and  protection.  But  like  the 
Persian's,  his  noblest  characteristic  is  his  beard,  '*  a  sable  silvered." 
43 
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Men  call  it  moss,  and  yoa  may  see  sprouts  of  the  same  in  a  maple 
swamp  in  New-England,  but  not  so  long  as  a  dandy's  moustaclie. 
But  in  the  live  oak  it  descends  below  the  girdle,  it  almost  sweeps  the 
ground,  and  hangs  from  the  upper  branches.  The  effect  of  it  upon  a 
tree  is  precisely  that  of  a  long  beard  upon  a  man,  giving  it  a  grave  and 
solemn  appearance.  A  tree,  **  an'  please  your  honor,  has  a  soul''  I  At 
least  I  could  never  be  hard  enough  to  wound  one  like  this  with  an 
axe.  I  should  almost  expect  to  see  the  blood  flow,  and  to  hear  like 
^nea»— Qtttc^  miserum  laceras  ? 

The  laurel  is  well  seen  near  the  oak — it  is  the  union  of  beauty  and 
strength  ;  it  is  the  very  tree  into  which  Apollo  might  well  transform  his 
beloved,  and  it  makes  the  best  rewards  for  poets  and  heroes.  The 
trunk  is  round  and  smooth ;  the  tree  is  lofly ;  the  leaves  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  and  glossy  green,  to  which  northern  woods 
afford  no  parallel.  The  whole  tree  is  studded  with  bbssoms  as  thickly 
as  the  sky  is  spangled  with  stars.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  delicate 
white,  of  the  lily  shape,  and  of  the  circumference  of  twelve  inches. 
Solomon  never  had  such  a  robe  as  nature  has  thrown  over  the  laurel. 

Let  us  walk  up  to  the  planter's  gate,  through  an  avenue  of  the  aloe, 
and  we  shall  be  welcomed  by  the  barking  of  some  twenty  dogs-^ 
hounds,  setters,  spaniels,  terriers,  mongrels,  and  ''  curs  of  low  degree." 
The  house  has  two  wings,  and  in  the  rear,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
rods,  are  the  kitchen  and  store-houses. 

On  the  plantation  the  sportsman  will  find  abundance  and  variety  of 
game.  On  a  long  sea-beach,  like  a  sanded  floor,  and  extending  for 
miles,  are  curlews  and  sea  birds  innumerable.  The  curlew  is 
a  large  kind  of  a  wood-cock,  (in  appearance,  at  least,)  and  it  is 
little  less  in  size  than  a  domestic  fowl.  Many  may  be  killed  at  a 
shot,  and,  when  any  are  slain,  the  survivers  settle  round  it,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  again.  The  coves  and  creeks  have  geese,  and 
many  kinds  of  ducks.  In  the  woods,  the  deer,  before  he  bounds  away, 
will  sometimes  stop  a  moment  to  look  at  the  hunter.  The  deer  is 
sometimes  hunted  at  night,  with  a  torch,  and,  when  startled,  stands  to 

faze,  while  his  luminous  eyes  betray  him,  and  he  is  shot  in  the  forehead, 
len  have  sometimes  been  killed  in  this  sport,  as  in  all  others.  It  is 
said,  that  the  eyes  of  a  colt  have  an  appearance  like  those  of  a  deer, 
and  the  sportsman,  therefore,  sometimes  strikes  a  coarser  meat  than 
venison.  There  is  a  large  spider,  and  his  eyes  emit  a  pale  bright  ray 
like  that  of  a  diamond,  and  the  alligator  shows  two  r^  and  burning 
coals.  The  moccasin  snake  lies  listless  in  the  rice  fields  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  will  not  bite  the  naked  leg  that  pr^fses  against 
him,  though  by  day  I  would  not  cheerfully  set  foot  near  any  of  his 
tribe. 

Raccoons  and  opossums  are  vermin  too  ignoble  for  the  gun,  and 
are  hunted  with  clubs  and  curs.  When  the  tide  is  rising,  many  rac- 
coons, may  be  seen  slowly  returning  from  the  marshes.  They  have  been 
after  shell-fish,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that  fire  cannot  burn  out  of  the  ne- 
groes, that  the  raccoons  catch  crabs  with  their  tails.  The  raccoon 
places  himself  on  the  bank  and  moves  his  tail  with  a  gentle  motion  on 
the  water.  The  crab  seizes  it  for  a  moment,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  is 
thrown  upon  the  bank.  But  the  oyster  sometimes  catches  the  rac- 
coon ;  the  quadruped,  finding  the  shell  invitingly  open,  thrusts  in  his 
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paw ;  but  he  sometimes  ventures  upon  an  oyster  so  large  and  so  firmly 
embedded,  that  it  closes  the  shell  like  a  trap  upon  the  depredator,  and 
holds  him  to  be  drowned  by  the  tide. 

The  smaller  oysters,  that  are  left  bare  by  the  tide,  are  called  raccoon 
oysters ;  they  stand  upright,  are  five  inches  long  and  closely  wedged 
together.  The  upper  part  comes  to  an  edge,  the  nature  of  which  I 
shall  long  remember  ;  they  are  more  perilous  to  pass  than  the  broken 
jnnk-botSes  that  are  set  upon  the  garden  walls  at  Charleston.  I  was 
once  landing  on  a  beach  from  a  boat,  which  moved  suddenly  back- 
ward  from  my  step,  and  left  me  falling  on  the  oysters.  In  moments  of 
extremity,  many  thoughts  pass  through  the  mind  in  brief  time;  and, 
although  I  am  a  heavy  body,  I  yet  found  time  in  falling  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  alighting,  where  all  were  bad.  After  weighing  the 'dis- 
advantages of  falling  on  the  knees  or  shoiilder,  (and  the  latter  position 
woold  hardly  have  saved  my  face,)  I  made  a  sudden  effort,  and  came 
apon  the  right  arm  and  hand.     The  boatmen  gave  a  general  groan  ;  ^ 

80  that  I  hiui  sympathy  in  suffering.  I  rose  up  with  my  sleeves  cut 
into  shreds,  and  in  my  palm  as  many  deep  cross-cuts,  (disclosing  bone 
and  sinew,)  as  there  are  seams  in  the  back  of  an  armadillo.  It 
was  six  weeks  before  I  could  free  the  wound  from  all  the  broken 
fr^ments  of  shells. 

The  sport,  that  has  pleased  me  most  in  Carolina,  is  digging  out  an 
iAd  alligator  from  his  hole  ;  he  is  so  touchy,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  put 
kim  in  a  passion.  He  burrows  in  the  ground  like  a  wood-chuck,  and 
the  first  operation  of  the  siege  is  to  prevent  a  sally,  by  driving  stakes 
at  the  entrance  of  his  hole.  The  next  movement  is  to  dig  down  upon 
him  at  some  fifteen  feet  frt>m  the  stakes,  and  he  is  commonly  found 
two  or  three  feet  beneath  the  surface.  He  takes  very  quietly  a  few 
punches  with  a  pole,  thinking  to  pass  himsdf  off  for  a  pine  log ;  bnt  a 
tODch  or  two  with  the  corner  of  the  spade  brings  his  head  to  the  aper- 
ture, and  his  little  grey  eyes  are  seen  twinkling  with  rage.  He  tries 
to  crawl  forth,  and  when  his  forepaws  are  on  the  surface,  and  while  he 
is  striving  to  draw  himself  out,  is  the  time  to  cleave  his  hard  head  with 
an  axe.  If  he  should  get  unharmed  upon  the  green  sward,  it  is  unsafe 
te  await  his  charge,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  lame.  I  had 
r«ther  be  a  cripple  at  a  dance ;  for  the  alligator's  mouth  is  about  a  fifth 
of  his  length,  and  his  teeth  are  like  spikes. 

When  Uie  monster  is  dead,  the  negroes  shout  and  caper  with  ex- 
travagant joy.  The  blacks  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they 
are  hunting  in  the  woods ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  not  in  larder 
the  flesh  of%  raccoon  or  opossum.  The  allowance  of  food  to  an  adult 
is  a  peck  of  corn  weekly ;  and,  to  children,  Jialf  as  much.  This  fare 
is  sometimes  varied  with  a  larger  quantity  m  rice  and  yams.  This  is 
not  sumptuous  living ;  but  the  slaves  have  their  own  private  fields, 
poultry  and  swine,  and  can  often  purchase  delicacies ;  and  I  believe, 
that  one,  very  prudent,  might,  in  twelve  years,  collect  enough  to  pur^ 
chase  his  freedom.  They  are  often  in  condition  to  sell  the  com  that 
is  dealt  out  to  them,  having  various  means  of  providing  for  their  own 
tables.  The  rivers  and  tide  creeks  are  stored  with  fish,  and  among 
the  islands  oysters  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.     Besides,  on  a  planta-  ^ 

tion  there  are  often  five  hundred  neat  cattle  ranging  the  woods,  and  ^ 

swine  innumerable.    Slavery  seldom  fortifies  honesty ;  and,  besides. 
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the  Blave  may  fancy  that  it  is  jast  to  make  reprisals  on  his  mtster's 
property  for  violence  done  to  his  own  person ;  it  often  hiqppens,  then, 
that  there  is  more  flesh  in  the  house  of  a  negro  than  he  woukL  willingly 
exhibit  to  the  overseer.  The  supply  of  game  and  fish,  however,  ia  so 
abundant,  that  a  runaway  negro  often  lives  in  the  woods  for  months 
upon  them,  though,  to  vary  lus  fare,  he  may  pay  an  occasional  viat  to 
the  sheepfold. 

The  fugitive  may  live  in  this  way  kr  months  and  years,  bat  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  leave  the  country ;  he  cannot  pass  in  the  road  withr 
out  a  written  license,  which  every  white  he  meets  would  require  of 
him,  and  those  of  his  own  condition  are  as  ready  to  arrest  him. 

Perhaps  there  is  much  in  the  climate  of  South-Carolina  that  yon 
think  desirable.  There  is — ^but  be  c<Atented  with  your  own  lot,  and 
stay  at  home.  Nature  has  bestowed  some  blessings,  but  the  most 
precious  she  has  withheld.  The  low  country  is  so  level  that  the  rivers 
hardly  flow ;  there  is  not  a  hill  high  enough  to  hide  a  horseman  with 
a  tall  plume,  and  you  may  go  over  the  i^st  land  and  call  it  barren. 
There  are  few  grasses,  and  none  are  cut  Of  trees,  the  most  common 
are  pines,  which  either  grow  in  a  poor  soil  or  impoverish  a  rich  one. 
The  orange  and  pomegranate  are  delicious  fruits,  but  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  a  sun  that  dashes  his  benefits  with  malaria,  pestilence  and 
death.  The  evq>oration  from  the  stagnant  or  sluggish  waters  poisons 
the  vital  air.  The  insects  that,  single,  are  insignificant,  have  yet,  when 
they  come  in  swarms,  powers  of  intolerable  annoyance.  The  night  ia 
no  season  for  rest ;  they  must  be  kept  at  bay  by  nets,  that  break  the 
freshening  breeze  which  should  fan  the  feverish  limbs. 

The  planter  walks  forth  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  yet  he  must 
heed  his  steps,  for  the  poisonous  reptiles  lie  in  his  path — the  shark 
watches  for  him  when  he  laves  his  burning  body  in  the  surf,  and  the 
alligator  pulls  him  down  in  the  rivers.  For  nearly  half  the  year  he 
cannot  visit  his  own  plantation — he  may,  indeed,  go  there  in  winter 
and  spring,  but  it  is  not  always  to  find  his  garners  lull ;  when  the 
seed  is  in  the  earth  he  must  quit  his  fields — 

Noi  pfttrias  fines,  «t  dulcia  linquimus  arva. 

He  must  be  absent  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  vegetation,  when 
his  own  care  might  double  his  harvests  ;  in  fine,  he  must  leave  his 
best  interests  in  the  charge  of  an  irresponsible  hireling,  and,  if  he  come 
back  before  the  frosts,  it  is  like  the  return  of  the  banished  Foscan,  on 
pain  of  death.     Thus  he  becomes  an  absentee. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  magic  circle  at  Charleston,  which  the  malaria 
seldom  invades,  though  he  presses  closely  upon  it ;  it  is  of  Imall  diam- 
eter, and  all  beyond  is  the|^ominion  of  that  pale  monarch,  "  to  whose 
complexion  we  must  come  at  last."  If  the  planter's  patrbtism  be  so 
rigid  that  he  will  pass  his  summers  in  Charleston,  it  is  at  a  greivoos 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  liberty.  It  is  unsafe  for  him  to  be  abroad 
when  the  sun  shines  or  the  dew  falls ;  his  house  is,  therefore,  not  only 
his  castle,  but  his  prison. 

Behold  him  then  in  New-England,  where  he  disburses  liberally  the 

remnant  of  the  splendid  income,  that  rains,  droughts,   storms    and 

we  left  hf~      ^"T  arts,  stages,  steam-boats,  hotels,  and  slums, 

&  *"  *^rty>  <tnd  all  who  know  him  esteem  ma 

h  i  tnd  his  high  feelings.    "^^  •— ■*-**^-« 
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TRANSMIGRATIONS. 


A  DREAM  is  partial  insanity  ;  we  are  all  of  us  mad  some  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  and  he  that  relates  his  dreams  recounts  but  the  rav- 
ings of  a  lunatic  ;  for  such  are  the  operations  of  the  mind,  when  it  is 
released  from  the  control  of  the  judgement,  and  left  to  the  guidance 
of  the  will.  Poor  Abon  Hassan,  **  the  sleeper  awakened,"  suffered 
many  stripes,  because  he  could  not  consider  as  a  vision  what  he  truly 
saw,  and  it  was  only  when  he  consented  to  believe  as  one  mad,  that 
he  was  treated  as  one  sober. 

I  was  myself  much  puzzled  in  this  way,  and  I  am  not  prepared, 
even  now,  to  asseverate  that  it  was  "  all  a  dream."  The  operations 
of  fancy,  however,  are  rapid.  Space  was  never  an  obstacle  to  the 
imagination,  and  our  notions  of  time  are  vague  and  indistinct.  The 
poets  say,  that  we  measure  time  by  suffering,  and  not  by  years — 

"  In  that  moment  o'er  his  soul, 
Winters  of  memory  seemed  to  roll." 

Suffering  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  soul,  as  upon  the  brow,  while 
happiness  passes  like  a  bright  cloud  of  summer,  and  leaves  no  trace. 
Years  of  enjoyment  roll  uncounted  by,  but  hours  of  pain  are  faithfully 
registered. 

"  For  who  with  clear  accoont  remarks 

The  ebbing  of  his  glass, — 
When  all  the  sands  are  diamond  sparks 

That  daaxle  as  they  pass  ?'* 

Would  that  a  dream  could  be  told  without  the  eternal  recurroice  of 
the  first  person  as  the  principal  agent  or  sufferer,  though  a  dream  has 
the  justification  of  prescription  for  being  a  bore.  Perhaps  it  was  no 
dream,  but  (if  not  reality,)  one  of  those  warning  visions,  graciously 
sent,  to  turn  men  from  evil  by  shadowing  forth  the  consequences  <^ 
persisting  in  it. 

Some  years  ago,  a  commercial  purpose  carried  me  to  India.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  **  climate  of  the  sun,"  that  so  much  struck  me  as 
the  magnificent  vegetation  of  the  East,  and  I  oflen  passed  an  hour  b^ 
neath  an  old  banyan  tree,  that  held  in  its  brancl^  the  nests  of  a 
hundred  kinds  of  birds,  and  that  might  have  sheltered  a  regiment  of  horse. 
It  was  near  the  Ganges,  and  seemed  like  a  great  pavilion  of  green. 
It  was  a  sublhne  natural  temple,  and  inspired  more  devotion  and 
asre  than  any  fabric  can  do  that  is  reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  It 
covered  three  acres  of  ground,  and  seemed  at  a  distance  like  a  huge 
cloud  resting  near  the  sur^ce. 

Here  I  feU  asleep  one  ftternoon,  afler  conversing  with  a  Pundit,  on 
the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis.  He  had  assured  me  that  he  could 
remember  so  much  of  his  own  transmigrations,  as  to  be  certain  that  he 
had  existed  previously,  both  as  an  antelope  and  a  baboon,  and  the 
change  from  the  last,  as  far  as  it  had  advanced,  could  little  surjNrise 
one  who  should  see  the  philosopher  himself 

I  recovered  consciousness  to  find  that  I  was  no  longer  a  man,  and 
to  remember  that  I  had  too  often  abused  the  advantages  that  reason 
gave  me,  by  oppressing  animals  of  a  less  elevated  class.  It  was  now 
impressed  upon  me  that  I  should  pass  into  the  body  of  oae  of  each 
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species^  that  I  had  ever  wantonly  injared.  This  seemed  to  be  a  work 
of  time  and  suffering,  yet  I  was  glad  to  escape  so  well,  for  I  felt  that 
plain  justice  might  require  me  to  run  a  longer  race  of  pain,  by  doom- 
ing me  to  suffer  in  the  body  of  each  individual. 

As  my  first  victim  had  been  a  sylvan  fellow  creature,  I  now  found 
myself  a  Woodchuck,  fat  and  sleek,  sitting  at  the  verge  of  my  hole  in 
a  field  of  clover.  The  pasturage  was  pre-eminently  good  ;  I  felt  not 
only  snug,  but  satisfied ;  and  I  became  so  happy  in  pairing  with  a 
young  female,  whose  paw  I  solicited,  that  I  would  not  have  changed 
existences  with  an  elephant.  I  now  removed  from  the  old  folks,  and 
dug  a  new  hole  under  the  roots  of  a  maple  tree,  and  the  habitation  was 
as  much  the  abode  of  comfort,  as  I  was  the  picture  of  contentment. 

I  was,  however,  soon  in  a  condition  to  sit  for  a  very  different  pic^ 
tore  ;  for  coming  out  one  morning,  I  Was  caught,  by  the  lefi  fore  leg, 
in  an  iron  trap  of  so  barbarous  a  construction  that  it  crushed  the 
bones.  An  uncombed  rustic  soon  came  up  and  despatched  me  with  a 
cudgel,  and  I  died  in  the  knowledge  that  I  had  too  often  drawn  a  dull 
razor  over  his  hard  face,  reflected  in  a  cracked  mirror,  to  forget  the 
visage  in  one  transmigration. 

I  next  became  a  Trout,  in  a  transparent  stream.  I  was  the  most 
beautifiil  and  gracefiil  of  fish  ;  my  motion  seemed  simple  volition,  and 
the  eye  could  hardly  follow  it.  No  fly  that  dipped  his  wing  in  the 
stream  could  escape  me,  and  I  would  often  leap  out  of  the  water  and 
seize  him  in  his  own  element. 

Once,  on  a  cloudy  morning,  I  beheld  a  tempting  worm  floating 
down  the  current.  I  appropriated  it  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  next  I 
was  flapping  between  the  hard  finger  and  thumb  of  a  truculent  farmer's 
boy,  whose  visage  I  had  somewhere  seen  before.  It  must  have  been 
the  same  wretch  that  murdered  me  as  a  quadruped.  Providence  for- 
bid  that  he  should  ever  become  the  impded  worm  wherewith  he  be- 
guiled me.  His  barbed  hook  drew  out  my  very  heart,  and  he  threw 
me  quivering  into  a  basket  among  many  other  speckled  victims. 

Thus  having  lived  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters,  I  was  next 
brought  into  a  different  life,  from  the  blue  egg  of  a  Robin.  I  grew  up 
a  red-breast  of  much  gentleness,  and,  on  Saint  Valentine's  day,  I  chose 
a  mate  from  which  nothing  but  death  could  divide  me.  We  con- 
structed our  nest  in  the  branch  of  an  old  apple-tree,  and  had  soon  a 
brood  of  four  to  provide  for,  to  which,  I  trust,  I  performed  the  duty  of 
a  parent.  But  alas  1  excess  of  happiness  is  the  beginning  of  sorrow. 
There  came  from  the  north  a  storm  of  hail,  and  the  stones  were  of 
such  a  pitiless  magnitude  that  no  unsheltered  robin  could  live.  Yet  the 
mother  bird  still  persisted  in  sitting  upon  her  nest,  covering  her  off- 
spring with  her  wings  that  fluttered  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  For 
a  few  days,  I  provided  for  the  helpless  and  unfledged  young,  until  a 
cruel  shot  from  a  bad  boy  brought  me,  mortally  wounded,  to  the  earth. 
I  was  miserably  mangled,  yet  I  was  hurt  more  by  the  thought  that  my 
death  would  be  followed  by  the  entire  desolation  of  the  nest. 

These  three  existences  had  given  me  small  gratitude  to  mankind, 
yet  my  next  life  was  to  be  passed  among  them ;  for  I  became  a  brindled 
Cur,  of  no  elevated  lineage,  but,  I  trust,  not  without  fidelity.  After 
nine  days  of  darkness,  I  opened  my  eyes  in  a  fanner's  kitchen,  the 
vassal  of  a  rude  stripling,  to  whom  I  felt  that  I  must  look  for  protec- 
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tkm  and  kindness.  His  first  act  was  to  cat  off  my  ears  and  tai!,  and 
if  I  loved  him  not  the  better  for  the  pain  he  inflicted,  I  felt  that  I 
could  love  him  no  less.  It  was  not  that  he  was  amiable,  for  he  was  the 
reverse,  but  I  had  strong  within  me  the  principles  of  love  and  fidelity. 
Why  could  I  not  speak  and  tell  him  so  ?  I  could  only  whine  and  look 
wistfully  at  his  eyes,  which  mine  forever  followed.  We  were  compan- 
ions inseparable,  and  he  was,  I  think,  as  happy  as  I,  when  we  hunted 
the  rabbit  and  squirrel  together.  But  with  his  manhood  came  other 
pursuits.  I  noted,  however,  that  when  these  satisfied  him  be  would 
forget  old  Abdiel ;  but,  that  when  he  felt  the  neglect  or  ingratitude  of 
later  friends,  he  would  pat  me  on  the  head,  as  if  he  remembered,  at 
least,  one  of  the  faithful.  I  had  once  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  life, 
for  when  he  overset  his  canoe  in  paddling  afler  ducks,  I  brought  relief 
in  time  to  save  him.  Ever  after,  I  enjoyed  increased  consideration  in 
the  family ;  and,  when  the  adventure  was  mentioned,  I  never  failed  to 
wag  the  stump  of  my  tail. 

O  my  master  !  my  master  !  for  your  own  happiness,  if  not  for  my 
sake,  why  did  you  act  so  hastily  ?  There  had  been  various  charges 
laid  against  me  for  worrying  sheep,  and  in  one  case  the  evidence 
seemed  so  strong  of  my  having  killed  an  old  bell-wether,  that  I  could  have 
half  justified  my  master  in  surrendering  me  as  the  culprit  Alas  I  did 
I  escape  such  testimony,  to  be  executed  on  bare  suspiciim  1  It  was  in 
the  Canicular  Days,  when  our  great  Sirius  shed  its  rays  over  languid 
nature  ;  the  cook-maid  had  dashed  upon  me  a  pailful  of  cold  water 
as  I  slept  in  the  sun,  yelping,  in  my  dreams,  afi^  a  hare.  I  was  so 
little  pleased  with  the  salutation,  that  I  snapped  her  greasy  fingers,  and 
ran  away  from  the  uplifted  mop-stick,  with  my  tail,  as  I  suppose,  not 
very  erect.  I  was  forthwith  accused  of  hydrophobia,  of  which  suspi- 
cion is  conviction.  I  saw  some  preparatiims  in  the  way  of  pitchforks, 
that  gave  me  no  pleasure,  and  I  was  struck  to  the  heart  with  sorrow  to 
see  my  master  bring  forth  his  gun.  I  retreated — ^not  fixHn  iear  of 
death,  but  because  I  could  not  bear  to  die  by  the  hand  that  had  so  ol^ 
ten  fed  me.  My  retreat  seemed  to  settle  the  question  of  the  disease, 
though,  had  I  remained  to  be  quietly  knocked  on  the  head,  subsequent 
investigation  might  have  produced  a  posthumous  acquital  !  I  was 
chased  like  a  wolf,  and  I  would  not  bear  it  long  ;  feeling  myself  to  be 
too  old  a  dog  to  run  away,  and  to  make  new  friends,  I  turned  about, 
and  the  whole  army  of  farmers  stood  at  bay.  I  verily  believe  that  had 
I  charged  upon  them,  not  one  would  have  stood  firm.  My  master  was 
in  the  front,  and  as  I  went  slowly  towards  his  levelled  gun,  I  received 
the  contents  in  my  side.  He  came  up  to  me,  and  must  have  discov- 
ered that  I  had  been,  unjustly  used  ;  for  my  last  act  was  to  lick  kis 
hand,  and  my  last  look  gave  him  more  pain,  than  his  shot  had  inflicted 
upon  me. 

Reader  I  I  awoke  under  the  great  banyan — unless,  I  had  again 
transmigrated  into  a  human  body — ^that  of  a  wandering  merchant,  who 
resolved  never  more  to  kill  for  sport  a  living  thing,  or  to  persecute  an 
animal  so  faithfiil  and  true  as  Poor  Tray.  W. 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS, 


UNITED  STATES. 
UniUd  Siate3  Bank.  The  following  is 
the  flubfltaiice  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  ihe  President,  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at 
their  triennial  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  first  of  September.  The  number 
of  stockholders,  4145.  1449  stockhold- 
ers own  from  one  to  ten  shares  each ; 
900  females  own  29,000  shares;  329 
trastees  and  executors,  20,500 ;  126  cor- 
porations and  charitable  societies,  14 ,300. 
More  than  one  fourth  is  held  in  this 
manner.  The  capital  is  distributed  be- 
tween the  Bank  in  Philadelphia  and 
twenty-fiye  Branches.  Since  1817,  two 
Brancnes  have  been  discontinued,  and 
nine  new  ones  created;  making  an 
increase  of  seven  in  fourteen  years. 
Theae  proceeded  firom  thirty-eight  ap- 
plications. 

The  •Uuatlon  of  the  Bank  on  the  1st  of  Aug. 
1831,  WW  as  fdlowi ; 

FaUk  debt,  Aind,  3,500,000 

IHsGoiuitad  on  personal  security,  41,600,000 
~— ■^— *  oomnded  security,  800,000 

on  domestic  exchange,     14,400,000 

Cbcelttkw,  98,300,000 

Depedte,  16,300,000 

Specie,  11,500,000 

l^tes  oTState  Bank,  equal  to  specie,  9,100,000 
Sufphia  profits,  1,750,000 

Bnrplos  provision  liar  bed  debts,  309,000 

Bonds  for  Bank,  and  5  per  cent,  fkom 

Government,  paid  and  liquidated,     1,705,000 

Iiicisase  ef  investmenis  since  1BS9,  38,250,000 
Rett  profits  for  Jan.  and  July,  1889,  1,460,445 
Same  for  1831,  9,935,000 

Amount  of  bills  bought  and  sold,  and 

Traasuiy  transfers,  98,000,000 

BoaBesUc  bUls  bought,  40,573,000 

In  August,  1899.  amount  of  discounts 

of  Bonk  and  Branches  for  domestic 

porpoees,  1V00,000 

Bum  In  1831,  53,000,000 


time  too  near  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent charter,  to  authorise  measures  in 
re^d  to  its  renewal.  It  is  fit,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  that^  before 
that  meeting,  power  should  be  gtven  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  prosecute 
them,  if  they  think  proper.  Tnis  power 
should  be  large  and  definitive,  not 
merely  to  solicit  a  renewal,  but  to  abide, 
if  they  think  right,  by  the  terms  which 
Congress  may  impose.  A  Board  of  Di- 
rectors who  have  administered  the  Bank 
in  the  manner  detailed  in  their  recent 
communication,  are  safe  depositories  of 
the  entire  power  of  the  stockholders  on 
the  subject  of  a  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed. 

**  Resolved,  That,  if  at  any  time  before 
the  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  Stock- 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  this  document  was  referred,  says, 
"  the  charter  of  this  Bank  will  expire 
by  its  present  limitation,  on  the  third  of 
march,  1836,  and  there  will,  conse- 
quently, be  but  one  triennial  meeting 
after  tne  present,  and  that  at  a  point  ot 
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ter  of  the  Bank,  they  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  make  such  applicationp  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  Stockholders, 
and  to  accept  such  terms  of  ren'^wal  as 
they  may  consider  just  and  proper." 

Claims  on  France,  Our  long  pending, 
complicated,  and  difficult  negotiation 
with  France  was  closed  in  July,  hj  a 
treaty , which  secures  to  American  claim- 
ants a  full  indemnity  for  their  original 
losses— extinguishes  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  real  or  pretended 
violation  of  the  8th  article  of  the  Louisi- 
ana treaty,  by  a  slight  deduction  from 
the  duties  now  imposed  in  the  United 
States,  on  some  of  the  natural  products 
of  France--and  setUes  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  Beaumarchius's  claim,  as  well 
as  all  others,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  five  million  of  francs,  by  the  al- 
loiKtince  of  a  round  sum  on  our  part, 
which  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  amount  urged  by  the  French 
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BMitimental,  and  tlie  poetic  corner  of  my  brain  has  yielded  an  annoal 
nett  product,  of  which  the  quantity  has  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any 
of  our  native  bards.  Many  of  these  effusions  have  been  transfered 
into  other  journals,  and  not  unfre<(uently  with  an  editorial  comment ; 
such  as,  **  we  caoy  with  great  pleasure  the  following  beautiful  effusion, 
&«. ;  or  **  the  following  curious  medley  is  the  anonymous  production 
of  one  of  those  garrulous  scribblers  who  infest  the  high-ways  and  by- 
ways of  the  commonwealth  of  letters."  Yet  such  was  the  ap^y  of  the 
literary  world,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  tear  away  the  mask,  behind 
which  my  modesty  and  my  respect  for  common  usage  had  induced  me 
to  conceal  myself.  Jedidiah  Joyless  was  as  unknown  to  the  world  as 
the  author  of  Junius,  or  the  course  of  the  Niger.  But  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  such  will  not  always  be  my  fate ;  the  waters  of  Lethe  will  not 
flow  forever  between  myself  and  a  discerning  public ;  some  literary 
Columbus  will  undertake  the  discovery,  cross  the  ocean  of  conjeetore, 
and  place  upon  the  intellectual  chart,  the  town  of  East-Timothy,  and 
the  name  of  Jedidiah  Joyless !"  I  began  to  look  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion ^  that  agreeable  event,  the  discovery  of  mysel£  I  watched 
with  solicitude  the  daily  emissions  of  the  press.  When  the  **  American 
First  Class  fiook"  arrived  in  our  village,  I  searched  its  pages  with  the 
hungry  eye  of  him  who  seeks  the  pearl  in  the  caverns  of  Uie  deep.  I 
found  the  gems  and  corals  of  others  in  rich  profusion ;  but  alas  t  mine 
remained  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,"  in  the  darkness 
of  the  oyster-shell  of  concealment.  I  was  not  found  worthyof  being 
arranged  into  the  ''  first  class"  of  American  writers.  When  the 
"  CcHnmon  Place  Book"  came,  ray  hopes  rose  like  the  mercury,  in  the 
noon  of  a  midsummer-day ;  but  they  were  soon  dashed,  and  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  not  considered  a  commnm-plaee 
writer.  In  the  ''  Specimens  of  American  Poetry"  I  found  no  speci- 
men of  mine ;  the  editor  lacked  industry,  and  failed  to  delve  into  the 
chronicles  of  the  deeds  of  the  bard  of  Cast-Timothy.  But  in  another 
compilation,  I  found  a  trifle  of  mine,  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  distin- 
guished poet,  who  now  actually  wears,  in  his  glittering  coronal,  a  feather 
dropped  from  my  wing,  and  borne  by  the  winds  to  a  fame  which  is  de- 
nied to  its  parent 

Judge,  then,  with  what  pleasure  I  received  the  first  number  of  your 
elegant  miscellany,  addressed  to  '^  Jedidiah  Joyless,  Esq.  P.  M."— 
Alas!  worthy  sirs,  the  last  mentioned  initials  might  have  been  spared, 
for  they  no  longer  belong  to  me,  unless  they  stand  for  Post'Mortem,  in 
allusion  to  my  departure  from  political  life.  But  the  addition  '*  with 
the  compliments  of  the  editors"  pleased  me,  inasmuch  as  it  ww  the 
first  compliment  ever  paid  me  in  my  prc^r  name  and  surname.  You 
are  the  discoverer,  for  whom  I.  have  long  been  looking — the  very  Co- 
lumbus— the  identical  colon,  fated  to  conclude  the  period  of  my  anony- 
mous existence,  to  end  the  sentence  of  moral  excommunicaticm,  un- 
der which  I  have  long  languished.  Whether  your  sense  of  justice,  or 
a  laudable  care  for  "  number  one,"  induced  you  to  send  it  to  me,  is  a 
matter  which  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  scrutinize.  Where  the  act  is 
noble,  we  should  not  examine  too  closely  into  the  motive.  Great  efiects 
frequently  spring  from  very  inadequate  causes ;  *'  large  streanu  from 
little  fountains  flow ;"  a  clown  may  discover  a  mine,  by  stumbling  upon 
a  lump  of  ore ;   and  the  world  may  owe  the  introduction  of  Jedidiah 
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Joyless,  into  its  intenectual  circles,  to  an  accident,  an  apparent  chance, 
in  which  yon,  Sir,  are  the  honored  instrument. 

I  conclude  this  communication  hy  informing  you,  that  I  enclose, 
herewith,  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  essays,  written  by  me,  while 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  Postmaster  at  £ast*Timothy,  and  numbered 
from  one  to  fifiy-four,  as  per  margin,  which  please  note.  They  are  en- 
dorsed **  Memoranda,  by  a  Man  of  Letters,''  and  were  intended  to  have 
been  franked  by  me  to  posterity,  for  posthumous  publication;  but  are 
now  committed  to  you,  with  my  **  compliments,"  and  in  the  confidence 
€hat  you  will  dispose  of  thein,  in  the  manner  which  shall  seem,  to  your 
matured  judgement,  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  our  com- 
mon country  and  our  uncommon  selves. 

Jed.  Joyless,  Esq.  and  late  P.  M. 
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NO.  II. 

Had  I  anticipated  a  second  number,  I  would  have  so  ordered  the 
first,  that  one  theme  might  follow  another  in  some  natural  order ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  may  as  well  go  on.  The  fault,  if  there  be  any,  is  yours,  not 
mine.  You  required  three  pages  and  a  half,  and  no  more — but  I  will 
not  submit  to  your  bed  of  Procrustes — I  have  more  to  say — 

"  'T  waB  fox  your  pleasure  then  I  lorote, — 
Tou  now  muai  print  for  mine,'* 

There  are,  between  Charleston  and  the  Savannah  river,  ranges  of 
islands,  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  Carolina,  many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  overgrown 
with  woods  and  rank  weeds  ;  but  they  now  are  cultivated  by  a  polished 
and  intelligent  people,  and  when  a  traveler  passes  them  swiftly  in  the 
steamboat,  they  seem  to  him  like  the  blessed  islands  in  Mirza's  vision. 
I  have  not  been  upon  all  of  them,  and  will  describe  but  one.  Not  iar 
firom  Beaufort,  you  will  discover  before  you  a  settlement  that  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  thriving  New-England  village ;  so  much  so  that 
you  might  think  yourself  at  home,  without  wishing  to  be  there.  At  the 
landing  is  a  thick  cluster  of  palmettoes,  so  close  that  their  tops  are  in- 
terwoven and  resemble  a  dilapidated  entablature,  while  the  tall  straight 
trunks  look  li^^  ^^^  pillars  of  a  temple.  The  palmetto  will  increase 
your  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  its  graceful  figure  is  well  chosen,  as  an 
emblem  in  the  arms  of  the  state. 

Beyond  this  is  aline  of  orange  trees,  bending  under  fruit  worthy  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  ground  is  covered  with  oranges,  and  I  have  seen  on 
the  trees  clusters  of  eight,  all  of  the  largest  size. 

Next  you  will  see  what  magnificent  trees  may  spring  from  an  ioeon- 
siderable  acorn,  in  a^ couple  of  live  oaks,  the  emblems  of  strength  and 
immortality.  There  is  majesty  in  an  old  oak.  His  trunk  is  of  twelve 
fiset  girth ;  his  arms  are  extended  horizontally  to  a  great  distance,  and 
seem  to  wave  with  an  air  of  gentleness  and  protection.  But  like  the 
Persian's,  his  noblest  characteristic  is  his  beard,  ''  a  sable  silvered." 
43 
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eommiiAHy  and  to  tiie  >iockhold«n  of 
the  rail  road,  from  the  fieility  which  it 
would  i^rd  for  the  transoortatioii  of 
■alt,  from  the  salt-works  in  Washin^n 
coQBty,  both  to  the  East  and  to  the 
Weet..  The  proprietors  of  these  works 
vend  annually  about  3,500  tons  of  this 
necessarj  of  life ;  it  is  obTious,  that  bj 
the  aid  of  the  proposed  railway  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  salt-works  mignt  greatly 
enlarge  their  sales,  whilst  they  reduced 
the  price  of  the  article.  Taking  aU 
these  articles  into  consideration,  the 
committee  calculate  upon  the  trans- 
potntion  of  imports  to  the  value  of 
A64,796,  and  of  exports  to  the  value  of 
f967,963,  the  tolls  upon  which  would 
pay  seven  and  a  halt  per  cent,  on  the 
total  cost  of  the  road,  as  above  esti- 
mated. 

TENNESSEE. 
At  the  election  in  August,  William 
Carroll  was  re-elected  Governor  of  the 
state  for  twovears,  which  will  expire  in 
October,  1833.  A  company  is  about  be- 
ing formed  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
wuh  a  capital  of  40,000  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Cotton  Man- 
ufactory in  that  place,  which  will  be 
the  first  in  that  neighborhood.  There  is 
not  any  paper-mill  in  West-Tennessee. 

MISSOURI. 
Sunday  Schools.  Pursuant  to  public 
notice,  an  unusually  large  and  respecta- 
ble meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  28th  of  August, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Sunday  Schools 
m  that  state.  It  was  previously  under- 
stood that  the  effort  to  be  made,  was  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  plans  at  pres- 
ent in  operation  by  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union,  for  supplying  every 
destitute  neighborhood  throughout  the 
VaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  Sun- 
day School.  The  Hon.  William  Carr 
was  called  to  the  chair.  He  then  stated 
tiie  object  of  the  meeting,  which  he 
followed  with  the  decided  expression  of 
his  approbation  of  Sunday  Scnools ;  his 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  union,  and 
the  perfectly  baseless  nature  of  the 
charge  that  these  schools  were  intended 
to  unite-church  and  state.  He  adverted 
to  the  object  of  Sunday  Schools  as  in- 
stilling into  the  rising  generations  the 
great  moral  principles  of  the  Bible,  a 
book  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man 
in  every  station  of  life.  The  speaker 
remarked  that  in  early  life  that  book 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  pre- 
ceptor as  being  the  first  with  which  it 


was  profMT  to  make  hinmlf  perfectly 
fiunilur,  in  order  to  his  accompiiahiBmt 
as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  jaaifL 
He  had  only  to  regret  that  the  wias 
counsel  thus  communicated  had  hasm 
so  ve^  imperfectly  followed,  and  must 
therefore  ever  be  tne  advocate  of  a  ej*- 
tem  calculated  deeply  to  engrmve  these 
truths  upon  the  muMS  of  &e  gmen- 
tions  that  were  to  succeed  him.  The 
Hon.  Judge  Peck  presented  a  resoiotieo 
declaring  *<  That  the  institution  of  Sun- 
day Schools  must  prove  eminently  ben- 
eficial to  all  classes  of  Society ;  that  as 
an  efficient  means  for  the  education  of 
unnumbered  thousands,  and  fiir  their 
improvement  in  taste  and  morals,  it  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  tha  good 
throughout  the  world.  Jadj^  Feck  ac- 
companied the  resolution  with  aonae  re- 
marks expreesive  of  his  most  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Sunday  School 
cause ',  of  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  every^  man's  using  his  inflneaee  to 
sustain  it,  and  widely  dissominatfi  its 
blessings ;  and  his  persuasion  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  resolution  would  be 
most  heartily  approved  by  eveiy  indi- 
vidual in  the  assembly.  Aiier  some 
other  resolutions  and  speeches,  sub- 
scription cards  were  circulated  through 
the  nouse,  which  resulted  in  the  colleo- 
tion  of  $427. 

FLORIDA. 

Pensaeola  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Pensaeola  Bay,  in  latitude  90^ 
25',  about  fifty  miles  E.  8.  £.  of  Mo- 
bile and  375  west  of  St.  AugnstiBe. 
It  is  on  a  sand  plain  near  the  ahore, 
that  cannot  .be  approached  but  by 
small  vessels.  The  climate,  whicn 
would  otherwise  be  extremely  sultry,  is 
refreshed  by  cool  breezes  firom  the  Atr 
lantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
forests  near  this  city  are  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  wild  fowl ;  and  the  riv- 
ers and  bays  with  fish.  The  population 
is  about  3,000.  The  harbor  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  being  com- 
pletely land  locked.  The  streets  «re 
very  sandy,  but  are  broad  and  specious, 
intersectiaig  each  other  at  right  ui^es ; 
some  of  which  have  aide  n^lks.  The 
public  and  private  buildinga  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  wearing  me  appear- 
ance of  decay.  There  is  a  Cataolie 
church;  government  house;  a  market 
house  ;  theatre,  and  two  hotels. 

A  Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States  is 
located  there,  on  a  healthy  sitoatioo. 
It  contains  a  block  of  elegant  hxiek 
buildings,  for  quarters  for  tne  c^ficcn, 
and  a  large  number  of  commodions 
worksh<^  and  warehouses. 
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Annals  of  Yale  College,  in  New- 
Haven,  Connecticut,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  year  1831,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, contaning  Statistical  Tables, 
and  exhibiting  the  present  condition, 
of  the  Institution,  by  £.  Baldwin. 

The  author  of  this  entertaining 
▼olume  informs  us  in  the  preface,  that  the 
■ketch  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  a  friend  who  was  desirous  to  insert 
a  brief  notice  of  the  oriffiii,  history  and 
present  condition  of  Tale  College,  in  a 
statistical  account  of  New-naven, 
which  he  designed  to  publish  ;  and 
that,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  task,  he 
found  the  materials  so  abundant,  and 
many  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
annals  of  the  college  so  interesting,  that 
he  experienced  much  embarrassment  in 
abridging  the  narrative  within  his  in- 
tended hmlts,  without  doing  injustice 
to  the  subject.  An  embarrassment  of 
an  analogous  character  meets  us  in  our 
attempt  to  present  an  analytical  notice 
of  Mr.  Baldwin's  Annals.  It  is  nearly 
impoesible  to  give  a  more  extended  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  the  book  than 
10  found  in  the  title-page,  without  mak- 
ing a  transcript  of  tne  book  itself.  In 
aach  a  case,  the  most  we  can  do  is  to 
recommend  the  work  to  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  origin,  progress,  and 
prosperity  of  our  literary  institutions, 
and  who  take  delight  in  tracing  their 

Sowth  from  their  small  be^nmngs  to 
eir  present  important  and  flourishing 
condition.  Some  of  these  institutions — 
and  Tale  College  is  one  of  them — may , 
without  profamt^,  be  compared  to  the 
atone  cut  out  of*^  the  mountain  without 
hands,  as  presented  to  the  admiring 
Tision  of  the  prophet  of  the  captivity. 
In  1644,  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colonjr  of  Connecticut,  approved  the 
proposition  for  the  relief  or  poor  schol- 
ars at  Cambridge,  and  thereupon  or- 
dained, that  Joshua  Atwater,  and  Will- 
iam Davis,  should  receive  ox  every  one 
in  the  plantation,  whose  heart  was 
willing  to  contribute  thereunto,  a  peck 
of  tckeiUf  or  the  value  of  it.  At  the 
General  Court,  held  at  Hartford, 
March,  1645,  Mr.  Atwater,  the  treasur- 
er, informed  the  Court,  that  he  had  sent 
firom  Connecticut,  forty  bushels  of 
wheat,  for  the  college,  for  the  last 
▼ear's  gift  of  New-Haven,  mUkough  he 
%ad  not  received  so  muck.  Some  other 
brief  records  in  relation  to  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  of  the  same  purport,  are 


given  in  the  <<  Annals,"  and  more  may 
be  gathered  from  the  clerk's  ofSce  at 
New-Haven. 

The  earliest  record  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  at  New-Hav- 
en, states,  that  at  a  General  Court, 
held  at  Guilford,  June  28th,  1652,  it 
was  "  Voted,  the  matter  about  a  col- 
lege at  New-Haven,  was  thought  too 
great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  lurisdic'- 
tion  to  undergo  alone  ;  especially  con- 
sidering the  unsettled  state  of  New- 
Haven  town  ;  being  publicly  declared 
from  the  most  deliberate  judgement 
of  the  most  understanding  men,  to  be  a 
place  of  no  comfortable  subsistence  for 
the  present  inhabitants  there.  But  if 
Connecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are 
generally  to  bear  their  just  proportions 
for  the  erecting  and  maintaimng  of  a 
college  there."  Jft  does  not  appear  from 
the  **  Annals,"  that  any  furtner  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject till  1700,  when  a  number  of  minis- 
ters formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut.^  Tms  agree- 
ment was  soon  ailer  carried  into  effect, 
and  with  a  ceremony  peculiarlv  char- 
acterlsic  of  the  simplicity  of  the  age. 
*'  Each  member  brought  a  number  of 
books  and  presented  them  to  the  body, 
and,  laying  them  on  the  table,  saia 
these  word»— '  /^ve  these  hooks  for  the 
founding  of  a  College  in  this  colonv,'  " 
Additions  were  soon  afler  made,  ooth 
of  books  and  money,  and  this  was  the 
foundation  of  a  college,  that  is  now 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. The  population  of  the  whole  state 
of  Connecticut,  at  that  period ,  is  stated 
to  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ''  collegiate 
undertakers,"  after  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Court,  was  at 
Say  brook,  in  1701.  The  first  com- 
mencement was  held  at  Saybrook, 
Sept.  13,  1802,  when  six  persons,  four 
of  whom  had  previously  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  were  created  Masters 
of  Arts.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
students  contmued,  during  several  • 
years,  at  Killingworth.  where  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  the  rector,  resided.  Before  the  col- 
lege was  established  at  New-Haven,  tha 
students  were  under  the  instruction  of 
ministers  at  different  places, — some  at 
Wethersfield,  some  at  Saybrook,  and 
some  at  East-Guilford.     At  the  com* 
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mencement  beld  at  Saybrook,  in  1716, 
the  truBtees  voted  tnat  the  college 
should  be  permanently  settled  at  New- 
Haven.  This  vote  was  not  carried  in- 
to effect  without  great  difficulty.  The 
first  commencement  at  New-Haven, 
was  held  Sept.  12, 1718.  The  trustees, 
in  commemoration  of  Governor  Tale's 
great  generosity,  called  the  collegiate 
school  after  his  name,  Tale  College, 
and  entered  a  memorial  thereof  upon 
record. 

We  notice  a  peculiar  trait  of  gener- 
osity,—we  had  almost  said  of  honesty, — 
in  tne  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  Connecticut,  towards  churches  whose 
ministers  were  elected  to  preside  over 
the  college,  which  it  would  be  no  dis- 
paragement to  rich  congregations  of 
modem  times  to  imitate,  when  they 
give  a  eaU  to  a  minister  from  a  poorer 
parish.  To  compensate  the  people  of 
Stratford  for  the  loss  of  their  pastor, 
Mr.  Cutler,  who  waa  chosen  rector  of 
the  college  in  1719,  the  trustees  pur- 
chased "  Mr.  Cutler's  house  and  home 
lot,"  for  the  sum  of  eighty-four  pounds 
sterling,  and  presented  it  to  the  people 
of  the  town.  The  same  spirit  of  equity 
actuated  the  trustees  in  1725,  on  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams, 
of  Newington,  to  the  rectorship.  At 
their  request,  the  General  Court  re- 
leased the  parish  from  their  county  tax 
for  three  years,  on  account  of  their  min- 
ister's removal.  Again,  in  1730,  when 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  minister  of 
Windham,  was  chosen  rector,  the  legis- 
lature made  a  compensation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Windham  lor  the  loss  of  their 
pastor,  '<  the  value  of  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  singular  rule  of  computa- 
tion. The  trustees  of  the  college  and 
the  committee  of  the  society  agreed  to 
refer  it  to  three  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  ascertain  the  amount. 
Those  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the 
ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years, 
which  was  about  half  the  time  minis- 
ters in  general  continue  in  their  public 
work,  the  people  ought  to  have  half  so 
much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settle- 
ment, which,  upon  computation,  was 
about  fifly-three  pounds  sterling. 

We  proceed  no  further  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  early  history  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  pass  over  the  account  of  its 
present  condition  without  attempting 
an  epitome,  which,  at  best,  must  be  too 
barren  to  satisfy  the  curious  in  such  de- 
tails. The  reader  of  the  ''  Annals" 
will  find  abundance  of  inridt*nt  and 
anecdote,  especially  in  the  first  half  of 
the  work  to   repay  him  for  the  time  oc- 


cupied with  the  peniMl.  We  iMitie*  at 
page  49 — 51,  a  collection  of  prominent 
events  in  the  life  of  an  individnal, 
which  would  furnish  mal<erial  MMKogh 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  common-aiaed 
novel.  The  Rev.  Elisha  l^^Uiama  was 
bom  at  Hatfield,  and  ffradoalMl  at 
Harvard  College,  1711.  He  waa  q[iiali- 
fied  for  the  ministry,  and  wdained  as 
pastor  over  the  parish  at  Newington.  in 
the  town  of  Wethersfield  ;  was  with- 
drawn from  his  pastoral  charge  in  1796, 
by  accepting  the  presidency  of  Tale 
dollege.  He  continued  to  discharge 
the  active  and  honorable  duties  of  that 
station  for  thirteen  yean,  till  1739, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  After  his  resignation,  he  re- 
sided at  Wethersfield,  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  was  socoessrvelj 
chosen  and  served  as  a  member  of  tfaie 
House  of  Representatives,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Again  he  resumed  his  clerical 
functions,  and,  in  1745,  went,  as  Chmp- 
lain  in  the  army,  in  the  celel»ated  ex- 
pedition against  Cape  Breton.  Here 
he  was  advanced  in  military  rank,  and, 
in  1746,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  on  a  proposed  expedition 
against  Canada.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, he  went  to  England  to^  obtain 
the  pay  due  to  himseu  and  his  regi- 
ment. In  England,  he  married  a  laidy 
of  superior  accomplishments,  returned 
with  her  to  his  seat  in  Wethersfield, 
and  died  there,  July  24,  1755,  aged 
sixty-one  years.  The  author  of  the 
"  Annals"  very  truly  observes—"  So 
great  a  variety  of  honorable  occupa- 
tions, successfully  discharged  by  an  in- 
dividual, is  rarely  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  man." 

We  respond,  as  we  doubt  not  every 
one  will  who  reads  the  **  Annals,**  to 
the  following  remarks  of  the  author. 

With  what  feelinfs  of  bononble  pride  caa 
the  American  citizen  peruse  the  record  of  hii 
country**    birth.      No    miserable 


driven  by  penury  and  otme  flram  tbe  abodes 
-       lizedma  •       -  ■  -  •     - 


of  civilized  man  to  gain  aubatstence  and  aalely 
in  a  desert— no  wretched  marinen  oompelled 
by  shipwreck  to  become  the  nnwflling  tenanta 
of  a  wiidempos  no  ignotant  savaces,  aurtiirad 
like  the  &bled  foanders  of  **  ttw  eternal  city,** 
on  beastly  aliment,  are  ranked  amonc  hia  an- 
cestry ;  but  he  beholds  an  enlightened  band  of 
pilfnms,  independent  In  sentliuent.  fearless  is 
purpose,  and  rich  in  intelleetual  caftan,  freely 
abandoning  the  land  of  their  fhthefs  to  plaMt 
the  tree  of  liberty,  and  sow  the  seeds  (tf  a  poii- 
lled  religion  in  a  virgin  aoU.  Among  rolonisis 
thus  enlightened  the  imeresta  or  leaning 
would,  of  coane,be  Intimately  eoaneclad  with 
those  of  piety.  They  had  seen  tke  Ihtiu  of 
religious  creeds  when  arbitrarily  Imposed  by 
the  terrora  of  power,  on  an  inorant  popolaee  ; 
the  cold  ascotic,  >  ielding  lo  Uie  ^oon  of  lepal- 
sive  superstition  ;  the  ardaac  fanatic,  iniamed 
by  the  spirit  of  reckless  peisecation,  and  the 
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pcatfMnd  ecderiaatic,  lioCiBg  bk  Um  axeew  oC 
eveiy  seowial  indiUeence. 

From  their  ovrn  experience,  they  knew  that 
the  tenets  of  their  &ith  had  been  strengthened 
by  ezBminatlon,  and  they  felt  that  the  surest 
node  to  quleken  and  porUy  the  affections  was 
to  enlighten  the  reason.  Hence  the  establish- 
ment of  elementaiv  schools  occupied  the  ear- 
liest attention  of  the  flithera  of  New-England, 
and  the  eflbrts  made  by  them  to  advance  the 
eaaae  of  education,  embamssed  as  they  wore 
by  the  wants  and  hardships  attending  feeble 
and  ill-provided  colonies,  and  surrounded  by 
the  perils  arising  ftom  a  jealous  and  ferocioua 
Indian  population,  are  well  calculated,  while 
tiiey  ezole  oar  admiration,  to  reprass  the  vain 
boastings,  that  too  often  announce  the  ostenta- 
tions charities  of  the  present  age. 


Tales  of  the  Indians. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume 
iust  pablished,  or  about  to  be  published. 
We  have  looked  over  the  sheets.  The 
book  is  not,  as  mieht  be  inferred  from 
ita  title,  a  work  of  imagination,  but  a 
aelecUon  of  such  parts  of  Indian  history 
as  are  most  authenticated,  and  best 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  aborigines.  The  sketches 
are  ten  in  number,  and  are  written  in  a 
style  at  once  pleasing  and  concise. 

The  first  article  contains  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Cherokees,  and  of  their 
wars  with  the  whites.  We  have  read 
most  of  the  particulars  before  in  various 
local  histories,  but  never  found  them 
eollected  and  arranged  in  so  perroicu- 
ovis  a  manner.  Their  storjr  goes  ur  to 
confirm  the  general  opinion  of  their 
character,  and  of  the  treatment  they 
have  met  from  the  whites.  It  seems 
that  the  commencement  of  their  mis- 
fortunes dates  as  far  back  as  Braddock's 
defeat.  They  were  then  provoked  to 
a  war, — ^in  which  they  behaved  with 
great  gallantry, — by  the  murder  of  sever- 
al of  their  people,  and  the  harsh  and 
unjust  measures  of  the  then  governor 
of  Carolina.  They  were  subdued ,  how- 
ever. The  reader  need  not  fear  to 
meet  with  the  hackneyed  topic  of  the 
late  Cherokee  controversy,  as  the  ar- 
ticle closes  witli  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  . 

The  next  piece,  which  is  entitled 
««  The  Heroes  of  Walpole,"  is  the  story 
of  a  border  family,  in  the  early  stajpeB 
of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  first  set- 
tlers are  well  and  forcibly  portrayed, 
and  ample  justice  is  done  to  tneir  cnar- 
acter.  Next  follows,  a  condensed  ac- 
count of  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
Henry,  an  Indian  trader,  and  almost 
the  only  ^ter  of  travels  in  the  Indian 
country,  who  is  worthy  of  implicit 
confidence.  He  was,  however,  no 
ichrjttr,  and  his  book  is  fUll  of  redun- 
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dancies,  which  the  author  has  judicious- 
ly retrenched.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  sketch  is  a  narrative  of  the 
capture  of  Old  Michilimakinac,  an  event 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  north-western  frontier. 

The  Tuscarora  war  in  the  colony  of 
North-Carolina  forms  a  very  interest- 
ing story  by  itself.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  tribe,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
test in  which  the  very  existence  of  their 
white  neighbors  became  precarious, 
were  subdued,  emigrated  to  the  north 
and  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  But  everv 
one  does  not  know  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  war,  or  the  events  which  at- 
tended it.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
while  they  exterminated  the  English 
without  mercy,  they  kept  the  faith  they 
had  pledged  to  the  German  settlers  un- 
broken. 

The  other  pieces  consist  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  English  traveler  Long, 
the  captivity  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  the 
story  of  Matatche,  that  of  LoveH's 
famous  fight,  and  a  luminous  account  of 
the  setUement  of  Kentucky.  Though 
some  of  these  subjects  have  furnished 
themes  for  former  writers,  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  deduced  that  this  book  is 
a  mere  common-place  compilatitm  from 
hackneyed  authors.  On  the  contrary, 
much  of  the  matter  is  absoluteh^  un« 
known  to  the  public.  In  these  ctays  it 
is  unsafe  to  condemn  or  praise  any 
thing,  but  we  may  say  that  we  have 
been  much  pleased  with  *^  Tales  of  the 
Indians,"  and  presume  that  others  will 
be.  Some  defects  in  stvle,  and  trifling 
errors  in  point  of  fact,  there  are,  which 
the  author  will  undoubtedly  peroeive, 
and  correct  in  a  future  edition. 

An  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  James  Monroe,  fifth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Deliver- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  S5th 
of  August,  1831.  By  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  political  in- 
formation in  this  pamphlet^  touching 
some  points  of  importance  m  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Perhaps  there  is 
more  than  any  other  man  would  have 
been  likely  to  brine  together  into  the 
same  space  ;  for  Mr.  Adams  has  cer- 
tainly had,  and  no  doubt  still  has,  pe- 
culiar opportunities  for  performing  all 
tasks  of  this  nature  to  advantage  ;  and 
his  industry  never  was  doubted,  as 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  ought  not 
to  be.      Of  what  we,  or  others,  may 
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eonrider  enow  in  opinion,  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  course  of  these  ninety-six  pa^es, 
we  propose,  at  this  time,  to  say  noth- 
ing. Many  of  the  positions  appear  to 
be  sound,  and  well  supported  ;  wheth- 
er at  greater  length  than  was  relevant 
to  the  occasion,  need  not  be  inquired. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however, 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  orator  in- 
duced him  to  omit  a  considerable  part 
of  his  discourse  in  the  delivery.  It 
might  otherwise  have  compared  rather 
too  closely  with  the  Scotch  Sermons  of 
the  days  of  Kin^  James  V.  Touching 
controverted  pomta  gratuitonsly  intro- 
duced, we  notice  the  following  frank 
remarks  upon  a  moot  question  of  long 
standing.  "  The  name  of  RepMieans 
is  not  a  suitable  denomination  of  a  party 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  implies 
an  offensive  and  unjust  imputation 
upon  their  opponents,  as  if  they  were 
not  also  Republicans.  The  truth  is, 
as  it  was  declared  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
all  are,  and  all  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  been.  Republicans. 
Speculative  opinions  in  favor  of  a  more 
energetic  government  on  one  side,  and 
of  a  broader  range  of  democratic  rule  on 
the  other,  have  doubtless  been  enter- 
tained by  individuals  ;  but  both  parties 
have  been  disposed  to  exercise  the  full 
measure  of  their  authority  when  in 
power,  and  both  have  been  equally  re- 
fractory to  the  mandates  of  authority 
when  out."  There  is  some  pith  and 
truth  in  the  last  remark.  With  re- 
spect to  the  style  of  the  Eulogy,  it 
anounds  with  the  writer^s  usual  faults. 
It  is  often  plain,  forcible  and  very  elo- 
quent ;  but  scarcely  ever  at  ease,  and 
in  some  cases  as  much  disfigured  by 
figures  as  the  Lectures  upon  Oratory — 
not  to  mention  the  affectation  of  quot- 
ing poetry,  and  using  rare  words,  or 
ola  words  in  a  new  sense.  The  Union 
of  the  Colonies,  it  is  said,  **  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  the  poetical  creation 
01  tne  world,"  and  ten  lines  are  insert^ 
ed  accordingly  about  Harmony  and 
Music.  He  says  that  Washington  stood 
upon  the  Delaware,  '*  with  me  house- 
less heads  and  unshod  feet"  of  three 
thousand  ''  emaciate"  recruits.  Again, 
he  says,  the  failure  of  the  confederation 
in  any  other  age,  or  climate,  would  have 
been  followed  by  *^  anarchy,"  Su:. "  with 
border  wars,  occasionally  intermitted, 
with  barrier  treaties,  impregnable  for- 
tresses, rivers  hermetically  sealed,  and 
the  close  sea  of  a  Pacific  Ocean." 
Again — "  At  the  threshold  of  the  war, 
Washington,  not  without  a  sharp  and 
portentoos  struggle  in  his  cabinet,  fol- 
lowed by  symiSShetie  and  oonvulsiTe 


throes  thronghont  the  Union,  inned  a 
Proclamation  of  neutrality."  "  France , 
under  the  dove-like  banners  of  fraterni- 
ty, sent  an  Envoy  to  Washington,  with 
the  fraternal  kiss  upon  his  lips,  and  the 
piratical  commission  in  his  sleere  ; 
with  the  pectoral  of  righteoiuneis  on 
his  breast,  and  the  trumpet  of  sedition 
in  his  month."  Speaking  of  the  trials 
of  the  Revolution—"  The  polar-star  of 

Sublic  credit  and  of  commercial  oonfi- 
ence  was  abstracted  from  the  firma- 
ment, and  the  needle  of  the  compasa 
wandered  at  random,  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens.  From  the  root  of 
the  fallen  trunk  sprang  up  a  thicket  of 
perishable  suckers,"  Ac.  •  •  "  Bsaka, 
with  fictitious  capital,  swarmed  throogfa- 
out  the  land,  and  spunged  the  purse  of 
the  people,"  &c.  The  raw  imagination 
of  a  school-boy  ought  not  to  be  indnlg* 
ed  in  such  a  rha^Modical  confusion  of 
tropes  and  figures.  What  then  can  be 
said  of  the  production  of  the  <*  grare 
and  reverend  seignior"  before  ns,  bnt 
in  his  own  words,  that  it  will  not  "  stand 
the  test  of  human  scrutiny,  of  talents, 
and  of  time  f " 

The  Ruins  of  Athens,  with  other 
Poems,  by  a  Voyager. 

This  is  a  thin  octavo,  published  at 
Washington,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add 
that  its  mechanical  execution  is  not 
very  creditable  to  the  state  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  the  gT|eat  metropolis  of 
this  great  republic.  The  Poems  appear 
to  have  been  written  by  a  person  a|^r- 
taining  to  the  navy ;  and  in  these  days, 
when  all  writers  are  rhTmeatera,  all 
rhymesters  are  respectable.  By  the 
way,  we  never  could  conceive  why  all 
those  who  do  business  on  the  great  wa- 
ters are  not  poets.  It  seems  to  us, — 
land-lubbers  as  we  are,  having  never 
adventured  on  a  longer  sea-voyage  than 
that  made  in  the  elegant  steun-packet 
President,  from  Providence  to  New- 
York, — that  the  ocean  is  the  universe  of 
the  poet,  and  that  no  common  man  can 
look  at  its  vastness  and  reflect  on  its  in- 
numerable and  indescribable  wonders, 
without  feeling  somewhat  of  the  inspir- 
ation of  Poetrv,  though  he  might  be  so 
iffnorant  of  language  as  to  make  a 
rhyme  of  dumpUng  and  bwUimg.  It 
seems  to  us,  we  say,  that  ever  since  the 
<'  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  the  spirit  of  poetrr  has 
been  brooding  upon  the  fiuce  or  the 
same  mighty  abyss,  pervading  all  its 
heavmg  waves,  breathing  in  all  its  re- 
sistless storms^  and  discoursing  most 
eloqaeat  nracic  to  vU  who  sail  a|ioa  its 
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bo0om.  Every  sailor  may  not  indeed, 
be  converted  to  a  Childe  Harolde  \  but 
how  could  Byron  have  written  of  the 
'<  dark  and  deep  blue  Ocean"  in  other 
strains  than  those,  in  which,  had  he 
written  nothing  else,  he  has  won  the 
prize  of  immortaUty  ? 

We  wish  we  could  praise  '*  The  Ru- 
ins of  Athens,"  but,  to  use  the  language 
of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  with  a  little  varia- 
tion, this  world  (the  world  of  poetry)  is  a 
"V&ry  bad  world,  and  the  fewer  we  praise 
in  It  the  better.  What  most  offends  us 
in  the  volume  before  us,  is  the  palpable 
&ct, — which  meets  our  eye  on  every 
page — that  he  who  wrote  these  poems 
18  capable  of  writing  better.  Why 
should  he  who  ipves  manifest  evidence 
that  he  can  wnte  well  if  he  will,  be 
conmiended   for  writing  indifferently? 

In  the  principal  poem,  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  volume,  there  are  some 
beautiful  thoughts,  but  they  are  often 
weakened,  and  their  beauty  impaired, 
by  careleas  or  ungrammatical  modes  of 
expression.  A  common  but  unpardona- 
ble confusion  of  auxiliaries  and  parti- 
cles, sometimes,  renders  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  indistinct  and  uncertain, 
if  not  altogether  inexplicable.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  opening  stanzas,  which, 
we  i^prehend,  very  few  will  under- 
•tand  upon  the  'first  reading. 

The  Mom  is  op— with  cold  and  dewy  eye 
Peepe  like  a  Vestal  frora  her  cloister  forth 
In  blnshiDS  faeaaty :  the  pay  Peaks  on  hifh 
Lift  her  ola  altars,  m  the  clear  blue  north. 
Man'a  long  have  crombled— blended  with  the 

earth 
Of  them  that  reared  them ;  and  from  each  high- 


Where  eveiy  god  in  turn  hath  found  a  hearth, 
Nateie  sends  up  her  incense,  and  her  fkce 
Unveils  to  Him  whose  shrine  and  dwelling  are 
all  space. 


ish'd  as  midnight— eave  the  Bee's  wild 

num. 

Or  lisars  rustling  throu^  the  unshorn  grass : 
Faint  sounds,  but  startling— for  His  one  wide 

tomb, 
Aad  stUl  we  pause  and  ponder  as  we  pass. 
Here  Desolation  is,  and  Empire  was ! 
No  stone,  however  rude,  but  seems  to  wear 
Some  trace  of  mind,  as  we  withhold  our  pace 
Where  turf  and  temple  blend  their  dust,  and 

■hare 
The  spirit  of  the  spot— the  dreams  of  thing  that 


Earth  ftom  her  old  lap  shakes 
Cities  as  dust ;  the  myriads  of  to-day 
To-raonow  rat ;  the  harrow  comes  and  rakes 
The  soil— they  fertilize  their  kindred  clay. 
Bui  Nature  bounds  all  smiling  firom  decay, 
Liglif  on  the  mountain,  music  in  the  wave, 
Am  dews  with  incense  laden  come,  as  they 
Weie  gathered  tma  no  floweis  that  strew  the 

And  Tnorf  shores  by  Rain  heaped,  as  from  a 


Of  the  "  Other  Poems,"  several  are 
not  without  their  share  of  merit.  We 
select  the  following,  asking  the  author 
like  Hamlet's  Father,  <*  Is  there  no  of- 
fence in  it?"  and  answering  for  our- 
selves, as  Hamlet,  "  our  withers  are  un- 
wrung." 

THE  BATTLEGROUND. 

And  here  two  thousand  fought,  three  hundred 

fell 
And  fifteen  thousand  fled !  of  these  remain 
The  three,  where  Barney  laid  them— they  steep 

well. 
Of  the  fifteen,  pan  live  to  run  again : 
And  part  have  died  of  feven  on  the  wain 
Potions  and  pills— fell  agents !  but  the  wont. 
As  Sewall  in  his  pamphlet*  proves,  is  thirst. 

To  see  the  blushing  grape  sparkle  like  dimples 
In  Hebe's  laughing  cheek,  and  yet,  alas ! 
As  *twere  an  extract  of  the  vilest  simples. 
Catnip  or  hoarhound,  let  it  stand  or  pass ! 
But  ail  this  comes  from  drinking  out  of  glass : 
Hide  the  red  lustre  in  a  pewter  pot. 
The  eye  at  least  will  not  become  a  sot. 

And  Genera]  Winder,  I  believe  is  dead. 
And  General  (blank)  retired  to  learned  ease 
Posting  a  leger.    He  has  exchanged  the  bed 
Of  Fame  for  one  of  feathers,  and  the  fees 
Of  war  for  those  of  trade ;  and  where  the  trees 
Shook  at  his  voice,  all's  still,  as  ere  began 
The  fight,  for  when  it  did,  they  cheered  aad^ 
ran. 

All  save  old  Handspike  and  his  crew;   they 

stood 
Drawn  up.  one  coolly  buttoning  his  breeches, 
Another  his  cheek  helping  to  a  quid 
Of  purser's  pigtail :  no  long  windy  speechea. 
For  valor,  like  a  Bishop,  seldom  {Meaches. 
They  stood  like  men  prepared  to  do  their  duty. 
And  fell  as  they  had  none  it— red  and  smutty. 

Peace  to  their  ashes !  men  I  still  have  found. 
Though  sadly  looked  on  by  us  land-bied  peo> 

pie, 
High-Bouled,  warm-hearted.     True  it  must  be 

owned 
They  've  no  great  predilection  for  a  steeple 
And  too  much  for  a  bottle.    But  the  ground 
Strongest  in  tares  is  so  in  wheat ;  the  sod 
May  flower,  as  here,  whose  very  earth  is  blood« 

There  is  an  air  of  ease  in  the  style 
of  these  poems  (sometimes  not  inde- 
gant)  which  indicates  a  great  rapiditj 
of  composition,  and  which  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  the  antipodes  of  a  stiff  and 
pedantic  stjle  that  always  tires  the 
reader.  There  is  also  a  vein  of  pleas- 
ant humor,  occasionally  to  be  discerned, 
breaking  out  among  the  more  barren 
pages,  which  betoken  the  existence  of 
a  copious  fountain — such  as  the  piece 
entitled  "  Scotticism,"  pa^e  44,  and  some 
others.  If  the  author  nas  any  more 
poems  forth-coming,  we  beseech  him  to 
Destow  a  little  more  labor  on  the  com- 
position, and  to  contract  with  his  pub- 
lisher for  better  printers. 

*  Discourse  on  Intemperance, 
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The  Token  ;  a  Christmas  and 
New  Year  8  present.  Edited  by  S.  G. 
Goodrich,  Boston.  Published  by 
Gray  &  Bowen,  1832. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  series. 
The  editor  observes  in  his  preface  that 
it  is  more  splendid  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  and  this  may  be  said  with 
safety.  Not  onlv  is  the  tiook  much  lar- 
ger than  any  American  Annual  has 
Seen  heretofore,  and  the  mere  mechan- 
icsJ  execution  more  beautiful,  but  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  contents  is  very  re- 
spectable. Some  of  the  engravings,  we 
believe,  have  not  been  surpassed  m  this 
country.  We  have  no  more  disposition 
than  the  editor  of  the  Token  to  make 
invidious  distinctions,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  portrait  of  **  Lesbia,"  which 
he  has  singled  out  as  "  probably  supe- 
rior to  any  engraving  hitherto  produced 
by  an  American  artist,"  is  entitled  to 
the  flatterimr  praise  which  he  bestows 
upon  it.  The  plates  entitled  ^'The 
Toilette'*  and  <<  The  Peasant  Boy" 
certainly  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  it.  Doubtless  the  better  cultivated 
jndffemente  of  others  might  not  agree 
with  us,  but  we  look  upon  the  two  latter, 
as  the  best  of  the  whole  twenty.  "  The 
Equenoxial,"  or  "Equinoctial"  Storm 
— ^for  the  editor  politely  allows  us  to 
exercise  our  own  fancy  in  the  spelling 
— ^is  a  good  picture;  and  the  copy  m 
Fisher's  painting  of  "The  Freshet," 
were  not  the  subject  too  extensive  for  a 
plate  of  the  size,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  volume. 

The  literary  contents  are  as  various 
in  their  merit  as  in  their  subjects,  but 
there  is  probably  no  falling  away  from 
the  excellence  of  preceding  years,  and 
we  are  not  certain  that  similar  works 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
would  |;ain  any  reputation  by  a  critical 
comparison,  u  might  not  be  judicious 
to  bestow  much  unnecessary  praise  on 
the  poetical  department,  but  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Miss  Gould,  and 
the  Editor,  must  be  sufficient  to  insure 
those  who  are  fond  of  poetry  against 
disappointment.  Of  the  prose  articles 
we  can  safelv  speak  in  terms  of  praise ; 
but  hercp  also,  names  must  pass  for 
things,  for  we  could  neither  do  the 
authors  a  fiivor,  nor  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  our  readers  by  the  few  extracte 
which  the  limits  of  this  notice  would 
allow.  The  description  of  the  "  Falls 
of  Niagara"  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  "  The 
Garden  of  Graves,"  by  Mr.  Pierpont, 
and  "  The  Theology  of  Nature"  by  Mr^ 
Dewey,  are,  like  Uie  pulpit  productions 
of  those  gentlemen,  beautifully  written, 


and  excellent  in  tone  and  wntiineiit. 
"  The  Indian  Summer,"  an  anonymous 
article,  is  also  one  of  much  merit.  But 
it  is  upon  contributions  of  a  different 
character,  that  the  Token  must  depend 
for  ito  popularity,  and  with  these  U  is 
richly  endowed.  The  best  of  these,  en- 
titled "  My  Wife's  Novel,"— the  aathor 
is  unknown  to  us, — ^is  an  excellent  ■etiie 
upon  a  certain  class  of  authors,  but 
without  a  particle  of  asperitjr,  or  appar- 
ent ill-nature  in  ite  compoeition ;  it  has 
too  many  "  shapes  of  earth"  however, 
to  be  entuely"  Fancy's  Sketch."  Thexe 
is  also  a  fine  "  Sketeh  of  aBhie-etock- 
ing,"  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Sedgwick, 
to  which  we  can  pay  no  higher  oosnpli- 
ment  than  our  opinion  that  it  will  please 
that  critical  genus  aa  much  as  it  has 
ourselves ;  aim  if  it  does  it  will  be  im- 
mortal. There  are  pleasant  articles  in 
a  similar  vein,  firom  James  Hall  and 
Timothy  Flint,  names  well  known  in 
the  literary  world,  "  as  the  sayine  is." 
There  is,  m  addition  to  what  we  nave 
enumerated,  matter  enough  to  make  up 
nearlv  four  hundred  pages,  much  of 
which,  we  presume  to  judge  from  the 
company  in  which  we  find  it,  is  valua- 
ble tor  the  purposes  of  The  Token. 

The  following  extract  from  <'  the  Gar- 
den of  Graves^  is  beautif\U  in  itself, 
and  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  tomb  la  not  m  interoatiiig  as  the  giaTe. 
It  tavon  of  pride  in  tho«e  who  gsb  now  be 
proud  no  longer ;  of  distinction,  where  all  are 
equal ;  of  a  feeling  of  eminence  even  anderthe 
band  of  the  great  leveller  of  all  our  dust.  And 
how  utelese  to  us  are  all  the  ensifns  of  nac- 
nificencc  that  can  be  piled  up  above  our  bed ! 
What  though  a  eepuicnral  lamp  throw  iu  tight 
up  to  the  princely  tkuUm  under  which  nv  re- 
mains repoae !  They  wooid  nst  as  quietly 
were  there  no  lamp  there.     The  i' 


feara  nothing.  No  dreams  diatnrb  it.  It  would 
not  mark  the  neglect,  should  the  sepoichral 
lamp  be  suffered  to  expire.  It  will  not  complain 
of  the  neglect,  should  it  never  be  lighted  agaia. 
And  why  should  my  cold  clay  be  imprisoned 
with  so  much  care  ?  Wliy  thus  Immured,  to 
keep  it.  as  it  would  seem,  fh>m  minriing  with 
its  kindred  clay  ?  When  *  tliat  whicn  warmed 
it  once'  animates  it  no  mote,  what  is  there  in 
my  dust,  that  it  should  be  thus  Jealously  guard- 
ed !  Is  it  lovely  now  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
may  have  once  loved  me  ?  Will  my  chlldrc-n. 
or  tlie  children  of  my  children,  vtoit  my  vaulted 
chamber?  They  may,  indeed,  rammon  the 
courafre  to  descend  into  my  Mill  abode,  and 
gaze  by  torch-light  upon  the  black  and  moul- 
dering visage,  which,  not  their  memory,  hut  my 
escutcheon,  not  thefar  love,  but  their  prnia,  nay 
tell  them  is  the  ftce  of  their  (kther ;  and  this 
may  eloquently  remind  them  how  soon  the 
builder  of  the  house  of  death  must  take  up  his 
abode  in  it :  how  soon  the  dust  that  we  have, 
must  mingle  whh  the  dnit  that  we  are ;  but, 
Mill,  there  is  a  feeling  of  horror,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tlie  tomb,  which  chills  all  that  is  affec- 
tionate and  tender  in  the  emotions  that  lead 
them  into  it,  and  is  anything  but  fkvcnHe  to 
the  moral  uses  to  which  Chs  liTiag  asay  eoemt 
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tbe  4weUi]ifi  of  the  dead :  oiee  that  wUl  be 
secured  by  every  daughter  or  affliction,  of  whom 


It  may  be  aald,  as  it  was  aaid  of  the  sorrowinK 
Mary,  *  She  goeth  oato  the  grave  to  weep  there.^ 
Yea  \  though  all  whom  I  liave  loved  or  vener- 


ated sleep  within  its  walla,  I  retreat  from  the 
tomb,  the  moment  that  I  can  do  it  without  im- 
Iiiecy,or  even  with  decency.  But  I  am  differ- 
entlv  affected  when,  with  the  riaing  sun.  or  by 
<he  light  of  the  melancholy  moon,  I  go  alone  to 
mv  mother's  grave.  There  I  love  to  linger ;  and, 
wliUe  there,  I  hear  the  wind  sigh  over  one  who 
often  sighed  for  me.  I  breathe  an  air  refreshed 
by  the  nass  that  draws  its  strength  from  the 
boaom  from  which  I  drew  mine ;  and,  in  the 
drops  of  dew  that  tremble  upon  it,  I  see  the 
tears  that  so  oOen  bedewed  her  eyes  as  she 
taieathed  forth  a  prayer  that  her  children  might 
clftBrish  her  memory,  and  escape  &om  the  pofiu- 
tiona  of  the  world.  *^ 

Yea ;  to  the  lover  of  natare,  in  its  simplicity, 
tbe  grave  is  more  interesting  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  tomb.  It  speaas  in  a  voice  as  full 
of  truth,  and  more  full  of  tenderness,  to  those 
who  viait  it  to  indulge  their  griefs,  or  to  hold 
apirltoal  converse  with  the  sauited  spirits  that 
an  gone.  And  If  the  spirit  that,  while  on 
earth,  was  loved  by  us,  does  not,  when  it  leaves 
tbe  earth,  lose  all  interest  in  its  crumbling  ten< 
enaent,  would  it  not  rather  see  the  child  of 
earth  clasped  a«ain  to  the  sweet  bosom  of  ita 
mother,  to  be  again  incoqiorated  with  her  sub- 
stance, to  assume  again  a  form  attractive  and 
lovelv,  to  become  again  the  recipient  of  light, 
an  object  of  admiration,  and  a  conscious  me- 
dium of  ei^oyment,  than  that  it  should  lie  and 
■feoulder  away  in  darkness  and  silence—a  cause 
of  offence  to  strangera,  and  a  source  of  terror  to 
those  whom  it  stiirloves  i  Bather  than  see  our 
own  elav  thus  dwelling  in  coldness  and  soli- 
tude, neither  receiving  ei^oyment  nor  imparting 
it,  would  not  our  spirits,  purged  from  all  vanity 
and  pride,  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  was  start- 
ing forth  again  into  life  and  loveliness :  that  it 
was  moving  again  in  the  fair  light  of  heaven, 
and  bathed  hi  its  showers  ;  that  it  was  giving 
forth  the  perAune  of  the  rose,  or  blushing  with 
its  great  beauty ;  or,  that,  havhig  clothed  the 
oak  with  its  robe  of  summer,  it  was  throwing 
a  broad  shade  over  the  home  of  our  children : 
or  that,  having  once  more  felt  the  fVost  of  death, 
it  was  fUliag  withered  upon  their  graves  ? 

Tbe  grave,  when  visited  thoughtfully  and 
alone,  cannot  but  exert  a  favorable  moral  influ- 
ence. It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it 
•peab  in  a  voice  fUll  of  tenderness  and  of 
truth.  Ita  instructions  reach  not  the  ear,  in- 
deed, but  they  do  reach  the  heart.  By  it,  the 
departed  fHend  is  recalled  in  all  but  a  visible 
presence,  and  by  it,  *  be.  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth.'  At  such  a  time,  how  faithfully  will  the 
grave  of  your  friend  remind  you  of  the  pleasant 
moments  when  you  were  conversing  with  him 
in  the  living  tones  of  affection  and  truth !  when 
yoQ  wera  opening  your  hearts  to  e,ach  other, 
and  becoming  partakers,  each  of  the  other's 
hopes  and  purposes  and  cares ;  when  with  a 
gpnerous  confidence  those  secret  things  were 
shown  to  one  another,  which  were  locked  up 
in  the  heart  bom  all  the  world  beside !  Will  the 
grave  of  your  friend  allow  you  to  forget  his  sin- 
gle-beartedness  in  serving  yon ;  his  unsullied 
honor;  his  plighted  faith:  his  readiness  to 
expose  himself  to  danger  that  he  might  save 
you  from  it;  and  the  calmness  with  which, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  bold  on  life  was 
breaking  away,  he  gave  up  life's  hopes,  and, 
toming  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  to  the  light, 
and  looking  up,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  faces  of 
those  who  loved  him,  he  bade  farewell  to  all, 
and  gave  up  his  spirit  to  the  disposal  of  his 
God  f  Is  all  this  forgotten  when  you  stand  by 
his  pave  ?  Does  not  bis  very  grave  speak  to 
ye«f     Does  it  not  tear  tta  tesehnony  to  the 


value  of  yonthiUI  jNirtty  and  truth,  and  of  the 

e»wer  of  an  humble  confidence  in  the  Most 
igh,  to  Rive  dignity  to  the  character  of  the 
younj,  and  to  disarm  Death  of  the  most  dread- 
ful of  his  weapons,  even  when  he  comes  for 
his  most  dreadful  work— to  cut  off  life  in  the 
beauty  of  its  morning  ?  Does  there  not  come 
up  from  his  grave  a  voice,  like  that  which 
comes  down  from  the  skies— a  voice  not  meant 
Ua  the  ear,  but  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  felt 
by  the  heart  as  the  kindest  and  most  serious 
tones  of  the  living  fViend  were  never  felt? 

The  stanzas  by  Miss  Gould,  which 
are  annexed,  form  one  of  the  pleasantp 
est  poetical  contributions  in  the  Tolume. 

FROST. 
The  Frost  looked  forth,  one  still  dear  night. 
And  he  said,  <  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight. 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height. 

In  silence  1*11  taJce  my  way : 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train, 
The  wind  and  the  snow— the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain. 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they  !* 

Then  he  went  to  the  mountain  and  powdered 

its  crest, 
He  climbed  up  the  trees,  and  theh*  boughs  he 

dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  over  the  bieast 

Of  the  quivering  lake,  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  manv  a  spear. 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  fkr  and  near, 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fkiry  crept. 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  were  seen 
Host  beautifVil  things.     There  were  flowera 

and  trees, 
There  were  bevies  of  bbds,  and  swarms  of 


There  were  cities,  thrones,  temples  and  towera  I 
and  these 
All  pictured  in  sUver  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fkir ; 
He  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there, 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  hhn  to  prepare, 

*  Now,  Just  to  set  them  a  thinking, 
I  Ml  bite  this  basket  of  fhiit,'  said  he : 
<  Tills  bloated  pitcher  I  '11  burst  in  three ! 
And  tbe  glass  of  water  they  've  left  for  me 

Shall  "  tchick"  to  tell  them  I  *m  drinking  !> 

The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  for  1832. 
By  Carey  &,  Lea.    Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  Christmas 
presents,  of  this  country  ;  and  its  con- 
tinuance where  so  many  have  failed  en- 
tirely, or  never  become  any  thing  more 
than  passable,  is,  perhaps,  a  better  com- 
mentary upon  the  manner  m  which  ithas 
been  conducted,  and  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received,  than  any 
remarks  of  ours,  however  flattering. 
AU  works  of  the  kind  depend  mnirSj 
upon  their  embellishments ;  and  beauti- 
ful typography,  expensive  and  finished 
engravings,  and  a  gorgeous  binding, 
have  been  so  much  surer  passports  to 
success,  that,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
contents,  publishers  have  found  it  ex- 
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pedient  to  procure  CTerr  thing  to  pleaae 
the  eye,  and  to  offer  little  or  nothing  for 
the  adyantft^e  of  any  other  sense.  If 
this  conclnuon  be  not  fairly  deducible 
fh>m  an  examination  of  tnose  which 
are  continued,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
by  readers  who  will  make  ti  post-mortem 
examination  of  The  Talisman f  or  Judge 
Hall's  Western  Souvenir.  The  books, 
howeyer,  are  all  they  pretend  to  be, 
yery  beautiful  specimens  of  certain  fine 
arts ;  and  if  they  contain  an  exuberant 
i|ttantity  of  sickly  sentimentality,  or 
impure  morality,  and  are,  in  effect,  sa- 
tires upon  common  sense  and  human 
n&ture,  the  publishers  must  be  allowed 
to  plead  in  justification  that  the  error 
does  not  lie  at  their  door  ;  they  furnish 
what  the  public  appetite  crayes  ;  and 
men,  who  would  lay  up  of  this  world's 
goods,  cannot  afford  to  yolunteer  in  a 
crusade  against  the  popular  taste. 

These  remarks  haye  not  been  made 
with  any  particular  reference  to  the 
yolnme  the  name  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  notice ;  for  it  is  the  priyi- 
lege  of  critics  to  look  one  way  ana  row 
another.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  forthcoming  yolumes  of  pictures 
and  poetry.  We  naye  seen  but  a  few 
sheets,  including  a  few  of  the  plates  of 
the  Atlantic  Souyenir.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  speak  of  it  as  a  whole, 
nor  to  say  that  the  yolume  surpasses 
its  elder  sisters — we  presume  from  the 
length  of  years  and  the  want  of  wis- 
dom there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
sex — ^for  we  haye  not  dwelt  upon  their 
beauties,  or  analyze'd  their  perfections. 
The  plates  of  which  we  speak  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  table  of  any  draw- 
ing room. 

The  Tablet 

—  A  small  yolume  of  "  Poetry  and 
Tales,"  writen  in  an  agreeable  style, 
and  put  forth  in  an  unpretending  form 
— ^much  less  expensiye  than  the  Tokens 
and  Souyenirs,  but  possessing  as  much 
intrinsic  excellence  as  some  of  its  more 
gorgeous  cotemporaries.  The  contents 
are  the  product  of  different  minds,  and 
with  a  single  exception  they  are  all 
anonymous — a  circumstance  not  with- 
out adyantages  ;  for  the  judgement  of 
many  a  critic  is  guided,  or  goyemed  by 
the  name  he  sees  fixed  to  the  article 
presented  before  his  tribunal,  or  by  that 
which  his  sagacity  discoyers  where  the 
author  withholds  it.  The  exception  al- 
luded to,  is  «  The  Poet's  World,  by  J. 
G.  Perciyal," — a  "  world"  composed  of 
yery  beautiful  materials,  selected  and 
arranged  after  the  manner  peculiar  to 


that  popular  and  original  writer.  It  is 
a  dehcious  creation,  and  we  present  it 
to  our  readers  unmutilated. 

Bright  worid  !  too  beautiltal  for  homaii  eye, 
CreBtion  of  poetic  thoofht,  in  yain 
I  seek  tbee  here.    Thou  bendest  fkr  away 
Thy  airy  orbiL    Thine  sre  other  nuis. 
And  other  atara    a  brisfatneat  all  thy  owa, 
A  day  aelf-lighted.  ana  thy  magic  nlglht 
b  but  a  veil  o*er  day.    I  seek  thee  fieie. 
When  morning  llghu  the  east,  and  dps  wtt 

gems 
Deep  set  in  waving  gold,  high  monnfain  peak  ; 
Then  tower  and  tree,  and  over  field  and  ^eve 
Poun  out  a  flood  of  pearls,  and  dieeta  tbe  aea 
With  liquid  flame— 1  seek  thee,  when,  at  noon, 
High  on  his  throne,  the  visible  lofd  of  U0a 
Kides  in  his  ftiUest  blase,  and  dariMs  wide 
Thick  flashes  ftom  his  wheels— I  seek  thee«  too. 
When  twilight  shades  the  meadow,  and  ike 

hills 
Alone  are  lighted— when  the  aky  above 
Smiles  with  a  fbding  beauty,  and  below 
Uncertain  floats  the  plain — nor  less  wheit  nigbt. 
Clad  in  her  sable  robe,  sits  silentlv 
Above  the  slumbering  earth,  and  throng  the 

vast 
Immeasurable  daiiuiess,  shadowy  forms 
Unbidden  come  and  go— I  seek  thee  here. 
And  yet  I  find  thee  not.    In  all  its  change 
Of  time  and  season — all  its  shifting  seenes 
Of  sun  and  storm— of  life  new  baratin<  Ibrth 
In  blossomy  spring,  vigorous  in  manly  pvide. 
Or  ripe  for  harvest— all  of  hi^  and  bright. 
Deep  and  obscure— the  clear  eipanded  area 
Broad  sweeping    o'er  ns,    or    with  pictiiied 

wreaths 
Huns  festively  at  dawn,  or  heavinc  ftrth 
Black  billowy  mountains,  like  a  chsin  of  Alps 
Uplifted  into  heaven— wide  forest  gloonia 
Far  stretching  into  ni|^t,  and  yawning  caves 
Where  the  void  infinite  opens— «till  letieatt 
Low  under  sheltering  woods,  and  ahady  banks 
Hollowed  in  coves,  where  fountains  welling 

out 
Freshen  the  turf  and  floweis— in  all  Ms  chanfe. 
Earth  holds  thee  not.    Thine  is  a  filler  Bowxk 
Of  beauty— thine  the  genial  life  that  spnnts 
From  the  o*er  teeming  mind,  and  teicnteiw  aB 
That  even  here  seems  glorious.     Bfan,  wIm 

walks 
In  dignity  and  grace — heroic  pride. 
Or  yielding  loveliness    earth^  an^l  erst. 
Radiant  and  pure— now  sad  and  dimly  flur. 
Even  when  brightest— Han  is  but  the  sliad«* 
Of  thy  Humanity— eoch  heavenly  forms. 
As  float  amid  the  stars,  and  dwell  cnthiaaes 
la  light  unstained.    Taou  risest  to  the  eye 
Of  solitary  thoueht,  as  fhnn  the  depths 
Of  mountain  vaUeys.  when  the  level  lay 
First  paints  the  aerial  rose,  uproUing  clouds 
Swell  into  towering  peaks,  and  glitter  bright 
With  all  the  glow  of  dawn— intenser  fkr 
In  brightnes*— more  magnificent  and  vast 
In  thy  extension,  and  thy  several  hues 
And  shapes,  purer  and  Atirer.    Mind  in  thee 
Reveals  its  heavenly  spring— in  thee  h  tells 
Its  godlike  birth— not  fh>m  the  trivial  play 
Of  blended  atoms,  but  a  spiritual  flame 
Warming  and  kindlius  into  higher  life 
Our  perishable  fhunes,  here  poor  and  weak. 
The  creatures  of  decay,  obscuring  oft 
Its  living  beams,  and  even  in  dim  ecUnae 
Quenching  its  orb— and  yet  the  eye  within 
Still  gasfs  on  thee,  through  the  gaibeied  misi 
Of  evil  passions,  sees  thee  rolling  fkee 
In  thy  unclouded  track,  and  at  the  sight 
Hope  springs  and  hurries  to  thee. 

The  Tales  are  moral,  pathetic,  and 
humorous.  '*  The  Social  Man**  unites 
the    two    qualities    first    mMttioiiad  i 
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«*   Shooting  extra/'  and   "  A   Ghost 

S^haat/'  are  fair  specimens  of  the  third. 
at  we  prefer  an  extract  from  an  essay 
of  a  didactic  character,  entitled  "  In- 
different Poetry/'  and  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  writers  <<  too  num- 
erous to  be  psrticularized." 

Since  the  republic  of  letten  has  assumed  in 
this  land  **  a  local  habitaiion  and  a  naine,"  Uie 
votaries  of  tbe  Nine  have  multiplied,  like  the 
ftoffi  of  £cypL  One  class  of  these  favorites  of 
the  tuneflugod  are  making  more  direful  work 
with  lus  patronafe,  than  ever  did  Phaeton  of 
old  with  his  can  and  horses.  They  are  sing- 
ing, like  the  tlnni-iiierced  nigbtingale,  of  the 
•orrows  of  their  existence,  of  the  darkness  of 
tbefar  lot,  by  reason  of  their  burning  genius,  and 
their  tbooipts  of  lira.  Their  muffled  lyres  are 
cioched  in  sackcloth  ;  and,  with  the  dost  and 
nebea  of  lonely  reflection  upon  their  recumbent 
heads,  they  touch  their  chords  to  moumfUl 
oadenees.  Then  do  we  behold  the  once  vernal 
bowers  of  their  pleasure  overrun  with  the  dead- 
ly ni^l  shade  the  fiuled  roses  of  regret  are 
scattered  in  their  paths,  and  the  dying  sun  is 
tust  goinf  down  in  tbe  melancholy  west. 
They  blame  the  bowen  without  cessation,  and 
call  the  red-fkced  sun  a  cruel  Mend  to  leave 
them  thus.  Poor  souls !  They  have  caught 
the  sombre  shadows  of  the  mighty  Byron, 
withont  one  ounce  of  his  inspiration,  and,  hav- 
ing set  out  in  their  career,  singing  gloomily, 
they  are  determined  to  proceed  until  they  wm 
sympathy  from  the  world  j  and  they  firmly  re^ 
solve  that  heaven  shall  not  relieve  their  woes, 
till  the  lower  earth  be  moved  with  pity. 

Another  class  of  our  native  bards  seem  to  de- 
light in  the  roar  of  elements,  and  the  universal 
crash  of  matter.  They  are  never  content,  un- 
less the  darkened  heavens  are  filled  with  tem- 
pests, and  the  thunders  are  bellowing  about  the 
etarUed  ears  of  the  public.  They  make  a  play- 
thing of  the  forked  lightnlbc,  and  have  so 
much  on  hand  that  they  use  it  in  every  poem. 
Nor  is  this  wonderlUl.  The  brains  of  these 
giants  in  literature  are  "  in  nubibus."  Their 
thoughts  are  consequently  like  the  liquid  fires 
c€  heaven.  At  their  bidding,  the  tempestuous 
■easroar  and  are  troubled  ;  the  mountains  quake 
at  their  noisy  and  boisterous  volcanoes.  They 
seek  the  caverns  of  the  north  ;  and  if  Boreas 
has  a  breexe  to  spare,  they  are  sure  to  borrow  it 
to  assist  them  in  breathing  out  their  terrific 
strains.  The  startled  whiriwinds  are  held  in 
requisition.  They  brine  comets  to  whisk  their 
flaming  talis  along  the  skies— while  they  cause 
the  vexed  elements  to  sing  a  tumultuous  song 
beneath.  These  poets  are  also  "  cheek  by 
Jowl"  with  the  (Uries  ;  and  they  occasionally 
introduce  a  Simoom  along  with  Phlegethon  and 
Styx,  by  way  of  variety. 

in  battles  they  are  completely  at  home.  Their 
delight  Is  to  represent  the  clattering  hoof  of 
the  war-horae.  spumini  some  bleeding  soldier. 
They  stain  the  turf  deep  in  blood.  Their 
sabres  cat  ridit  and  left,  and  they  never  quit 
the  field  tiU  tliey  have  "  kicked  up  dust" 
enou^  to  **  obumbrate"  the  sun,  when  they 
retreat  for  want  of  li^t,  leaving  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  plain.  The  sea  also  is  their 
companion.  They  introduce  his  many  waves 
reeling  mountains  high,  and  reddened  by  the 
llgfatntng*s  glare  ;whfle  thev  make  "  no  bones" 
In  sinking  a  royal  argosy  laden  with  all  the 
wealth  or  India,  and  having  as  many  souls  oo 
board  as  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  ftom 
Adramyttlum.  They  regard  not  the  dving 
piayere,  nor  the  earnest  supplications  of  these 
victims  to  their  truly  poetic  rage.  They  sink 
I  to  a  wateiy  grave  as  coolly  as  they  would 
lattCtarof: 


There  is  another  sect  of  oar  native  poets,  still 
more  ridiculous  and  annoying.  Such  are  the 
authors  of  amorous  and  lascivious  sonnets, 
dedicated  to  the  "  areh  eye-brow,"  or  the 
**  silken  locks,"  of  some  gentle  Ikir  one.  If 
they  attempt  natural  description,  they  touch 
only  upon  the  wings  of  the  humming-bird,  or 
the  butterfly,  or  the  vellow  thigh  of  the  laden 
bee.  Sometimes,  when  thev  are  in  a  loving 
mood,  they  will  represent  daiiMels  cleansing 
their  delightful  heels  "  in  running  water."  and 
then  will  thehr  **  pulses  beat  so  lightly,"  and 
after  busyine  their  fingers  in  the  meshes  of  the 
damsel's  hair,  they  will  go  and  tell  the  whole 

nin  the  first  Magazine  tliat  will  admit  their 
•  •  •  •  ♦ 

But  we  must  close.  Enough  has  been  said 
and  done  in  America,  to  show  the  wrong 
course  which  applause  has  sometimes  taken. 
It  has  flashed,  like  the  sun-beam,  upon  some 
unworthy  ana  inflated  object,  destined  soon  to 
be  hid  In  darkness.  The  tmth  is,  that  he  only 
is  the  poet  of  nature,  who  describes  nature,  and 
that  thing  of  dreams  and  sighs,  the  human 
heart,  as  they  exist.  Fancy,  unmixed  with 
truth  and  feeling,  is  a  bubble  which  breaks  of 
its  own  feebleness.  *  ♦  •       • 

We  admire  feeling ;  we  are  not  displeased 
with  the  sombre,  though  true  cc^orings  of  hu< 
man  uncertainty  and  sorrow.  They  give  us 
chastened  lessons  that  the  wwld  is  not  to  be 
our  continual  residence.  But  we  deprecate  the 
moody  madness  that  is  feigned  to  attract  sym- 

Sathy.  We  love  sublimity.  Its  influence  is 
eep  and  holv  in  nature  or  In  song  ;  but  when 
it  is  overstrained,  the  towering  eagle-poet  fldls 
headlong  to  the  earth  ;  a  fit  subject  to  be  hawk- 
ed at  by  tbe  critice— those  vultures  that  flap 
their  wings  monthly  and  quarterly. 

It  is  high  time  that  iiOudicloos  land  should 
be  discarded  ;  that  true  genius  should  rise 
triumphant,  and  pert  pretension  sink  to  its 
proper  level  among  the  literary  "  Dii  inferiores.'* 
Such  a  period  must  soon  arrive  ;  and  many  a 
weaver  of  flimsy  lavs,  who  vainly  imaaines  he 
has  planted  himselr  by  Helicon  fbr  life,  who 
believes  his  goose  quill  to  be  pretnant  with  the 
sweeu  of  Hybla,  and  his  head  Tit  with  the  re* 
fleeted  sun-beams  of  Parnassus,  is  fast  hasten- 
ing to  the  dusky  shores  of  oblivious  Lethe,  and 


the  BcBOtian  vale  whence  he  cNriginally  sprung. 
It  is  high  time  that  mere  flippancy  should  cease 
to  gull  and  take  the  preceaence  of  real  merit. 


It  will  be  folly  to  boast  of  our  flourishing  liter- 
ature, until  such  an  event  transpires.  The 
haips  of  Percival,  of  Dana,  and  of  Biyant, 
"  hang  upon  the  willows,"  with  all  their  chords 
lax  and  unstrung.  Why  is  this?  It  is  be- 
cause the  chattering  daw  has  usurped  the  eyrie 
of  the  eagle.  It  is  because  the  long-eared  rep> 
resentative  of  the  lion  is  sporting  his  hour  in  a 
borrowed  skin. 

Festivals,  Games,  and  Amuse- 
ments, ancient  and  modern,  bj  Hora- 
tio Smith.  With  Additions,  by  Sam- 
uel Woodworth,  Esq.  of  New- York. 

This  volume  forms  the  twenty-fifth 
number  of  Harper's  Family  Library,  a 
work  whose  usefulness  as  a  neat  and 
compact  epitome  of  history,  biography, 
and  travels,  is  commensurate  with  ita 
popularity.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
work  in  general— being  a  reprint  of  En- 
glish publications— does  not  come  with- 
m  the  scope  of  our  plan  ;  but  the  pres- 
ent volume,  or,  at  teaat,  a  part  of  it, 
forma  an  exception  to  our  general  rule 
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of  noticing  only  the  original  prodoc- 
tions  of  American  writers. 

Tlie  Appendix,  by  Mr.  Woodworth, 
ifl  very  orief,  but,  neverthelees,  may 
be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  of 
American  Festivals,  Games,  and  Amuse- 
ments,— ^which  the  writer  found  to  be 
very  limited  in  number  and  variety. 
He  truly  remarks — *'  Thou|rh  the  talent 
of  moentioH  is  an  acknowled^d  char- 
acteristic of  our  countrymen,  it  is  ^n- 
erally  exercised  on  subjects  of  practical 
or  imagined  utility  y  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  multiplying  tne  sources  of  amuse" 

The  first  chapter  briefly  describes  the 
festivals,  ^mes,  and  amusements  of 
the  Aborigmes.  Their  religious  festi- 
vals are  stated  to  be  five — 1.  The  feast 
of  first  fruiU  ;  2.  The  hunter's  feast ; 
3.  The  feast  of  harvest ;  4.  A  dail^ 
merifice  ;  5.  A  feast  of  love.  Their 
war  dances  and  games  are  briefly  al- 
luded to. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the 
festivals,  games,  and  amusements  of 
New-England,  among  which  "  a  New- 
England  Thanksgiving*'  is,  of  course, 
the  most  prominent.  This  festival  can- 
not be  described — at  least,  all  attempts 
to  describe  it,  hitherto,  have  given  such 
faint  outlines  of  the  reality,  mat  we  ap- 
prehend no  description  can  convey  to 
the  understanding  of  any  other  than  a 
New-£ng1ander  any  idea  of  the  kind 
of  sentiment  and  emotion  of  which  it 
is  the  everlasting  and  unfailing  source. 
To  the  OTeater  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pfew-England's  metropolis,  we 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Woodworth's  ac- 
count of  May -Day,  as  observed  in  that 
city,  will  appear  somewhat  exaggerat- 
ed. We  confess  that  a  residence  in  it 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  never  made 
us  acquainted  with  enough  of  the  ob- 
servances he  has  set  down  as  the  prac- 
tices of  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
May,  to  imagine  that  they  could  be 
made  a  topic  for  description  among  the 
festivals  of  New-England.  The  same 
class  of  readers,  will,  perhaps,  be  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  at  what  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

Battlk  or  BcHKKR  Hitx.  On  the  ITtb  of 
Jane,  the  citizens  of  Bonton  and  Charletitown, 
unite  In  celebrating  the  annivereary  of  this  im- 
poctsnt  event.  A  splendid  civic  procession, 
under  a  military  escort,  proceeds  to  the  hatUe 
ground,  where  a  patriotic  oration  is  delivered, 
and  other  appropriate  exercises  performed  ;  to 
which  succeed  such  festivities  as  are  custom- 
aiy  on  like  occasions,  viz.  dinners,  toasts,  odes, 
noaic,  Ac. 


Excepting  the  ceremonies  at  the  lay- 
ing of  uie  corner-stone  of  the  mono* 
ment  on  Bunker-Hill,  in  1825,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  "  splendid  civic  pro- 
cession," the  "  patriotic  oration,**  Ac. 
have  had  no  existence  ;  or,  if  other- 
wise, such  ceremonies  and  p^hnn- 
ances  have  been  of  too  rare  oocnrrenee 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  cob- 
tom. 

The  third  chapter  describes  the  festi- 
vals, &c.  of  the  Middle  states.  Among 
these  is  noticed  the  feast  of  the  *<  Kioot 
Club"  of  New-Tork,  which  reminds  os 
that  the  author  has  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  *'  Salt-Fish  Club'*  of  our  eood 
city  of  Boeton — an  inatitation  of  hon- 
orable antiquity,  and  perhaps  worthy  of 
notice,  if  one  could  get  at  the  records 
of  all  the  good  things  thai  have  been 
said  and  sung  at  its  weeklv  celebrationa. 

In  the  chapter  dcToted  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Southern  states,  a  well- 
merited  tribute  is  paid  to  the  hoe|Htality 
and  politeness  which  characterize  the 
people  of  that  region.  From  this  cha^ 
ter  we  select  the  following  item. 

'  BAasKcuxs.  A  fkvwite  amnsnmpiit  (aad 
generally,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  of  bo^pnalS- 
ty)  in  many  parts  of  the  Sottthem  states,  is 
what  they  term  a  bartiecae.  Thia  is  a  feast  hi 
the  open  air.  a  ibte-champecie,  either  aader 
the  snade  or  trees  or  in  an  artiflcial  bower. 
This  rural  Ijanquet  (resembUng  tn  some  re- 
spects the  turtle-feasts  at  Hoboken)  Is  prepared 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  such 
neighboring  gentlemen  as  chooee  to  untoe  for 
the  purpose  :  each  of  whom  usoaUy  ooatribntas 
snch  edible  dainties  as  his  taste  or  ooDTeniraee 
may  snggest.  Independent  of  these  pi&«ic8, 
however,  there  is  always  some  aavoxy  aalraa) 
roasted  whole,  for  thia  occasion,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  This  is,  most  eoauDonly, 
a  flit  corn-fed  swine  ;  and  fhmi  hence  oriftnat- 
ed  the  phrase  of  **  going  the  whole  hog.^'  la 
different  places,  and  under  other  cheuBMlanoea, 
the  victim  may  be  a  fine  At  bock,  a  tUkm 
deer,  a  sheep,  or  other  animal.  Bat  to  consti- 
tute a  barbecue,  it  must  be  roasted  whole,— 
not  a  bone  of  it  must  be  faiokea.  Tliene  ftsti- 
vals  take  place  during  the  summer  and  atttoroa 
months,  when  every  luxury  that  the  season 
can  afford,  accompanied  with  wine,  punch. 
Ices,  and  other  suitable  refteahmeats,  Is  provid- 
ed in  generous  abundance.  Both  sexes  some- 
times partake  of  this  banquet,  which  ia  then 
enlivened  by  a  band  of  music,  and  ancoeedod 
by  a  rural  dance. 

There  is  a  pleasant  description  of  an 
amusement  in  the  Western  states, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  diversion  of 
shooting  the  bird,  described  in  "  Old 
Mortality."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  has  performed  the  task  he  as- 
sumed in  a  manner  agreeable  to  readers, 
and,  doubtless,  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
tishers. 
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6owi>oi!f  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
This  Commencement  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  September.  On 
Tnesdaj  afternoon,  the  day  previous, 
an  oration  was  pronounced  before  the 
Athensan  Society,  by  Daniel  T.  Gran- 
ger, Esq.  His  discourse,  on  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  Education,  Litera- 
ture, and  our  Political  Institutions  and 
Customs,  contained  much  valuable 
thought,  expressed  in  a  neat  and  com- 
pact stvle. 

Or.  Shaw,  of  Wiscasset,  the  same  day, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Maine. 

Tlie  other  Associations  which  have 
usually  occupied  a  part  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding commencement,  this  year  had 
no  performances . 

The  exercises  of  the  ^aduating  class 
consisted  of  the  usual  disquisitions,  dis- 
cussions, colloquies,  orations,  &c.  The 
first  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
twenty-two  graduates.  The  degree  of 
A.  M.  upon  eight.  The  degree  of  M. 
D.  was  given  U>  thirty -one  candidates. 
The  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Isaac  Lincoln,  of  Bruns- 
wicky  and  on  Dr.  John  A.  Hyde,  of 
Free  port.  The  honorary  deijrree  of  A. 
M.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Moses 
Chase,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  and  on 
Jonathan  P.  Rogers,   Esq.   of  Bangor. 

On  Thursday,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  was  addressed  by  Professor 
Newman.  His  discourse  was  mature 
and  elaborate.  The  excellence  of 
Ltiterature,  the  advantaffes  and  neces- 
sity of  ripe  and  sound  Scnolarship,  were 
ably  stated  and  illustrated.  The  Hon. 
Stephen  Longfellow,  LL.  D.  was 
chosen  President,  and  Robert  H.  Grardi- 
ner,  Vice-President.  Hon.  George 
Evans,  was  appointed  Orator,  and  Pro- 
fessor Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Poet,  for 
1832. 

The  number  of  young  men,  who  en- 
tered Gk>Uege  at  the  fate  commence- 
ment, was  30 — as,  usually,  about  one 
half  enter  at  the  first  examination — a 
class  of  45  or  50  is  expected. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N. 
H.  The  annual  Commencement  at 
this  institution  was  held  upon  the  24th 
of  August.  Thirteen  gentlemen  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twen- 
ty-nine, and  that  of  M.  D.  on  nineteen. 
The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
eonferred  upon  Judge  Weston,  of  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  and  uat  of  M.  D.  on 
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Robert  Nelson,  of  Montreal.  Calvin 
£.  Stowe  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Lite- 
rature. 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Ms. 
The  exercises  of  the  graduates  at  this 
Institution,  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
August,  and  have  been  sooken  of  as 
creditable  to  the  college  ana  to  the  class. 
The  style  of  declamation,  in  particular, 
has  been  very  much  improved  within  a 
few  years.  Sixty-five  students  received 
the  first  degree,  and  about  thirty  the 
degree  of  Alaster  of  Arts.  The  nono- 
rary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  the  Rev.  Richard  Wliately , 
Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford, 
England;  on  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Nich- 
ols, of  Portland,  Maine ;  and  on  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  President  of  Tale 
College.  The  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  Lemuel  Shaw, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts;  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  Peter  A.  Jay,  of  New 
York.  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine on  Thomas  Farques,  of  Quebec, 
Lower  Canada.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  on  Henry  A.  S.  Dear- 
born, Barker  Bumell,  and  William 
Cushinff  Alwyn. 

At  tne  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kapoa  Society,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  re- 
elected President ;  Rev.  James  Walker, 
of  Charlestown,  Vice  President;  Charles 
Folsom,  of  Cambridge,  Secretarv.  The 
public  exercises  were  a  Prayer  by  Rev. 
Theodore  Edson.  of  Lowell ;  Oration  by 
Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  of  Boston  ;  and 
a  Poem,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Kent,  of 
Duxbury.  At  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  law  of  the  Society  re- 
quiring an  unanimous  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  members  was  changed,  and 
three-fourths  only  of  those  present,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  proper  number ;  which 
vote  was  rescinded  at  this  meeting,  and 
the  old  rule  re-established. 

Amherst  Collkos,  Ms.  The  anno* . 
al  commencement  exercises  on  the  24th 
of  August,  were  attended  by  a  large 
assembly,  and  gave  much  satisfaction. 
The  graduating  class  contained  sixty 
members,  all  of  whom  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  ArU.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
eleven  gentlemen,  and  the  honorary  de- 
degree  of  A.    M.  upon  WiUiam  6. 
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In  th«  morning  of  the  fame  daj,  an 
addrem  on  Temperance  was  delivered 
before  the  Antivenenean  Societr,  by 
£benezer  Alden,  M.  D.  of  Ranaolph, 
which  is  apoken  of  as  a  very  interesting 
and  able  perfurmanee.  At  the  close  of 
this  Address,  Professor  Hitchcock  an- 
nounced, that  the  premium  of  $90, 
offered  by  a  benevolent  individual  for 
the  best  Essav  on  Temperance,  by  a 
member  of  the  College,  was  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Lewis  Sabin. 

On  the  2dd  inst.  an  oration  was  de- 
livered before  the  Alexandrian  and 
Athenian  Societies,  bj  George  B.  Chee- 
ver,  A.  M.  An  oration  was  also  deliv- 
ered before  the  Society  of  Alumni,  by 
Bela  B.  Edwards,  A.  M.  The  subjects 
were — "  The  importance  of  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,**  and  "  The  impor- 
tance of  a  Christian  literature  in  the 
United  States.'*  Both  the  orations 
were  heard  with  gr^at  interest  and  sat- 
isfaction. The  mends  of  this  college 
have  contributed  several  thousand  doi- 
lara,  for  the  purpose  of  inereasinr  the 
Library  and  Apparatus ;  and  Mr.  Hovey 
one  of  the  Professora,  is  on  his  way 
to  Europe  to  make  the  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Ms.  The  annual  commencement  of 
this  institution  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, the  7th  of  September.  The  Ora- 
tion before  the  Aaelphic  Society,  was 
pronounced  the  evening  previous  to 
commencement  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  D. 
Barnard,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.  It  was  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  piece  of  composi- 
tion. The  class  for  the  coming  year 
numben  about  thirty,  which  gives  a 
very  fair  prospect  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  present  number  of  the  college. 
The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
eighteen  young  gentlemen.  That  of 
A.  M.  on  twelve  in  course  ;  besides  sev- 
eral honorary  degrees. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R. 
I.  The  literary  festivities,  at  the  late 
commencement  began  with  a  poem 
before  the  United  Brothen*  Society,  on 
the  6th,  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  of  Boston. 
On  the  same  day,  an  oration  was  de- 
livered before  the  Philermenian  Society, 
by  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  of  Na^ 
tick.  Mass.  On  the  forenoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  seventh,  the  sixty-second 
annual  Commencement  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity,  was  celebrated  in  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House.  Owing  to 
canses,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
the  graduating  class  consisted  only  of 
thirteen  individuals.  The  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Univenity  were  never 
considered  more  flourishmg.    Among 


other  evidences  of  this  fact,  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  stndenta  may 
be  noticed.  At  the  last  commencement, 
the  number  of  graduates  was  twenty, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  admitted, 
during  the  academical  year,  amoiints  to 
thirty  or  forty.  The  degree  of  A.  B. 
was  conferred  on  thirteen,  and  that  of 
A.  M.  on  six  graduates  in  coarse.  The 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
on  Rev.  WiUiam  T.  Brantley,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  William  Bay- 
lies, of  Bridgewater,  Mass.  ;  and  Mat- 
ter of  Arte  on  Rev.  Eleazer  M.  T. 
Welles,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Wield,  of  Albany,  and  William  T. 
Grinnell,  of  Providence. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Ks^pa  celebra^ 
ed  their  first  anniversary.  The  oration 
was  delivered  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Way- 
land,  President  of  the  University,  and 
the  poem  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  of 
Scituate,  Mass. 

On  Thursday,  the  Federal  Adelphi, 
celebrated  their  anniversary.  The  Hon. 
Tristam  Burges  delivered  an  oration, 
and  the  Hon.  William  Hunter,  a  poem, 
on  the  occasion.  The  Providence 
Journal  says,'*  the  oration  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  finished  production  we 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.** 

Yale  College,  New-Haven,  Ct. 
The  branch  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  of 
this  institution,  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  12th  ef  September. 
Edward  Everett  was  elected  Orator,  and 
Mr.  Hamlin,  Poet,  for  the  next  anni- 
versarv,  and  Daniel  Webster  and  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  were  chosen  substituies. 
It  was  moved  that  the  injanciion  of 
secresy  upon  the  memben  of  the  socie- 
ty be  removed,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  nem.  eon.  An  oration  was  then 
delivered  by  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New- 
Tork.  The  discourse  is  spoken  of  as 
**  giving  a  luminous  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Tale  College,  with 
sketcnes  of  the  charactefs  of  some  of  its 
principal  officen,  intenpersed  with 
pathetic  allusions  to  the  scenea  of  the 
author's  youth,  and  the  recollectioDs  of 
classmates,  now  no  more.  It  is  exactly 
fifty  yean  since  this  venerable  and  dis- 
tinguished orator  graduated  there,  with 
the  valedictory." 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  of  Tale  College  was  held  on 
the  13th,  at  which  the  Hon.  Johv  Cot- 
Ton  8m  1TB,  was  chosen  Fremdad. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  Mass. ; 
Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  New-Twk  ;  Hon. 
Gideon  Tomlinson,  Conn.  ;  Charles 
Chaoncey,  Esq.,  Penn. ;  Hon.  John  G. 
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CallioQii,  8.  Carolina;  Hon.  Bamool 
M.  Hopkins.  New«Tork ;  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  fUnBMlaer,  do. ;  Hon.  James  Kent, 
do  ;  Hon.  David  Dagget,  Conn,  were 
appointed  Vtee^Pretidtnts,  Hon.  Asher 
Robbins,  Rhode-Island  -,  Hon.  Horatio 
Seymour,  Vermont  ;  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecber,  Mass. }  Rer.  Gardner  Sprinsp, 
New- York  ;  William  Jay,  Eso.  do. ; 
Rev.  £tra  S.  Ely,  Penn.  ;  T.  P.  Dever- 
enz,  Esq.  North-Carolina ',  Hon.  Thom- 
as 8.  Grimke,  South-Carolina ;  Hon. 
laaae  C.  Bates,  Mass. ;  William  Max- 
well,  £kiq.  Virginia ;  Hon.  Thomas  8. 
WUliams ;  Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  Hon. 
Roger  Minot  Sherman ;  Hon.  James 
Goold  ;  Hon.  J^man  Law  ;  Hon. 
Simeon  Baldwin  *,  Eneas  Monson,  Esq. ; 
Rer.  CaJvin  Chapin  ;  Rev.  J.  Day  ; 
Professor  Benjamm  SiUiman  ;  Hon. 
Martin  Welles,  Conn.  ;  Zachariah 
Lewis,  Esq.,  New- York  *,  Lucius  C. 
Duncan,  Esq.  Louisiana ;  Rev.  Benuet 
Tyler,  Maine,  were  appointed  Directors. 
Samuel  J.  Hiteheock,  Esq.  Secretary. 
Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin,  Treasurer. 

President  Day  gave  an  account  of  the 
funds  of  the  College,  with  the  means 
and  resources  for  Die  support  of  its  in- 
strncters,  the  necessity  of  further  col- 
lege buildings,  of  additions  to  the  lib- 
rary, and  of  new  professorships.  Mr. 
Wyllis  Warner,  the  agent  for  the  col- 
lege, also  stated  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken  since  the  last  meeting,  and 
still  in  progress,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  present  necessities  of  the 
Institution,  by  raising  at  least  $100,000. 
A  resi^ution  was  then  passed  by  which 
the  members  of  the  societv  approved  of 
the  object,  and  pledged  their  mfluence 
to  forward  it  so  far  as  in  their  power. 
A  subscription  was  inmiediately  open- 
ed, and  on  the  15th,  about  $30,000,  had 
been  subscribed. 

The  annual  Commencement,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  graduating  class,  took 
place  on  the  Ivh.  Eighty  members 
were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Forty -one  young  gentlemen,  Alumni  of 
the  ColWe,  received  the  degree  of 
Master  or  Arte.  Twenty-two,  Alumni 
of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  ;  and  six,  the  honorarv  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Convention  of  Con- 
necticut. Dr.  Timothy  P.  Beers,  of 
New-Haven,  was  appointed  a  Professor 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  of 
New- York,  was  appointed  Professor  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Commencement  in  Yale  College 
is  hereafter  to  he  held  on  the  third 


Wednesday  of  Aoffost.  annually,  in- 
stead of  the  second  Weonesday  of  Sep- 
tember, as  hithertd. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact, 
that  eiffht  of  the  twelve  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1781,  among  whom 
was  Chancellor  Kent,  dined  at  the 
house  of  their  classmate.  Judge  Bald- 
win. A  classmate  of  Dr.  N.  Webster, 
who  graduated  in  1778,  proposed  to  him 
to  walk  up  to  the  Judge^s,  and  call  up- 
on tkeir  Freshmen. 

The  valuable  historical  paintings  of 
Col.  Trumbull,  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  College,  on  the  condition  of  a  small 
annuity.  The  donation  was  considered 
of  a  ver^  liberal  character,  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  artist. 

MinDLKBURT  CoLLKGE,  Middlebury, 
Vt.  This  institution  is  said  to  be  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  the  num- 
ber of  studente  is  increasing.  The 
commencement  exercises  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  August.  The  Baccalaure- 
ate degree  was  conferred  upon  fifleen 
graduates,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  thirteen.  The  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  the  Rev. 
Joel  Byington,  of  Chazy,  N.  Y. ;  lion. 
Derastus  Worcester,  of  Middlebury ,  and 
Pierpoint  Isham,  Esq.  of  Bennington  ; 
and  the  decree  of  LL.  D.  upon  J.  Bi- 
chusteth  Williams,  Esq.  of  Shrewsbuiv, 
England;  and  on  Professor  James  L. 
Kingsley,  of  Yale  College.  The  lit- 
erary exercises  consisted  of  an  ora^ 
tion  before  the  Beneficent  Society*  and 
orations  and  a  poem  before  the  Philomap 
thesian  Society. 

Military  AcAnsMT,  Norwich,  Vt. 
The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Amer* 
ican.  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military 
Academy,  was  celebrated  on  the  5th  of 
Septemlwr.  The  exercise  consisted, 
besides  the  usual  devotional  services,  of 
an  address  upon  the  subject  of  Educap 
tion,  by  W.  T.  H.  Seymour,  of  Hart- 
ford, eft.  Mr.  Seymour  was  followed 
by  Capt.  Partridge,  the  Princioal  of  the 
institution,  who  was  listened  to,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  attention,  upon 
the  same  subject.    '  After  steting  the 

Eeat  objects  of  education,  and  estafc* 
hing  the  principle,  that  every  nation 
or  community  should  have  a  system  of 
education,  suited  to  the  genius  and 
character  of  its  institutions,  -and  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  wants  and  supply  the 
demands  of  iU  citizens, — he  applied 
this  principle  to  our  -own  country. — 
When  speaking  of  education,  as  gen- 
erally conducted  in  the  United  States, 
Capt.  P.  illustrated  in  the  strongest  and 
most  conclusive  manner,  the  necessity 
of  ite  being  rendered  of  stiU  greater 
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practical  utility  to  all  ranks  of  our  eom- 
munity.  He  conceived  that  by  min- 
gling a  dne  degree  of  military  Knowl- 
edge in  the  education  of  the  American 
youth,  we  should  render  frequent  Militia 
trainings  and  standing  armies  unneces' 
»ary,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
exhibit  to  surrounding  nations  the  fact, 
that  in  peace  we  are  orepared  for  war ; 
"  that  insult  will  be  dangerous,  and  in- 
vasion impossible."  Capt  P.  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  his  views  upon 
the  various  topics  he  brought  forward  by 
frequent  and  conclusive  facts  drawn 
^om  the  histoiT  of  other  times. 

Hamilton  CTollsge,  Clinton,  N.  T. 
The  annual  conmiencement  of  this  In- 
stitution took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  September.  The  class  that  gradu- 
ated was  small.  The  degree  of  A.  B. 
was  conferred  on  nine  gentlemen  -,  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
eleven  gentlemen,  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege ;  the  honorarv  degree  of  A.  M. " 
was  conferred  on  three  or  four  gentle- 
men ;  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  confer- 
red on  the  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley,  of 


GranyiUe,  Maaa.  SeYenteen  yooag 
gentlemen  were  examined  for  admis- 
sion, the  day  previous. 

KsNYON  C01.LSGS,  Gambler,' ^Ohio. 
The  agents  of  Kenvon  College  are 
now  designing  to  make  an  appUcation 
to  the  friends  of  learning  in  oehalf  of 
that  Institution.  The  object  of  this 
Institution  is  to  afford  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  education  on  the  lowest  possi- 
ble terms.  The  expenses  now  oesig- 
nated,  are  as  follows  : — Collegiate  De- 

rnent,  per  year,  $70 — Academic, 
Theological,  50.  This  sum  in- 
cludes every  expense  except  books  and 
clothing.  The  Institutioo  has  elicited 
a  very  general  and  lively  interest,  and 
promises  to  become  extensively  useful 
to  the  western  states,  and  the  country 
in  general.  The  buildings  are  yet, 
however,  very  incomplete,  and  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  and  pressing  applicants  for 
admission.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
its  benevolent  and  noble  purposes,  the 
Institution  yet  rests  upon  the  patronage 
of  the  community. 
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Savages,  Ac.  Capt.  Morrell,  of  the 
Antarctic,  lately  arrived  in  New-Tork, 
with  two  savages,  taken  from  an  island 
discovered  by  him  in  the  Sou&em 
Ocean,  and  named  Massacre  Island, 
from  the  fact  that  thirteen  of  his  crew 
were  killed  by  the  natives.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr.  Pascalis,  of  New- 
York,  to  the  editors  of  the  Evening 
Post,  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  tne  cannibals,  and  the  voyage  of 
Captain  Morrell. 

*'  Of  these  antipodean  human  beings 
we  doubt  not  but  their  natural  descent 
is  from  the  African  race,  perhaps  very 
anciently  transplanted  into  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  at  least,  to 
the  land  of  New  Guinea.  We  have 
long  ago  assigned  the  characteristic  and 
exclusive  attributes  of  the  black  race  ; 
the  first  is  their  color,  the  second  the 
crisoed  hair,  and  the  third  the  insertion 
of  the  leg  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the 
foot,  which  is  thereby  flat  and  supports 
the  body  better  on  sandy  grounds,  than 
if  it  was  arched  as  in  our  own  forms; 
and  consequently  leaves  behind  a  much 
protruding  heel,  a  mal-conformation 
never  to  be  seen  in  the  white  races. 


The  black  color  of  the  skin  results  from 
a  carbonaceous  deposite  upon  the  mu- 
cous tissue  under  tne  cuticle.  This  de- 
posite is  thus  made  on  the  skin  as  a  non- 
conductor of  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
and  equatorial  regions  which,  above  one 
hundred  degrees,  could  not  long  pre- 
serve life  or  prevent  the  decomposition 
of  the  circulating  fluids.  This  deposite 
is  made  for  other  human  races  in  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  is  immediate- 
ly elicited  by  expiration,  as  a  carbonic 
acid  gas  !  Hence  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
breatn  of  the  black  is  not  so  oflTensive  as 
that  of  the  white,  while  their  cutaneous 
emanations  are  particularly  fcetid  and 
sometimes  intolerable  to  our  senses. 
The  black  pigment  of  the  negroes  can 
be  erased  trom  their  skin  by  wounds, 
by  ulcers,  by  blisters,  and  cannot  after- 
wards be  restored.  The  present  savages, 
however,  are  not  so  intensely  black  as 
our  Atlantic  black  races,  the  unmixed 
generations  of  which  among  us,  makes 
them,  in  the  course  of  time,  clearer  by 
paler  and  lighter  shades  than  their  ori- 
ginal color.  As  for  the  crisped  hair  of 
our  visiters,  it  is  unquestionably  an  en- 
tire and  genuine  characteristic,  especial- 
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ly  in  these  two  savages.  The  older 
body  o£  the  two  has  teeth  very  regular 
and  Boand,  and  a  muscular  form,  of  re- 
markable  perfection  and  portly  aspect. 
By  these,  as  much  as  by  his  numerous 
tatooings  on  the  hmbs,  chest,  and 
shoulders,  by  his  various  ornaments  on 
the  arm,  wrist  and  ears,  of  rings  of 
bones,  shells  and  metals,  he  most  pro- 
bably appertains  to  a  commanding  rank 
and  authority  among  his  natives. 

Besides  me  numerous  objects  of 
curiosity  which  Captain  Morrell  has 
imported  with  his  war  prisoners,  taken 
up  in  the  watery  frave,  implements  of 
war,  ofiensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
axes,  daggers,  arrows,  armor  or  cuiras- 
ses curiously  wrought  with  vegetable 
materials,  we  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  an  object  of  natural  history, 
rarely  to  be  seen,  and  which  was  many 
years  ago  deposited  in  Scudder*s  Ameri- 
can Museum.  It  is  that  moUusca  from  the 
India  Seas,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  French  name  bouche  de 
mer  (a  nice  morsel  from  the  sea.)  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  the  celebrated 
Cuvier  calls  it  Gagteropedapubmontfera, 
It  is  abundantly  gathered  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  gathered 
especiallv  for  the  Chinese  market, 
where  tnis  comestible  commands  a 
great  price,  perhaps  as  much  as  their 
much  talked  of  bird^s  nests,  which  pro- 
bably are  wholly  made  up  of  the  gela- 
tinous matter  picked  up  oy  them  from 
the  body  of  these  moUuscas.  They 
have  no  shell,  no  legs^  nor  any  ppoim- 
nent  part  except  an  absorbing  and  an 
exeretoryf  opposite  organs  ;  but  by 
their  elastic  rings  like  caterpillars  or 
worms,  they  creep  in  shallow  waters,  in 
which,  when  low,  they  can  be  seen  by 
a  kind  of  swallow,  the  sharp  bill  of 
which,  inserted  in  the  soft  animaJ, 
draws  a  gummy  and  filamentous  sub- 
stance, which,  by  drying,  can  be 
wrought  into  the  'solid  walls  of  their 
nest.  Hence  the  name  of  gasteropoda 
puImoTitfera.  This  molluscs  is  oblong, 
from  three  to  four  and  five  inches  long, 
roundish,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick.  By  dicing,  they  grow  very  hard, 
and  remain  incomiptib^,  when  again 
they  may  be  softened  and  dresseo  for 
eating.  We  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Morrell  for  two  large  Bouche  de  mer  of 
which  we  think  to  be  able  to  make  a 
delightful  dish. 

We  could  not  pass  over  the  subject 
of  the  natives  of  Massacre  Island, 
without  noticing  the  oersevering  cour- 
age and  presence  or  mind  of  Captain 
Aforrell,  throu^  so  lon^  and  disastrous 
an  enterprize,  Trom  which  he  escaped 


at  least  with  honor  and  with  the  noils 
of  the  enemy.  He  went  from  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands  to  the  Zealands ; 
thence  to  Manilla,  recognizing  many 
known  or  unknown  groups  of  islands — 
thence  to  the  Feyjoo  group,  much  visit- 
ed by  Americans  for  Tortoise,  Bouche 
le  mer  and  Sandal  wood.  He  made  no 
cargo  yet,  but  he  surveyed  an  immense 
tract  of  the  Pacific  a^ain — saw  new 
islands  and  savages,  until  he  discovered 
a  remarkable  group  of  groups ^  encircled 
by  reefs  of  rocks  and  shoals  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  circumference, 
which  presented  to  him  but  three  safe 
avenues  into  it,  and '  therein  are  the 
Massacre  Islands. 

Of  his  third  visit  to  Manilla,  to  take 
reinforcements  and  avenge  the  disas- 
ters which  he  had  suffered  amons  this 
inhospitable  people,  of  the  loss  of  thir- 
teen men,  after  which  he  purcliased  the 
whole  island  from  the  chiefs,  after  his 
more  successful  expedition  to  Maaucre 
Island,  and  his  capture  of  two  men 
whom  he  saved  from  drowning,  with 
an  incomplete  cargo,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  observe,  except  his  patient  for- 
titude of  wading  through  great  dangers, 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  with  that  of 
hunanitj  and  of  general  utility. 

The  individuals  are  from  different 
islands,  and  unable  to  hold  any  com- 
munications with  each  other.  The 
New- York  Courier  says—"  Whilst  in 
a  plain,  almost  unfurnished  room  at 
Tammany  Hall,  these  men  evinced 
siffns  of  great  timidity.  When  remov- 
ea  to  the  Museum,  they  were  evidently 
more  alarmed.  The  wax  figures  there, 
seemed  particularly  to  have  inspired 
them  with  apprehensions  ;  and  it  is 
believed  thev  had  imbibed  an  idea,  that 
they  themselves  would  be  converted  in- 
to wax.  The  proprietor  of  the  Museum 
endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er, to  remove  their  fears.  He  melted 
wax  and  painted  it  in  their  presence, 
but  it  seems  to  have  produced  but  little 
effect.  In  the  course  of  Tuesday,  a 
uniform  company  passed  by,  and  some 
of  the  members  came  into  {he  Museum. 
On  seeing  them  and  their  muskets,  the 
younger  savitfe  -endeavored  to  seize  his 
war  club,  ana  shewed,  either  a  deter- 
nation  to  fi^ht,  or  die  like  a  warrior. 
Though  pacified,  his  fears  remained,  ibr 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  escaped  from 
the  house  of  Captain  Morrell,  at  an 
early  hour.  Before  the  family  were 
up,  he  went  down  stairs  into  the  kitch- 
en, from  thence  into  the  yard,  and  leaped 
over  the  fence. 

He  was  discovered  at  Greenwich,  af- 
ter wandering  about  the  city  several  days. 
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8slf-Deoapitatioh.  W«  find  the 
fbllowing  curious  anecdote  in  Natural 
History,  in  Mr.  FeatherBtonhauflrh's 
Journal  of  Geology,  and  Natural  Sci- 
ence, communicated  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  great  experience  in  apiaries. 

A  l&Tffe  humble-bee,  strayed  near  to 
one  of  nis  hives,  and  alighted  near  the 
entrance.  Instantly  he  was  attacked 
by  mat  numbers  of  bees.  One  of  them 
seeking  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
lodging  his  sting  under  one  of  the  rings 
of  ue  humble-Me  made  a  fierce  blow ; 
but  the  sting  striking  upon  the  hard  and 
bright  corslet,  glanced  off;  and  as  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  bee  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing, to  bend  the  head  towards  the  tail, 
the  sting,  upon  this  occasion,  entered 
deeply  into  its  own  head.  After  many 
powerful  exertions  to  extricate  it,  at 
length  the  entire  head  came  off,  and 
remained  attached  to  the  tail.  The  in- 
sect now  gravely  with  its  feelers,  began 
to  paw  about  his  neck,  as  if  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had 
occurred  to  it,  spinning  round,  and  feel- 
ing, and  then  stopping  for  a  while.  In 
alMut  twenty  minutes  the  insect  was 
exhausted  and  died.  ' 


'<  N.  K.  SrsTKV  or  AR&AVOKMKjrr.'* 
Ftom  the  same  work  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing.— "  A  naturalist,  travelliBg  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylrania,  stopped  at 
a  very  neat,  clean  taTcm,  and  was 
a^^reeably  surprised  to  find  the  chimner 
pieces,  cupboards,  &c.  crowded  with 
specimens  of  minerals,  and  fbasils,  each 
of  them  haying  a  label  with  N.  K.  on 
it.  Puzxled  by  these  letters,  he  sought 
for  information  of  a  smart^lookinff  wo- 
man, who  was  the  landlady.  She  in- 
formed him  that  her  nephew,  who  was 
Sne  to  Kentucky,  was  the  owner  of 
sse  specimens,  and  that  he  had  pasted 
some  long  names  upon  them,  he  had 
learned  from  the  doctors  in  Philadelphia; 
but  they  were  so  hard  to  pronounce 
when  her  neighbors  asked  her  questioos 
about  them,  that  she  had  taken  them 
off,  and  put  N.  K.  upon  eyery  one  of 
diem.  The  naturalist  aasentinsp  to  all 
this,  asked  her  the  meaning  of  N.  K. 
<'  So  you  donH  know  what  the  meaning 
of  N.  K.  is?"  said  she.  "Upon  my 
word,  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  he  re- 
pUed.  "  Well,"  said  she,  « I  thought 
the  PMIadelphians  knowed  eyery  thing ; 
howeyer  if  you  don't  know,  I'll  tell  you ; 
N.  K.  means  '  Nayteml  Kurossitys.*  '* 


DEATHS, 


AND   OBITUARY   NOTICES    OP   PERSONS   LATELY   DECEASED. 


In  PortlAnd,  Me.  Mr.  Aakoiv  Chambkrlih.s 
nsvoIuUonaiy  pensioner,  ased  79  yean;  Mr. 
William  Haitsb,  a  reToliitUHiaiy  patriot,  aged 
76yean. 

In  Waldoboro',  Me.  Hon.  Benjamin  Brow  it, 
formerly  member  in  Coneress  from  Lincoln 
District. 

In  Augusta,  Me.  Mrs.  Makt  TAPrAn,  widow 
of  tbe  late  Bev.  David  Tappan,  D.  D.  Profesaor 
of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  aged  79. 

In  Fnraonsfield.  Me.  Malor  Samuxl  Psasb,  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  ageil  77. 

In  HoUis.  N.  U.  Rev.  Bimok  Lookb,  aged  79. 

In  Greenland,  N.  H.  Col.  Gsoaos  Wssu, 
aged  71. 

la  SoBMrsworth,  N.  H.  tbe  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Roberts,  uad  94. 

InTbetford,  Vt.  Dea.  Lbti  Lawksitcb,  in 
tbe  7Sd  year  of  his  age.  A  soldier  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  BaBKAan  FiTspATmioK,  aged 
59,  President  of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society. 

CapL  FKAitcit  GBBcrr,  aged  81,  an  officer  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army. 

In  Bingham,  Ms.  Mr.  JoirAXHAit  Thaxtbb, 
B«ed90. 

In  Newburvport,  Ms.  Hon.  Wm.  Stbvmak, 
fonnerly  of  Lancaster,  Ms.  aged  66.  For  a 
number  of  yean  he  held  a  hi^ly  respecUble 
rank,  and  ea^ed  an  extensive  pmcUcc  at  the 


bar  of  the  County  of  Worcester.  He  reprs* 
sented,  first  the  ^ace  of  his  reaideace  in  the 
General  Court  of  the  State,  and  afterwards 
Worcester  North  Diatrict  hi  Congress,  for  five 
successive  years.  He  was  subeeqoeBtly,  for 
several  years,  Cleric  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  Worcester. 

In  Worcesler,  Ms.  Dea.'*  Uosas  L.  Moaua, 
aged  50.  A  man  of  great  mechanical  infenoity , 
to  whom  the  countrv  is  indebted  Itar  seven! 
useftil  inventions,  tie  was  the  pcojeOar  and 
principal  manager  of  the  extensive  cutlery  e»- 
tabliahment  in  that  town,  which  ia  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  the  kind  ia  the  United  States. 

In  Hadley,  Ms.  Mr.  Sbtb  Claxk,  aged  68,  a 
levcSutionary  pensioner. 

In  Springneld,  Ms.  Joratmah  Dwiort,  Esq. 
aged  88.  He  waa  bora  ia  Halifhz,  N.  S.  in 
June,  1743.  He  was  the  oldest  man  in  thai 
town,  and  the  patriarch  of  an  extensive  Omily. 

In  New-York,  Dr.  Samubl  L.  Mitchill, 
aged  68.  The  New-York  Comsnertial  Adverti- 
ser says— He  was  a  man  who  with  wondeifal 
fkculty  itf  retention,  and  untiring  indasiry,  had 
accumulated  more  knowledge  as  to  (hcta,  books 
and  natoxal  hietoiy,thaa^nM)alHMa,  hosrever 
celebrated,  of  this,  or  any  other  age.  There 
were  fbw  subjects  on  which  he  coold  aot  flir- 
nlsh  such  information  as  would  lead  tbe  ianpiir- 
cr  aright  in  his  reaearchee.     Ue  enlarged  the 
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boundaries  of  dkcovan'  In  natural  acknce,  and 
■timalated  and  aaaisted  all  who  were  pursuing 
the  same  objects.  He  was  for  a  great  number 
of  years  orofessor  of  Tarioas  branches  in  the 
College  oL  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  was 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  His  labors  are  dispersed 
in  many  volumes.  Manv  cabinets  are  enriched 
by  his  collections  j  and  there  are  few  philo- 
sophical societies  of  note  in  the  world,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  member.  He  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  of  this  state  soon  after  the  rev- 
olution, and  was  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Con- 
cress,  and  the  colleague  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 
His  acquaintance  with  history,  and  with  civil 
and  international  law,  was  extensive  and  ac- 
corate.  There  was  amiable  simplicity  in  bis 
character,  connected  with  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  acquisitions,  which  was  confounded 
with  vulgar  vanity  only  by  the  vulsar  mind. 
He  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  science ; 
and  science  must  regret  his  loss.  He  was  bur- 
ied with  many  marks  of  public  respect. 

In  Elizabethtown,  New-Jersey »  on  the  7tb  of 
September,  Ca^t.  Craut  Dk  Hart,  of  tlie  army 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  nge. 
He  entered  the  service  in  1775,  at  an  early  a^e, 
as  an  ensign  in  the  first  New4ersey  Regiment, 
and  continued  it  to  the  end  of  the  war,  during 
which  time  he  served  In  the  first  caoipaiini  in 
Canada — was  engaaed  in  the  battles  of  the 
Bboit  Hills,  Springfield,  Monmouth,  Brandy- 
wine,  and  Germantown.  He  was  also  with 
General  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  and  with  General  Lafayette  in  his 
campaign  against  Lord  Comwallis  in  Virginia, 
and  at  the  sie^e  of  York,  which  terminated  the 
contest. 

In  WUkesbarre.  Pa.  Gxorgk  D£N!vi»oit,  Esq. 
in  the  4M  year  oi  his  age.  As  soon  as  he  had 
emerged  from  his  minoritv  he  was  appointed 
RegiMer  and  Recorder  or  the  county — which 
ofllces  he  held  until  called  to  a  seat  in  the  state 
legislature— from  which  he  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  District  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years  In  succession.  After  a 
recess  of  a  short  period,  he  was  a«ain  elected 
to  the  Assembly,  and  continued  a  member 
antU  his  death. 

At  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Hon.  William  Jorrss. 
lata  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  ana 
IbnoerUr  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 

At  union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Vimnia,  September  3d,  Rev. 
JoHS  H.  Rics,  D.  D.,  President  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  well  known  throughout  the  country 
as  a  scholar  and  a  divine.  He  was  bom  on  the 
96th  of  November,  1777,  and  was  consequently 
54  years  of  age. 

In  Kanawha  coonty,  Virginia,  CapC  Samuel 
WAiHiNOToif ,  a  nephew  and  one  of  the  legatees 
of  Gen.  George  Washington,  aged  about  GO. 

In  Charleston,  S.  C.  Jonif  Robertsoi*,  Esq. 
aged  69,  for  many  yean  Navy  Agent  on  that 


Near  Louisville,  Ken.  M^)or  Asnaa  FiaLo, 
aped  71.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  adventur- 
ers to  Kentucky,  and  at  the  time  he  landed  at 
Looisville,  the  pcmulation  of  the  State  did  not, 
perhaps,  exceed  SiM) }  but  he  lived  to  see  that 
■mall  number  augment  to  600,000.  and  a  city  of 
19.000  on  the  ground  then  occupied  by  an  incon- 
siderable fort,  surrounded  by  an  impervious 
caaebrake. 

In  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Hon.  Jamxs  Shields, 
a  member  of  the  last  Congress. 


At  St.  I«nnis,  Mo.  Srs!«cKa  Psmi,  aged 
about  39,  member  of  Congress  from  that  stat<*. 
He  fell  in  a  duel  with  M^or  Thomas  Biddle,  on 
the  aeth  of  Aucust. 

Also,  M^jor  Thomai  Biddls,  aged  41.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war.  Major  Blddle  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  served  as  Captain  of  the  artillery 
during  the  severe  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
on  the  northern  frontiers.  He  was  in  a  regi- 
ment under  the  command  of  Gen.  Scott,  and 
acted  a  distinguished  part  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
George.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
of  Chippeway,  a  picket  guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  another  officer  had  been,  routed  and 
were  running  awav,  when  tliey  were  rallied 
and  led  back  to  their  post  bv  Capt.  Biddle,  in  a 
way  which  elicited  the  marked  applause  of  the 
Commanding  General.  At  the  battle  ofLun- 
dy's  Lane,  one  of  the  roost  murderous  conflicts 
of  modern  times,  he  particularly  dlstingubhed 
himself,  by  bringing  off  the  field  the  only  piece 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  which  was  retained  by 
the  Americans,  as  a  trophy  of  the  hard  fought 
battle.  The  identical  piece  is  now,  we  believe, 
preserved  st  Washington,  bearing  an  appropri- 
ate inscription  commemoiative  of  the  gallant- 
ry  of  its  captor.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  and 
auring  the  meaiorable  period  of  gloom  and  des- 
pondency, Capt.  Biddle  rendered  himself  as 
conspicuous  for  his  persevering  firmness  and 
fortitude  while  shut  up  in  the  mrtreas  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  and  exasperated  foe,  as 
he  hod  formerly  done  for  his  active  and  ener- 
getic courage.  His  companions  in  arms  still  re- 
member, uid  delight  to  commemmorate,  the 
efficiency  of  his  services  at  that  critical  period. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Capt.  Biddle 
was  breveted  with  the  rank  or  Major,  which 
mnk  he  held,  together  with  tlie  office  of  Pay- 
master in  the  United  States  Army,  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  Mi^or  Biddle  removed  to  St. 
Louis  many  years  since,  and  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered one  of  its  most  active,  intelligent  and 
enterprising  citizens.  Promot  and  decided  in 
his  conclusions,  and  Justly  relying  on  the  con- 
victions of  his  own  judgement,  if  he  sometimes 
erred,  it  was  the  lot  of  humanil^ ;  and  few  men 
could  lay  claim  to  more  originality  of  character 
and  vigor  of  intellect  than  he.  To  his  honor  as 
a  soldier  and  his  fidelity  as  a  friend,  his  numer- 
ous surviving  acquaintances  can  testify ;  and 
to  his  devotion  as  a  husband,  the  sorrows  of  a 
heart-broken  widow  bear  melancholy  evidence. 

In  Jackson  Connty,  Michigan,  Noah  Ska- 
maw,  aged  100  years,  4  weeks.  He  was  bom  In 
Swansey,  Mass.  and  until  his  97th  year,  hfe 
health  was  but  little  constitutionally  Impaired. 
At  that  time  an  attack  of  ihe  ague  made  him 
considerably  deaf,  and  his  other  Infirmities 
seemed  to  have  originated  more  ttom  that,  than 
exclusive  old  age.  Until  then,  his  memory  was 
retentive,  and  even  till  a  short  time  before  his 
Illness,  he  referred  to  the  prominent  events  that 
had  fldlen  under  his  observation  with  much 
clearness.  Eleven  months  before  his  dissoln- 
tion,  he  emigrated  to  Michigan,  a  distance  of 
500  miles  ftom  his  residence,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  becoming  In  his  ad-« 
vanced  years  one  of  the  pioneers  of  improve- 
ment in  the  West.  His  wife  died  six  years 
since,  and  90  years.  His  eldest  brother  who 
died  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.  aged  104  years  and  7 
months,  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  untQ  he  bad  completed  bis 
hundredth  year. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS    III   PRESS. 

Munroe  tt  Franeto,  Boiitoii,  have  in  ^rem,-— 

The  Ameriean  6iri*a  Book,  or  Occupations  for 

Play  Houn.    By  Miss  Leslie,  author  of  the 


«•  Youni  Americaiii,"  "  Mirror,"  "  Stories  for 
Emma,"  k.e.  "  The  apoila  of  children  satisfy 
the  child."    With  New  Illustrations  expressly 


for  the  workt  designed  by  the  Author,  and  en- 
mved  by  Anderson.— Paul  Pry*s  Letters  ftom 
London  to  his  brother  in  Boston,  civing  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  English  Metropolis.— 
Paul  Pry's  Letters  fVom  England  to  his  Brother 
Edward,  relating  his  travels  through  the  British 
Isles.- The  Cook*s  Own  Book  :  a  complete 
Culinary  Encyclopedia ;  comprehending  all  the 
rNreipts  for  clicking  meats,  fish,  and  fowl,  and 
for  composing  every  eminent  kind  of  soup, 
pastry,  preserves,  and  essences,  that  have  been 
published  or  invented  during  the  last  twenty 
years  :  particularly  those  in  the  "  Cook's  Ora- 
cle," "  Cook's  Dictionary."  and  other  systems 
of  domestic  economy  :  with  numerous  original 
receipu,  directions  for  carving,  ace.  &e.  By  an 
American  Housekeeper.  The  whole  alpha- 
betically arranged.— Hints  to  Infant  School 
Teachers,  in  discoundng  upon  the  Texts  of 
Scripture  hung  round  their  rooms.  By  the 
Author  of  Bible  Stories.— Cards  of  Boston, 
comprising  a  variety  of  fkcts  and  descriptions 
relative  to  that  city  in  past  and  present  times  : 
so  arranged  as  to  form  an  instructive  and 
amusing  game  for  young  people.  By  Miss 
Leslie. 

F.  Jenks,  Boston,  has  in  press— The  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  including  a  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  James  Boswell, 
Esq  A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Addi- 
tions and  Notes,  by  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.  Also,  with  Notes,  &,c.  by  Walter 
ScoU,  by  Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Malone, 
Seattle,  Burney,  &c.  4bc.— To  match  the  Life, 
Johnson's  Works,  complete,  to  be  accurately 

Erinted  (Vom  the  latest  and  AillestLondon  edition. 
urder*s  Oriental  Customs,  applied  to  the  Illus- 
timtion  of  Scripture. 

Charles  8.  Francis,  New-York,  and  Munroe 
J&  Francis,  Boston— The  Principles  of  Mid- 
wifery ■,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  By  John  Bums,  C.  M.  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Glasgow.  From  the  seventh  Lnn- 
don  edition,  enlarged,  with  improvements  and 
notes  by  T.  C.  James,  M.  D.  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University. 

WORKS    PUBLISHED. 

Monroe  k.  Francis,  Boston,  have  just  pub- 
lished—New Editions  of  The  Polite  Present,  or 
Manual  of  Good  Manners  ;  a  book  for  Boys.— 
Pri\*ate  Hours,  by  the  Author  of  "  Conversa- 
tions on  Common  Things."— The  Child's  Own 
Book,  or  Sfielling  and  Beading,  iUustrated  by 
numerous  Figures.— The  Knapsack,  by  Miss 
'  Edgewoith.— Orphan  Henr>',  or  the  Sure  Road 
to  Wealth  and  ilappiness.  By  Elissabeth  Anne 
Sm>the.— Short  Stories,  written  by  a  Lady  to 
amuse  a  Young  Friend.-The  Boston  Picture 
Books,  or  IS  Presents  fur  Infiints.— Complete 
Seu  of  Lessons  on  Cards  for  Infant  Schools, 
consisting  of  100  Lessons  of  every  variety,  on 
50  Boards.— A  Treatise  on  Penpective,  No.  1. 
[The  whole  work  wUl  be  in  five  or  six  num- 
bers, and  embrace  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  manner  of  drawing  objects,  the 
constructive  lines  of  which  are  in  every  possi- 
ble direction  with  respect  to  the  perepeaive 
plane.  Shadows  thrown  by  the  sun  and  by  a 
candle.  Reflections  flrom  the  surfhce  of  water, 
of  ol^ecti  at  diflbrent  heifdits  and  distances 
from  tiie  water  i  and  practical  observations.] 
Price  37  centfi  a  number. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
Carey  k.  Lea,  Philad.,  have  recently  noblish- 
ed— Lessons  on  Things  intended  to  improre 
Children  in  the  practke  of  Observation,  Re- 
flection, and  Descriptions  on  the  Synem  of  Pe»- 
taloxzi.  Edited  by  John  Frost,  A.  H.  1  voL 
18mo.— Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  PhDo- 
sophy.  General  and  Medical,  explained  Inde- 
pendently of  Technical  mathematics,  and  con- 
taining New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sog- 
gestions.  By  Neil  Amott,  M.  D.  Second 
American  from  the  fourth  London  edition, 
with  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  Dw — A  com- 

Elete  Treatise  on  the  Genden  of  French  Noons, 
y  A.  Bolman.— A  Book  of  the  French  Verbs, 
wherein  the  model  Verbs,  and  several  of  ibe 
most  dlflicult  are  congregated  aArmatively. 
negatively,  interrogatively,  and  negatively  aad 
interrogatively,  widi  numerous  notes  and  direc- 
tions, to  which  is  added,  a  complete  List  of  all 
the  Irregular  Verbs.  By  A.  Bolmar.— An  E»- 
say  upon  the  Nature  ana  Sonreea  of  the  Mala- 
ria, or  Noxious  Miasma,  by  Charies  Caldwell, 
M.  D. — Brouasals  on  Chronic  Infianunations. 
Translated  from  the  French,  in  3  volsw — By  the 
same  Author,  A  Treatise  on  Physiolof^y,  ap- 

eied  to  Pathology.  Translated  by  John  BeU, 
.  D.  and  R.  La  Roche,  M.  D.  third  edition, 
with  additions.— Chemical  Manipalation.  In- 
struction to  Students  on  the  Methods  of  Per- 
fmning  Experiments  of  Demonstration  or  Re- 
seareh,  with  accuracy  and  success.  By  Mi- 
chael Faraday,  F.R.S.  Pirrt  American  from  the 
second  London  edition,  with  additions  by  J. 
K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.— American  Dtspensator)-, 
eighth  Edition,  Improved  and  greatly  enlarged. 
By  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1  vol.  Svou — Dewees 
on  the  Diseases.  Third  edition,  with  additions. 
In  8vo.— The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  No.  XVI.  for  August,  1831.— Gifasoo's 
Surgery,  third  edition  improved  and  ealaxf^. 
8  vols.  8vo.— The  Anatomy,  Pbysiolocy,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Teeth.  By  Thomas  Bell,  F. 
R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  Ac.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  plates, 
second  American  edition.— Pamna  cmi  Ana- 
tomical Preparations,  8vo.  with  plates.— Ency- 
clopedia Americana,  Vol.  7th  ;  a  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences.  Lheratnre,  HisCory, 
and  Politics  ;  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  and  including  a  copious  CoUectionof 
Articles  in  American  Biography.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German  Cnn- 
versations  Lexicon.  Edited  by  Dr.  Francis 
i«iber,  assisted  by  Edward  Wig|les;wonh, 
Esq.  This  work  will  be  completed  m  twelve 
tarpie  octavo  volumes,  price  two  doUan  and  a 
half  each,  strongly  bound  in  clothe— Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets, 
for  the  use  of  Young  Penons  at  School  or  Col- 
lege. Contents  of  Part  I.  General  Introduc- 
tion i  Homeric  Gloestions  ;  Life  of  Homer ; 
Iliad  j  Odyssey  ;  Margites  -y  Batrachomyoma- 
chia  ;  Hymns ;  Hesiod— by  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge.— The  American  duarteriy  Revisw, 
No.  Id— Geogrephia  Classlca  -,  a  Sketch  of  .An- 
cient Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schoola.  In 
Bvo.— Dr.  iJirdner's  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  6, 
being  the  9d  vol.  of  Sir  James  Mackliito«h*s 
History  of  Enjriand,  ISmo.— The  Atlantic 
Souvenir,  for  ISS,  with  nnmeroas  plates  by 
the  first  aitiscs.— Atttobiooaphy  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  being  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Cabinet  BMcty. 
— Menioin  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  aa  Ameri- 
can, in  1  vol.  8vo.— History  of  France  by  Eyre 
Evan  Crome,  vols.  1  and  a,  being  the  7Ih  and 
8th  vols,  of  Laidner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.— 
I^ardner's  Mechanioe,  being  the  9ih  voL  of 
Lardner*a  Cabinet  Cyrlopopdia. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  and  principles  is  presented  to  the 
public  in  compliance  with  numerous  solicitations. 

N.  Webster. 

When  I  wu  in  Exiffland,  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Lee,  profeeior  of  Arabic,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  settle  some  points 
in  the  En^rliBh  language,  in  which  the  practice  of  respectable  writers  and  speak- 
ers is  di^rent,  by  means  of  a  convention  of  gentlemen  of  distinguished  erudi- 
tion. Dr.  Lee  replied,  that  no  gentlemen  womd  undertake  such  a  project,  as  it 
would  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  arrogance.  Notwithstanding  this  objection, 
I  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copj. 

Cambridge,  December  20, 1824. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

As  I  hare  crossed  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a 
Dictionary  of  our  language,  it  would  be  very  grati^ring  to  me,  and  to  my  coun- 
trymen, and,  I  think,  by  no  means  useless  m  Englana,  to  settle,  by  the  united 
cpinions  of  learned  men,  some  points  in  pronunciation,  orthography^  and  construc- 
tion, in  which  the  practice  of  grood  writers  and  speakers,  is  not  uniform,  either  in 
England,  or  the  United  States.  The  English  language  is  the  language  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  that  as  far  as  the  people  have  the  same  thinss, 
and  the  same  ideas,  the  words  to  express  them  should  remain  the  same,  liie 
diversities  of  language  among  men  may  be  considered  as  a  curse ;  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  commerce,  religion,  and  the  social  interests  of  men, 
have  to  encounter. 

The  Enfflish  language  will  prevail  over  the  whole  of  North-America,  from  the 
latitude  of  25^  or  3tiP  north,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  population,  towards  the  North 
Pole ;  and,  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  population,  it  must,  within  two  cen- 
turies, be  sfioken  by  three  hundred  millions  or  people  on  that  continent.  If  we 
take  into  view  the  English  population  in  New-Holland,  and  other  lands  in  the 
south  and  east,  we  maj  fairly  suppose  that  in  two  centuries,  the  English  will  b« 
the  language  of  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Besides  this,  the  English  language  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  propaffating» 
sciences,  arts,  and  the  Christian  religion,  to  an  extent  probably  exceeding  that  <^ 
any  other  language.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  its  principles  shouKi  be  ad- 
justed, and  uniformity  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  established  and  preserved, 
aa  &r  as  the  nature  of  a  living  language  will  admit.  In  regard  to  the  great  bodj 
of  the  laagua^,  its  principles  are  now  settled  by  usage,  a^  are  uniform  in  this 
conntry,  and  m  the  United  States.  But  there  are  many  points  in  which  respecta- 
ble men  are  not  agreed  ;  and  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  fellow-citizens  that 
such  a  diversity  may  no  longer  exist. 

If  a  delegation  of  gentlemen  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
could  be  induced  to  meet  and  consult  on  this  subject,  either  in  Oxford  ox  Cam- 
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bridge  I  or  in  London,  I  would  meet  them  with  pleasure,  and  laj  before  them  such 
points  of  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  two  coontriea,  as  it  ia  desirable  U>  ad- 
just ;  and  the  gentlemen  would  consider  any  other  points  that  they  might  think 
It  expedient  to  determine.  I  would  also  lay  before  them  some  thoughts  on  a  plan 
for  correcting  the  evils  of  our  irregular  ortnographj,  without  the  use  of  any  new 
letters. 

I  know  that  the  decisions  of  such  a  collection  of  unauthorized  indiTiduals 
would  not  be  considered  as  binding  on  the  conununitj.  But  the  gentlemen 
would  disavow  any  intention  of  imposing  their  opinions  on  the  public,  as  authorita- 
tiye ;  they  would  offer  simply  their  opimons,  and  the  public  would  «till  be  at 
liberty  to  receive  or  reject  tnem.  But  whatever  cavils  might  be  made  at  fint, 
those  who  know  the  influence  of  men  of  distinguished  envfition  on  public  opin- 
ion, in  cases  of  a  literary  nature,  will  have  no  question  respecting  tne  ultimate 
success  of  such  a  project.  That  my  countrymen  would  generally  receive  the 
decisions  and  follow  them,  I  have  no  doubt. 

I  sincerely  wish,  Sir,  that  this  proposition  may  be  transmitted  to  some  gentle- 
man of  your  acquaintance  in  Oxford,  and  that  you  would  convene  withtlw  mas- 
ters and  professors  of  this  University,  on  the  subject. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Wkbstxr. 

Rufo.  Samuel  Lee,  D.  D, 

Dr.  Lee  informed  me  he  had  sent  the  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  profeasor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  but  I  received  no  answer.  The  subject,  however,  was 
mentioned  in  company  in  London,  when  a  gentleman  of  some  celebrity  in  Utera- 
ture,  remarked  that  such  a  convention  would  be  of  no  use,  as  no  two  penmis 
would  agree  in  opinion. 

When  I  first  announced  my  intention  to  compile  a  dictionuy  of  our  kngvam, 
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I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  the  South,  informing  me  that  gentl< 
acquaintance  disapproved  of  my  purpose  ;  and,  from  another  quarter,  I  ZBceiTed 
anonymous  letters  insulting  me  for  proposing  to  attempt  such  a  work.  In  tha 
prosecution  of  the  work,  T  experienceu  the  want  of  many  books,  which  my 
scanty  means  rendered  me  unable  to  procure  ;  no  patronage  of  any  Talne  ooold 
be  obtained  ;  and  no  aid  of  literary  men. 

In  such  circumstances,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  relying  wholly  on  my  own 
pecuniary  resources,  arising  from  the  sale  of  one  little  elementary  book,  which 
twenty  or  thirty  bookmakers  and  booksellers,  were  industriously  attempting  to 
banish  from  use.  In  the  manner  of  executing  the  dictionary,  I  was  left  witheot 
the  aid  of  other  men*s  opinions,  depending  entirely  on  my  own  judgment. 
When  the  work  was  put  to  the  press,  the  terms  of  science  were  subjected  to  the 
revision  of  other  gentlemen  ;  but  the  mun  body  of  the  work  was  printed  fifom 
the  first  copy  ;  my  acre  forbidding  me  to  revise  and  transcribe  it.  If,  therefore, 
I  have  not  accomplished  all  which  has  been  expected  or  desired,  the  pecuBar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  will,  in  the  minds  of  candid  men,  be  a  sufficient  apology. 
If  any  man,  with  the  same  means,  and  in  the  same  time,  can  do  more,  ami  do  it 
better,  let  him  make  the  attempt. 

On  beginning  tlie  dictionary,  one  of  the  first  discoveries  I  made  waji^  that  a  vast 
field  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinity  of  words,  their  primary  mgnifieation, 
and  the  connection  between  the  principal  languages  of  Aria  ana  Europe,  had 
never  been  surveyed  at  all,  or  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  I,  therefore, 
employed  about  ten  years  in  exploring  this  field,  and  composed  a  Synopsis  of 
principal  words  in  twenty  languages  ;  classing  the  words  according  to  their  radic- 
al  letters,  or  their  cognates ;  with  references  trom  words  in  one  language  to  words 
in  other  languages,  which,  having  the  like  radical  letters  and  signification,  may  pos- 
aibly  or  probably  be  allied  in  origin.  My  researches  into  these  subjects,  far  firomMing 
dry  and  irksome,  became  very  interesting,  from  the  frequent  discovery  of  facts 
which  were  new  to  me,  and  from  the  opening  prospect  mat  I  might  m  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  an  obscure  subject ;  illustrate  some  truths,  and  dissipate  some 
errors  in  philology.    The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  myself. 

Without  enumerating  the  benefits  of  this  mvestigation  in  detail,  it  may  be 
proper  to  specify  two  particulars.  One  is,  the  histori^  evidence  it  fumlabes  of 
the  origin,  connection  and  mictions  of  nations.  The  other  is,  the  aaeerCain- 
ment  of  the  primary  signification  of  radical  words,  and  the  physical  objects  or 
actions  from  which  the  terms  expressing  moral  and  abstract  tdeas  have  been 
derived. 
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On  the  fint  particular  I  would  observe ,  that  many  words  now  used  bv  some  or 
«U  the  nations  in  E«ro|>ey  which  are  of  Gothic  and  Teutonic  origin,  are  found  to  be 
common  words  in  Persia  to  this  day.  Such  tLre  father y  mother,  brother ,  daughter, 
the  yexb  bmdy  and  many  others.  We  know  that  migrations  of  men  hare  been  al- 
moet  uniformlj  firom  the  East ;  and  hence  we  in£r  with  certainty  that  our  an- 
cestors were  once  inhabitants  of  Persia ;  that  the  Gothic  and  Teutomc  tribes  had  a 
oommon  origin  with  the  Persians.  The  word  God  is  also  Persian,  but  not  found  in 
the  lnoguages  oi  Shem's  descendants. 

There  are  some  words  in  vulj^  use  which  afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  same 
Acts.  The  word  ehiuk,  which  is  used  in  calling  swine,  is  a  Persian  word,  signlQr- 
ing  a  hog.  Hence  the  name  toood^uk.  Our  farmers,  in  calling  cows,  utter  the 
word  kith  or  ho,  which  is  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  cow. 

By  means  of  language  also  we  trace  the  progress  or  course  of  migrations.  Thus 
the  promontory  Croffus,  in  Asia  Minor,  mentioned  by  Plinjf  ^b.  y.  xxvii.  is 
doubtless  the  Engliui  word  crag,  which  we  have  received  from  the  Welsh  ;  a 
Act  indicating  that  the  ancestors  of  that  nation  were  once  inhabitants  of  Cilicia. 
So  Ferga  in  Pamphylia,  is,  doubtless,  the  modern  word  berg  or  bergen. 

In  regard  to  the  second  particular,  it  may  be  observed,  that  etymological  re- 
searches are  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  the  primary  sense  of  nidicu  words. 
Words  used  to  express  moral  or  abstract  ideas,  have  their  origin  in  terms  first 
used  to  denote  physical  objects  or  action.  This  field  of  in<^uiry  has  yet  been 
•caicely  occupied ;  and  the  tittle  that  has  been  done  in  explonng  it  has  produced 
no  very  yalnid>le  information. 

An  example,  or  two,  will  show  the  importance  of  this  subject.  The  connec- 
tiim  between  the  moral  and  physical  sense  of  right  is  very  obvious.  In  a  physic- 
al sense,  right  signifies  straight,  as  a  right  line  ;  and  this,  .in  a  figurative  sense,  is 
strmgkt  in  morals.  But  the  Latin  verb  r^o,  whence  rectus,  signmes  to  rule,  gov- 
ern, ffttide,  and  this  implies  restraint,  llence  the  primary  sense  is  to  strain,  to 
Mrmi,  This  physical  action  makes  straight,  and  it  restrains,  in  governing. 
Hence  the  Latin  regio,  region.  If  this  word  was  first  applied  to  a  limit  or  border, 
the  sense  is,  the  utmost  stretch.  If  it  was  in  general,  extent  or  tract  of  countiy, 
still  the  sense  was  taken  firom  stretching,  extending.  All  this  is  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  But  let  any  person  look  at  Ainsworth's  explanation  of  the 
etymoloffy  of  regio,  and  observe  how  wild  and  improbable  are  his  opinions,  and 
those  ofthe  author  firom  whom  he  borrows  them. 

No  person  would,  without  examination,  suspect  the  word  dress,  in  the  sense  of 
putting  on  clothes,  or  of  preparing  food  for  the  table,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
dirigo,  rego,  and  that  the  primary  sense  is  to  make  straight.  Tet  this  is  certain. 
The  sense  of  straight,  gives  that  of  right,  and  from  this  is  derived  the  sense  of 
pveparing,  or  fitting  for  proper  use. 

I  was  formerly  imable  to  understand  the  connection  between  the  French  heure, 
an  hour,  and  heureux,  fortunate,  happy  ;  or  why  tide,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  should  be 
made  to  signify  tide  in  Engtish  ;  or  how  the  word  tempest  could  rationally  be  de- 
doeed  from  the  Latin  tempus,  time. 

These  and  a  thousand  similar  difficulties  vanish,  when  the  original  sense  of 
words,  and  the  manner  of  deducing  moral  from  physical  senses,  is  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

The  original  signification  of  hour,  heure,  is  time;  and  the  primary  sense  of  time,  is 
&  ftUing,  happening,  or  coming,  like  event  from  evenio.  The  original  sense 
of  happu  iaforttmaie,  or  lucky,  and  luck  is  that  which  comes  or  falls  to  us  ;  the 
word  being  used  in  a  good  sense.  So  happy  in  English,  is  from  happening,  from 
the  Welsh  hapiaw,  to  happen. 

A  similar  process  of  aerivation  is  found  in  the  words  tide  and  tempest.  Tid 
in  Saxon,  is  time,  that  which  comes  ;  in  English,  tide  is  a  coming  of  ihe  sea.  And 
here  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  «fa  in  Greek  is  primarily  time,  and  this  gives  the 
1  also  of  beauty  or  comeliness  ;  so  the  Saxon  tid,  time,  gives  tidy,  that  is,  sea- 
Je,  in  good  time,  hence  fit,  hence  neat.  So  Umpus  in  Latin,  dves  tempestivus, 
_,_^onable,  and  tempestas,  a  tempest,  from  the  original  sense  of  the  root,  to  come, 
lUlyOrmah.  So  ieCtde  in  English  retains  the  original  sense  of  the  radix,  to  fall, 
or  come  upon.    Let  these  examples  suffice  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Another  imporant  use  of  etymological  inquiries,  judiciously^  conducted,  is  to 
iUuetrate  the  a^nity  of  languages.  In  order  to  determine  the  identity  of  words 
in  different  languages,  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  are,  the  sameness  of  the 
xadieal  letters,  ana  the  sameness  of  signification.  But  such  is  the  aptitude  of 
men  to  vary  in  the  enunciation  of  sounds,  that  the  letters  of  one  language  are  in 
'  r  often  changed  into  their  cognates,  that  is,  different  letters  of  me  same 
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organs.  Thofl  b,  p,  /,  and  v,  being  all  formed  by  the  lips,  are  often  intexeiyuifed  ; 
as  are  d  and t  ;  g and  k;  s and  z  ;  I  and r  ;  the  latter,  however,  being  leas  fie^ 
qnent. 

But  man^  words  occur  in  our  language,  and  probably  in  all  others,  in  which 
such  alterations  of  orthography  have  taken  place,  that  their  identity  with  othen, 
cannot  be  known,  without  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  chan^, 
or  its  se Feral  steps.  Thus  we  could  not  determine  the  French  bras,  En^ish 
^ace,  to  be  derived  from  the  LaUu  braehiumf  without  knowing  that  bras  is  form- 
ed from  the  Spanish  brazo,  and  this  from  the  Italian  braceio;  the  letter  z  in  Span- 
ish, haying  formerljr  the  force  or  sound  of  c.  So  we  should  not  be  able  to  refer 
the  French  congi  to  ito  true  source,  unless  we  had  the  Italian  congedare,  to  give 
leave,  which  is  evidently  an  alteration  of  the  Latin  ameedo.  But  in  this  instance, 
we  have  additional  evidence  from  the  fact  that  the  Celtic  nations  oftan  lued  ^, 
where  the  Latins  used  e  ;  for  eedo  in  Welsh  is  gadaw .;  and  calo,  to  call,  is  galx. 

By  extensive  researches  we  obtain  another  advantage  ;  that  of  finding  the 
radix  and  primary  sense  of  words  which,  in  one  language,  ane  detached  from  their 
root.  Thus  bright  f  in  English,  is  unconnected  with  any  radix  now  existinf  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  ;  hut  uie  whole  fiunily,  stock  and  branches,  are  focMM  ia  the 


Ethiopic.  Bright  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  barak,  to  shine,  or  to  iUu 
written  in  Etiiopic  precisely  as  it  is  in  o«r  mother  toneue,  berkt  or  bearkt. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  learner  of  En^liA,  hi 
the  imperfection  and  anomalous  character  of  our  alphabet.  We  have  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven  distinct  sounds  and  articulations,  to  lepresent  which  wb  haye  no 
more  than  twenty-six  characters.  Of  course,  the  same  character  must  represent 
more  sounds  or  articulations  than  one.  In  addition  to  this,  different  letters  are, 
in  some  instances,  used  to  express  the  same  sound. 

Of  these  irregularities,  none  are  more  perplexing  than  the  use  of  c  as  a  close 
articulation,  like  kj  before  a,  o  and  u  ;  ana  as  the  sibilant  s  before  e,  %  and  y— 4he 
use  of  ^  as  a  close  palatal  articulation  before  a,  o  and  u  ;  and  sometimes  bmra  s 
and  t ;  wMle  in  other  words  it  has  a  compound  sound,  before  e  and  i,  like  J. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  perplexing  than  to  ji^ve  to  a  letter  one  name  or 
sound  by  iteelf,  and  another  name  or  sound  in  combination  with  other  letters  in 
words.  To  name  the  letter  c,  se,  and  then  to  give  it  the  power  of  ifc,  as  in  can, 
cope,  cupf  is  intolerably  absurd,  and  none  but  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  can  jusUy 
estimate  the  trouble,  perplexity  and  delay,  which  it  occasions  to  the  young 
learner. 

This  evil,  however,  admits  an  easy  remedy.  The  method  1  have  adopted  is,  to 
use  a  small  mark  across  the  e,  when  it  is  used  as  a  palatal  letter,  like  k,  before  s, 

0  and  u.  This  form  of  the  letter  is  called  ke.  Before  e,  i  and  y,  it  retains  its 
usual  form  and  name.  Thus  also  g  without  a  point,  I  call  by  the  sound  it  has  be- 
fore a,  making  it  a  palatal  letter  ;  but  with  a  point  over  it,  it  is  called  jse,  as  it 
has  precisely  Uie  use  of  ja. 

The  letter  to  is  called  doubU  «,  as  it  is  composed  of  two  r*s;  being  the  Latin 
form  of  tt.  That  this  letter  should  continue  to  be  thus  named,  u  an  astonishing 
evidence  of  the  force  of  habit.  The  sound  of  w  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  00, 
the  French  aUf  and  it  ought  to  be  so  named.  Several  other  alight  alterationa  in 
naming  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  be  made  with  advantage. 

No  essential  alteration  of  the  characters  in  our  alphabet  can,  or  ought  ever 
to  be  made.  New  characters  cannot  be  introduced.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
alphabet  would  render  all  our  present  books  useless  to  the  next  generation  ;  or  oor 
people  would  be  obliged  to  learn  two  alphabets  instead  of  one  ;  nor  could  our 
children  read  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Latin,  without  learning  two  alphabets. 
But  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  &oman  characters  now  used  are  the 
best  characters  that  have  been  invented  ;  the  most  simple  in  form  and  most  easy 
to  the  eye ;  and  ought  never  to  be  exchanged  for  others. 

The  only  practicable  remedy  for  the  imperfections  of  our  alphabet  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  adopted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  which  is,  to  some  extent,  used  in 
certain  languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  is,  the  ose  of  p<»nto  above 
or  below  the  letters.  These  do  not  -disfigure  the  letters  so  as  to  render  them 
obscure  ;  nor  do  they  offend  the  eye.  These  points  may  he  few  in  number,  and 
used  only  to  mark  the  more  anomalous  sounds  of  the  letters.    This  is  the  mode 

1  have  adopted,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  sound  of  lettery  in  most  of  the 
anomalies.  As  to  such  words  as  are  too  irregular  to  admit  of  this  remedy,  they 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  may  be  collected  into  separate  tables,  in  «lementuy 
books,  with  directions  for  the  pronunciation.  These  tables,  such  as  ara  formM 
in  my  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  should  be  repeated  by  popila,  m  tiuy  "^ 
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aa  fe«ailiit»  as  the  letten  of  the  alphabet.    It  ie  for  this  reason  that  a  good  Spellhijf 
Book  is  the  most  important  class  book  for  yoang  learners  that  is  ever  used. 

l^otwitkstandini^  all  that  has  been  done  by  lexicographers  to  reduce  our  ortho- 
graphy to  some  uniformity,  it  still  remains  in  an  unsettled  state, — ^irregular,  and, 
in  some  cases,  erroneous.  There  are,  probably,  two  thousand  words  which  are 
differently  written  by  different  authors.  In  some  classes  of  words,  there  is  neither 
system  nor  consistency.  From  the  old  orthomphy  of  autkour^  asueesUmr^  sueeeS" 
MOUTf  Ac.  the  letter  u  has  been  discarded  ;  out  it  is  retained  in  howniTf  ardour^ 
candour f  and  several  others  of  this  family,  without  the  shadow  of  reason.  Whilo 
hemmir  and  tumourahU  retain  u,  honorary  has  lost  it ;  vigour  is  written  with  u  ; 
inm^araUf  without  it ;  iirferiour,  superiour  with  u  ;  if^Sriorihff  guperiorUy  with- 
out It ;  labour  with  u  ;  laborious  witnout  it  ;  musiek  with  k,  musical  without  it ; 
and  in  like  manner,  hundreds  of  other  words  of  like  orthography.  From  tins 
claM  of  words,  however,  most  writers  have  rejected  the  k  ;  and  hiad  it  not  been, 
for  the  influence  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  which  has  brought  into  schools,  in 
»  elementary  books,  this  antiquated  spelling,  our  language  would  have  been, 


ore  this,  wholly  purified  from  this  deformity.  But  we  have  diversities  of  other 
kinds  in  constant  use  ;  risk  and  risque  ;  gtdf  and  gulph  ;  surprise  and  surprixe  ; 
CHUrprise  and  enierprize  ;  artisan  and  artizan ;  hark  and  barque  ;  diocese  and 
diocess  ;  blamable  and  hlameable  ;  methodize  and  methodise ;  ana  others,  too  nu- 
meroos  to  be  here  recited. 

In  determining  the  orthography  of  certain  classes  of  words,  I  have  adopted  the 
mle  of  untformity  in  words  of  like  formation.  This  prevents  exertions  which 
are  more  troublesome  to  learners  than  rules. 

EXAMPLSS. 

1.  Ardor,  armor,  candor,  favor,  color,  clamor,  error,  honor,  labor,  parlor,  riffor, 
rumor,  splendor,  terror,  tenor,  vapor,  valor,  vigor,  inferior,  extenor,  interior, 
superior,  savior,  endeavor,  &^.  are  written  without  u;  there  being  no  good  reason 
why  V  should  be  retained  in  any  c^  these  words,  rather  than  in  author,  predeces- 
sor, and  successor.  This  obviates  the  inconvenience  of  writing  v  in  hoour  and 
omitting  it  in  laborious ;  u  in  vigor  and  not  in  invijgorate  ;  it  in  inferior,  and  not 
in  inferiority,  &c.    These  irregularities  are  perplexm^  to  the  learner. 

2.  Cubic,  music,  public,  rhetoric,  and  hundreas  of  similar  words,  of  Greek  and 
Latin  origin,  and  others  formed  in  analogy  with  them,  are  written  without  k  ;  for 
it  is  incovenient,  not  to  say  absurd,  to  write  the  primitives,  cubick,  musiek,  Ac. 
with  kf  and  be  obliged  to  drop  it  in  cubical,  musical,  publication,  riietorical,  &c. 
The  exception  is,  in  words  which  may  be  used  as  verbs,  in  which  the  participles 
dec.  require  k  before  e  and  t,  as  traffick,  frolick,  trafficked,  frolicking. 

Words  of  different  origin,  which  have  always  been  written  with  Ar,  and  which 
have  not  derivatives,  retain  k,  as  in  fetlock,  hemlock,  wedlock.  Monosyllables 
also  are  excepted,  as  sick,  lock,  flock,  for  most  of  them  have  derivaliv^  verbs  and 
participles,  as  sicken,  locked,  flocking. 

3.  Defense,  expense,  offense,  pretense,  recompense,  with  s;  not  solely  because 
the  ori^nals  have  » ,  but  because  s  must  be  written  in  the  derivatives,  defensive, 
expensive,  (tensive,  pretension,  recompensing. 

4.  Blamabie,  abatable,  debatable,  movable,  latable,  salable,  reconcilable,  and  all 
similar  words  are  written  without  «,  except  when  e  follows  cat  g,sm  in  noticea- 
ble, serviceable,  ohangeaUe. 

5.  Appall,  befall,  install,  forestall,  miscall,  recall,  inthrall,  retain  U  in  the  prim- 
itives ;  for  if  one  I  is  dropjwd  in  the  primitives,  it  must  be  restored  in  the  deriva- 
tives, befalling,  installing,  miscalling,  &c.  Besides,  it  is  a  general  mle  in  the 
lanffuaffe,  that  a  before  U  has  its  broad  sound,  (maU  and  shmi  being  excepted,) 
ana  if  fis  dropped  in  befal,  miscal,  &c.  the  orthography  leads  to  a  false  pronun- 
ciation. 

6.  Foretell,  distill,  instill,  fulfill,  retain  U  in  the  primitives  ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
stored in  the  derivatives  foretelling,  distiller,  instilling,  fulfilling,  &c.  In  such 
words  the  pupil  has  only  to  learn  a  rule  consisting  of  a  few  words,  that  tell,  still, 
fill,  retain  u  in  all  the  derivatives. 

7.  In  like  manner,  dull,  full,  skill,  will  retain  U  in  the  derivatives,  to  prevent  th« 
inconvenience  of  exceptions.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  writing  dullness, 
fullness,  skillful,  willful,  with  a  single  2,  which  does  not  require  one  «  to  be 
dropped  in  blissful,  distressful.  In  the  compound  fulfill,  and  in  the  terminations 
of  aistressful,  mourn^l,  the  loss  of  one  I  in  ful  creates  litUe  inconvenience,  fer  it 
is  uniform. 

8.  Connection,  deflection,  inflection,  reflection,  always  follow  the  verbs,  con- 
nect, deflect,  inflect,  reflect.    Complex  and  reflex  constitete  each  a  difbranl  cltM. 
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9.  All  yeriw  formed  from  the  termiuctioii  of  Qteek  aad  L«lia  vmrbm  in  izo^  and 
■ueh  as  are  formed  in  the  like  analogy,  are  written  with  ue  ;  aa  genenlixe,  Uffal- 
lie,  moralise.  See  the  Elmneniary  ^eUimg  Book,  Sect  137, 138.  This  teonma- 
tioa  and  iom  never  ohanfe  the  accent  of  the  primitiTe  word. 

Words  from  the  Frencn  yriMer,  and  othen,  retain  the  «  of  the  original ;  as  aor- 
|>riae^  enterpriae,  comNiee,  deviae,  reyiae.  merchandiae.  The  reaaon  of  thia  dis- 
tinction is  obvious.  The  termination  ixe  naa  a  definite  signification,  io  mmkoj  and 
should  be  retained  in  ail  caaea.  The  French  isa  confoanoa  this  termination  with 
one  that  has  no  connection  with  it 

10.  When  a  yerb  of  two  or  more  syllables  ends  in  a  ain^e  nnacceittiwi  coa- 
aonanti  preceded  by  a  aingle  yowel,  the  final  conaonant  is  not  doubled  in  the 
deriyatiyes.  Thus  appareled|  cayeling,  canceled,  cayiler,  duelia^,  dualiat,  libeled, 
libeloua.  equaled,  reyeling,  trayeler,  trayelinff,  quarreling,  dbc  is  the  pioper  er- 
thmaphy.    See  the  ElemaUary  SpJOJmg  Book,  Sect  149. 

Tnia  rule,  alwaya  admitted  to  be  |ui^  has  been  yiolated,  probahly  from  mere 
negUgenee ;  or  purtly  from  the  omiaaion  of  the  participles  in  the  Fjigliah  dictisn- 

priety  in  doubling  the  last  conao 


aries.    There  is  certainly  no  more  propria  ^  ^ 

these  words,  than  in  limiting,  pardoning,  deuyering,  and  othen,  in  which  the  last 
consonant  ia  never  doubled.  But  what  should  we  think  of  limitting,  paidonning, 
deliyening,  harborrinijr,  laboned,  laborrar? 

The  orthography  of  dispatch,  instructor,  visitor,  used  by  all  authofs  before 
Johnaon's  time,  and  still  used  by  many,  has  been  restored.  Johnson  alteiad  the 
•polling  in  oppoaition  to-the  practice  of  that  cluster  of  eminent  writers  who  adorned 
tne  bagmning  of  the  last  century ;  and,  what  ia  moie  aingnlar,  in  eontradietion  of 
hia  own  practice  in  aome  of  his  writings.  See  his  Runblerj  Raaselaa,  and  hie 
Dictionary,  under  the  words  tpud  and  sSid.  Besides,  from  visitor  we  have  wimta- 
risi,  not  euetatorioZ,  as  Blackstone  writes  the  word. 

The  French  word  hoi^f  b  retained  by  Johnson  vrith  a  ring[le/;  hot  the  French 
viatalt^,  he  spells  in  English  pUdnt^;  from  the  French  pmO^,  Latin  pomtifix,  he 
forms  pomtif,  with  two^  ;  but  the  derivatives  poHtyiooly  poHt^umU,  wifit  one. 
There  is  no  more  propriety  in  writing  two  fa  in  these  woras,  nor  in  skor^wad 
mattiff  than  in  adding  twenty  letters  of  the  aame  kind. 

As  most  of  the  monosyllables  in^,  as  et^,  imc^,  mtf,  st^,  are  used  as  yarbs  and 
have  derivativea,  a^od,  pt^ht^,  st^fat,  &c.  they  muat  retain/';  and  fiir  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  other  monoaylliuyles  may  well  be  written  in  the  aame  manner. 

IToe  ia  oflen  written  too ;  but  why  alter  thia  word  and  not  doe,fbey  res,  Coe^  If 
we  omit  e,  in  doe,  toe,  then  do  and  to  are  confounded  with  two  other  worda.  It  is 
better  to  let  them  all  remain  unaltered. 

These  rules,  if  observed,  will  remove  some  of  the  evils  of  our  very  irrenlar  or- 
thography; and  even  a  partial  improvement  aeema  to  be  worthy  of  a&yomble 
reeepticm.*  They  are  already  adopted  to  a  conaiderable  ejEtent,  1^  the  editots  of 
some  of  our  most  popular  and  extensively  circulated  papers  and  periodicals 

The  most  obvious  method  of  banishing  discrepancies  in  orthography  is  to  8U|qily 
schools  with  books  of  uniform  orthography,  and  continue  them  in  neimaiiant  use. 

There  are  some  errors  in  orthography,  which  have  proceeded,  doubtlasa,  fium 
ignorance  or  negligence,  but  which  are  too  palpehle  to  admit  any  defense. 

ComptroUor  is  an  egregious  mistake.  It  is  not  from  the  French  cosipfer,  but 
from  conlre,  contra  and  roll.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  obvious  blunder  sbonM 
have  been  continued  to  this  day.    The  true  word  is  eontrotter. 

dmtftry  is  written  ekymiatry  and  dhewwliy,  from  a  difference  of  opinion,  or 
rather  a  difference  of  guesseo,  about  ita  etymology.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  what 
reverence  b  paid  to  the  mere  guessca  of  men  of  erudition  !  In  fact,  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  now  well  known ;  it  is  from  the  Arabic ;  and  the  true  orthograpay  is 
ehinusiry  ;  and  so  it  is  pronounced.  This  spelling  accords  with  the  first  syllafale 
of  the  word  in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

How  the  word  xink  came  to  be  altered  to  zmc,  I  do  not  know.  In  all  the 
northern  langnagea,  whence  we  have  received  the  word,  it  is  ximk,  and  this  ad- 
mits the  regular  adjective,  zinky.  Zineous  is  ill-formed,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

OoHgme  ia  a  deformity  in  the  lan^age.  The  word  in  all  the  northern  langaafM 
is  gungf  a  going,  a  course,  or  vein.  Who  was  stupid  enough  to  add  «e  te  Um 
word  i  cannot  conceive,  nor  why  it  was  added.  We  might  just  aa  w^  wiitB 
hmgue  for  2oftr. 

How  the  Aench  mdasse,  Italian  melaooa,  came  to  be  changed  in  En^iah  to 
molosseff,  cannot  now  be  known.  Edwards,  in  his  history  of  the  West  Indiei, 
wBtaaii  oorreeay  sMiosser,  and  so  it  is  pronounoed. 
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lUimM  is  ftlte  ipeDiiif .  Ey^ry  tyxo  in  French  knows  that  it  is  tlie  French 
raiioMto,  in  which  the  letter  h  never  appeared.  The  insertion  of  h  wu  a  palpable 
bhinder.  What  would  men  lay  if  we  ahonld  write  tUmht  for  aUnU  ;  or  iaubd  for 
lomd  f  Tet  rtdombt  presents  a  precisely  similar  innoration  and  absvurdity.  Simi- 
lar objectiona  may  be  made  to  redonteoMe. 

Mo^dd  is  false  orthography.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  mM^  and  was  so  written 
by  Milton,  Diyden,  Po^,  &c. 

Fmiomgh  is  an  egregioos  mistake  in  orthosraphy.  The  word  v^furlow,  PhWj 
the  noon  and  the  yerb,  should  be  written  alike  >  so  also  jmictiee,  the  noun  and  the 
▼erb.  The  verb  is  ftom  the  noun,  and  praetiM9  is  not  to  be  Justified  on  any  prin- 
eiple.  What  should  we  say,  if  men  should  write  to  lurtise,  irom  the  noun  unites  f 
Tnia  is  a  similur  ease. 

Arie,  a  retinue,  is,  by  eome  aSbeted  speakers,  pronounced  msmC,  and  it  is  some* 
times  written  note.  Why  this  singularity  ?  It  is  the  same  word  when  used  lor 
retinue,  as  it  is  when  used  for  a  series  or  set  of  cards,  or  of  clothes,  or  of  apart- 
RMttte.  It  is  firom  the  French  «iaere,  to  follow,  denoting  a  series  or  suoeession 
of  things.  No  difference  should  be  made,  therefore,  in  the  orthography,  when 
differently  applied.  Jameson,  the  latest  orthoepist,  has  wisely  discarded  nate^ 
and  it  ought  to  be  banished  from  books. 

Orjfd,  as  regulariy  formed  from  the  Greek  o^vf ,  by  Layoisier^  and  his  assoeiateey 
haa  been  changed  to  onAt,'—^  change  most  unwarranted  ;  for  it  makes  t  the  rep- 
reanntwtiye  of  ne  Greek  v,  eontrary  to  uniyersal  usage  in  other  cases,  and  withovt 
the  pretense  of  a  reason,  adds  a  final  e.  And  how  yery  inconsistent  is  the  prae- 
tiee  of  writing  oiyd  with  t,  and  exy^en,  firom  the  same  Greek  original  with  y. 

AUsigt  is  written  dUige^  from  the  Latin  aiUgo.  But  aXUge,  as  written^  ao- 
rwiffding  to  a  uniyersal  rule,  m  our  language,  should  be  pronounced  aUetge,  with  s 
kmg.  Now,  if  lezieographen  had  attended  to  the  original  orthography  of  other 
wora  in  which  d  immediately  precedes  g,  ihty  would  haye  inserted  d  m  4dUd^ 
In  all  words  probabfy  of  this  class,  d  has  been  inserted  to  preyent  mia-pronuncia- 
tion.  In  the  originals  of  hedge,  Udge,  lodge,  T^^dge,  wedge.  &c.  there  is  no  ii  ; 
but  without  it,  the  words  would  prwMibly  oe  mispronouncea  ;  and  d  haying  been 
inserted  in  all  similar  words,  this  general  rule  should  be  obsenred  in  aUedge,  and 
no  it  was  finrmerly  written. 

In  a  few  other  warda,  the  original  and  true  orthogn4>hy  has  been  so  corrupted^ 

\  to  obscure  the  originals.  Inus  the  Saxon  tmng,  dmga,  has  been  changed  la 
*  'las  been  changed  to  idand;  suveran,  his  T 


Umgme  ;  idamd,  has  been  changed  to  idand  ;  guveran,  has  been  changed  to  j 
reign  ;  and  such  mistakes  or  blunders  are  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  If  such 
corruptions  are  to  be  continued,  and  entailed  upon  the  many  millions  of  our  na^' 
tion,  who  are  to  people  our  yast  territory,  because  we  will  not  take  a  little  troubla 
to  correct  them,  nor  suffer  our  children  to  be  better  teught ;  be  it  so.  I  can  only 
prvwoee  what  is  correct--4t  belongs  to  others  to  determine  whether  the  corrections 
shall  be  ad<^ytod. 

Orthoepy,  is  in  a  condition  no  better  than  orthography.  About  sixty  yeara 
ago,  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  reduce  to  a  standard  the  pronunciation  of  words 
in  En^and,  wnich  is  a  Babel  in  ito  dialecte.  How  far  Keniick,  Sheridan,  Walk- 
er, Jones,  and  Perry,  haye  succeeded  in  the  object,  it  is  not  easy  to  detennins. 
Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  like  uniibrmity  of  pronunciation,  is  to  be  found  in  these 
authors ;  they  differ  in  a  thousand  words.  The  English  say  that  no  uniformity 
can  be  |iroduced  in  that  country,  on  account  of  the  yarious  dialecte  which  exist, 
and  which  are  used  in  Parliament.  These  dialecte  are  of  such  extent,  and  so 
riyeted  upon  the  nation,  that  no  human  efibrto  can  extirpate  them.  In  this  coun- 
try, there  is  little  that  can  be  called  dialect. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,  it  has  been  a  current  opinion,  in  the  United 
Stataa,  that  Walker  is  the  standard  of  orthoepj^  in  England.  How  thb  opinion 
came  to  be  propagated,  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  it  has  been  a  profitable  opimon  to 
booksellers ;  but  is,  in  truth,  a  great  imposition  on  the  American  community. 
Walker  has  hisadherento  in  England,  as  eyery  other  anthor  has  ;  but  so  little  has 
his  name  been  known,  that  the  members  of  the  British  parliament,  when  in  this 
country  six  years  ago,  informed  gentlemen  that  they  neyer  heard  of  that  author, 
till  they  came  to  the  United  States. 

Walker  wrote  a  few  years  after  Sheridan,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  His  notation 
of  sounds,  in  many  wliole  classes  of  words,  is  condemned,  and  m  some  instanees, 
ridiculed  by  later  writers  on  orthoepy  ;  and,  I  know,  from  many  months  residence 
in  England,  that,  in  seyeral  classes  of  words,  his  notetion  of  sounds  does  not  ac- 
cord wi^  the  established  usage  of  well-bred  men  in  that  country.  His  old  orthog- 
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nfbj,  in  which  k  ib  written  after  e,  u  in  mutiek,  has  been  long  rejected,  in 
Great-Britain,  and  it  has  generally  been  in  the  United  States. 

So  inaccurate  was  WauLer'e  ear,  that  he  eired  in  analyzixi^  the  eounda  of  our 
letters.  The  soond  t  he  resolyesinto  the  Italian  a  ande.-  This  is  incorrect.  The 
■oond  of  a  in  army  is  formed  deeper  in  the  throat  than  the  inci|Ment  sonnd  of  i. 
The  sound  of  i  is  peculiar,  and  can  be  learned  only  by  the  ear. 

Walker,  and  other  orthoepists,  resolve  the  sound  of  u  into  e  or  y  and  oo  ;  that 
is  yK.  It  has  this  pound  in  unit,  and  many  others  ;  but  in  dtUy,  Jury,  and  aJl 
similar  situations,  it  has  not  the  sound  of  eu  or  vk.  These  wc«ds  are  not  pfo- 
nounced  dcuty,  feury,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  precise  eoond  of  « 
cannot  be  expressed  on  paper. 

Walker  ^res  to  the  sounds  of  th  the  epithete  flat  and  dutrp.  But  the  th  in 
tkimk  is  aspumted,  or  a  mere  breathing ;  in  thosef  it  is  yocal,  a  oreathinf  aocom- 
panied  witn  sound.  The  epithets  jlot  and  sharp  are  not  applicable  to  these  ktr 
ten  ;  which  might  as  well  be  called  Hack  and  Mais,  or  sweet  and  sour. 

Walker's  distinction  between  the  sounds  of  i  in  the  two  syllables  of  akSity, 
making  the  last  t,  as  also  the  y,  to  hare  precisely  the  sound  of  e  Icnf  ^  m  an  e^- 
gious  mistake,  and  it  indicates  an  ear  extremely  inaccurate  in  disti^aismiig 
sounds.  His  notetion  of  the  sound  of  i  and  y  at  the  end  of  unaccented  syllables, 
making  it  e  long,  instead  of  short,  as  abileetee,  vaneetee,  is  a  most  palpable  mis> 
take  ',  It  is  contnury  to  all  usage  in  England  and  America,  followed  by  no  pervoo, 
and  ridiculed  by  a  later  orthoepist.  This  mistake  extends  to  more  than  ^eTen 
thousand  syllables. 

Walker's  notation  of  the  sound  of  a  before  «,  as  in  lass,  fnost,— making  it  short 
aa  \n  fancy  ;  his  distinction  between  u  afler  r,  as  in  rude  [rood]  and  after  other 
letters,  as  in  duty  and  cube  ;  his  givinff  to  eh  the  sound  of  A,  ae  in  hsnd^,  hranik, 
fbensh,  bransh]  ',  his  giving  to  t  after  k  and  e,  the  sound  of  ei,  as  in  kind,  guard, 
{keind,  gyard]  ;  his  converting  d  into  j  in  eOueatum,  tmmediate,  obedient,  [edjoca- 
tion,  immejeate,  obejeent]  ;  his  making  the  sound  of  oo  in  book,  eo<4t,  UMfk,  the 
same  as  in  boot;  his  making  drde  to  be  serkl ;  these  are  all  wrong.  His  making 
two  syllables  ^  of  da  and  tia,  as  in  giacial,  partiality,  while  he  xnakes  them  one 

S liable  only  in  social,  sociable,  and  partial,  is  a  most  unaccountable  inconsistency. 
',  as  he  says,  c  and  t  have  the  sound  o£sh,  before  certain  vowels,  why  not  in  iiX 
cases  ?  and  why  not  in  nation  and  motion,  pronounced  nashion,  motion  f  His 
notetion  is  wrong  in  a  numerous  class  of  words,  as  is  the  principle  he  aasomes, 
that  c  and  t  have  the  sound  of  sk.  The  truth  is,  the  sound  of  sh  in  giadal,  par- 
tial, gracious,  proceeds  ftom  the  blending  of  ti  and  d  ;  and  not  fi^m  the  con- 
sonant alone.  The  common  pronunciation  which  unites  da,  do,  tia,  Ac.  in  one 
syllable  is  correct. 

Walker's  representation  of  the  articulation  nk,  by  ngk,  as  in  Unk,  ink,  sink, 
[lixigk,  ingk,  singkl  was  an  after-thought.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  dk^tionary  in 
which  it  is  not  used.  It  is,  however,  incorrect ;  the  nasu  sound  of  i^  in  &v, 
sing  J  not  being  protracted  in  link,  sink.  But  if  it  were  otherwise.  Walker  *■  speS- 
ing  IS  unnecessarv.  The  letters  nk  [Saxon  ne]  have  been  the  representetives  of 
the  proper  soond  &om  the  time  the  Saxon  language  was  first  written,  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  no  person  ever  did,  or  ever  can  mistake  it.  ^hy  then  en- 
cumber books  with  this  awkward  orthography  ;  lingk,  ingk,  distingkt  f  It 
is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

The  mistakes,  and  the  fastidious  criticisms  of  Walker  have  had  a  mischievoos 
effect  in  cormptifLg  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  United  States  ;  or,  in  ex- 
citing doubts  and  differences  of  opinion,  in  cases  where  no  doubt  or  di^rence  be- 
fore existed. 

There  are  some  mistakes  in  pronunciation,  which  evidently  proceed  from  mere 
negligence,  or  ignorance  of  regular  analogies.  Thus,  the  English  lay  the  accent 
of  caSkoUcism,  cathoUdze,  on  the  second  syllable,  or  antepenult.  It  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  their  lexicographers,  tiiat,  in  no  other  case  do  the  termina- 
tions ism  and  ize,  added  to  words,  vary  the  accent  of  the  original.  Had  they 
attended  to  such  words  as  favoritism,  paganism,  heathenism,  libertinism  ;  author- 
ize, dtfiUze,  generalize,  mineralize,  ana  all  other  words  of  these  classes,  they 
would  not  have  suffered  cathoUdsm  and  cathoUdze  to  remain  exceptions. 

So  the  English  books  lay  the  accent  of  detinue  on  the  second  syllable,  in  impo- 
sition to  the  modem  usage  in  all  other  words  of  this  analogy — avenue,  retiriM, 
revenue.  I  never  heard  iutinue  pronounced  otherwise  tiian  £finue,  wiUi  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable. 

With  like  inattention  to  analoffies,  sulphuric,  is,  by  some  chimiste,  pronounced 
sulphiiric,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.    This  word  never  admits  the 
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lenninatioii  al ;  o£  cousey  it  does  not  belong  to  the  clasa  which,  on  account  ei 
each  addition,  must  have  the  penultimate  accent.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
ehoUrUf  pUthorie^  apUnttU^  in  which  the  accent  of  the  original  words  is  retained  \ 
gulfphuTf  suVpkuric. 

bo  the  English  accentuation  of  demon'straUf  extir'pate,  the  yerb  aUervfate^  and 
aeveral  other  verbs  of  like  formation,  is  a  deviation  from  one  of  the  plainest  rules 
of  analog,  and  of  euphony,  in  the  language.  The  verbs  with  the  termination 
ate  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  class  in  the  language  ; 
and  the  general  rule  is  to  accent  the  antepenult ;  as  in  ahdieatey  agitaUf  arrogate^ 
tducate,  accderate,  cotueeraU,  designate.  No  exception  should  be  admitted,  ex- 
cept in  words  where  a  combination  of  consonants  renders  the  enunciation  diffi- 
cult or  harsh,  as  in  inspissate  ;  or  for  obvious  reasons  of  euphony.  In  this  class  of 
verbs  the  euphony  is  obvious,  especially  in  the  participles,  demonstrating^  alter- 
nating. By  accenting  the  second  syllable,  the  two  last  syllables  are  left  wholly 
unaccented,  and  this  renders  the  enunciation  of  them  difficult,  especially  when 
they  abound  with  consonants,  as  in  de/monstratingf  in  which  six  articulations  oc- 
cur In  the  two  last  syllables.  The  organs  revolt  at  the  necessity  of  so  many 
changes  of  position,  without  the  power  of  resting.  But  when  the  accent  is  laid 
on  the  first  syllable,  a  secondary  accent  on  the  third  relieves  the  organs  ;  the 
words  form  two  trochaic  feet ;  and  the  enunciation  of  every  syllable  is  smooth 
and  easy. 

The  great  principles,  which  have  determined  the  accent  of  English  words,  are 
the  ease  of  enunciation,  and  euphony.  To  prove  this,  let  any  person  attempt  to 
pronounce  drfarmity  on  anj  syllable  except  the  second  ;  or  fet  him  vary  the  ac- 
cent of  construetMn^  negatum^  arbitrary.  The  experiment  will  satisfy  him  that 
the  ease  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  ear  have  settled  the  accentuation. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  derivatives ;  for  when  the  number' of 
syllables  is  increased,  it  is  often  necessary  to  shift  the  accent  to  a  different 
syllable,  solely  for  the  sake  of  an  easy  enunciation  of  all  the  syllables.  These 
circumstances  have  not  had  their  due  influence  in  determining  the  accent  of  ori- 
ginal words,  when  no  change  of  accent  takes  place  in  the  derivatives.  It  is, 
however,  a  consideration  of  no  small  consequence. 

In  the  definition  of  words,  the  negligence  of  authors  is  unaccountable. 

To  migrate,  is  <'  to  romove  ;  to  cl»nge  place."  Then  a  family,  that  remove* 
from  one  street  to  another  in  a  city,  migrates  ! 

To  permeatey  is  ''  to  pass  through."  Then  we  permeate  a  door  or  gate,  when 
we  enter  an  edifice  ! 

Peculation  is  **  the  theft  of  public  money,  or  robbery  of  the  public."  This  is 
incorrect. 

AecompUee  is  an  ''  associate,  a  partner."  But  aro  partners  in  trade  accom- 
plices f 

A  shipy  say  Johnson  and  Walker,  is  a  large  hollow  building  made  to  pass  over 
the  sea  with  sails. 

A  tloopy  says  Johnson,  is  a  sm4dL  ship,  commonly  with  only  two  masts  ! 

A  sloop,  aajB  Walker,  is  a  small  shp, 

A  Uzari,  say  Johnson  and  Walker,  is  an  animal  resembling  a  serpent,  with 
legs  added  to  it  In  some  of  our  American  abridgments,  the  legs  are  romoved, 
and  a  lixard  is  an  animal  resembling  a  serpent. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  such  definitions  should  stand  uncorrected    for  nearly 
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square-rigged,  and  the  othefs,  furnished  with  boom  and*  ^aff .'  Is  it  not  still  more 
strange  thoit  such  definitions  should  be  continued,  in  editions  or  'abridgments  of 
Eiiglish  dictionaries,  recently  stereotyped  under  the  very  eaves  of  our  colleges  ? 

Knglish  Grammar  is  in  a  condition  not  more  favorable  than  the  orthography, 
and  pronunciation  of  words.  Wallis,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  published  a 
valuuile  grammar  of  the  English  language  in  Latin.  Dr.  Lowth,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  published  a  grammar,  with  very  valuable  improvements,  particularly 
m  his  critical  notes.  This  was  a  class-book  in  some  or  our  colleges  during  the 
revolution.  Dr.  Priestley  published  a  grammar  about  the  time  that  Lowth'a 
work  appeared,  containing  some  good  praetical  observations  ;  and  Dr.  Crombie 
has  mora  raeently  added  to  the  stock  of  critical  remarks. 

Lindley  Murray,  about  tliirty  years  ago,  compiled  a  grammar  chiefly  from  the 
authors,  Lowth  and  Priestley,  above  mentioned ;  with  a  few  additional  remarks 
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ftom  Harrifli  Johnton,  Coote,  Sheridan,  and  Walker.  Murray  lumaelf  added 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  materiab  composing  his  book,  except  exemplificatione  of 
the  principlea  and  rules,  borrowed  m>m  the  preceding  writers,  riot  bciii^  a 
classical  scholar,  nor  at  all  acquainted  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English,  be 


was  unable  to  determine  how  far  his  authors  are  rig^ht,  in  their  prinoipiee  ;  be, 
therefore,  took  them  as  he  found  them  ;  but  he  has  introduced  into  his  octavo  an 
extract  from  the  Dtversions  of  Purley,  in  which  there  are  seyeral  mistakes,  and 
man/  of  his  principles  are  erroneous. 

Horn  Tooke's  illustrations  of  some  of  the  words  called  oft^wuiums  and  ftre- 
positions  opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry  ;  which  will  ultimately  produce  Talaable 
results.  But  his  researches  were  yery  limited,  and  he  has  fallen  into  some  mate- 
rial mistakes. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  all  the  British  grammars,  which  I  have 
seen,  are  erroneous  in  some  important  particulars. 

1.  These  grammars  all  make  the  arUde  a  separate  part  of  speech,    lliia  is  a 

"  "i.    The  word  mtteU  has  i 


mistake  in  all  grammars,  as  well  as  in  English, 
ing,  except  that  which  is  wholly  arbitrary.  If  this  name  is  used,  because  the  ar- 
ticle is  supposed  to  limit  and  define  words,  the  same  reason  in  English  should  ex- 
tend the  name  to  this  and  ikatf  and  to  oik,  tt0o,(Are«,  and  all  other  words  denoting 
number.  This  and  that  are  more  definite  or  definitire  than  tks  ;  and  ItM,  tkrtt^ 
and /(mr,  are  as  definitive  as  an  or  a,  one.  The  truth  is,  the  article,  so  called,  is 
a  mere  adjective  of  a  particular  use,  but  no  more  entitled  to  constitute  a  dass  of 
words,  or  part  of  speech^  than  <m«,  Ctoo,  hUukj  Hmt,  dec. 

"  A,"  sajs  Lowth,  **  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one  sin^e  thing  of 
the  kind,  m  other  respects  indeterminate.    A  becomes  am  before  a  vowel." 

Here  we  stumble  at  the  threshhold.  The  very  first  rule  of  our  gramman  ooo- 
tains  two  fiUse  afiirmations.  Ji  does  not  become  am  befi>re  a  vowel ;  the  refvarse 
is  the  truth  ;  an  is  the  original  word,  and  this  loses  its  last  letter,  and  becwnnes  a 
before  a  consonant. 

This  adjective  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Saxon  spelling  of  ana,  Latin 
unrus.  It  denotes  one,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  so  ikr  is  it  from  bemg  an  indafinite 
article,  that  it  is  used  indifi^erently  before  any  word,  definite  or  indefinite. 

If  from  a  basket  of  oranges,  I  say  to  a  enild,  bring  me  am  orange,  the  mm  de- 
notes one  indefinitely — bring  me  one  orange — any  one  m  the  basket.  So  it  would 
he  if  I  should  tell  the  child  to  bring  me  two  or  three  orangea.  These  words,  in 
this  case,  would  refer  to  any  tuw  or  three,  and  the  wwds  two  and  dkree  would  ba 
indefrnte  articles,  precisely  for  the  reason  that  am  is  alledged  to  be  such  an 
article. 

But  let  the  rule  respecting  this  word  be  tested  by  examples. 

**  Show  me  the  tribute  money.  And  they  brought  to  him  a  penny."  Here  a, 
according  to  our  grsinmars,  is  one  of  the  kind,  but  m  other  respects  indetermimmu  ; 
that  is,  it  is  uncertain  which.  Matt.  xzii.  19. 

"  The  first  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased."  That  is  any  wife,  uncer- 
tain which  or  who.  T.  25. 

**  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth." 
That  is,  in  any  clean  linen  cloth,  indeterminate.  MatL  xxvii.  59. 

**  And  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre."  That  is,  any  stone, 
indeterminate.  Matt  xxvu.  60. 

**  And  behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake."  That  is,  one  earthquake,  inde- 
terminate. Matt  xxviii. «, 

<<  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  Into  a  mountain."  That  is,  one 
mountain,  indeterminate.  Matt.  v.  1. 

''  And  suddenly  there  shined  around  him  a  light  ficom  heaven."  That  is,  sns 
light,  but  indeterminate.  Acts  ix.  3. 

David  left  a  flourishing  kingdom  to  his  son  Solomon.  That  is,  one  kingdom, 
indeterminate,  uncertain  which. 

We  enjoy  a  period  of  peace.    That  is,  any  period,  indeterminate. 

Congress  consisU  of  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives  ;  that  is,  one 
senate,  and  one  house,  but  indeterminate. 

*'  A  certain  Pharisee  besought  him  to  dine  with  him."  That  is,  one  Pharisee, 
WMortain  which,  indeterminate.  Luke  zi.  37. 

«  There  b  a  lad  here,  who  hath  five  barley  loaves."  That  is,  one  Ud^  indeter- 
minate- John  vi.  9. 

So  much  (or  the  article. 

2.  The  English  tenses  are  not  rightly  named,  nor  are  they  all  exhibited  in  any 
Bntisb  grammar  which  I  have  seen.    Aoeofding  to  the  osoal  anangement,  he 
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ermUd  it  in  the  imptrftet  tense— Uw  tense  denoting  unfinished  action.  But  we 
are  informed  that  Gt>d  created  the  heaven  and  the  eanh,  &o.  and  they  were  finish- 
ed.    God  ended  his  works. 

This  name  of  the  tense  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  seems  to  be  co|itinued 
in  our  books  by  the  force  of  custom.  The  tense  in  Enellsh  to  which  this  name 
■hould  be  attached  is  he  teas  creating,  the  definite  form  of  the  tense.  But  the  def- 
inite tenses  are  not  displayed  in  any  British  grammar ;  and  this  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  great  defect.  With  the  definite  forms  of  the  yerb,  added  to  the  indefi- 
nite, the  English  language  is  probably  richer  in  forms  of  the  verb  to  express  time 
with  precision,  than  any  other  language  in  Europe. 

In  the  use  of  the  definite  tenses,  the  authors  of  our  present  version  of  the 
■criptures  have  not  been  sufficiently  liberal.  Thus,  while  he  spoke  these  things 
woiud  be  better  rendered,  while  he  teas  speaking.    Matt.  ix.  18. — Acts  x.  44. 

As  he  vent,  would  be  better  rendered,  as  he  teas  going.  2  Sam.  xviii.  33. — 
Matt.  XXV.  10. — Luke  xvii.  14. — Acts  xvi.  16  and  xxvi.  12.  The  following  is 
more  worthv  of  notice.  '*  Jesus  knowing — that  he  was  come  from  God  and 
vent  to  God  ' — ^instead  of  toas  going.  John  xiii.  3. 

3.  The  British  grammars  are,  in  no  particular,  more  incorrect,  than  in  classing 
the  pronoun  that,  and  certain  verbs  and  participles,  with  conjunctions. 

The  word  that  in  English  is  never  a  conjunction  ;  it  is  always  a  pronoun  or 
mbstitate,  and  has  two  applications— one  to  a  person  or  thing  ;  the  other  to  a 
sentence  or  some  particular  word — it  may  be  an  adjective.  When  we  apply  it  to 
a  person  or  thing,  as  that  man,  that  horse,  all  men  agree  that  it  is  a  pronominal  ad- 
jective. But  in  this  sentence,  **  I  supposed  that  he  intended  to  delay  ;" — that  is 
called  a  conjunction.  Not  so  ;  that  is  here  a  pronoun  or  substitute  for  the  latter 
dause  of  the  sentence^^  intended  to  delay,  I  supposed  that,  that  fact. 

This  error  is  not  peculiar  to  English  grammars  ;  it  occurs  in  our  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars  and  lexicons,  which  make  quod  in  Latin,  and  on  in  Greek, 
conjunctions,  when  they  refer  to  sentences.  This  mistake  has  led  to  numerous 
errors  in  translations,  fn  the  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament  bv  Mon- 
tanus.  a  cop^  of  which  accompanies  Leusden's  Greek  Testament,  I  shoula  judge, 
from  inspecting  a  few  pages,  that  the  translations  of  on  is  wrong,  in  one  half  Sie 
instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  original.  It  is  rendered  by  guia  or  quoniam^ 
when  it'ought  to  be  by  quod.  The  English  version  is  more  correct ;  but  a  mis- 
take occurs  in  Luke  i.  45—*'  Blessed  is  she  that  believed  ;  for  there  shall  be  a 
performance,'*  dec.  It  ought  to  be  rendered — "  Blessed  is  she  that  believed  that 
there  shall  be  aperformance,"  &c.  She  believed  the  prediction  or  promise  would 
be  fulfilled.  Tnis  error  has  been  corrected  by  that  learned  and  judicious  critiC| 
Dr.  Campbell,  who  assigns  his  reasons  in  his  notes,  but  evidently  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  true  character  of  on.  The  common  mistake  is  in  the  Vulgate,  in 
Beza's  translation,  and  in  other  versions.  In  the  foregoing  passage,  £eza  has 
na/m,  instead  of  quod.  But  this  author  has  often  omittea  to  translate  the  Greek 
word,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  authors  of  our  version  have  done  the  same. 

if,  say  all  the  British  grammars  and  dictionaries,  is  a  conjunction.  But  when 
it  begins  a  chapter  or  a  book,  what  is  it  then  ?  The  truth  is,  that  according  to 
the  definition  and  uses  of  conjunctions,  tf  is  no  more  one  of  this  class  of  words, 
than  it  is  a  noun,  or  pronoun.  If  is  contracted  from  g\f,  give,  a  verb,  and  in  all 
our  Saxon  books  written  gif.  Notwithstanding  this  contracted  form  of  the  word, 
it  is  still  a  verb,  and  must  be  so  interpreted.  The  manner  of  introducing  condi- 
tions,  or  clauses  expressing  them,  is  this—give,  grant,  allow,  establish  one  fact,  and 
then  the  conaeouence  or  mference  will  foUow.  "  If,  or  fif,  give  that,  you  will  lend 
me  Livy,  I  will  read  the  book."  Grant  or  establish  the  former  fact,  the  lending, 
and  it  follows  that  I  will  read.  But  when  a  pupil  has  been  Uught  to  say,  (/*  is  a 
conjunction,  he  is  taught  nothing  of  the  real  construction  of  the  sentence.  He 
calls  the  word  by  a  wrong  name,  and  is  just  as  ignorant  of  the  truth,  as  he  was  at 
his  birth. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  respecting  some  other  words  ;  as  though,  not' 
withstanding,  provided,  si  in  LnXin,  pendant  que  and  pour  vu  que  in  French.  <*  Mais 
paUianiquelea  hommes  dormoient''  Matt.  xii.  "  Pourvu  que  jacheve  avec  joie 
ma  course."    Acts  xx. 

J^otwithstanding  in  English,  with  that  expressed  or  understood,  or  with  a  sen* 
tence  ;  and  provided  also,  with  thai  or  a  sentence,  in  like  manner,  always  con- 
stitute the  case  absolute  or  independent  clause— and  so  do  the  French  words  in 
italics,  in  the  foregoing  passages. 

Of  what  use  ia  it  then  to  teach  pupils  to  say,  if  is  a  conjunction,  notwithstand- 
ing ia  a  eonjonetioDi  that  is  a  conjunction,  promded  is  a  conjunction  ?    It  would 
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be  JQBt  u  useful  to  tell  them  to  repeat  daily  :  *'  porpesses  travel  about  on  tiie 
ocean,  ridinff  on  donkies — whales  sobsist  on  baked  apples  and  gingerbread  !  ■*' 
Yet  such  rules  are  taught  in  all  our  seminaries,  and  called  granvmar. 

Nor  is  practice,  in  many  reroects,  more  correct  than  the  rules  of  grammar. 
What  sort  of  English  are  the  following  sentences  ? 

I  told  my  brother  that  if  he  went  [should  go]  to-morrow,  I  would  accompany 
him. 

Lord  Liyerpool  replied,  that  when  the  proper  time  caiiM  [should  come]  his  ooi- 
leagues  would  not  obiect  to  the  terms. 

He  is  intelligent,  but  from  his  conversation  I  should  think  he  teas  ftnciful — 
{think  him  to  he  fanciful.] 

Parents  should  be  carenil  that  a  reciprocal  passion  exisUd  [ejists]  between  the 
parties,  before  they  consented  [consent]  to  an  inviolable  union. 

How  far  is  it  to  Bermuda  ?  five  hundred  miles.  Indeed  !  1  thought  it  w  [to 
bel  seven  hundred. 

What  is  the  hour  ?  nine  o'clock.  I  thought  it  was  [to  be]  tea.  Or  I  ahould 
not  think  it  was  so  late.     [I  should  not  think  it  to -be  so  late.] 

Is  it  as  cold  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday  ?  I  riiould  not  think  it  toas,  or  I  ahonld 
think  it  was  not. 

What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?    The  third.    I  thought  it  was  the  fourth. 

How  shall  we  define  beauty  ?  He  said  that  beauty  consisted  [consists]  in 
symmetry  and  proportion  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

John  said  he  was  glad  it  was  Sunday  to-morrow. 

«  Then  Paul  said,  I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  High  PriesU"  Acts 
xxin.  5. 

Here  the  translators  have  followed  popular  usage  in  English,  instead  of  the 
original  Greek,  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  present  tense.  Ovc  dSw^  o&X^, 
9r(  tvTtv  apyis^f.    I  knew  not  that  he  is  the  hign  priest. 

We  find  similar  mistakes  in  every  book  we  read  ;  and  in  the  conversation  of 
the  first  scholars,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  we  hear  similar  mis- 
takes, probably  every  five  minutes. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  never  had  any  elementary  books  in  which  the  genuine 
construction  of  sentences,  and  the  true  idioms  of  our  language ,  have  been  faUy 
stated  and  illustrated.  The  study  of  Philology,  for  the  last  century,  has  declined 
in  England,  as  some  English  gentlemen  have  admitted.  Certain  it  is,  this 
branch  of  learning  is  not  so  well  understood  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hicks, 
Spelman  and  Camiden.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  tiiat  the  errors  introduced  or 
confirmed  by  Walker's  dictionary,  and  Murray's  grammar,  cannot  be  eradicated 
in  half  a  century. 

But  it  is  not  the  English  language  only,  which  requires  to  be  more  accurately 
studied,  -and  reduced  to  rules.  The  lexicons  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  require  improvement.  The  etymologies  in  Ainsworth's  Thesaurus 
are  often  incorrect,  and  if  they  do  little  harm,  it  is  because  students  pay  no  re- 
gard to  them.  Many  of  the  words  in  the  Greek  lexicons  are  not  referred  to  the 
proper  radix,  and  the  definitions  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  often  mis-arranged. 
l*he  primary,  or  radical  sense  of  words,  is  scarcely  known  at  all ;  and  rarely  in- 
deed, if  ever,  do  the  lexicographers  appear  to  have  learned  that  a  large  portion  of 
verbs  in  both  languages  have  lost  one  of  the  radical  consonants,  particularly  in 
the  first  tense  of  Uie  indicative  mode. 

In  this  country,  men  of  education  have  little  time  to  devote  to  subjects  not 
connected  with  their  professional  pursuits  ;  and  perhaps  a  greater  evil  is,  the  al- 
most implicit  confidence  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  place  in  the  opin- 
ions of  trans-atlantic  authors.  Had  I  not  disabused  myself  of  this  confidence, 
which  I  retained  till  middle  life,  my  quarto  dictionary  would  never  have  been 
executed. 

The  results  of  my  labors  are  before  the  public.  I  have  labored  long  and  assidu- 
ously, without  assistance,  and  often  without  a  euide,  to  investigate  a  difficult 
subject,  and  to  find  the  truth.  I  have  endeavored  to  fix  and  to  establish  prind- 
plesy  and  to  substitute  them  for  the  arbitraiy  decisions  of  fancy,  and  the  fluctuat- 
ing usages  of  fashion.  If  success  shall  follow  my  labors  ;  if  the  more  palpable 
errors  in  writing  and  pronouncing  words,  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
shall  be  corrected  ;  if  more  system  and  uniformity  shall  be  impressed  upon  the 
language  ;  in  short,  if  the  language  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  influence  of 
sciolists,  who  write  on  subjects  they  do  not  understand,  and  industriously  propa- 
gate their  em>r8  ;  zny  desires  will  be  aceompUshed,  and  my  labon,  repaid.  If 
not,  let  my  books  smks  into  oblivion.  *-  '  ^  »      r— 
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I  OBSERVE  that  my  fonner  letter  was  published  under  the  title  of 
**  Letters  from  Ohio.  No.  I."  This  amounted  to  a  promise,  on  your 
part,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  ''No.  II."  should  follow.  Accordingly 
here  it  is,  proxima  sed  longo  intervaHo,  If  it  do  no  other  good,  it 
will,  at  least,  be  a  redemption  of  your  pledge  ;  tardy,  indeed,  but  still 
a  redemption. 

I  before  gave  you  a  sketch  of  Cincinnati.  Ex  tmo  disce  amnes. 
That  single  case  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  growth  of  Ohio  in  gen- 
eral. She  numbers,  at  this  moment,  a  snLLioN  of  inhabitants.  Yet 
it  is  ooJy  twenty-nine  years  since  she  became  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Her  constitution  was  formed  in  1802,  and  it  contains  pro- 
visions anticipating  the  time  when  her  population  should  amount  to 
twenty  thousand  !  This  constitution  has  never  been  altered  in  a  single 
particular,  and  you  may  readily  conceive  how  utterly  unsuited  it  must 
be  for  the  government  of  the  gigantic  state  which  has  grown  up  under 
it.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  people  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter 
or  amend  it  They  cling  to  it  as  tenaciously  as  the  first-born  to  his 
birthright.  To  every  proposition  for  a  change,  the  answer  is,  "  It  has 
made  us  great ;  surely  it  can  keep  us  so.''  Now,  the  truth  is,  they 
have  been  striding  onward  to  their  present  standing,  as  the  fourth 
state  in  the  Union,  not  by  the  aid  of  their  constitution,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  Like  a  vigorous  and  noble-spirited  youth,  whom  the  worst  parental 
discipline  cannot  spoil,  the  bold  and  hardy  people  of  Ohio  have  proe-> 
pered  and  will  prosper,  beyond  all  example,  under  a  frame  of  state 
government,  which,  though  it  has  some  excellent  parts,  is,  in  the  main, 
deplorably  defective  and  ill-contrived. 

JBut  not  to  deal  altogether  in  general  assertions,  let  me  state  some 
particulars.  The  governor  has  no  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature.  How  objectionable  soever  any  bill  may  be,  it  becomes  a  law 
the  moment  it  has  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  signatures  of 
their  speakers.  Again,  the  governor  has  no  power  of  appointment  to 
office,  except  during  the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Of  course,  popularity  is  of  more  account  than  merit,  and 
the  success  of  the  candidate  depends  rather  upon  the  numbed  of  his 
friends,  than  the  amount  of  his  qualifications.  And  then  the  salaries 
are  miserably  small.  The  governor  has  only  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  the  same.  No  other  salary  ex- 
ceeds a  thousand,  and  but  few  amount  to  that.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one. 
strong  reason  why  the  people  are  averse  to  a  change ;  they  are  charm- 
ed with  the  frugality  of  their  system.  But  would  it  not  be  well  for 
them  to  call  to  mind  the  old  maxim,  thcU  poor  pay  makes  |}oor  worh' 
men  !  This  is  certainly  true  in  most  cases.  Yet  justice  requires  me 
to  say,  that  our  present  governor  and  supreme  judges  happen  to  be  as 
able,  as  zealous,  and  as  faithfiil  officers,  as  the  state  could  procure,  if 
she  had  five  thousand  a  year  to  offer  them.  And  I  take  the  more 
pleasure  in  paying  them  this  tribute,  because,  in  their  acceptance  of 
office,  for  such  pdtry  compensation,  I  am  persuaded  they  must  have 
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■acrificed  their  private  interest  to  their  sense  of  public  duty  ;  and  in 
these  times  of  venality,  such  examples  are  precious.  Consider  what  a 
drudgery  these  judges  have  to  perform.  The  state  contains  forty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  seventy-three  counties.  Now  the 
constitution  requires  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  holden  once  a  year  in 
each  county,  by  two  judges.  Add  to  this,  that  the  roads  are  in  manj 
parts  next  to  impassable,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  that,  divide  the 
labor  as  they  may,  they  can  take  very  little  rest. 

But  to  return  to  the  constitution.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is 
as  badly  constituted  as  it  well  could  be.  The  state  is  divided  into 
nine  circuits,  and  each  circuit  has  a  president  judge,  with  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  dollars.  But  the  president  judge  holds  his  court  in  each 
county  of  his  circuit,  with  three  associate  judges  chosen  from  the 
county,  and  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day.  Of  course,  these  asp 
sociate  judges  have  either  never  c^ned  a  law  book,  or  are  in  the 
lowest  rank  of  that  profession.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are,  Ibr  the 
most  part,  men,  who,  however  upright  and  worthy  in  other  reelects, 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  law.  Tet,  before  this  court  is  transacted  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  judicial  business  of  Ohio.  Think  of  a  profound  law- 
yer, with  the  study  and  practice  of  twenty  years,  standing  up  to  argue 
an  intricate  law  question,  before  such  a  court,  and  forced  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  these  judges  !  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  when 
he  finds  a  haphazard  opinion  given  against  him,  his  only  way  is  to 
conceal  his  chagrin  as  well  as  he  can,  and  appeal  to  a  higher  and 
surer  tribunal.  But  mark  how  cheap  this  arrangement  makes  the  tide 
of  judge  in  Ohio.  We  have  now  two  hundred  and  nineteen  acting 
associate  judges,  nine  president  judges,  and  four  supreme  juciges. 
These  are  all  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  and  hold  their  office  for  seven 
years.  And  since  the  principle  of  rotation  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  all  who  have  once  held  the  office  retain  the  tide,  there  are, 
probablv,  six  hundred  persons  in  the  state,  who  are  addressed  by  the 
title  of  judge.  A  stranger  may  safely  venture  to  put  this  prefix  to  the 
name  of  every  tenth  man  he  meets.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  find 
another  reason  for  the  prevalent  reluctance  to  change  the  constitution. 
Under  the  present  system,  every  respectable  farmer  and  tradesman 
looks  forward  to  the  honor  and  emolument  of  being  an  associate  judge ; 
and  it  is  well  understood,  that  in  case  of  a  convention,  one  of  the  first 
propositions  submitted,  would  be  to  remodel  the  courts. 

Our  next  and  lowest  judicial  officer  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  But 
he  is  a  far  more  consequential  personage  than  in  most  of  the  states. 
His  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases  within  a  hundred  dollars.  And  as 
the  venerable  forms  of  pleading  are  never  used  in  suits  before  him,  so 
that  the  assistance  of  an  attorney  can  safely  be  dispensed  with,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  large  amount  of  collecting  business  is  done  by  him,  to  the 
sore  detriment  of  the  lawyers.  In  fact,  this  is  generally  a  profitable 
office,  and  there  is  great  competition  in  obtaining  it.  The  incumbent 
makes  it  an  exclusive  business,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  bringing 
of  suits  before  him,  he  makes  it  almost  a  uniform  principle  to  decide 
for  the  plaintiff.  This  very  simple  rule  of  decision,  enables  the  magis- 
trate to  despatch  business  in  a  most  summary  manner,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  wearisome  investigation.  Produce  your  claim,  swear 
stiffly  to  it,  and  you  have  judgement  in  ten  minutes ;  while  the  poor 
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defendant  has  no  recourse  but  to  give  bonds,  if  he  can,  and  appeal  to 
the  Common  Pleas.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  system  of  petty 
tyranny  more  vexatious  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  these  magis- 
trates. Wo  to  the  luckless  wight  who  incurs  their  displeasure.  His 
suit  will  be  sure  to  go  against  him. 

But  do  not  think  that  our  constitution  is  entirely  censurable.  There 
is  one  point  in  which  it  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  The  house  of  repre- 
resentatives  can  never  consist  of  more  than  seventy-two  members,  nor 
the  senate  of  more  than  thirty-six.  Look  at  this,  Massachusetts, 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  your  unwieldy  legislature,  and  blush  at 
jonr  want  of  foresight.  Again,  Ohio  has  taken  a  noble  stand  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  in  respect  to  her  criminal  laws.  The  world  does  not 
exhibit  a  milder  system.  We  have  but  one  capital  crime,  namely, 
murder.  We  have  only  three  which  are  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  life.  But  I  have  not  room  to  particularize.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  acknowledge  no  such  thing  as  common  law  in  regard  to  crimes. 
No  man  can  be  punished,  but  according  to  the  statute.  The  bar- 
barous and  sanguinary  doctrines  of  other  times,  find  no  countenance 
or  toleration  here.  Few  states  can  say  as  much  as  this,  and  for  that 
very  reason  we  suffer.  Punishments  elsewhere  being  much  severer 
than  here,  we  actually  hold  out  a  lure  to  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The 
scoundrel  or  knave  is  sure  to  fare  better  here,  than  any  where  e]se„ 
and  he  would  be  a  consummate  fool  if  he  did  not  try  his  fortune  here. 
Accordingly  our  jails  are  thronged  with  the  pickpockets  of  other  states. 
But  crimes  of  the  higher  sort  are  very  rare.  There  have  been  but  two^ 
or  three  executions  since  the  state  government  was  organized.  And 
on  the  whole,  I  doubt  if  there  be  another  state  among  the  twenty-four, 
which  has  so  little  immorality  in  proportion  to  its  population,  confining 
the  remark  to  its  own  citizens. 

You  will  perceive,  fi'om  the  tenor  of  this  and  my  former  letter,  that 
the  people  of  Ohio  are  making  a  grand  political  experiment.  They^ 
are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  the  smallest  possible  portion  of 
power  necessary  to  be  delegated  by  them  to  their  agents,  in  order  to 
answer  the  ends  of  government.  Whatever  is  not  absolutely  necessary^ 
to  be  parted  with,  they  are  resolved  to  retain  in  their  own  hands.  And 
it  is  my  belief,  that,  if  you  examine  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states^ 
you  will  find  that  the  people  of  Ohio  have  kept  back  more  of  that 
power,  of  which  they  are  the  original  fountain  and  source,  to  be  ex<- 
erted  immediately  and  directly  by  themselves,  as  occasion  may  require,, 
than  the  people  of  any  other  state.  Whether  this  experiment  be  wise 
or  not,  is  a  question,  which,  being  no  politician,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
answer.  As  I  have  said  before,  our  prosperity  is  beyond  example.  A 
happier  people  does  not  exist.  This  fact,  at  first  view,  would  authorise 
the  conclusion,  that  not  to  be  much  governed,  is  to  be  well  governed. 
But  the  experiment  is  not  yet  finished.  Time  will  show  whether  a 
stronger  government  is  not  essential  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  social 
compact  In  the  mean  time,  without  many  historical  recollections  to 
foster  our  state  pride,  if  we  were  in  the  humor  of  boasting,  we  could 
point  to  as  many,  causes  of  just  pride  in  the  actual  condition  of  OhiOy 
as  the  citizens  of  any  of  our  older  sister  states.  It  is  about  seven  yearn 
since  the  magnificent  project  was  commenced  of  cutting  two  canals 
entirely  across  the  state,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles.    To 
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eflfoct  this,  the  state  has  borrowed  above  fire  millioDs  of  doOars,  lor 
which  she  is  now  paying  interest  Considering  the  infancy  of  the 
state,  this  was  certainly  a  bold  enterprise ;  and  now  that  railroads  and 
locomotive  engines  are  brought  to  such  perfection,  it  may  be  matter  of 
regret  that  these  canals  were  ever  undertaken.  Still,  as  an  instance 
of  enlarged  public  spirit,  the  vote  which  gave  birth  to  diese  vast  works, 
may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  vote  passed  in  any  state, 
since  our  Union  commenced.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  months, 
one  of  these  canab  will  be  in  full  operation.  And  at  that  time  the  en- 
tire extent  of  canal  navigation  in  the  state  will  fall  very  little  shcMt  of 
three  hundred  miles.  I  was  going  to  contrast  this  with  the  public  wwks 
of  Massachusetts ;  but,  of  late,  I  have  perceived  indications  of  a  better 
spirit  there,  and  I  forbear  to  say  what  truth  would  sanction  of  her  past 
indifference.  I  will  only  add  that  these  canals  are  entirely  the  pn^ 
erty  of  the  state ;  no  individual  owns  a  single  dollar's  worth,  excqpt  as 
a  citizen  and  tax-payer  of  Ohio. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  scanty  outline  of  the  municipal  regolations 
of  Ohio,  as  growing  out  of  her  peculiar  constitution.  Do  you  ask 
whether  she  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  t  I  answer,  that,  upon  the 
smallest  estimate,  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  state,  making 
twenty  million  of  acres,  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  will  richly  repay 
the  husbandman.  Whereas,  not  so  much  as  two  tenths,  are  now  culti- 
valed,  and  yet  a  million  of  inhabitants  are  abundantly  fed.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  low  calculation  to  say  that  Ohio  has  within 
herself  the  means  of  supporting  a  population  of  five  millions.  This 
would  be  allowing  five  acres  to  every  inhabitant ;  a  very  large  allow- 
ance, when  we  hear  of  places  not  so  fertile  as  this,  where  ''  every  rood 
of  ffround  maintained  its  man."  But  I  am  not  given  to  vaticination, 
and  will  here  leave  the  subject  W. 


FROM  THE  MSS.  OF  A  TRAVELER  IN  THE  EAST. 

NO.  V. 

Our  morning  lark  was  the  shrill  voice  of  a  soldier  on  the  watch ; 
our  reveiUee  was  the  ringing  of  his  pistols,  at  which  sound  each  man 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  busied  himself  in  getting  open  his  eyes,  tighten* 
ing  hui  sash,  and  examining  his  priming ;  and,  in  five  minutes,  the 
beasts  having  been  loaded,  we  all,  with  our  pipes  in  our  mouths,  made  for 
the  olive  tree,  under  which  our  leader  was  sitting  on  his  mat,  smok- 
ing, and  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  a  council  of  war.  He  had 
bc»n  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  the  evening  before  with 
his  confidential  soldier,  about  the  route,  and  the  whxAe  band  was 
summoned  to  give  their  opinions  and  settle  the  business.  They 
gathered  around  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and,  sitting  down  on  the 
ground  in  circles,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  captain,  his  pipe 
ever  in  his  mouth,  and  his  string  of  beads  in  his  hai|d,  they  began  a 
noisy,  chattering  and  disputatious  c<mference, — for  every  man  had  a 
voice  in  the  business ;  but  the  great  majority  deciding  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  neglect  the  common  precautions,  and  strike  across  the  plain  to 
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Nararino,  rather  than  follow  the  less  dangeroas,  but  more  circuitous 
route  of  the  mountains,  the  captain  decided  with  them,  and  we  all 
mored  off  instanter,  except  three  soldiers,  who  determined  to  have 
their  own  way  ;  so  we  left  them. 

The  march  was  disturbed  by  no  uncommon  event,  except  that  we 
hurried  more  than  usual,  and  often  caught  ourselves  looking  anxiously 
about  us,  lest  we  should  be  surprised  on  the  open  plain  by  the  Turk- 
ish cavalry,  twenty  of  whom  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
as,  and  would,  probably,  have  carried  off  our  heads  at  their  saddle* 
bows.  But  we  arrived  without  accident  at  a  small  open  village,  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  which  had  been  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhabitants^ 
but  where  we  found  that  several  captains,  with  their  bands,  had  ren- 
dezvoused, making  our  number  more  than  three  hundred  men. 

We  had  eaten  our  usual  dinner  of  biscuit  soaked  in  water,  and 
olives,  which  are  both  delicious  and  nutritive,  when  fully  ripe  ;  after 
which,  we  were  treated  to  a  cup  of  the  true  mocha,  by  a  captain  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  camp  was  wrapped  in 
stillness,  like  that  of  midnight ;  all  were  taking  their  siesta,  or  after- 
noon nap,  and  I  lay  listlessly  with  my  pipe,  watching  the  fantastic 
figures  assumed  by  the  smoke,  as  it  rose  in  the  still,  sultry  air  of  noon- 
day. 

Suddenly,  methought,  I  heard  a  low,  rumbling  sound  like  the  roaring 
of  a  distant  beach ;  it  continued — I  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  I  gently, 
with  my  foot,  pushed  Francesco,  who  lay  asleep  near  me  ;  he  started 
up,  and  as  soon  as  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  noise,  he  applied  his 
ear  to  the  earth  for  a  minute,  then  sprang  up  with  a  look  of  alarm,  and 
ran  toward  the  outside  of  the  village,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  heard 
his  shrill  cry  of  **  The  Turks  !  the  Turks  I  up^up,  all  hands  !  the 
cavalry  are  upon  us  ;"  and,  quick  as  light,  every  man  was  upon  his 
feet,  and  without  thinking  of  defence,  ran  to  gratify  curiosity  and  see 
the  danger. 

At  first,  we  gazed  without  saying  a  word,  at  a  wide-spreading  cloud 
of  dust,  which,  advancing,  seemed  to  extend  itself  in  every  direction, 
until  it  became  distinct,  and  we  could  see  the  flash  and  glimmer  of 
arms ;  then  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  in  our  camp  ;  the  captain 
cursed,  and  gave  orders  in  the  same  breath, — the  men  ran  to  and  fro, 
regarding  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  all  busied  themselves,  as  by 
instinct,  in  preparations  for  defence.  The  mules  and  baggage,  with 
the  provisions  and  extra  ammunition,  were  driven  into  a  stone  church, 
which  all  seemed  to  consider  as  a  strong  hold,  and  place  of  reftige,  in 
case  the  outworks  should  be  carried  ;  some  rolled  empty  barrels  and 
huge  earthen  oil-jars,  to  the  ends  of  the  streets,  where  they  were  set 
up  for  barricades  ;  others  brought  stones  and  timbers  to  block  up  the 
streets ;  while  others  went  fiiriously  to  digging  a  ditch,  in  which  they 
could  lie  down,  and  be  sheltered  by  the  few  feet  of  earth  which  they 
flung  up  before  them  ;  and  others  punched  holes  through  the  outer 
walls  of  the  cottages  facing  the  plain,  from  which  they  could  put 
out  their  muskets  and  fire  in  security.  All  were  busied  in  preparing 
for  defence  ;  but  defence  with  the  least  possible  exposure  ;  all  but 
W.  ;  his  spirits  seemed  to  rise,  and  his  eyes  to  flash  fire,  as  he  stood 
impatient  on  a  bank,  with  his  hand  on  the  trigger  of  his  cocked  gun, 
the  muzzle  resting  on  his  left  arm,  his  body  Ixint  forward,  and  watch- 
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ing  the  coming  host.  I  stood  beside  him,  and  though  I  mastered  my 
feelings  and  showed  the  same  front  and  bearing  that  he  did,  I  think  it 
was  not  the  same  within.  I  glanced  at  the  space  between  our  station 
and  the  mountains — ^there  was  no  hope  of  escape  there  ;  I  looked  at 
the  dense  mass  of  horses  and  riders,  now  for  an  instant  at  a  stand.  I 
saw  the  plungings  and  curvetings  of  the  impatient  steeds,  the  glitter 
of  their  trappings,  the  flowing,  gilded  dresses  of  the  riders,  the  flashing 
of  their  scimitars,  and,  I  could  distinguish,  dashing  here  and  there, 
among  the  mass,  the  high-cap  of  the  furious  Delhi  i  and,  aa  I  thought 
of  the  feeble  barrier  on  which  I  stood,  and  over  which  they  could  dash 
their  steeds  at  a  single  leap,  I  half  shuddered,  and  my  thoughts  flew 
back  to  home,  to  my  mother,  and  to  the  nursery  ;  I  felt  all  that  man 
must  feel  when  first  in  danger,  but  which  we  are  too  cowardly  to  be- 
tray by  looks  or  words. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  thought ;  there  was  a  sudden  movemeot 
of  the  foe — the  horses  dashed  forward  toward  us  at  a  gallop,  the  rid- 
ers waved  their  scimitars,  and  raised  a  tremendous  yell  of  "  Hu  !  Hu  ! 
Hu  !  Allah  I  Hu  !''— when  I  felt  myself  pulled  into  the  ditch  by  Fran- 
cesco—when, putting  out  my  gun  through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose, 
I  lay  and  waited  till  they  should  be  within  shot.  There  was  a  deadly, 
breathless  silence  among  us  ;  there  were  moving  of  lips  in  prayer, 
but  no  sound  ;  there  was  making  of  sudden  crosses,  but  no  eye  ceased 
to  glance  along  the  gun-barrel  towards  the  foe,  who,  advancing,  like 
lightning,  now  began  to  raise  their  carbines.  I  saw  them  bend  their 
bodies,  and  try  to  crouch  behind  their  horses'  necks  ;  I  saw  the  v^y 
glare  of  their  eyes, — when,  in  an  instant,  a  flash  of  fire  ran  along  their 
line — their  balls  whizzed  over  our  heads — our  muskets  instantly  rattled 
in  reply  ;  the  smoke  arose,  and,  after  that,  I  saw  nothing,  and  thought 
of  nothing,  but  to  load  and  fire ;  and  fire  we  did  so  fast  and  furiously 
into  the  cloud  of  smoke,  out  of  which  flashed  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
where  they  seemed  to  be  a  moment  checked  ;  but  as  the  smoke  arose 
I  saw  a  troop  of  a  dozen,  dash  within  a  few  yards  o£  us,  fire  their  pis- 
tols, receive  our  shots,  wheel,  and  away  ;  and,  when  the  smoke 
again  cleared  up,  they  were  half  a  mile  distant. 

Then  there  was  shouting,  and  congratulation,  and  exidtatioD,  in  our 
hitherto  breathless  band  ;  W.  leaped  over  the  barrier,  and,  yatagan  in 
hand,  would  have  advanced — but  no  one  followed  the  fool-hardy  boy. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  the  enemy  were  moving  off  at  a  fiill  trot,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  them. 

Half  a  dozen  slight  wounds  was  all  the  damage  we  received,  and 
the  carcasses  of  a  few  horses  were  all  the  proof  we  had  of  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  rich  saddles  of  two  of  them  were  soaking  with  yet 
warm  blood  ;  and  as  we  knew  the  Turks  always  carry  off  their  dead, 
if  possible,  our  leaders  did  not  fail  to  report  fifty  slain  Moslems,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  wounded  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  our  skirmish  will 
flourish  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  as  a  desperate  and  bloody  fight 

'At  sunset,  we  left  our  dangerous  position,  and  a  hard  n^f  a  march 
brought  us  to  the  main  body,  where  we  were  more  secure,  fiat  W. 
soon  tired  even  of  that;  his  restless  spirit  needed  more  excitem^it,  and 
Hie  company  of  some  reckless  spirits,  whom  he  had  unfortunately  met 
with,  and  who  pressed  him  to  join  them  in  Western  Greece,  where 
they  had,  as  they  said,  hard  fighting,  indee^l,  but  beauty  and  wassail 
to  recompense  them.    I  trembled  as  he  left  me,  for  t  knew  he  was  the 
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darling  of  an  aged  mother,  and  the  hope  of  a  proud  family  ;  I  knew  he 
was  high-minded  and  generous  ;  but  goaded,  as  he  was,  by  ambition, 
and  credulous,  and  inexperienced,  he  might  become  the  victim  of  hia 
own  passions,  or  of  the  villany  of  others.  •  •  • 

•  •  *       .     *        *        Months  rolled  away,  and  nothing 

from  W.  I  heard,  indeed,  strange  tales  of  the  proceedings  of  some 
Europeans,  in  Western  Greece  ;  men  talked  of  dissipation  and  un- 
natural crimes  ;  of  treason  and  assassination  ;  but  the  East  abounds 
with  such  tales,  and  I  noticed  them  not. 

One  evening,  at  Hydra,  I  was  sitting  gazing  on  the  rich  sunset,  and 
for  the  want  of  any  one  with  whom  to  exchange  the  tones  of  my  native 
tongue,  and  in  the  absence  of  books,  I  was  repeating  the  oft-repeated 
lines  of  our  beloved  bard  : — 

"  On  Old  Egina't  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
Th«  god  of  gladness  casts  his  parting  smile  ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  div^iike. 
Descending  &st,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches,  through  the  long  expanse  ; 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellomng  fflance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  alonff  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  ana  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep." 

Here  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a  young 
man,  who  was  coming  slowly  along  the  street,  apparently  very  weak 
and  exhausted  ;  his  once  magnificently  embroidered  dress  presented  a 
strange  contrast  of  rags  and  riches,  of  splendor  and  dirt  ;  he  was  with- 
out arms,  though  his  silver  cartridge-boxos  and  pistol- belt  shewed  him 
to  have  been  a  soldier.  As  he  drew  near,  I  saw  that  he  was  sallow  and 
emaciated,  and  was  surprised  to  find  him  turning  in  at  our  gate ;  I  met 
him  at  the  door,  against  which  he  supported  himself  with  one  hand, 
while  he,  hesitatingly,  held  out  the  other  to  me,  and  fixed  upon  me  his 
ghastly  sunken  eyes.  I  took  his  hand,  doubtfully,  when  he  exclaimed 
in  a  hollow  voice — "  Do  you  not  know  me  V*  It  was  W. ;  but  so 
changed  !  so  different  from  the  fiery,  yet  blooming  youth,  I  had  seen  a 
few  months  before,  that  I  could  scarce  believe  my  eyes. 

We  got  him  fi)od,  and  tried  to  cheer  him,  and  find  out  his  disorder  ; 
but  he  was  sad  and  reserved  ;  or,  if  he  roused  himself,  and  tried  to 
laugh,  it  was  with  the  hollow,  heartless  laugh  of  the  distracted.  I  sus- 
pected his  mind  was  affected,  and  we  got  him  to  retire,  having  made 
up  the  best  bed  we  could,  with  some  rags,  on  the  floor  of  an  adjoining 
room. 

At  midnight,  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound,  sleep,  by  the  most 
dreadful  screams  from  the  room  of  W.  I  seized  a  pistol  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  dashing  open  his  door  with  a  blow  of  my 
loot,  found  him  rolling  on  the  floor,  apparently  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  groaning  out  in  a  dreadful  voice — "  I  am  stabbed,  and  murdered — 
I  am  dying !"  ''  Who  has  stabbed  you  V*  cried  I,  looking  eagerly 
around  the  room,  **  there  is  no  one  here."  "  There,  there,"  cried  he, 
clinging  around  my  legs,  and  pointing  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  room, 
"  there  he  is — ^there,"  and  threw  himself  back  with  a  groan.  I  ad- 
vanced slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  comer,  with  my  sword  thrust 
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oat  as  far  before  me  .as  possible.  I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  the 
glare  of  a  pair  of  eyes ;  I  expected  the  instant  flash  of  a  pistol ;  there 
was  certainly  a  dark  figure  ;  I  thrust  quickly  at  it — and  hit — the  bare 
wall !  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  found  ;  and  then  the  truth  flashed  upcm 
me.  W.  had  been  dreaming — his  conscience  had  conjured  up  a  spec- 
tre. I  passed  my  hand  over  his  body  before  a  light  could  be  brought,  and 
persuaded  him  he  was  neither  dying,  nor  even  wounded. 

But  it  was  long  before  he  ceased  to  tremble,  and  to  be  agitated ; 
and,  when  I  attempted  to  go  out  of  the  room  with  the  light,  he  shriek- 
ed aloud,  and  begged,  for  God's  sake,  I  would  not  leave  him  in  the  dark. 

There  were  horrible  workings  of  his  yet  unseared  conscience,  and 
before  morning  the  unhappy  youth  disclosed  to  us  the  plot,  which,  aided 
by  his  own  folly,  and  pride  and  ambition,  had  made  him  a  wretch,  a 
traitor,  and  an  assassin  !  He  told  a  tale  which  bore  every  impress  of 
truth,  which  subsequent  events  have  proved  to  be  in  the  main  correct, 
and  which  is  yet  so  strange,  and  so  horrible,  as  to  seem  to  belong  rath- 
er to  the  province  of  romance  than  of  history. 


LINES 

WRITTEN    ON    READING   '<  LEON,  A    FRAGMENT,"    AN  UNPUBLISHED    POSW, 
BT  THE   LATE   DR.   DRAKE. 

Such  wiub  thy  life  ;  a  fragment  brief  and  bright, 
Young  minstrel  of  the  west ;  the  envious  blight 
Came  o*er  the  greenness  of  thy  Temal  hours 
When  life  was  nought  but  incense,  dew  and  flowers. 
Cold  is  the  hand  that  traced  this  glowing  line, 
And  closed  that  eye^  informed  with  light  divine. 
The  mind,  to  which  stich  seraph  power  was  given. 
Weary  of  earth,  has  wandered  back  to  heaven  ; 
And  that  great  heart,  with  truth  and  feeling  fraught, 
Rich  with  the  gleams  of  wild  luxuriant  thought, 
Sleeps  peacefuBv,  life's  dtzzv  tumult  o'er. 
Where  grief  ana  joy  can  wake  its  throbs  no  more. 
Weep  not  for  him ;  it  was  a  boon  to  die, 
While  in  his  veins  the  pulse  of  iov  beat  high ; 
While  hope  was  young,  and  in  iife*s  garden  yet 
With  morning  dew  the  leaves  and  flowers  were  wet. 
He  never  saw  Youth's  rainbow  &de  away, 
Before  the  gairish  light  of  common  day ; 
He  never  marked  the  cold,  averted  gaze 
Of  those  he  loved  in  pure,  enthusiast  days  ; 
Nor  ever  felt  that  keenest  suffering, 
To  find  himself,  in  crowds,  a  lone^  thing. 
He  is  not  dead ;  what  though  the  grassy  sod 
Wraps  his  cold  form ;  his  spirit  is  with  God. 
His  mind  is  here.    Time  hath  no  power  to  blot 
From  out  our  hearts  one  single,  burning  thought. 
The  mind,  itself  immortal,  doth  endue 
With  its  own  life,  its  beauteous  offiipring  too, 
And  stamps  each  image  in  its  forming  hour 
With  its  own  impress  of  enduring  power. 
While  Genius  lives,  bright  You£  and  hoary  Age 
Shall  hang  with  rapture  o'er  thy  pictured  page. 
While  on  the  earth  one  heart  is  left  to  beat, 
That  heart  shall  thee  a  friend  and  brother  greet  > 
Nor  shall  the  touch  of  Time  e'er  dim  the  glow 
Of  the  green  lauvel  wreath  that  shades  thy  brow. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    JEWISH    CONVERT. 
AN   UNWRITTEN  TALE. 

Soon  after  the  occurrences  related,  and  the  final  adjustment  of 
them,  and  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  all  misrepresentations  to  the 
Roman  authorities,  it  seemed  advisable  to  me  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
if  possible  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Roman  governor,  Pon- 
tius Pilatus,  whose  general  reputation  for  justice  and  probity  was  so  far 
good,  that  I  thought  %  might,  with  confidence,  look  for  a  favorable 
termination  of  the  affair.  Another  motive,  partly  of  interest  and  part- 
ly of  curiosity,  also  influenced  me.  At  no  great  distance  firom  Jeru- 
salem lived  a  family  of  our  near  kindred,  being  the  children  of  my 
mother's  cousin.  With  this  family  in  my  boyish  days  we  had  consid- 
erable intimacy,  which,  for  several  years  past  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  various  calamities  I  have  already  described  as  having  befallen  our 
house,  and  my  own  absence  so  long  from  the  country.  They,  too,  had 
been  visited  by  affliction  ;  the  parents  and  two  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  died,  and  there  remained  but  two  sisters  and 
a  brother,  all  unmarried,  and  living  in  reduced  circumstances,  though 
still  with  sufficient  means  of  modest  comforts.  The  father  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  some  of  the  disturbances  following  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great,  which  had  been  severely  visited  upon  his  property  by  the 
satellites  of  Roman  authority.  Having,  however,  made  his  peace, 
and  procured  his  personal  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  his  wealth, 
he  had,  at  length,  withdrawn  firom  the  active  business  of  the  world  to  a 
small  estate  in  the  town  of  Bethany,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
undisturbed,  save  by  the  loss  of  some  farther  remnants  of  his  property, 
which  fell  a  prey  to  the  convulsions  of  the  world  around  him. 

The  brother  and  sisters,  above  referred  to,  as  now  the  only  survivors 
of  the  family,  were  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and  had  been,  more  especial- 
ly, my  companions  and  playmates,  in  the  days  of  former  intercourse, 
and  association  still  linked  their  names  and  forms  with  many  hours  of 
youthful  pleasure,  and  scenes  of  past  enjoyment.  It  was  but  natural,  then, 
that  when,  after  some  years  of  stormy  vicissitudes  upon  the  sea  of  life, 
and  after  the  loss  of  many  much  endeared  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred 
or  well-tried  affection,  I  found  myself  again  an  inhabitant  of  my  na- 
tive land,  and  of  the  dwelling  of  my  fathers ;  wasted  and  desolate  as  it 
in  some  degree  was,  it  was  but  natural,  that  I  should  look  around  me 
to  discover  the  sources  of  happiness,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
affections  of  our  nature  still  within  my  reach,  and  while  memory  re- 
traced the  sunny  steps  of  departed  time,  that  a  yearning  should  arise 
in  my  bosom  to  see  again  the  friends  in  whose  company  they  were 
trodden,  now  too,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  nearest  kindred  remain- 
ing tome. 

Such  was  the  source  and  nature  of  my  interest ;  my  curiosity  had  a 
different  origin.  In  making  the  inquiries  which  aflR>rded  me  this 
knowledge  of  their  present  condition,  I  also  learned  other  things  con- 
cerning them,  for  the  fiill  understanding  of  which  farther  detail  is 
necessary. 

In  the  early  ages  of  our  nation,  we  had  been  favored,  above  all  oth- 
ers, with  a  direct  communication  with  the  Most  Ifigh ;  and  rulers. 
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priests  and  judges,  receiving  their  appointments  especially  from  the 
manifestation  of  His  will,  had  guided  our  affairs,  and  raised  them  to 
the  summit  of  their  glory.  In  later  times,  under  a  succession  of  mon- 
archs,  ascending  the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  or  often  usurping  it  by 
violence,  and  distinguished*  far  more  often  for  their  evil,  than  for  their 
good  qualities,  and  for  their  wanton  violation  of  our  most  sacred  and 
holy  laws,  than  by  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  Deity  had  been  kept  up  through  the  medium  of  the 
prophets,  m^n  not  possessing  any  temporal  authority,  but  inspired  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  to  rebuke  the  si9  of  the  people,  and  of 
their  rulers,  to  point  out  to  them  their  wickedness,  and  to  foretell  to 
them  the  visitations  of  God's  wrath,  which  would  be  a  consequence  of 
persisting  in  the  ways  of  ill-doing.  As  time  passed  on  with  but  little 
or  transient  effect,  these  denunciations  became  darker  and  more 
gloomy,  and  the  terrors  that  they  threatened,  were  threatened  as  things 
that  must  inevitably  come  to  pass,  and  from  which  there  would  be  no 
escape  ;  while  yet  there  was  an  ambiguity  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  conveyed,  that,  favored  by  the  natural  self^onfidence  of 
men  in  their  own  judgement,  and  the  success  of  their  own  schemes, 
prevented  their  being  applied  by  the  rulers  and  the  mass  of  the  nation 
to  their  own  times  and  actions,  so  that  they  pursued  their  coarse,  heap- 
ing crime  upon  crime,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  threatened  wrath, 
till  the  beginning  of  preparation  for  the  final  catastrophe  overtook  them 
in  the  destruction  of  the  national  independence  and  sovereignty. 

After  this  time  the  race  of  the  prophets  ceased  ;  and  though  some 
transient  gleams  of  prosperity,  and  even  of  temporary  freedom  lor  the 
most  part  from  foreign  domination,  yet  at  timefs  illuminated  our  annab, 
they  were  produced  by  the  merely  human  energies  and  virtues  of  men, 
that  sprang  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and 
who  did  and  dared  from  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion, 
without  being  favored  by  any  special  manifestation  of  Divine  Will,  or 
any  direct  interposition  of  Divine  Power. 

Through  all  the  fearful  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  there  still 
might  be  traced  the  vestiges  of  hope,  a  presage  of  future  glory  strug- 
gling through  the  clouds  and  storms  of  the  moral  world,  as  sun-beama 
throw  their  light  through  the  tempests,  that  blacken  and  convulse  the 
natural  heavens.  There  was  in  many  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  a 
promise  held  out  of  some  one  that  was  to  arise,  whose  power  should 
transcend  any  that  had  ever  before  appeared  upon  earth, — and  who 
was  to  rescue  the  people  forever  from  the  calamities  brought  upon 
them  by  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  their  rulers  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  who  should  extend  his  dominion  over  the  whole  earth.  In  some, 
this  promise  was  so  distinctly  made,  the  very  race  whence  this  deliverer 
should  arise,  was  distinctly,  though  figuratively  pointed  out,  and  even 
allusions  were  made,  though  obscurely,  to  the  time  when  he  should  ap- 
pear. It  may  readily  be  supposed  from  the  circumstances  above  re- 
lated as  belonging  to  the  history  of  our  national  career,  that  faith  was 
not  wanting  to  our  people  in  expecting  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  ever  present,  an  argument  for  impatience  un« 
der  the  galling  yoke  of  foreign  servitude,  and  a  perpetual  stimulus  to 
the  fanatic  to  acts  of  desperate  rebellion.  Thus,  in  later  days,  firom 
time  to  time  a  person  would  spring  up,  proclaiming  that  the  appointed 
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time  was  come,  and  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  long  ex- 
jiected  deliverance.  To  one  or  another  of  these,  thousands  of  the  un* 
thinking  multitude  had  gathered  themselves,  and  had  been  drawn  into 
open  defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  perished  miserably,  with  their  self-deceived  or  deceiving 
leaders,  by  famine,  or  the  sword,  or  the  ignominious  death  of  traitors ; 
leaving  nought  behind  them  but  scorn  for  their  delusion,  and  hatred  for 
its  consequences. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  another  had  ap- 
peared, professing  also  to  be  the  glorious  personage  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  but  whose  life  foid  character,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  it  from 
those  with  whom  I  then  conversed,  formed  a  striking  contrast,  not  only 
with  the  history  of  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  sdfekiug  for  popu- 
lar favor,  and  the  honor  of  being  considered  the  deliverer  of  the  nation, 
but,  if  possible,  still  more  so  with  what  was  expected  among  the  peo- 
ple of  him,  to  whom  this  character  should  truly  belong.  With  his 
early  history  my  informants  did  not  seem  to  be  very  well  acquainted ; 
bat  I  gathered  from  them  that  he  was  by  birth  of  humble  extraction, 
and  a  native  of  an  obscure  and  poor  village  of  Galilee,  simple  in  his 
manners,  and  making  no  pretensions  to  any  temporal  authority,  and 
countenancing  no  resistance  to  the  established  civil  powers.  The 
character  in  which  he  appeared  was  that  of  a  religious  teacher,  wan- 
dering about  the  country,  attended  by  a  number  of  followers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  were  said  to  be  a  few  poor  frshermen  of  those  who 
gained  a  humble  living  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and 
Gennesareth.  As  convenience  or  pleasure  dictated,  he  would  stop  at 
various  places,  and  exhort  the  multitudes  that  soon  assembled  about 
him  from  curiosity  or  desire  of  instruction,  warning  them  of  their  sins, 
and  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  would  bring  them  in  a  future 
state  of  being,  and  desiring  them  to  repent,  to  believe  in  him,  to  lead 
holy  lives,  and  assuring  them,  as  a  reward,  of  happiness  that  should 
await  them  in  the  same  future  state.  He  was  said,  also,  to  declare  new 
and  singular  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  immediate 
messenger  and  authorized  agent  he  professed  to  be,  and  whose  especial 
power  he  asserted  to  be  vested  in  himself;  and  he  was  affirmed  to  make 
light  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  our  religion,  as  inculcated  by  the 
priests  and  elders,  whom  he  denounced  with  much  bitterness.  There 
were  also  reports  of  various  things  that  he  had  done  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  his  profession,  and  in  corroboration  of  his  assumed  authori- 
ty, which,  if  correct,  showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  powers  beyond 
the  natural  endowment  of  man,  and  equally  wonderful  with  those  exer- 
cised by  any  of  our  ancient  prophets.  Such  was  the  amount  of  the 
confused  and  imperfect  accounts  I  then  c<^lected  concerning  this 
new  teacher ;  and,  considering  the  remoteness  of  my  situation  and  the 
errors  to  which  popular  reports  are  obnoxious,  I  afterwards  wondered 
to  find  them  so  near  the  truth  as  they  actually  were.  It  was  added, 
that,  though  bitterly  opposed  by  the  priests,  tb«  zealots  of  the  law,  and 
by  many  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  pretenders  to  secular  power,  he 
had  greatly  conciliated  to  himself  the  favor  of  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  the  pe<^le,  particularly  those  of  simple  and  unambitious 
views,  and  that  some,  even  among  the  titled  and  rulers  of  the  land, 
were  not  averse  to  his  doctrines,  while  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  course, 
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and  Ilia  |waceable  demeanor  had  sufered  him  to  paas  withoat  < 
bJy  attracting  the  stern  watchfukiefls  of  oar  foreign  rulers,  and  eren, 
from  default  of  reatonable  grounds  of  offence,  saved  him  firom  the 
well  attested  malignity  of  the  priests  and  zealots,  which  yet  watched 
eagerly  for  the  commission  of  something  which  might  serve  as  a  pre- 
tence  for  his  destruction. 

Among  those,  who  had  either  become  converted  to  his  views  ox  at- 
tached to  his  person,  or  perhaps  both,  my  cousins  were  nmnbered ;  and, 
it  was  said,  that  they  evinced  even  more  than  common  reverence  and 
aflfection  for  him.  Of  the  troth  of  this  I  was  anxious  to  know,  and,  if 
I  foiind  it  true,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  extent  of  this,  as  I  then 
deemed  it,  singular  and  dangerous  delusion,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
brought  about.* 

Such  was  the  source  of  my  curiosity.  Though  brought  up  horn 
my  earliest  youth  with  an  habitual  reverence  for  our  holy  law,  and  with 
a  firm  belief  in  its  truth  and  divine  origin,  I  was  yet  no  bigoC  My 
wanderings  had  taught  me  that  many  discrepancies  of  opinion  con- 
cerning certain  points  of  it  were  to  be  found  even  in  our  own  race, 
especidly  among^  those  whose  home  was  not  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  They  had  also  led  me  into  much  and  close  intercoorse 
with  many  of  the  heathen  nations,  more  especially  the  Crreeks  and 
Romans ;  and,  though  I  could  not  but  both  despise  and  abhor  their  im- 
pious idolatry,  and  the  obscene  and  abominable  rites  that  made  a  part 
of  it,  yet  I  found  among  the  worshipers  by  no  means  a  corresponding 
destitution  of  those  qualities,  that  constitute  moral  excellence.  I  found, 
among  the  votaries  of  Jupiter  or  Apis,  many,  whose  virtue  and  kind- 
ness would  have  done  credit  to  a  purer  and  more  holy  religion,  and  I 
learned,  that  sincerity  and  truth  were  of  higher  importance  than  ad- 
herence to  ceremonials.  Yet  I  could  not  Mi  altogether  unconcerned 
at  hearing  of  the  credence  my  kindred  were  said  to  have  given  to  the 
author  of  the  new  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  militate  so  much  with  the 
faith  and  observances  of  our  fathers ;  and  was  yet  in  hopes  to  find  the 
reports  exaggerated,  or  to  be  able,  by  renewing  our  old  friendship,  to 
exert  an  influence  that  might  counteract  any  bias  of  mischievous  ten- 
dency in  their  minds. 

Having  accordingly  made  a  few  necessary  preparations,  I  set  out 
on  my  journey ;  but  learning  on  my  way  from  a  public  messenger  whom 
I  accidentally  encountered,  that  Pilatus  had  withdrawn  hinuelf  from 
the  city  for  a  few  days  of  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  business,  I 
determined  to  spend  the  interval  of  time  before  his  expected  return,  in 
making  my  intended  visit.  Turning  aside,  therefore,  from  the  direct 
road  to  the  city,  I  took  an  unfrequented  route  across  the  country, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  next  day  brought  me  to  the  dwelling  of  my 
kinsman. 

On  entering  the  court  of  the  house,  I  heard  sounds  of  lamentation 
from  within,  that  told  me  of  the  presence  of  some  new  calamity,  prob- 
ably of  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  This  was  soon  confirmed 
by  the  intelligence  of  an  aged  domestic,  to  whom  I  made  myself  known, 
but  who,  though  familiar  to  me  in  former  days,  had  much  difficulty  in 
recognizing  me.  The  news  was  indeed  afflicting  ;  the  death  that  had 
happened  was  that  of  my  kinsman  himself,   who  had  expired   a  few 
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daya  beibre,  aAer  a  short  and  severe  illness,  and  whose  body  ha^ 
that  day  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchre. 

Inured,  as  I  was,  to  suffering  and  affliction,  my  sorrow  was  great,  and 
naturally  increased  by  the  thought  of  the  recentness  of  the  event ;  at 
the  very  time,  too,  when  my  mind  was  busy  in  contemplating  the  pleas* 
ure  of  our  expected  meeting,  and  looking  forward  to  a  renewal  of  our 
ancient  friendship.  A  week,  or  too  sooner,  and  I  should  have  found 
him  in  health ;  and,  so  slight  are  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
changes  of  human  affairs  are  connected,  our  meeting,  by  affecting  a 
change  in  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  routine  of  his  occupa- 
tions, or  in  particular  circumstances  of  exposure,  might  have  so  alter- 
ed the  connexion,  that  possibly  this  fatal  event  might  not  have  taken 
place.  How  momentous  a  change  that  event  was  destined  to  produce 
in  myself,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  contemplate,  nor  even  if  it  had, 
would  the  reality  ever  have  occurred  to  my  wildest  imaginations. 

The  idea  of  meeting  again  for  the  first  time,  in  this,  the  moment  of 
their  great  bereavement,  the  sisters  to  whom  I  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger,  was  very  painful.  It  would  awaken  with  additional  force  the 
remembrance  of  past  sorrows,  and  make  them  doubly  poignant  by  the 
present  anguish.  It  might,  however,  after  the  first  awakening  of  these 
feelings,  be  the  means  of  some  solace,  as  they  would  naturally  want 
some  one  for  a  protector  and  friend,  an  office  which  belonged  now  to 
me,  as  the  only  near  male  relation  that  the  Divine  Will  had  spared  to 
them. 

The  particulars  of  this  first  meeting  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate  ;  it 
was  indeed,  as  I  had  expected,  fraught  with  much  of  painful  excite- 
ment and  remembrance.  When,  however,  a  few  hours  of  repose  had 
brought  our  minds  to  a  calmer  state,  and  I  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
my  kinswomen,  I  noticed  considerable  alteration  in  their  appearance. 
When  I  last  saw  them,  they  were  arrayed  in  the  buoyant  graces  of 
youth,  which  had  now  given  place  to  the  more  mature  and  less  ob- 
trusive beauties  of  perfect  womanhood.  The  trials  they  had  under- 
gone, had  given  a  pensive  cast  of  expression  to  their  countenances,  but 
what  struck  me  as  most  unusual,  was  the  calmness  of  sorrow  which  mark- 
ed their  present  demeanor,  very  different  from  that  often  displayed  up- 
on similar  occasions  by  our  Jewish  women.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
latent  and  undefined  hope  still  lingered  in  their  bosoms,  though  their 
words  gave  it  not  utterance ;  or,  as  if  some  internal  source  of  tran- 
quillity breathed  its  balm  over  the  wounds  of  their  affliction,  and  afford- 
ed a  solace  ordinarily  denied. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  to  myself  for  this,  I  was  led  to  connect  it 
with  what  I  had  heard  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  Teacher,  and  of  the 
belief  they  were  said  to  have  given  to  him  ;  and  though  I  internally 
smiled  at  the  false  impressions  under  which  I  supposed  them  to  labor, 
with  perhaps  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  for  their  weakness,  yet  I 
could  not  but  own,  that,  so  far  as  concerned  their  own  feelings,  the  effect 
was  happy.  It,  however,  increased  my  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
matter,  while  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  rendered  it  proper 
for  me,  for  a  while,  to  repress  my  curiosity,  which,  however,  it  was  ap- 
pointed should  soon  receive  an  unexpected  gratification. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  my  arrival,  while  sitting  with  the  sisters  in 
company  with  a  number  of  their  friends  and  relations,  who  had  come« 
50 
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according  to  custom,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence,  one  of  the  sitften 
left  the  room,  as  was  supposed  for  some  domestic  purpose.  Her  prc^ 
longed  stay,  however,  after  a  time,  excited  our  curiosity,  and  in  some 
degree  occasioned  uneasiness,  when  she  suddenly  entered,  as  if  from  a 
Wfdk  and  flushed  with  exercise.  As  she  hastily  crossed  the  apartment 
towards  her  sister,  I  noticed,  however,  an  illumination  of  the  eye,  and 
an  excitement  that  betokened  more  than  the  mere  use  of  the  corporeal 
powers ;  her  feelings  were  evidently  awakened  in  no  common  man- 
ner, though  the  briefness  of  the  time,  and  the  rapidity  of  her  move* 
ments  did  not  permit  me  to  analyze  the  nature  of  her  emotion,  ftrther 
than  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  either  of  grief  or  anger. 

Hastily  approaching  her  sister,  she  stooped  down,  and  uttered  a  few 
quick  words  in  a  low  voice.  The  sister  started  with  a  brief  sn^^nreased 
exclamation,  and,  hastily  rising,  they  left  the  room  together,  with* 
out  making  any  apology,  or  appearing  to  notice  the  presence  of  their 
guests,  otherwise  than  by  the  low  tone  of  the  words  that  passed  be- 
tween them,  which  seemed  not  to  be  meant  for  general  hearing. 

The  company  at  their  abrupt  departure  arose  also,  one  of  them  re- 
marking, that  the  sisters  were,  doubtless,  going  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
their  brother,  there  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and  proposing  that  we 
should  follow  and  join  our  lamentations  and  tears  with  theirs.  To 
me,  however,  from  the  observations  I  had  made  upon  the  demeanor  of 
the  sister  who  had  been  absent,  this  did  not  appear  to  be  a  trae  ex- 
planation of  their  conduct ;  and,  moreover,  being  seated  the  nearest  to 
them  of  any  one  present,  I  had  caught  the  words  that  she  uttered, 
which  were  merely,  ''  The  Master  is  come,  and  asketh  for  thee  ;'*  and 
the  exclamation,  that  was  uttered  by  her  to  whom  they  were  spoken, 
was  an  expression  of  mingled  pleasure  and  surprise.  My  curiosity, 
however,  readily  led  me  to  comply  with  the  proposal  just  mentioned, 
and  we  hastily  followed  at  a  small  distance  behind  the  sisters,  who 
passed  with  a  quick  and  hurried  step  from  the  house  to  the  highway 
running  near  it,  along  which  they  pursued  their  course. 

Proceeding  for  a  little  more  than  a  furlong,  we  came  to  a  glen  open- 
ing to  the  road,  at  a  little  distance  within  which,  under  the  shade  of 
an  aged  and  wide  spreading  sycamore,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons were  standing.  This  collection  was  composed  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  many  of  them  seemed  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  mostly  peasants,  with,  however,  some  of  higher  stand- 
ing in  society  mingled  with  them.  As  our  party  approached,  the 
crowd  opened  a  little  on  the  side  nearest  to  us,  and  disclosed  a  smaller 
party,  that  seemed  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  directly  towards  this,  the  sisters  bent  their  way  with  ^increased 
rapidity.  As  this  central  group  became  visible  by  the  movement  of 
the  surrounding  multitude,  I  glanced  my  eye  among  our  own  party  to 
discover  if  they  comprehended  the  meaning  of  it.  That  they  did,  was 
evident  from  the  instantaneous  change  of  their  countenances,  though 
the  effect  was  widely  different  upon  different  individuals.  On  some, 
were  visibly  portrayed  the  expressions  of  surprise  and  gladness,  on 
others,  of  vexation  and  anger  ;  others  showed  merely  looks  of  curiosi- 
ty, or  unconcern,  while  a  few,  of  peculiar  sanctimoniousness  of  de- 
meanor, distinguished,  by  their  phylacteries  and  the  broad  hem  of  their 
puter  tunic,  as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  contracted  their 
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Imtows,  and  with  dilated  nostrils,  ali  if  in  the  presence  of  some  object 
both  of  fear  and  detestation,  looked  at  each  other,  and  threw  towards 
the  group  above  described  glances  expressive  of  deep  hate  and  deadly 
malignity. 

The  truth  instantly  flashed  upon  my  mind  ;  this  was  the  Teacher  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  and  his  arrival  it  was,  that  was  announced  by 
my  kinswoman  as  the  coming  of  ''  the  Master."  My  attention  wa« 
immediately  directed  to  the  group,  which  was  now  near  enough  to  afford 
me  a  distinct  survey  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed.  The 
principal  of  these  were  hard-featured  men,  mostly  of  middle  age,  in  the 
coarse  dress  of  the  lower  class  of  peasants,  and  which  bore  evident 
marks  of  recent  travel.  All  they  had  to  distinguish  them  from  any 
other  collection  of  men  of  a  similar  class,  was  an  air  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  wisdom,  while  their  looks,  with  a  deep  mixture  of  reverence^ 
enthusiasm  and  love,  were,  for  the  most  part,  earnestly  fixed  upon  one, 
who  stood  in  the  open  centre  of  them,  and  who  was  evidently  regarded  by 
them  as  their  leader.  No  second  glance  was  required  to  confirm  this 
impression,  for  nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  among  men  in  external 
appearance,  than  was  that  of  this  person  compared  with  that  of  his 
followers. 

This  difference  was  not  by  any  means  in  merely  outward  habili- 
ments, for  his  dress,  though  neat,  was  unaffectedly  simple  and  plain, 
and,  like  that  of  his  companions,  showed  that  he  was  a  way-farer. 
So  perfect  a  form,  so  noble  and  lovely  features,  had  never  before  met 
my  eyes.  I  had  gazed  upon  the  symmetrical  figures  and  beautiful 
countenances  of  the  Greeks,  even  when  carried  to  what  was  deemed  a 
faultless  exemplification  in  the  statues  of  their  false  gods.  I  had  seen 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  human  race,  from  every  known  country  un- 
der the  heavens ;  but  they  were  but  human.  The  eye,  and  the  mouth, 
those  great  keys  of  expression,  spoke  of  the  earth,  of  its  hopes,  and  its 
passions ;  even  the  contour  of  the  firame,  in  its  different  varieties,  told 
of  its  fitness  for  the  various  exertions  and  graces  of  the  world,  and 
much  as  artists  had  labored,  and  successful  as  they  had  thought  them- 
selves in  eradicating  this  expression  from  the  representations  of  their 
divinities,  memory  brought  its  existence  to  my  mind,  in  contrast  with 
what  I  now  saw,  as  but  too  apparent. 

The  form  of  the  countenance  upon  which  I  looked,  was  in  its  out- 
line decidedly  Jewish,  but  its  unrivalled  features  bore  no  traces  of  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  of  its  earthly  desires,  or  its  base  or  stormy 
passions.  The  full  deep  eye  was  of  hazel,  tinged  with  gray,  and  its 
glance,  while  piercing  as  an  eagle's,  was  tender  as  that  of  a  dove.  It 
■poke  of  unerring  penetration,  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  uncon- 
querable fortitude,  with  mildness  and  patience  that  no  provocation 
could  excite  to  anger  ;  all  that  could  be  conceived  of  benignity  and 
love,  united  with  unsullied  purity,  breathed  around  those  lips  ;  while 
these  two  features  harmonized  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
face,  in  a  manner  the  most  perfect,  yet  the  general  expression  was  that 
of  pensiveness,  untinged,  however,  with  aught  of  melancholy.  Cor- 
responding with  these  traits  was  the  character  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
The  eye  could  rest  upon  no  faulty  proportion,  no  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  parts  or  in  the  whole,  but  no  idea  rose  upon  the  mind  of  any 
peculiar  adaptation,  whethec  for  feats  of  grace,  agility  or  strength, 
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single  or  combined.  Its  whole  character  at  rest  was  that  of  cahn  and 
beautiful  repose,  and  when  moving  that  of  simple,  easy  and  unlabored 
motion,  as  if,  though  upon  the  earth  and  in  an  earthly  form,  it  belooged 
not  to  it. 

Such  is  the  result  and  analysis  of  the  impressions  then  made  upon 
my  mind  by  the  singular  being  before  me,  whose  image,  as  it  thai  ap- 
peared, even  to  the  minutest  detail  of  form  and  feature,  remains  tm 
my  mental  vision,  as  it  was  then  imprinted,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had 
N^been  engraven  on  adamant.  To  examine  then,  as  I  have  now,  the 
nature  of  its  excellence  was  not  in  my  power,  nor  was  time  allowed 
tor  more  than  a  brief  and  almost  instantaneous  survey  ;  for  that  one  of 
my  kinswomen,  who  had  been  summoned,  as  I  have  related,  arriving 
within  the  group,  and  springing  with  a  convulsive  effort  towarik  the 
Teacher,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees  ere  be  ooold 
prevent,  while  her  hitherto  subdued  feelings  burst  forth  in  one  pas- 
sionate and  fervent  exclamation,  '*  Master,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died."  Sobs  and  tears  prevented  her  farther  utterance. 

The  effect  of  this  scene  upon  the  feelings  of  those  around  was  in- 
stantaneous ;  the  females  broke  forth  into  loud  lamentations,  and  many 
of  the  men  were  affected  even  to  tears  and  sobbing  ;  the  very  ^pride  and 
supercilious  malignity  of  the  Pharisees,  seemed  softened  down  to  com- 
passion, as  they  witnessed  the  grief  and  unavailing  confidence  of  the 
mourner.  For  my  own  part,- my  tears  flowed  freely,  and  my  emotions 
so  far  overcame  me,  that  I  became  a  mere  passive  spectator,  regarding 
with  intense  interest  what  was  passing  before  me.  The  Teacher,  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  with  unspeakable 
grace  of  manner,  raised  the  mourner  from  the  ground,  and  supported 
her,  till  the  first  inexpressible  agony  of  feeling  was  over,  but  as  he  listen- 
ed to  her  sobs  and  the  lamentations  of  the  multitude,  and  saw  the 
weeping  faces  around  him,  his  own  emotions  became  strong  within 
him ;  more  than  once,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  tears  fell  plentifully  from 
iiis  eyes.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  about  him,  some  of 
whom  I  overheard  remarking  upon  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  love  for  the 
deceased,  while  others  wondered  that  he  who  possessed  such  power, 
that  he  'could  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  should  not  have  exerted  it  to 
prevent  the  death  of  one,  the  loss  4>f  whom  seemed  so  deeply  to  afiect 
him. 

Afler  a  few  moments,  when  greater  calmness  began  to  prevail,  the 
teacher  inquired  of  the  sisters  where  the  body  of  their  brother  was 
deposited,  and  was  answered  by  an  invitation  to  visit  the  sepulchre. 
He  assented,  and  they  immediately  led  him  thither,  foUowed  by  all 
present.  The  tomb  was  in  a  valley  situated  at  a  small  distance,  and 
consisted  of  a  cave,  hollowed  in  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills ;  immediately  above  it  grew  a  gigantic  wild  fig-tree,  and  its  en- 
trance was  closed  by  a  large  stone,  rolled  direcdy  against  the  aperture. 
When  we  arrived  there,  the  Teacher  directed  that  the  stone  should  be 
removed.  Against  this,  one  of  the  sisters  remonstrated,  stating  that 
four  days  had  already  elapsed  smoe  the  burial,  and  that  considerable 
decay  must  already  have  taken  place  in  the  body,  which  would  render 
the  air  of  the  cave  offensive,  if  not  injurious.  The  reply  was  brief 
and  energetic,  though  spoken  with  great  mildness  and  majesty  of  man- 
ner :  ^<  Said  I  notnnto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  fhon  slionldst 
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see  the  glory  of  God  V*  Upon  this,  some  of  the  multitude  approached 
and  rolled  away  the  stone,  so  as  to  leave  the  entrance  clear.  While 
they  were  doing  this,  the  Teacher  stood  with  his  face  bowed,  as  if  in 
silent  prayer.  Looking  around  me  to  observe  the  apparent  feelings  of 
those  present,  I  encountered  a  similar,  though  not  the  same,  diversity 
of  expression  with  that  I  had  before  noticed,  when  we  first  approach- 
ed the  assemblage  under  the  sycamore.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
that  appeared  was  that  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  blended  in  some  with 
anxiety,  and  in  others  with  confidence  ;  in  the  faces  of  the  Pharisees, 
it  was  attempted  to  be  veiled,  under  an  air  of  indifference  and  con- 
tempt. 

When  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  had  been  completely  removed, 
the  Teacher  lifted  up  his  eyes,  while  his  whole  countenance  lighted  up 
and  became  almost  effulgent  with  joy  and  beneficence,  las  he  said 
aloud  in  a  clear  harmonious  voice,  with  his  looks  upraised  to  heaven, 
**  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of  the  multitude  who  stand  by, 
I  speak,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  advanced  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  in  a  loud, 
calm  tone,  as  of  assured  authority,  said,  "  Lazarus  !  come  forth !"  At 
these  words,  a  sudden  start  and  tremor  pervaded  the  whole  multitude, 
Allowed  by  a  death-like  stillness,  as  aU  held  their  breath  in  astonish- 
ment and  fear,  and  gazed  with  intense  earnestness  upon  the  dark  por- 
tal of  the  chamber  of  death.  Immediately  a  slight  rustling  noise  was 
heard  within  the  tomb,  and  in  an  instant  after  issued  forth  one  arrayed 
as  a  corpse,  moving  with  difficulty,  his  hands  and  feet  being  bound  to- 
gether, though  loosely,  and  his  face  covered  with  a  napkin.  At  this 
sight,  shrieks  of  terror  and  shouts  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  many,  through  fear,  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands,  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  a  supernatural  visitant.  The  Teacher,  how- 
ever, waved  his  hand  with  an  air  of  mild  command,  that  quickly  imposed 
silence,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  kindred  who  stood  nearest,  said 
gently,  "  Unbind  him,  and  let  him  depart."  The  bandages  were  hasti- 
ly removed,  and  when  the  napkin  was  taken  off,  that  covered  the  face, 
1  readily  recognized  the  lineaments  of  my  kinsman,  wasted  and  hag- 
gard indeed,  as  of  one  who  had  suffered  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  but 
with  a  brightness  of  eye,  and  a  returning  color  to  his  lip,  as  he  inhaled 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  that  proclaimed  that  life  was  now  strong  within 
him. 

We  forthwith  accompanied  him  home,  followed  by  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  to  the  very  gates,  but  without  the  Teacher,  the  author  of  this 
stupendous  wonder,  who,  resisting  the  earnest  intreaties  of  the  sisters, 
departed  another  way  with  his  disciples,  saying  briefly,  that  he  would 
see  them  shortly,  and  bidding  them  give  to  God  their  thanks,  and 
their  praises,  for  what  had  been  done  in  their  behalf.  S. 
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NO.    II. 
WILLIAM   C.    BRTABTT. 

In  a  lower  room  of  a  large  printing  establishment  in  one  of  the  i 
crowded  streets  in  New-York,  distracted  by  the  countless  duties  and 
vexations  to  which  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  b  exposed,  and  ear 
compassed  by  the  most  unpoetical  sights  and  sounds,  the  author  of 
Thanatopsis  may  be  seen,  during  the  business  hours  of  th«  day,  by  any 
X>f  his  admirers.  He  is  a  man,  rather  under  the  middle  size  than 
otherwise,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  an  ample  forehead,  but  not  werj 
distinguished  either  in  face  or  person.  His  maimers  are  qoiet  and 
unassuming,  and  marked  with  a  slight  dash  of  diffidence ;  and  his  coo- 
rersation  (when  he  does  converse,  for  he  is  more  used  to  thinking  than 
talking)  is  remarkably  free  from  pretension,  and  is  characterized  by 
good  sense  rather  than  genius.  Would  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  employed 
in  writing  poetry  in  the  aforesaid  room,  and  sending  back  his  thoughts 
to  the  streams  and  mountains  which  his  young  eyes  were  familiar  with, 
and  from  which  he  drank  his  first  inspiration  !  But  alas!  he  is  busied 
about  far  other  things,  and  what  he  is  writing  is  as  little  like  poetry, 
as  General  Jackson  is  like  Apollo.  He  is  scrawling  political  para- 
graphs, and  these,  by  no  means  favorable  specimens  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  with  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  *'  Lines  to  a  Water- 
fowl." He  is  burning  incense  to  strange  gods,  to  idols  which  the  hands 
of  men  have  fashioned,  and  offers  no  longer  to  Nature,  upon  her  moon- 
tain  altars,  a  sacrifice  of  song.  The  stillness,  majesty,  and  repose  of 
the  outward  world  seem  to  have  lost  their  old  charm ;  he  b  in  love 
with  the  vulgar  excitements,  the  senseless  uproar  and  the  empty 
triumphs  of  the  solemn  farce  of  politics,  and  delights  to  be  elbowed  and 
jostled  in  the  world's  great  thoroughfare,  and  to  breathe  the  hot  at- 
mosphere of  party  strife.  The  eyes  of  the  muses  are  yet  red  with 
weeping  at  the  apostacy  of  their  favorite  son,  and  they  are  calling  him 
back  to  their  arms,  with  an  invocation,  like  that  of  the  shepherd  in 
Virgil; 

**  Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  Daphnin." 

Mr.  Bryant  has  been  placed  by  common  consent  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  American  poets;  and  in  all  matters  which  concern  any  of  the 
original  instincts  of  humanity,  of  which  the  love  of  poetry  is  one,  the 
decision  of  the  majority  is  pretty  sure  to  be  ccnrect  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  our  protest  against  it,  but  would  even  go  a  little  farther, 
and  claim  for  him  a  high  rank  among  the  living  writers  of  EngJiA 
verse.  And  as  he  has  not  written  a  great  deal,  and  as  what  he  has, 
has  been  of  the  same  character,  it  follows  that  he  most  have  reached 
very  great  excellence  in  that  department  to  which  he  has  principally 
confined  himself 

Poets  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  those  who  describe  Na- 
ture, those  who  delineate  men  and  manners,  and  those  who  draw 
their  materials  from  the  contemplation  of  both.  We  will  not  stop  to 
consider  that  long  agitated  question,  which  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Bowles  debated  with  so  much  warmth,  whether  Nature  or  Art  afibrd 
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the  greater  field  for  the  display  of  poetical  talent^  but  will  merely  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Bryant  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  classes  we  have  men- 
tioned. His  poetry  is  a  translation  of  the  language  of  Nature,  which 
is  audible  only  to  the  gifted  ear.  He  is  essentially  undramatic.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  state  the  obvious  truism,  that  he  has  written  no 
plays,  but  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actors  of  the  great  drama 
of  life,  or  with  the  motives  that  operate  upon  them.  He  has  never 
studied  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  passions,  nor  unraveled  the  many- 
colored  web  of  human  character.  He  does  not  describe  men  as  sus- 
taining this  or  that  relation,  or  swayed  by  this  or  that  motive,  as 
enslaved  by  that  within  them  which  is  earthly,  and  ransomed  by  what 
is  divine ;  but  regards  them  as  one  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Author  of 
Nature,  more  interesting  than  woods  and  mountains,  because  present- 
ing a  far  greater  variety. 

Mr.  Bryant  had  the  good  fortune,  which  Wordsworth  has  recorded 
of  himself,  ''of  being  born  and  reared  in  a  mountainous  country." 
He  was  bom  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see,  and  which,  if  it 
were  across  the  Atlantic,  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  visited  by 
many  who  would  never  think  of  going  to  view  what  was  only  the  journey 
of  a  day  or  two.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Nature,  and 
studied,  with  the  rapt  eye  of  inspiration,  the  ample  page  in  which  the 
lessons  of  the  "  mighty  mother"  are  recorded.  By  this  means,  he 
formed  not  only  a  deep  admiration  for  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
forms  which  ministered  to  his  mind  the  materials  of  its  growth,  but^ 
what  is  much  more  rare,  a  thorough  and  perfect  acquaintance  with 
them.  Not  content  with  the  dim  outline  and  the  expression  of  the 
blended  and  combined  whole,  he  studied  each  individual  feature,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  every  minute  beauty  and  every  secluded 
charm.  He  knew  of  every  plant,  ''  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall."  He  had  watched  the  course  of  the  stream  from 
its  birth  among  the  hills,  till  it  deepened  and  widened  into  a  noble 
river,  and  had  mused  over  the  analogy  which  it  presented  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  human  soul.  Not  a  wild-flower  bloomed  unnoticed  by  him, 
and  all  the  colors  of  autumn  were  known  to  his  eyes.  This  intimate 
and  familiar  knowledge  of  Nature,  gives  to  his  poetry  a  distinctness, 
never  found  in  those  who  describe  from  recollection  or  from  superficial 
knowledge.  He  is  so  picturesque,  that  he  illustrates  himself  as  he  goes' 
along,  and  his  scenes  are  imaged  to  the  outward  eye,  without  any  effort 
on  our  own  part.  Almost  all  his  writings  might  be  cited  in  proof  of 
the  truth  of  OUT  remarks;  there  is  one  in  particular,  which  occurs  to 
our  memory,  which  is  a '  really  wonderful  piece  of  painting.  It  is  a 
winter-piece,  originally  published,  we  believe,  in  the  Idle  Man,  but  not 
having  the  book  at  hand,  we  cannot  state  it  with  certainty,  nor  quote 
its  title  accurately.  It  contains  a  description  of  that  dazzling  and 
glorious  i^iectacle  which  meets  our  eyes,  when  a  thawing  rain  has  been 
suddenly  succeeded  by  a  sharp  frost,  when  every  twig,  leaf  and  blade 
of  grass,  is  enclosed  with  a  covering  of  the  purest  crystal,  which,  when 
sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  reminds  us  of 
Aladdin's  garden,  in  which  the  trees  bore  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  When  we  say  that  the  description  is  as  beautiful  as  its  sub- 
ject, we  pay  him  the  highest  compliment  that  language  can  give.     His 
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**  Green  Riyer"  and  ''  Autumn  Woods"  will  recur  to  those  wlio  liave 
read  them  (and  who  has  not?)  as  admirable  specimens  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  style. 

We  would  not  have  it  inferred  from*  any  thing  we  have  said,  that  we 
think  Mr.  Bryant  merely  an  accurate  painter  of  still  life.     He  who 
with  pure  hands  draws  aside  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  Nature,  shall  be 
taught  to  decipher  her  mystic  symbols,  which,  like  hieroglyphics,  pre- 
sent not  merely  a  form  to  the  eye  but  a  thought  to  the  mind.     There  is  a 
beautiful  and  mysterious  connexion  between  the  world  within  and  the 
world  without  us,  which  every  true  poet  feels,  but  which  no  One  can  is* 
telligibly  describe,  for  it  is  of  too  airy  and  impalpable  a  nature  to  hnok 
the  chains  of  language.     In  this  consists  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
Mr.   Bryant's  poetry.     He  not  only  understands,   but  he  feels.  Na- 
ture.    His  mind  has  caught  the  sublimity  of  the  mountain  and  the 
beauty  of  the  pastoral  vale.     The  stars  have  sent  him  feelings  as  well 
as  rays ;  and  the  summer  wind  has  come  to  him,  laden  with  tidings  from 
a  spirit-land,  no  less  than  with  the  scents  of  flowers.     He  has  never 
mused  an  hour  by  a  river  side  without  bringing  away  thoughts  and 
images  as  bright  and  as  numerous  as  its  glittering  waves.     I&  reflec- 
tions upon  the  outward  world  have  all  the  ireshness  and  beauty  of  the 
objects  which  call  them  forth.     They  are  natural  but  never  common- 
place, equally  removed  from  mysticism  and  triteness.     They  are  tinged 
with  that  pensiveness  which  seems  peculiar  to  all  poets  who  are  more 
conversant  with  things  than  with  men,  but  they  are  never  defaced  with 
mawkishness  or  misanthropy — for  no  genuine  lover  of  nature  was  ever 
a  hater  of  mankind.     His  manly  simplicity,  and  freedom  from  a^cta- 
tion,  prove  him  to  have  that  true  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  noble  art, 
without  which  no  poet  ever  had  the  permanent  respect  of  the  reading 
public,  however  popular  he  might  be  for  a  time.     All  these  excellencies 
are  combined  in  what  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  his  productions, 
''  Thanatopsis,"  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  high  philosophical  poetry  that  ever  was  written.     The 
solemn  grandeur  and  sort  of  choral  majesty  with  which  it  begins,  swell 
and  deepen  to  the  close.     He  not  only  soars  himself,  but  he  makes 
the  reader  soar  with  him.     His  own  language  is  no  imagination; 
we  seem  to  be  listening  to  '^  Nature's  teachings,"  amd  he  is  her  in- 
terpreter.    The  thoughts  follow  each  other  in  such  natural  succession 
that  we  are  spared  the  pain  of  having  the  spell  broken  by  an  unpleas- 
ant start  of  surprise ;  and  the  author's  train  of  reflection  falls  in  so  com- 
pletely with  our  own,  that  it  is  only  on  a  second  or  third  pemsal^  that 
we  feel  its  power  and  originality.     As  a  mere  piece  of  versification,  it 
has  not  its  superior  in  the  language,  always  excepting  the  blank  verse 
of  Milton,  which  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other  English  poet, 
either  before  or  after  him.     There  is  also  a  little  piece  of  his  of  the 
same  character,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  United  States 
Literary  Gazette,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  fiivorite 
with  the  public  as  it  is  with  us,  or  as  it  deserves  to  be.     It  is  entitled 
'*  The  Lapse  of  Time,"  and  is  remarkable  for  its  cheerful  philosophy, 
and  natural   and   religious   feeling,  expressed   in   his  very   haj^iest 
manner. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  natural  poet  as  well  as  a  poet  of  nature,  if  the  reader 
will  excuse  something  so  like  a  pun.     It  is  very  possible  for  a  roan  to 
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write  poetry,  who  is  no  poet,  howeter  paradoxical  the  assertion  maj 
seem.  He  may  work  his  mind  up  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  as 
to  feel  for  a  time  the  true  poetical  astua,  and  a  great  deal  of  respecta- 
ble poetry  has  been  written  in  this  way.  fiot  it  is  not  so  with  Mr. 
Bryant  The  natural  habit  of  his  mind  is  a  poetical  one,  and  it  wearer 
the  trammels  of  verse  as  a  man  wears  his  ordinary  garments.  He 
could  no  more  help  being  a  poet  than  the  violet  seed  can  help  bearing 
violets ;  and,  in  being  a  political  editor,  he  does  the  same  violence  to 
kk  nature,  that  his  coadjutor  of  the  Washington  Globe  would  do  if  he 
should  taJke  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  copy  of  verses  to  a  water-fowl  or 
the  evening  wind.  To  borrow  a  quaint  idea  from  one  of  Coleridge's 
early  poems,  the  Muses  dipped  him,  at  his  birth,  into  the  '*  fount  of 
Castalie," 

*'  But  unth  forgetful  hand, 

Held,  as  by  Thetie  ent  her  warrior  son, 

And  with  those  recreant,  unbaptized  heels 

He's  flying  from  his  bounden  mysteries." 

It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Bryant  injustice  not  to  speak  of  the  elevated 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  which  runs  through  all  his  productions.  He  has 
never  written  a  line  which  the  most  rigid  virtue  could  wish  to  blot. 
He  never  forces  our  moral  nature  to  enter  its  protest  against  the  admi- 
ration which  Genius,  however  exerted  and  however  attended,  must  and 
wiU  extort.  We  give  our  sensibilities  unreservedly  into  his  hands,  for' 
we  kncfW  that  he  will  not  enlist  them  in  any  unholy  cause.  He  ap- 
peals to  those  principles  in  man  which  are  pure,  spiritual  and  heaven- 
ly, and  disdains  any  alliance  with  those  which  are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
He  never  approaches  the  soul  through  the  avenue  of  the  senses.  The 
tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling,  the  purity,  the  healthy  tone  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  strong  and  cheerfol  religious  views,  which  pervade  his 
writings,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  an  undiseased  and  uncorrupted 
moral  nature  and  a  heart  sound  to  the  core— to  whom  Nature  has  been 
a  mirror,  reflecting  the  countenance  of  its  great  Author.  If  he  con- 
template a  landscape  in  the  budding  luxuriance  of  Spring,  or  the  deeper 
glow  of  Summer,  it  is  with  a  throb  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  poured 
out  an  this  beauty  to  gladden  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
woods  of  Aotumn,  while  they  fill  him  with  thoughts  as  lovely  as  their 
own  hues,  teach  him  to  prepare  for  the  great  change  that  is  to  come 
over  the  bloom  and  greenness  of  life.  Even  the  blustering  winds  of 
March  Bte  welcome  to  him,  because  they  are  the  heralds  of  better 
things.  Much  of  his  great  popularity  is  owing  to  these  excellencies. 
How  many  throbs  of  delight  have  they  called  forth  from  readers,  to 
Whom  the  poetry,  as  such,  was  quite  a  secondary  affair,  and  perhaps 
even  unfelt  by  them.  He  not  only  does  not  make  us  any  worse,  but 
he  makes  us  better ;  he  purifies  and  refines  us, — spreads  through  us  a 
imnset  calm,  and  bids  the  waves  of  passion  be  still.  We  feel,  after  read- 
ing him,  as  if  we  had  been  walking  through  some  beautiful  and  rnajes^ 
tic  scenery  ;  we  are  soothed  and  elevated ;  the  "  eating  cares"  of  life 
have  an  interval  of  rest;  we  are  more  in  unison  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe ;  we  feel  a  warmer  glow  of  benevolence  playing  about  our 
hearts,  and  the  fire  of  devotion  mounts  into  a  purer  and  higher  flame. 
We  cannot  but  think  it  highly  creditable  to  our  countrymen,  that  they 
have  received,  with  so  much  favor,  the  productions  of  one  who  has 
51 
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never  furnished  any  stimulants  to  the  passions  and  a{^>etite8  of  men, 
but  who  has  constantly  addressed  their  understanding  and  their  moral 
nature  in  the  language  of  Truth,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  as  skilful  in  the  practice  of  his  art  as  he  is  profoondly 
▼ersed  in  its  deepest  mysteries.  He  writes  pure  and  vigorous  English, 
and  never  indulges  himself  in  any  freaks  of  style.  He  never  seeks  to 
attract  attention  by  labored  inversions  or  affected  phrases,  nor  does  he 
rashly  attempt  to  elevate  into  poetic  dignity,  words  which  belong  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  barn-yard.  His  style  is  simple  amd  translucent,  and 
his  meaning  shines  through,  like  light  through  glass.  He  is  Temark»- 
bly  free  from  the  common  fault  of  verboseneas ;  we  never  see,  in  his 
pages,  a  poor  little  idea  buried  and  smothered  beneath  a  crowd  of 
words,  like  the  Roman  virgin  beneath  the  shields  of  the  Sabines.  He 
regards  language  merely  as  an  instrument  ibr  transmitting  thought, 
and  employs  it  for  nothing  more.  His  versification  has  the  ease  and 
gracefulness,  that  are  the  result  of  care  and  attention,  and  of  these  only. 
It  is  free  from  disagreeable  and  cloying  monotony  ;  the  pauses  uid  ca- 
dences do  not  recur  continually  at  the  same  intervals ;  and  it  adapts  it- 
self with  easy  flexibility  to  the  subject  he  is  discussing. 

As  we  have  hinted  before,  Mr.  Bryant  has  very  little  versatility  of 
mind.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  the 
humorous  or  satirical  line,  and,  if  he  should,  he  would  not  [vobably 
succeed  very  well.  The  serious  and  somewhat  pensive  turn  of  his 
mind  prevents  his  seeing  objects  in  ludicrous  combinations.  His  Muse 
is  a  matron  form,  whose  pale  brow  of  contemplation,  and  deep,  8on]« 
lighted  eyes,  reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  the  ^'wreathed  smiles  of 
Hebe's  cheek,"  to  which  they  would  be  so  ill  suited. 

"  She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  mght 
Of  cloudlees  climeB  and  etairy  skies  : 
And  all  Uiat  's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  ejes ; 
Thus  mellowea  to  that  tender  light 
Which  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

He  is  not  only  entirely  and  exclusively  a  poet,  but  he  has  confined 
himself  to  one  department  of  poetry.  His  writings  breathe  a  philo- 
sophic and  reflective  strain,  and  are  the  emanations  of  a  mind  in  that 
calm  and  meditative  mood,  in  which  it  best  communes  with  itself  and 
with  Nature.  There  is  a  deep  repose  brooding  over  them,  like  the 
stillness  of  a  summer  noon.  His  thoughts  have  been  bom  and  norsed 
in  solitude.  His  mind  is  like  an  unrufBed  fountain,  in  whose  glassy 
depths,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  and  the  clouds  are  imaged.  He  has 
never  written  any  thing  to  kindle  and  excite — nothing  to  **  stir  the 
blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  He  has  none  of  that  versified  ek>- 
quence,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  Poetry,  but  which  is  no  more  like 
it,  than  Champagne  is  like  the  water  of  Helicon,  or  exhilarating  gas 
like  common  air.  He  soars  on  the  wing  of  the  "  Cherub  Contem^a- 
tion."  He  has  none  of  that  glow,  fervidness  and  rapidity,  which  are  the 
result  of  ardor  of  temperament,  rather  than  of  vividness  of  poetic  feel- 
ing. He  does  not  possess  the  power  of  concentrating  the  whole  mind 
into  one  intense  and  burning  point  of  passion,  and  making  every 
thought  and  image  supply  fuel  to  the  flame.  He  converses  with  Na- 
ture as  Numa  with  Egeria ;  in  solitude  and  darkness,  by  the  side  of 
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babbling  fountuns,  and  in  the  shades  of  the  over-arching  forest ;  and 
the  lessons  he  iearns  are  those  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest 
reason.  We  have  heard  it  objected  to  him  as  a  fault,  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  fire.  It  is  not  his  fault,  but  his  peculiarity.  His  mind  is  as 
Nature  made  it,  and  some  of  its  finest  properties  are  owing,  perhaps,  to 
this  very  want,  and  those  who  make  the  objection  are  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  as  the  boy  who  wanted  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  Where  there 
is  much  fire,  there  is  also  apt  to  be  much  smoke,  and  we  will  readily 
give  up  the  "  splendid  conflagration,"  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of 
thought  and  distinctness  of  expression. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  one  of  the  very  few  poets,  who  have  laid  no  offerings 
upon  the  altar  of  Love.  The  myrtle  of  Venus  is  almost  always  found 
growing  by  the  laurels  of  Apollo,  and  the  connexion  between  poetical 
genius  and  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  female  charms  seems  so  obvious, 
that  he,  who  has  the  former,  appears  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  his  trust, 
unless  he  makes  it  the  means  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  latter. 
It  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  subjects,  for  he  may  find  among  his  own 
hills,  (haud  inexperti  loquimvr)  maidens  lovely  as  his  own  loveliest 
dreams,  and  amply  deserving  an  immortality  in  verse.  Nor  is  it  fi-om 
a  want  of  tenderness  and  sensibility,  and  an  indifference  to  those  pure 
and  lasting  pleasures,  which  man  derives  from  the  exercise  of  his  social 
and  sympathetic  nature ;  for  his  poetry  exalts  the  common  affections  of 
life  into  their  proper  rank,  and  shows  the  power  they  have  ''  to  soothe 
and  elevate  and  bless."  We  presume  he  was  a  bashful  boy,  and  made 
love  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  viewed  young  ladies  as  so  many 
**  bright  particular  stars,"  that  were  to  be  worshiped  and  not  wooed. 
But  he  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  do  not  in  the  least  regret  it,  living  as 
we  do,  in  an  age,  in  which  every  eyebrow  has  a  ballad  made  for  it,  and 
young  gentlemen  amuse  themselves  with  versifying  and  publishing 
their  flirtations. 

It  is  very  hard  to  point  out  any  faults  in  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  listof  gifb  and  powers  of  mind  which  he 
has  not,  but  then  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  them,  and  he  claims  to 
be  judged  by  what  he  has  done,  not  by  what  he  has  not.  There  are 
many  poets  on  record  who  have  more  faults  than  he,  but  who  are  also 
men  of  more  genius.  He  has  never  tried  to  climb  to  the  "  highest 
heaven  of  invention ;"  but,  knowing  perfectly  the  extent  of  his  powers, 
he  has  attempted  nothing  beyond  them,  and  has  succeeded  perfectly  in 
every  instance.  There  are  a  very  few  poets  that  are  like  eagles  and 
can  fly  any  where,  into  the  very  lap  of  the  sun,  but  the  wings  of  most 
of  them  are  constructed  on  a  principle  something  like  those  of  Icarus, 
in  the  old  fable,  and  will  melt  if  they  approach  too  near  the  god  of 
day.  Mr.  Bryant  has  had  the  sense  never  to  fly  too  high.  He  has  so 
much  taste  and  judgement,  and  writes  in  such  temperate  blood,  that 
he  runs  no  risk  of  running  into  the  obvious  faults  of  poetical  style. 
There  are  many  of  his  productions,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  for  the  better. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  again  expressing  our  sorrow  at 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Bryant's  present  occupation,  and  that  a  man  capable 
of  writing  poetry  to  make  so  many  hearts  throb,  and  so  many  eyes  glis- 
ten with  delight,  should  be  lending  himself  to  an  employment,  in  which 
the  greater  the  success,  the  more  occasion  there  is  for  regret ;  for  it 
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must  arise  from  the  exertion  of  thoee  very  qualities  which  we  are  leaat 
willing  that  a  poet  should  possess.  <*  'T  is  strange,  't  is  passing  stnuige, 
't  is  pitifol/'  that  he  should  hanff  up  his  own  cunning  harp  upon  the 
willows,  and  take  to  blowing  a  brazen  and  discordant  trumpet  in  the 
ranks  of  faction.  He  may  plead  the  plea  of  necessity,  and,  rare 
enough,  a  poet  must  live ;  and  Parnassus  never  bore  any  thiiig  but 
barren  laurels.  Before  he  went  to  New-York,  he  was  a  practiaiiig  law* 
yer  in  Great-Barrington,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  this  sute,  and  was 
**  making  a  decent  living"  by  his  profession,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  an 
impartial  jury,  whether  the  "  thorny  path  of  jurisprudence"  be  not  as 
pleasant  a  road  to  walk  in,  as  the  high-way  of  party  politics,  and  a  great 
deal  cleaner.  At  any  rate  he  was  secure  of  the  advantage  of  living  in 
the  country,  and  in  communion  with  the  fair  forms  of  the  oatward 
world,  which  are  at  once  the  sources  of  his  inspiration,  and  its  moet  ap- 
propriate subjects.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  influence  of  extenial 
objects  upon  the  mind,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  it,  thai  he 
has  written  but  little  poetry  since  he  began  to  ''  coop  himself  in  cities," 
and  that  little  has  not  been  equal  to  his  former  productiona.  If  he 
keep  on,  we  fear  he  will  die  as  prosaic  as  an  alderman.  We  will  take 
leave  of  him,  with  a  word  of  advice  from  a  kindred  spirit. 

<'  Come  forth  into  the  liff ht  of  things ; 
Let  Nature  be  your  teaser," 

"  She  hai  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 
Our  hearts  and  minds  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  Wisdom  breathed  by  Health, 
Truth  breathed  by  Cheerfuhiess. 
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KO.  I. 

THE  LEGBNBART   BEECH. 

At  the  head  of  a  narrow  bay  on  the  sea-coast  of  New-England. 
stands  the  town  of  East-Timothy.  The  harbor,  though  inconaidamhle 
in  point  of  size,  is  good,  and  is  well  sheltered  by  ranges  of  small,  ab- 
rupt, rocky  hills,  which  bound  it  on  either  side.  The  town,  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  romantic  valley,  has  a  charming  appearance  of  seclu- 
sion, while  the  coolness  and  rural  beauty  of  its  situation,  render  it 
peculiarly  attractive  in  the  season's  verdure.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
consequence  before  the  revolution,  having  several  stores,  and  half  a 
dozen  large  schooners  in  the  West-Indian  trade ;  but  independence 
seems  to  have  agreed  with  it  rather  indifferently, — for  it  has  heen 
dwindling,  ever  since  its  inhabitants  began  to  inhale  the  air  of  liberty 
— a  fact  which  some  attribute  to  the  loss  of  certain  trading  privileges 
enjoyed  under  the  crown,  but  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  lay  to  the 
account  of  the  march  of  intellect.  Indeed  the  harbor  of  Easfr-Timothy, 
fair  as  it  is  to  the  eye^  affords  so  scoipe  to  the  enlarged  enterpffiae  of 
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Che  present  age.  At  this  time  it  contains  only  a  few  aged  couples, 
who  cling  tenacioasly  to  the  soil  of  their  birth ;  and  a  sm^l  but  choice 
lot  of  blc^ming  maidens,  who  would  flit  at  a  moment's  warning,  if 
|»ioper  company,  and  a  sufficient  inducement,  should  offer. 

I  remember  it,  however,  before  its  humiliation  was  consummated,  and 
while  its  inhabitants  were  still  numerous  and  enterprising.  Where 
there  is  business,  there  is  always  cheerfulness  and  plenty,  imd  our  Til- 
lage, when  in  its  pride,  was  both  gay  and  hospitable.  A  current  opin* 
ion  of  the  salubrity  of  its  situation,  induced  many  persons  from  the 
900them  states  to  visit  it  for  their  health,  in  the  summer  months — a 
circumstance,  which  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  to  the 
polish  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  stands  a  ^[Nreading  Beech,  which 
has  always  bwn  held  in  great  estimation,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
▼enerable  monuments  of  the  olden  time.  As  the  ancients  had  groves 
dedicated  to  religious  purposes,  so  have  we  an  ancient  tree,  sacred  to 
the  mysteries  of  love  and  courtship,  whose  rites  are  celebrated,  not  by 
withered  priestesses  or  druids,  but  by  manly  youth  and  gentle  maidens. 
It  is  situi^  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  glen,  in  a  picturesque  amphi- 
theatre, formed  by  high  hills,  shadowed  by  forest  trees  and  vines. 
Beneath  its  ample  shade  is  a  large  flat  rock,  from  whose  base  issues  a 
dear  fountain ;  and  the  little  plane  of  table-land  covered  with  short 
grass,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  as  smooth  and  firm  as  if  it  had 
been  trodden  for  ages ;  but  whether  it  was  made  so  by  the  feet  of 
mammoths,  or  of  fairies,  our  best  antiquarians  cannot  ascertain.  The 
spot  is  as  lovely  and  romantic  as  lover's  heart  could  desire;  and  on  a 
eiunmer's  aflernoon,  when  the  trees  are  loaded  with  foliage,  and  the 
dense  shadows  fall  from  the  western  hills,  there  b  a  coolness  and  fra^ 
grance  in  the  atmosphere,  highly  propitious  to  the  nurture  of  the 
tender  passion. 

Here  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  to  celebrate  our  rural 
festivals,  or  to  indulge  our  patriotism  on  the  national  anniversary. 
Bat  lest  the  reader  should  suspect,  that  upon  such  occasions  as  the 
lattv,  these  silent  haunts  have  been  disturbed  by  bacchanalian  orgies, 
it  is  fit  to  inform  him,  that  we  have  heretofore  protected  them  from 
this  evil,  by  committing  the  management  of  our  festivities  to  the  ladies, 
who,  with  a  taste  and  ingenuity  which  does  them  infinite  honor,  had 
ordained  that  tea  should  be  the  only  beverage  used  in  these  celebra- 
tions. As  our  sturdy  ancestors  at  Boston,  brought  these  colonies  into 
hot  water  by  throwing  tea  into  the  ocean,  our  patriotic  females  deemed 
it  proper  to  exhibit  a  symbol  of  the  event,  by  steeping  the  obnoxious 
plant  in  the  boiling  element ;  and,  as  some  barbarians  are  said  to  devour 
their  enemies,  so  we  revel  upon  the  juices  of  this  offensive  plant.  A 
city  wag,  who  was  invited  to  one  of  our  parties,  called  it  a  tea  deym,  to 
which  one  of  our  belles  retorted  by  attributing  the  tedium  to  the  gen- 
tleman's own  feelings.  Several  other  witticisms,  equally  clever,  have 
•risen  oat  of  this  custom  of  ours,  which  will  one  day  or  other,  when 
they  shaU  be  published,  entitle  us  to  be  considered  as  public  benefac- 
tors, inasmuch  as  we  shall,  while  enjoying  ourselves,  have  contributed 
something  to  the  national  stock  of  merriment. 

In  the  fine  summer  evenings  this  is  the  favorite  promenade  of  the 
yoolhlal  part  of  the  community.    A  galaxy  of  gay  looks   and  bright 
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oobn  then  girefl  life  and  beauty  to  the  lonely  glen.  Seated  on  rnatie 
benches,  or  roYing  among  the  green  boughs,  our  pretty  girls,  resemble 
a  collection  of  rich  exotics — ^their  blue  e^es,  and  white  fi^ks,  and 
pink  ribbons,  and  coral  lips,  so  sweetly  intermingle  with  the  deep  hoe 
of  the  forest.  Here,  secure  from  the  ill-natured  watchfulness  of  prying 
widows  and  tattling  old  maids,  they  disperse  themselyes  among  the 
rocks,  and  grottoes,  and  winding  paths,  to  enjoy,  unobserved  and  un- 
constrained, those  mutual  interchanges  of  sentiment,  those  unreeerred 
disclosures  of  affection,  those  flattering  testimcmies  of  confidence, 
which  are  the  dearest  luxuries  of  love,  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  life. 
Sometimes  they  assemble  under  the  widenapreading  branches  of  the 
Beech,  and  pass  the  harmless  joke,  or  merry  accusation,  or  give  pain 
licity  to  theur  own  or  each  other's  attachments,  by  carving  initials  on 
the  round  smooth  trunk  of  the  favorite  tree.  It  has  thus  become  a 
feithfol  calendar  of  the  village  loves ;  and  its  ample  circumference 
exhibits  as  many  quaint  devices  and  ingenious  symbols,  as  could  be 
found  in  the  closet  of  the  antiquary  or  among  the  armorial  bearings  </ 
feudal  times.  Here  are  hearts  and  arrows,  doves  and  cupids,  death's 
heads,  chains  and  cofiins ;  and  among  the  rudely  carved  mottoes,  may 
be  traced  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  raptures,  and  the  vicissitudes,  of  the 
all-pervading  passions. 

I  was  once  a  delighted  actor  in  these  scenes,  and,  like  other  enam- 
ored Orlandos,  immortalized  the  wounds  of  my  own  bosom,  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  bark  of  the  Legendary  Beech.  Another  genera- 
tion of  lovers  has  now  succeeded  ;  a  new  series  of  attachments  ad<mi 
the  village  record ;  yet  I  still  visit  the  spot  with  undiminished  interest 
Providence  has  furnished  enjoyment  to  every  stage  of  our  existence, 
by  allowing  us  to  recal  our  own  past  recreations,  or  to  enjoy,  in  the 
persons  of  others,  those  pleasures  in  which  we  cease  to  be  the  imme-' 
diate  asents.  In  my  solitary  moments  I  now  stroll  in  that  enchanted 
dell,  which  I  fi-equented  in  Uie  fi>olick8ome  days  of  youth,  and  where  I 
passed  my  gayest  and  my  brightest  moments.  It  is  delig^tfel  to  recall 
my  early  gallantries,  to  remember  the  partiality  which  gratified  our 
pride,  the  smile  which  brightened  our  hopes.  I  enjoy  a  new  existence 
in  recalling  the  beauties  I  courted,  and  the  friends  1  loved. 

Here  too  I  have  an  honest  chronicle  of  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired in  my  absence ;  for  I  have  sometimes  been  a  wanderer,  returning 
only  at  distant  intervals  to  the  single  spot  in  the  wide  world  which  my 
heart  recognized  as  a  home.  At  the  Legendary  Beech  I  find  recorded 
all  the  village  courtships,  as  well  those'  of  my  own  time  as  those  which 
have  had  a  later  birth.  In  these  researches  I  find  much  food  for 
amusement,  much  for  serious  reflection.  Here  I  trace  the  memorial 
of  a  transitory  attachment,  and,  in  characters  equally  durable,  the  sad 
monument  of  a  blighted  passion ;  the  same  tablet  perpetuates  the 
heart-absorbing  affection  of  years,  and  the  fickle  partiality  of  a  day. 
Here  I  remark  the  unexpected  vicissitudes  of  human  events— es- 
pecially of  such  events  as  are  governed  by  the  heart  and  fancy.  Of 
the  many  who  were  joined  in  courtship,  but  few  have  been  united  in 
marriage,  and  the  ladies  who  have  had  the  most  admirers  seem  often 
to  have  been  the  last  to  be  safely  anchored  in  the  haven  of  wedlock. 
The  belle  to  whom  every  knee  was  bent,  as  to  some  "  bright  peculiar 
star,"  is  now  withering  in  useless  maidenhood,  while  the  less  shining 
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female,  whoee  name  is  faintly  impressed  in  a  distant  margin  of  the  rec- 
ordy  flourishes  a  happy  wife.  The  old  adage,  '*  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  extensive  application  in  the  affairs  of  courtship  and  marriage. 
Young  people  of  opposite  sexes,  shew  their  teeth  to  each  other  only  in  g<XNl 
humor ;  and  where  the  parents  have  spent  their  lives  in  bitter  hostility, 
the  children  often  close  the  breach  by  the  sweetest  union  of  which  the 
human  breast  is  susceptible.  This  tree  of  ours  is  moreoyer  a  most 
democratic  tree,  and  shall  tell  you  more  in  a  minute  of  the  folly  and 
futility  of  unmeaning  distinctions  in  society,  than  a  philosopher  could 
write  in  a  month.  Shew  me  a  haughty  aristocrat,  inflated  with  the 
pride  of  family,  and  our  legend  shall  point  out  his  descendants  united 
with  the  purse-proud  offspring  of  wealthy  nothingness.  Shew  me  an 
honest  cobler,  whose  industry  is  daily  increasing  his  little  hoard,  and  I 
will  predict  to  you  that  his  blood  shall  mingle  with  the  proudest 
streams.    ••••••• 


THE    COMMENCEMENT    AT    TALE    COLLEOB. 

The  Commencements  at  our  colleges  resemble,  in  some  degree, 
the  public  games  of  Greece,  but  with  a  difference  not  very  creditable 
to  us.  All  Greece,  and  all  the  sons  of  Greece,  wheresoever  dispersed 
over  the  civilized  world,  collected  at  Olympia,  and  the  other  festal 
cities,  to  witness  the  Athletic  games.  The  object  seems  scarce  worth 
the  attendance.  With  us  a  limited, — ^though  an  intelligent  and  inter- 
ested assembly, — is  brought  together  to  witness,  not  a  foot  race,  nor  a 
chariot  race,  nor  a  match  at  quoits  or  in  wrestling,  performed  by  men, — 
who,  after  all,  must  have  been  but  a  better  species  of  prize-fighters  ', 
but  the  specimens  of  proficiency,  and  the  earnest  of  future  useful- 
ness, exhibited  by  the  young  men,  who  are  to  be  the  guides  and  ornaments 
of  the  country.  These  great  academic  festivals  ought  to  excite  more 
interest.  Their  object  is  of  eminent  importance  ;  not  merely  fer  the 
sake  of  the  transactions  of  the  day,  on  which  they  are  held,  but  for  the 
moral  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  men,  who  are 
then  taking  a  new  departure  in  life  ;  and  also  for  the  effect  on  our 
places  of  education,  produced  by  the  notice  of  a  scrutinizing  and 
watchfiil  community. 

In  former  times.  Commencement  was  a  jrreater  matter  than  it  has 
since  become ;  and  this  for  good  reasons.  There  were  then  fewer  co^ 
leges ;  for  a  good  while  after  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  only  one 
in  New-England,  and  then,  for  another  long  period,  but  two.  We 
have  now  eight  or  ten,  to  divide  the  interest,  which  is  taken,  in  their 
respective  festivals,  by  the  firiends  of  our  colleges.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  with  the  progress  of  society,  numerous  other  institutions  have 
sprung  up— other  societies  and  celebrations  demand  attention.  The 
calls  of  political  life,  under  the  present  government,  give  employment 
for  not  a  little  of  the  time  and  attention,  which,  before  the  revolution, 
must  have  taken  another  direction ;  and  a  dense  population  provides. 
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in  the  relations  of  private  life,  that  mental  aliment  and  gratificatioo, 
which,  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  were  sought  in  the  religioos  and 
academic  celebrations.  In  fact,— election  day,  and  occasional! j  an 
ordination  and  commencement,  were  about  the  only  festiyals,  which  ooi 
self-denying  ancestors  were  permitted  to  enjoy.  At  the  present  period, 
the  red-letter  days  are  almost  a  majority  in  the  calendar.  Public  cde- 
brations  hare  greatly  multiplied.  Associations  have  become  exceed- 
ingly numerous, — ^many  of  them  organized  for  puUic  assembling  and 
discourse, — and  commencement  day  is  but  one  among  numeroas  oc- 
casions, reputed  of  nearly  equal  interest,  in  the  coarse  of  the  year. 
Besides  all  this,  as  a  community  becomes  prosperous,  and  the  meam 
of  comfort  and  domestic  enjoyment  abound  within  doors,  puUic  places 
of  resort  lose  their  zest.  The  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  ouUioon 
life,  sports,  and  occupations,  was,  no  doubt,  much  heightened,  by  tlieir 
detestable  privation  of  household  comforts. 

If  commencements  have  declined  a  little  in  interest,  (we  speak  of 
all  commencements)  the  fault  may  be  partly  in  those,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prescribe  the  order  and  matter  of  these  academic  festivals.    The 
treat  formerly  consisted  very  much  of  orations  and  dialogues  in  the 
learned  languages,  enlivened  by  metaphysical  discussions  of  points  of 
scholastic  philosophy.     This  must   always,  and  to  all  persons,  hare 
been  a  terrible  bore, — as  much  so  to  the  grave  professors  and  reverend 
presidents,  who  were  obliged  to  sit  and  seem  to  listen  to  it  all,  as  to 
the  young,  gay,  and  fashionable,  who  thronged  the  galleries.    This 
has  passed  away.     The  spirit  of  the  age  has  invaded  the  walls  of  our 
colleges,  and  among  numerous  other  reforms,  has  secularized  the  exer- 
cises of  commencement  day.     Hebrew  and  Syriac  orations,  (we  remem* 
ber  a  Hebrew  one,  on  pride,  from  a  worthy  graduate,  who,  we  are  sure, 
knew  as  little  of  the  passion,  as  the  audience  did  of  the  language,  in 
which  he  described  it)  have  been  exorcised  ;  syllogistic  arguments  in 
Latin  are  put  to  flight ;  and  the  learned  tongues  have  scarce  retained 
a  foothold,  except  in  the  salutatory  and  valedictory  cH-ations.    The  ex< 
ercises  under  various  names  are  substantially  a  succession  of  English 
orations  and  essays  ; — we  speak  of  our  colleges  generally.    Now  of 
these,  the  number  usually  delivered  is  too  great  to  be  brought  withm 
moderate  compass ;  and,  as  the  writing  and  speaking  of  a  piece  of  cam- 
position,  in  his  mother  tongue,  happens  to  be  precisely  the  hardest 
thing  in  nature,  of  the  literary  kind,  to  do  well, — ^the  Yerj^nephs  uUra 
of  education  and  talent, — it  results  that  a  considerable  number,  who 
are  put  to  this  test,  although  they  may  acquit  themselves  creditablj,  all 
things  considered,  fail  of  a  degree  of  excellence,  sufficient  to  gratify  a 
large  and  mixed  audience.     How  would  it  do,  to  select  some  three  or 
four  of  the  graduating  class,  those  best  able  to  do  credit  to  tbemseli^es 
and  to  the  college,  by  a  public  exhibition,  and  allow  to  them  a  qoarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  each  ;  that  all  thought  of  any  thing 
handsome  may  not  be  crushed,  by  the  farcical   constraint  of  limits 
now  of  necessity  enjoined  ;  providing  for  the  residue  of  the  class  some 
other  system  of  rewards,  and  a  more  precise  indication  of  relative 
merit?     At  the  commemoration  at  Oxford,   four  performances onl; 
take  place  ;  being  those  of  prize  essayists  and  poets. 

New-England  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  colleges.    There  were, 
in  1827,  in  all  the  New-England  colleges,  fourteen  hundred  students. 
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If  we  suppose  a  fourth  to  be  graduated  yearly,  we  hare  three  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men  of  education,  annually  dismissed  from  our  places 
of  education  into  the  world.  Of  these,  a  large  number  are  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  naturally  carry  away  with  them,  in  most 
cases,  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  college,  at  which  they  have  been 
educated.  In  fiict,  the  attachment  of  the  alumni  of  most  of  our  col- 
leges to  their  Alma  Mater  is  strong  and  distinct  enough,  to  form  an 
em-tf  du  corps,  among  seyeral  powerful  sections  of  the  community. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  growing  repute  and  age  of  the  col- 
leges, it  will  increase.  It  has  already  been  drawn  into  the  elements 
of  pditical  calculation,  among  the  influences,  which  may  affect  the 
prospects  of  candidates.  It  is  almost  the  only  compensation,  which 
New-England  has  for  the  irreversible  decree  of  proscription,  which  the 
organization  of  the  Union  produces  against  her.  It  is  in  her  destiny 
to  exercise  no  permitted  direct  control  over  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  her  seminaries  of  learning  enable  her  to  wield  some  indirect 
power  over  public  sentiment. 

But  we  have  been  talking  of  commencements  in  general.  We 
most  not  forget  that  we  have  written  Commencement  at  Yale  College  at 
die  head  of  our  article.  The  attractions  of  this  year's  commence- 
ment at  Tale  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  as  the  orator  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  day  be- 
fore. Before  attending  the  exercise  of  this  institution,  we  enjoyed  an 
opportunity,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Kingslet,  one  of  the  sound- 
est scholars  and  most  judicious  critics  in  the  country,  of  visiting  some 
of  the  collegiate  establishments.  Most  of  these  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  But  the  fine  new  Telescope  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
This  instrument  is,  probably,  the  best  in  the  country,  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  three  or  four  hundred,  of 
the  most  aj^roved  English  construction  and  workmanship.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Clark,  a  farmer  of  a  neighboring  town,  who  without  hav- 
ing himself  received  the  advantages  of  a  college  education,  and  with- 
out being  stimulated  by  theological  sympathy  or  sectarian  zeal,  has 
been  a  more  magnificent  benefactor  of  Yale  College,  than  all  other  in- 
dividuals united  !  The  splendid  Mineralogical  Cabinet,  collected  by 
Colonel  GiBBs,  forms  an  ornament  of  the  college  too  well  known  to  be 
commemorated.  It  is  the  most  costly  and  elegant  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  these  respects  superior  to  that  at  Cambridge,  which  is 
said,  however,  to  be  of  equal  scientific  value. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  we  repaired  to  one  of  the  churches 
in  town,  to  attend  the  oration  of  the  Chancellor.  It  was  understood 
that,  at  th^private  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  brethren 
of  Yale  had  concurred  with  the  branch  at  Harvard,  in  abolishing  the 
idle  injunction  of  secresy ,  which  lay  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  fra- 
ternity. This  Society,  in  its  origin,  was  a  college  club,  instituted  for 
literary  purposes.  Its  secret  organization  grew  out  of  the  youthful  love 
of  mystery,  of  which  there  are  other  equally  harmless  cases  among  the 
young  men  at  college.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  this  Society  has  acquired 
a  new  character, — that  of  a  literary  association  of  a  portion  of  the 
alumni  of  the  colleges  where  it  exists,  including  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  community,  and  attracting  to  its  anniversaries  a 
resort  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  commencement.     The  afiectation 
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of  mystery,  in  an  association  of  this  character,  is,  of  cbvrse,  onwiee 
and  objectionable.  We  wish,  in  abolishing  it,  that  the  Society  had  gone 
one  step  further,  and  changed  the  pedantic,  ill-sounding  name,  wbicli 
is  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 

The  Chancellor's  appearance  was  a  most  gratifying  incident.  He 
told  us,  it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  since  his  graduation.  The  Chan- 
cellor, by  the  over  scrupulous  care  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  New-York, 
to  protect  the  bench  from  incompetent  judges,  has  been  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  legally  superannuated  ;  but  is  blessed,  nevertheless, 
with  the  still  unclouded  possession  and  exercise  of  one  of  the  somidest, 
best  adjusted,  and  truest  intellects,  that  have  ever  adorned  the  oonntry, 
or  his  profession.  We  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  pass  judgement 
on  the  wisdom  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution  of  New-Tor k,  al- 
luded to  ;  but  had  it  been  in  force,  with  respect  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  Great-Britain,  many  years  of  service  of  some  of  the 
ablest  judges,  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  would  have  been  obliged  to  Tscate  his 
seat,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

The  Chancellor's  address  was  very  happily  conceived  and  sacceaslully 
executed.  It  was  a  sketch  of  the  efforts  of  the  early  settlers  of  New-En- 
gland in  the  cause  of  education,  succeeded  by  a  brief  history  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, principally  in  the  way  of  an  account  of  its  successive  presidents. 
The  Chancellor  did  justice  to  the  characters  of  the  distingu&hed  men, 
whom  he  was  thus  led  to  recal,  to  Clap,  Stiles,  Dwioht,  and  their 
less  renowned,  but  worthy  associates,  in  the  presidentship  of  the  col- 
lege.    A  great  deal  of  matter,  equally  instructive  and  entertaining, 
was  embodied   in  this  survey,  and  presented  in  the  peculiarly  chaste 
and  unaffected  style  of  Chancellor  Kent.     He  occasionally  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  out  into  digressive  remarks,  suggested  by  the  sah- 
ject ;  among  which,   those  in  defence  of  classical  learning  were  e^ie- 
cially  well  weighed  and  pertinent     The  whole  address  was  peculiarly 
seasonable,   in  reference  to   the   attempt  making  by  the  associated 
alumni  of  the  college,  to  effect  a  large  subscription,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 
The  success   of  this  effort  must,   of  course,  greatly  depend  on  the 
warmth  and  concentration  of  the  college  feeling  of  the  sons  of  Tale  ; 
and  this  feeling  could  not  but  be  stren^ened  uid  stimulated,  by  this 
happy  survey  of  the  origin  and  ]>rogress  of  the  college,  and  of  the  char- 
acters of  some  of  its  great  luminaries.     Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  alumni,  which  was  held  in  the  evening,  to  concert  measores  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object,  a  gratifying  display  was  made  by  several  gen- 
tlemen,— sons  of  Yale, — who  addressed  the  meeting,  of  the  most  af- 
fectionate and  dutiful  attachment  to  their  intellectual  parent.     The 
Chancellor  himself  presided  at  this  meeting,  as  president,  we  believe, 
of  the  associated  alumni.     President  Day  made  an  interesting  expose 
of  the  affairs  of  the  college,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  its  whde  dis- 
posable fund  did  not  yield  an  income,  much  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.     AH  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  ia  met  by  the  tui- 
tion fees.    It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  does  more 
credit  to  the  personal  characters  and  professional  exertions  of  the 
faculty,  by  which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  the  college  has,  on 
so  insecure  a  foundation,  maintained  its  respectability  ;  or  discredit  to 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  the  wealthy  individnals,  who  ought  to 
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have  endowed  it  It  was  stated  by  President  Day,  that,  more  than 
once,  the  institution,  in  consequence  of  its  financial  condition,  had 
been  in  a  state  of  peril ;  and  it  was  further  added,  if  we  mistake  not, 
that  seven  thousand  dollars,  the  part  of  a  bank  honuSy  was  all  that 
could  be  hoped  from  the  state.  Now,  what  has  Connecticut,  what  can 
she  have  or  hope  in  the  world,  so  honorable  to  her,  or  even  so  profitable, 
as  Yale  College  ?  The  possession  of  such  an  institution  is  more 
creditable  to  her,  than  if  she  had  given  to  the  United  States  every  pres- 
ident, that  ever  fiUed  the  chair ;  and,  if  she  allows  it  to  suffer,  for  want 
of  patronage,  it  will  be  an  ineffaceable  blot  on  her  annals.  If  a  hand- 
seme  sum  were  annually  granted  to  the  college, — as  the  high  school  of 
the  comm<Hiwealth,^out  of  the  school  fund,  it  would  do  more  good, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  fund  put  together.  Several  very  interesting 
addresses  were  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  alumni ;  and,  among  them, 
the  glowing  and  affectionate  appeal  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Duncan,  of  New- 
Orleans,  commanded  the  sympathy  of  all  who  heard  him.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Society  is  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  easy 
terms  of  subscription  ;  and,  of  this  liberal  sum,  a  third  part,  we  be- 
lieve, is  already  subscribed.  We  heard,  with  equal  admiration  and 
pain,  that  very  large  sums  had  been  subscribed  towards  this  fund,  by 
President  Day,  Professor  Silliman,  and  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
This  onght  not  so  to  be.  Those  gentlemen  do  all  their  duty  to  the 
college  and  the  public,  by  the  assiduous  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
official  trust.  They  ought  not,  out  of  their  frugal  salaries,  to  be  allow- 
ed to  tax  themselves  to  aid  its  finances.  We  are  sure,  the  wealthy 
sons  of  Tale  will  not  allow  these  subscriptions  to  take  effect,  in  any 
other  way,  than  that  of  creating  a  new  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
friends  of  the  college,  in  behalf  of  these  excellent  and  eminent  men. 

The  next  day,  (September  14th)  we  attended  commencement.  The 
asaembly  was  held  in  a  very  large  church,  capable  of  accommodating 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  church  at  Cambridge,  and  crowded  to 
excess.  The  greater  part  of  the  exercises  manifested  good  studies, 
maturity  of  thought,  and  manliness  of  character.  The  elocution  was 
throughout  good,  frequently  excellent ;  and,  in  fact,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  from  this  commencement,  and  the  last  at  Cambridge, 
the  ancient  Ume  is  banished  from  our  colleges.  Would  that  the  prompt- 
er, that  evil  genius,  which  at  YaJe,  as  well  as  Harvard,  still  haunts 
our  academic  exhibitions,  could  be  banished  also !  Among  the  exer- 
cises, were  some,  which,  though  admirably  composed,  and  spoken  with 
much  effect,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  were  of  a 
character,  which  will  disappear,  probably,  before  long,  from  the  col- 
legiate stage.  We  refer  to  the  colloquy  and  dialogue,— dramatic  sa- 
tires on  contemporary  topics.  These,  as  we  have  observed,  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  and  were,  probably,  to  most  of  the  audience,  the 
most  attractive  part  of  the  performances.  At  any  rate,  we  did  not  ob- 
serve that  the  hearty  expressions  of  pleasure,  which  they  drew  forth, 
piraceeded  exclusively  from  the  young  of  either  sex.  Even  the  dignity 
of  the  stage,  where  the  learning  and  gravity  of  the  corporation  and 
faculty  were  arrayed,  furnished  no  defence  against  the  contagious 
merriment  exoited  by  these  exercises.  And,  perhaps,  these  very  cir- 
cumstances may  furnish  a  ground  for  discontinuing  such  levelling  per- 
fiwmances.    It  would  bear  a  question,  whether  an  academic  dignitary 
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which  will  aBtonish  and  gratify  the  public^  he  can  acarcelj  make  a  ware 
and  rapid  progress  to  the  heights  of  his  profession.  Should  he  have 
the  opportunity  of  forming  himself  at  Rome,  under  the  eye  of  the  dis- 
tinguished living  artists  there  ooUected,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  de^ 
parted  masters  of  the  art,  of  ancient  and  modem  days,  who  teach  in 
their  immortal  works,  there  is  scarce  any  eminence  in  sculpture  whidi 
he  may  not  fairly  hope  to  reach. 

The  new  Grave-Yard  in  New-Haven  is  visited  by  every  stranger. 
It  wants  nothing  but  trees  to  make  it  a  delightful  spot  Tl^ie  are  the 
monuments  to  some  o£  the  distinguished  presidents  of  the  cofl^e. 
General  Humphreys's  epitaph  declares  the  obligations  under  which  he 
laid  die  country,  "  veBere  vert  aurto"  which  he  introduced  fiora 
Spain.  But  Whitney's  monument  perpetuates  the  name  of  a  stiil 
greater  public  benefactor.  His  simple  name  would  have  been  epit^ 
enough,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  the  "  inventor  of  the  cotton 
gin."  How  few  of  the  inscriptions  in  Westminster  Abbey  could  be 
compared  vrith  that !  Who  is  there  that,  like  him,  has  given  his 
country  a  machine, — ^the  product  of  his  own  skill, — ^which  has  fiurnish- 
ed  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  "  from  childhood  to  age,  with  a 
lucrative  employment ;  by  which  their  debts  have  been  paid  off ;  their  capi- 
tals increased  ;  thdr  lands  trebled  in  vahu  !"*  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  this  belongs  to  the  physical  and  material  nature  of  man,  and  ought 
not  to  be  compared  with  what  has  been  done  by  the  intellectual  beoM- 
factors  of  mankind ;  the  Miltons,  the  Shakspeares,  and  the  NewtMHis. 
But  is  it  quite  certain,  that  any  thing  short  of  the  highest  intellectual 
vigor, — the  brightest  genius, — is  sufficient  to  invent  one  of  these  ex- 
traordinary machines  1  Place  a  common  mind  before  an  oration  of 
Cicero,  and  a  steam  engine,  and  it  will  despair  of  rivalling  the  latter 
as  much  as  the  former ;  and  we  can  by  no  means  be  persuaded,  that 
the  peculiar  aptitude  for  combining  and  applying  the  simple  powers  of 
mechanics,  so  as  to  produce  these  marvellous  operations,  does  not  im- 
ply a  vivacity  of  the  imagination,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet  and 
the  orator.  And  then,  as  to  the  effect  on  society,  the  machine,  it  is 
true,  operates,  in  the  first  instance,  on  mere  physical  elements,  to  pro- 
duce an  accumulation  and  distribution  of  property.  But  do  not  all  the 
arts  of  civilization  follow  in  the  train  t  And  has  not  he  who  has  trebled 
the  value  of  land,  created  capital,  rescued  the  population  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  emigrating,  and  covered  a  waste  with  plenty — ^has  not  he  done 
a  service  to  the  country,  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  charai> 
ter  ?  Prosperity  is  the  parent  of  civilization,  and  all  its  refinementB ; 
and  every  family  of  prosperous  citizens,  added  to  the  communis,  is 
an  addition  of  so  many  thinking,  inventing,  moral,  and  immortal 
natures. 

*  The  wordi  of  Mr.  Jutice  Joli]uon,of  BoaUi-Carolma,  in  Uw  opinton  in  the  cmo  of  WhiOMBf 
Ta.  C«rtor. 
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On  the  presumption  that  the  readers  of  this  article  possess  the  feel- 
ings common  to  our  race,  they  will  scarcely  be  altogether  incurious  to 
know,  why  two  works  so  different  in  their  titles  are  made  the  subject 
of  the  same  review  t  The  information  explanatory  of  this  may  be 
communicated  in  a  few  words.  The  works  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  individaal,  and  constitute  different  portions  of  his  means  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  same  purpose.  Their  author  is  a  counsellor  at 
law,  to  whom  nature  has  been  bounteous  in  intellectual  endowments, 
and  who  is  not  more  distinguished  by  his  talents,  than  by  his  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  general  knowledge,  and  his  accomplishments 
as  a  writer.  His  object  in  composing  these  works  and  submitting 
them  to  the  public,  was  to  bring  to  light  a  mass  of  interesting  histori- 
cal truth,  which  had  hitherto  lain  concealed,  at  least  from  all  but  curi- 
ous inquirers,  and  thus  to  vindicate  his  country  from  certain  unfi>unded 
and  injurious  charges,  preferred  against  her  by  foreigners,  sometimes 
perhaps  through  ignorance,  but  more  frequently,  we  aj^rehend,  in  the 
spirit  of  mischief.  And  should  this  paper  do  justice  to  the  produc- 
tions which  form  its  subject,  it  will  show  the  effort  of  our  author  to  bt 
as  able  and  successful,  as  it  is  patriotic  and  praiseworthy.  This  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  fill,  for  tbe  present,  the  measure  ef  his  ambition. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  further  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  in  which  we 
are  pleased  to  understand  he  is  engaged,  will  give  him  fresh  claims  to 
distinction  in  letters. 

To  the  volumes  before  us  more  ambitious  titles  might  have  been 
affixed,  without  a  violation  of  justice  or  modesl^.  Those  bestowed  on 
them  are  not  indicative  of  the  multifarious  and  important  matter  they 
contain.  They  are  rather  veils  to  obscure  the  amount  of  truth  and 
beauty  that  lies  beneath  them,  than  mirrors  to  reflect  its  image. 

Distinguished  individuals,  as  well  as  their  deeds,  belong  to  their 
country,  and  constitute  its  principal  strength  and  glory.  All  high  and 
successful  efforts  to  reward  such  individuals  for  their  labors  and  ser- 
vices, by  holding  them  up  to  public  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  con- 
ferring on  them  merited  honors,  belong  also  to  the  country,  as  the 
fruits  of  genius,  and  are  entitled  to  the  applause  and  patronage  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  most  essentially  benefits 
mankind, — ^the  hero  who  bleeds  for  his  country  in  a  righteous  cause,  the 
sage  who  ministers  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  leg- 
islator, the  orator  and  diplomatist  who  proclaim  her  rights  and  defei^ 
her  interests,  or  the  scholar  who  fitly  records  such  achievements.  If,  in 
examining  the  question,  the  durability  of  the  performances  of  each, 
and  the  permanency  of  the  renown  conferred  by  them,  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  justly  estimated,  the  superiority  will  be  necessarily 
awarded  to  the  latter.  Of  all  that  is  earthly,  the  pen  only  can  immor- 
talize. But  for  the  historians,  poets,  and  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  glory  of  those  countries  would  be  now  but  a  name ;  or 
-     ■     ■  I 

*  LectOTM  on  American  Uteraturs,  whh  lemarki  on  ■omo  paanfet  of  American  Hlitoiy,  by 
Samuel  L.  Knanp. 

Sketches  of  Public  Characten,  drawn  fVom  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  noticea  of  other 
matlert,  by  Ignatltta  Loyola  Sobertson,  LL.  D.  a  reaident  of  the  United  States. 
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rather,  less,  because  it  would  be  unknown.  Without  scholars  to  give 
it  substance  and  duration,  modern  glory  would  be  equaUy  a  shadow. 

If  this  be  true, — and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  enlightened  and  the 
virtuous  will  be  inclined  to  question  it,— our  author  must  himself  rank 
with  the  worthies  whose  portraits  he  has  so  faithfolly  drawn,  and 
whose  stories  he  has  so  ably  and  eloquently  told.  In  both  works 
his  object  is  strictly  national,  and  might  be  apUy  enough  defined,  an 
exposition  of  the  literary  and  inteUectual  statistics  of  the  United  States. 
As  already  intimated,  he  as  clearly  contends  fix,  and  as  strenuously 
maintains,  what  is  the  right,  and  interest,  and  glory  of  the  country,  as 
the  warrior  does  in  the  field,  the  diplomatist  in  the  cabinet,  or  the 
statesman  and  orator  in  the  hall  of  le^^ation.  For  public  reputation, 
of  every  description,  is  as  high  and  sacred  a  concern  of  the  nation, 
and  ought  to  be  as  vigilantly  and  resolutely  protected,  as  the  liberty, 
property,  and  lives  of  the  citizens.  If  either  individuals  or  oomnuim> 
ties  neglect  reputation,  or  supinely  trust  it  to  the  keeping  of  others, 
they  wUl  lose  it ;  and  not  it  alone,  but  the  influence  also  which  they 
exercised  by  means  of  it,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  He,  therefiire, 
who,  in  any  way,  successfiilly  vindicates  his  country's  good  name,  is 
a  public  benefactor,  and  should  be  not  only  greeted  but  rewarded  as 
such. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  discourteous  and  offensive  practice, — ^not  to 
affix  to  it  harsher  epithets, — of  British  writers,  especially  in  their  Re- 
views, Journals,  and  Books  of  Travels,  in  representing  the  American 
people  as  a  degenerate  race.  Nor  has  their  perseverance  in  it  been 
less  stubborn,  than  their  purpose  was  unfi-iendly.  In  the  &ce  of  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  falsehood,  the  charge  was  reiterated  by 
hundreds  of  hireling  presses,  and  thousands  of  profligate  tongues, 
until  letters  were  polluted  by  it,  ignorance  believed  it,  and  int^ligence 
and  virtue  turned  from  it,  in  all  its  varying  shapes,  with  indignation 
and  loathing.  But  although  the  calumny  is  still  repeated  by  too  many, 
its  organs  and  advocates  are  comparatively  so  reduced  in  number,  as 
to  indicate  that  its  final  overthrow  is  near,  and  that  truth  and  justice 
will  flourish  on  its  ruins.  And  to  the  consummation  of  those  events, 
our  author  has  ably  contributed  in  the  works  we  are  considering. 

Shall  we  be  told,  that  the  evil  of  British  calumny,  being  so  near  its 
end,  will  now  expire  ef  an  incurable  decay,  and  should  be  therefore 
forgotten,  or  at  least  no  further  resisted  by  us  1  We  think  otherwise. 
The  "snake''  is  indeed  "scotched,"  but  not  killed;  and  the  sooner  its 
writhings  and  misery  are  terminated,  the  better.  Passing  over  various 
other  grounds,  our  opinion  to  the  effect  here  stated  might  rest  on  a  re- 
cent manifestation  of  British  feeling.  In  a  late  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  we  find  the  following  extraordinary  paragraph  : — 

"  With  dae  deference  and  all  tenderness  to  our  transatlantic  hretkrefty  as  th«y  an 
miscaUed,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that,  in  almost  every  thing  material,  they  have  been  proffreuing  Btem  fi»emo8t, 
ever  since  they  took  the  helm  into  their  own  hands,  and  their  velocity  in  this 
wrong  direction  is  likely  to  increase  jast  in  proportion  as  their  ezclusively  demo- 
erotic  system  shall  be  brought  into  more  intense  operation.'*  «  •  •  •  uj^^ 
United  States  have  advanced  in  nothing  bat  population  and  the  cnltivation  of  the 
soil."  •  »  *  «  «  From  the  hour  mat  in  an  excess  of  passion,  they-  ehosa  to 
fling  away  from  tlieir  king,  and  to  relinquish  the  immense  benefits  arising  fitun  a 
government  checked  by  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and  allied  with  a  chnrui  <tetab« 
Ushment,  and  trusted  exclusively  to  the  demooratioal  branch  of  the  community, 
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they  haire  doM  aothiii^  h^pnpMifigthe  BpeeUa,  and  ekcpping  daumfarut  Hm. 
*er,  without  advtncing  the  cause  of  goodgovenimeiit,  or  of  any  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  science,  or  art,  one  jot,*' 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  we  are  spoken  of,  by  a  people  who 
boast  of  their  taste  and  refinement.  To  be  sure,  from  the  consummate 
fi>lly  and  impudence  of  the  passage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  premeditated 
violation  of  truth,  and  the  Vulgar  sea  and  land  patois  which  forms  its 
diction*  we  believe  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall ;  and,  in 
his  individual  capacity,  he  is  as  notorious  for  his  trashiness  uid  men- 
dacity as  a  writer,  as  he  is  for  his  discourtesy  and  ingratitude  as  a 
man — a  standard  of  comparison  which  his  productions  and  behavior 
prove  to  be  lofty.  But  no  matter  from  whose  pen  it  comes.  It  holds  a 
place  in  the  London  C^oarterly,  which  is  a  national  work.  We  are  au- 
thorized,  therefore,  to  consider  it  a  national  sentiment ;  and  we  con- 
scientionaly  believe  that  it  is  so.  Legitimately  considered,  a  majority 
of  the  pec^e,  in  every  free  country  (and  Britain  professes  to  be  free) 
constitutes  the  nation.  But  that  a  great  majority  of  the  British  peqple 
have  been  so  deceived  by  gazetteers,  journalists,  pamphleteers,  tourists 
and  others,  as  to  credit  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  Review,  we  are 
forbidden  to  doubl.  In  fact,  the  case  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  every 
single  publication,  telling  truth  of  our  country,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  body,  have  ever  looked  into,  they  have  read  fifty,  intention- 
ally defamatory  of  it.  From  the  well-known  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, therefore,  they  must  consider  us  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
degeneracy.  From  some  acquaintance,  moreover,  with  different  parts 
of  JBngland,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  they  do  so.  We  speak  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  not  of  the  few  who  are  better  in- 
formed. Yet,  as  relates  also  to  the  latter,  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  be  greatly  surprised  at  their  profound  ignorance  of  America  and  its 
concerns.  Even  they  have  no  correct  knowledge  of  our  character,  as 
individuals,  or,  our  condition  as  a  people. 

To  these  views  respecting  the  people  of  Great-Britain,  we  know  that 
there  are  many  very  honcnrable  exceptions.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  all 
passed  by,  without  the  notice  and  acknowledgement  they  merit.  It  is 
gratifying  to  us,  therefore,  to  record  the  following,  in  justice  to  the  en- 
lightened Editor  of  the  **  Scotsman,"  one  of  the  ablest  papers  in  the 
kingdom.  From  that  excellent  Journal,  Vol.  XIII.  No.  1014,  dated 
September  26th,  1829,  we  extract  a  brief  editorial  paragraph,  expres- 
sive of  the  writer's  views  of  our  country. 

**  A  friend  who  hae  lately  been  making  an  extensive  tonr  in  the  United  Statee, 
hae  pat  into  oar  hands  a  number  of  books  and  pamohleta  which  he  brought  home 
with  him.  Such  publications  are  always  acceptable  to  us.  The  United  Statee 
are  alive  with  the  spirit  of  immrovementy  beyond  every  other  country  in  the  worldy  our 
awn  not  excepted,  and  we  fina  more  pleasure  in  chronicling  the  march  of  society, 


and  the  triumphs  of  the  useful  arts,  than  the  aehierements  of  the  warrior,  or  the 
troubles  and  convulsions  which  spring  from  vice  and  misery  in  old  and  crowded 
eommunitiee.  From  the  prodigious  smdes  which  industry  and  enterprise  are  now 
taking  in  the  United  Slates,  that  new  country  already  oiiers  tiseftd  lessons  in  many 
points  to  the  most  ancient  aud  improved  States  of  Europe.** 

Could  this  paragri^h,  correct  and  liberal  as  it  is,  be  permitted  to  cir- 
culate through  the  same  channels  with  that  we  have  extracted  from  the 
London  Quarterly,  the  antidote  might,  in  some  measure,  counteract 
the  poison.     But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  work,  which,  for  the 
53 
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attainment  of  an  end  resolved  on,  gives  currency  to  premeditated  dan- 
der, will  intentionally  do  any  thing  to  frustrate  its  purposes.  .  We  hare 
deemed  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to  aid  in  making  the  liberality  of  the 
*  '*  Scotsman"  better  known  in  the  United  States.  But  to  return  to  our 
more  immediate  subject. 

The  points  of  inferiority  which  our  calumniators  have  charged  on 
us  are  numerous.  Nor,  in  relation  to  several  of  them,  do  we  hemtate 
to  repeat,  that  the  ignorance  they  exhibited  was  no  less  striking  than 
their  open  hostility  and  disregard  of  truth.  A  faithftil  representation 
of  these  slanders,  and  of  the  changes  they  underwent,  to  suit  the  poli- 
cy, and  gratify  the  evil  passions  of  their  pn^>agators,  were  it  not  for 
its  odiousness,  would  be  an  amusing  picture. 

At  one  time  we  were  pronounced  inferior  to  our  European  ancestors 
in  size,  strength,  symmetry,  and  activity  of  person,  although  obaerra- 
tion  has  long  since  proved,  that,  in  these  respects,  the  descendants  of 
British  emigrants  are  almost  universally  superior  to  their  parents. 
Even  Captain  Hall,  who,  in  mind  and  body,  is  himself  no  bad  speci- 
men of  cockneyism,  had  the  effrontery  to  repeat  a  portion  of  this  false- 
hood ;  and  the  slander  here  uttered  is  in  correct  keeping  with  his 
whole  pasquinade  on  a  people,  who  treated  him  witib  distinguislied 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and,  if  his  manners  **  speak  the  man,"  received 
him  into  the  first  well-bred  society  he  ever  entered. 

As  respects  the  charge  of  personal  degeneracy,  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  male  population  of  our  country.  In  equal  violation  of 
gallantry  and  truth,  it  has  been  extended  to  our  females,  who  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  wcH-ld.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  all  enlightened  travelers,  and  to 
the  productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  wherever  they  have  ap> 
peared.  Scarcely  if  at  all  does  the  6eaii  ideal  of  foreign  beauty,  not 
excepting  that  of  ancient  Greece,  surpass  the  reality  we  find  at  home. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  beauty  of  American  women  has  been  the 
admiration  of  courts,  and  has  received  the  homage  of  nobles,  princes, 
and  sovereigns?  The  empress  Josephine,  the  most  fascinating  woman 
of  the  age,  was  in  truth  an  American  ;  for  the  WestJndia  islands  be- 
long as  really  to  the  American  continent,  as  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
do  to  the  European.  Besides,  their  natives  have  lain,  in  common  with 
ourselves,  under  the  charge  of  degeneracy.  Although  we  believe  the 
fact  is  not  generally  known,  it  is  notwithstanding  true,  that  the  mon- 
arch who  occupies  at  present  the  Ottoman  throne,  is  the  son  of  an 
American  lady.  His  mother,  like  Josephine,  was  a  West-Indian  Cre- 
ole. Bound  for  Italy,  to  complete  her  education  in  a  nunnery,  she 
was  captured  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  Turkish  cruiser,  and  carried 
to  Constantinople.  When  conveyed  to  the  harem,  her  beauty  so 
attracted  the  reigning  chief,  that  he  made  her  his  second  Sultana,  and 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  present  Sultan.  It  is  believed  that  the 
superior  liberality  and  kindness  the  latter  has  shown  to  Christians  are 
owing  to  early  impressions  received  fi'om  his  mother ;  a  beginning, 
which  may  lead,  if  not  to  the  conversion  of  the  Turkish  people,  at 
least  to  an  incalculable  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Such  has 
been  already  the  influence,  and  such  may  be  yet  the  glorious  fruit  of 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  an  American  woman!  As  to  the  intellect  of 
the  females  of  our  country,  it  needs  no  commendation  firom  us.  Its 
poductions  are  its  eulogy. 
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In  relation  to  the  stature,  form,  and  strength  of  Americans,  we 
might  point  to  our  hill-coantry  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  that  of 
Virginia  and  Vermont,  and  challenge  the  whole  eastern  hemisphere  to 
match  the  peculation  of  those  regions.  But  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
subject,  facts  are  preferable  to  general  assertions.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  a  few  of  them  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  minister  in  Paris,  he  dined,  with  his  diplo- 
matic family  and  several  other  Americans,  all  fine  looking  men,  at  a 
public  table  where  the  Abbe  Raynal  was  also  a  guest.  Each  of  these 
distinguished  individuals  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  own  country- 
men, on  the  c^posite  sides  of  the  table.  The  Abbe,  who  <was  a  firm 
believer  in  American  degeneracy,  addressed  himself  on  that  subject, 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  to  our  great  compatriot.  The  latter,  some- 
what to  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  his  friends  around  him, 
waited  in  silent  patience,  until  the  harangue  was  closed.  He  then 
replied  to  the  following  purport.  **  You,  M.  Abbe,  are  surrounded  by 
Frenchmen,  I  by  Americans.  Please  to  rise  from  your  seat,  with  the 
six  friends  who  are  nearest  to  you,  and  I  will  do  the  same  with  an 
equal  number  of  my  countrymen  who  are  nearest  to  me."  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  to  the  merriment  of  the  table  and  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  Abbe's  hypothesis.  The  Americans  were,  on  an  average, 
six  feet  high,  and  built  in  proportion ;  while  the  Frenchmen  were  not 
more  than  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  correspondingly  slender. 
The  Abbe,  joining  in  the  laugh,  acknowledged  his  defeat ;  but  pro- 
nounced it  accidental.  For  this  anecdote,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jeflferson. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  ourselves  met,  by  accident,  near  the  door  of  a 
hotel,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  seven  persons,  all  known  to  each 
other,  and  engaged  in  conversation,  whose  aggregate  weight  amounted 
to  near  two  thousand  pounds.  The  height  of  the  lowest  individual 
was  six  feet  two  inches,  and  that  of  the  tallest  six  feet  six.  The  heav- 
iest weighed  near  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  the  lightest 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five.  They  were  all  Americans,  and  most  of 
them  natives  of  the  state  in  which  we  saw  them. 

One  fact  more  on  this  topic,  and  we  have  done.  As  we  were  walking 
fer  amusement,  some  years  ago,  in  company  with  five  other  Americans, 
who  had  met  accidentally  in  the  saloon  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  we  ob- 
served ourselves  gazed  at  in  a  manner  deemed  exceptionable.  On 
inquiring  into  the  cause,  we  found  it  to  be  our  inordinate  size.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  whose  height  is  nearly  six  feet  two  inches,  was 
the  smallest  of  the  party.  From  matter  of  supposed  offence,  the  fact 
was  changed  into  a  subject  of  diversion.  And  yet  we  have  been  pro- 
nounced a  diminutive  people  !  In  fine,  the  average  height  of  Ameri- 
cans surpasses  that  of  the  people  of  England,  France,  and  most  other 
European  countries,  by  two  inches  at  least ;  some  observers  make  the 
difference  greater.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  understand  that  the 
military  step  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  is,  by  order,  longer 
than  that  of  the  military  of  other  nations. 

Again;  our  prowess  and  firmness  were  once  called  in  question. 
Yet  history  has  recorded  it,  and  both  the  land  and  the  ocean  testify  to 
its  truth,  that  these  have  been  proved,  in  chastisement,  on  the  persons 
of  our  revilers,  as  oflen  as  we  have  met  them  on  equal  terms,  in  gen- 
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eral  battle,  or  single  combat.  That  error,  therefore,  has  been  beaten 
down  by  the  most  suitable  we<4K>n  of  logic,  the  argumaUwn  bacuUmum^ 

We  have  been  pronounced  not  only  an  enfeebled,  but  a  8hortr4ived 
race,  entirely  destitute  of  instances  of  longevity.  Mr.  Godwin,  an 
English  author  now  living,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  a  great 
body  of  his  fellow  subjects,  has  asserted,  in  his  late  "  Reply  to  Malthas 
on  Population,"  that  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  (and  he  has  spec- 
ified one  of  the  healthiest  of  them, — the  state  of  Pennsylvania)  the  in- 
habitants begin  to  feel  the  decrepitude  of  years,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Nor  is  this  all.  He  has  further  asserted,  that  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
stant tide  of  migration  to  them,  from  the  north  and  from  Eurqpe,  the 
states  of  the  South  and  West  would  be  soon  dq)opulated,  owing  to 
their  insalubrity,  and  the  shattered  constitutions  of  thoee  who  r^ide 
in  them.  His  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  southern  Americans  are  so 
near  a  state  of  impotency,  as  to  be  disqualified  to  people  the  earth  by 
their  descendants. 

Such,  we  say,  are  some  of  the  specific  charges  preferred  from 
abroad,  denying  us  longevity  and  vigor  of  constitution.  Let  recorded 
facts  in  our  own  country  answer  them.  They  will  be  found  abundantly 
in  our  bills  of  mortality,  and  our  grave-stone  inscriptions.  Consult 
them,  and  they  will  prove,  that,  some  parts  of  Russia  excepted,  no 
country  in  Europe  furnishes,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a  greater 
number  of  octogenarians,  nonagenarians,  and  centenarians,  than  ihe 
United  States.  Nor  is  this  true,  as  some  allege,  of  New-England 
alone.  The  middle  and  southern  states,  not  excepting  Soutb-Carolinay 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  abound  in  instances  of  great  longevity.  From 
our  late  census  it  appears  that  North-Carolina,  containing  a  population 
of  738,470,  numbers  304  persons  who  have  reached  and  passed  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years.  As  far  as  we  are  informed,  this  instance 
of  popular  longevity  is  unequalled.  The  western  states  have  been  too 
recently  populated,  by  white  inhabitants,  to  testify  on  the  subject. 
But  many  of  the  Indians  in  them  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  appearances  promise  that  the  Caucasians  will  do  the  same. 

Being  in  correspondence  with  a  friend  in  England,  in  18S2,  on  the 
subject  of  American  longevity,  we  applied  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  and  were  obligingly  furnished  by  him  with  the 
following  document,  accompanied  by  others  to  substantiate  its  accuracy. 

'<  A  statement  of  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and  priTates  of  the 
regular  troops  furnished  by  the  scTeral  states,  at  the  dose  of  tha  reyohitionary 
war,  showing  how  many  each  furnished. 

New-Hampshire, 733 

Massachusetts,         4,370 

Rhode  Island, 379 

Connecticut,        1,740 

New-York, 1,169 

New-Jersey,        675 

Pennsylvania, 1,598 

Delaware, S35 

Maryland, 974 

Virginia, GS29 

North-Carolina,        697 

South-Carolina,        139 

Georgia, -    .  149 

Total,      13,476 
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Oar  reToltttionary  army  was  disbanded  in  1763.  Between  that  time 
and  1822  is  included  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  It  appears  from 
the  Pension-list  in  the  war  office,  that,  at  the  latter  date,  5043  of  the 
abore  13,476  were  still  living.  Nor  did  that  number  constitute  the 
foil  amount  of  the  surrivers.  Many  others  were  known  to  be  alive, 
whose  names  were  not  on  the  Pension-list,  on  account  of  their  prosper- 
ous condition. 

Of  the  troops  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war  near  twelve  thousand 
are  believed  to  have  been  natives  of  the  United  States.  At  that  period 
their  average  age  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years.  Probably  it  was  more.  In  1622,  then,  there  were  still  living 
five  thousand  and  forty-three  of  our  revolutionary  soldiers,  whose  aver- 
age age  could  not  have  been  less  than  sixty-six  years  ;  probably  stx^y- 
seoem  or  sixty-eight.  Yet,  it  is  well  known,  that  soldiers  are  not  the 
most  temperate  and  regular  in  their  habits.  Search  the  annals  of  all 
nations,  Uirough  all  times,  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  no  similar 
instance  of  the  longevity  of  the  remnant  of  an  army  can  be  found. 
We  might  defy  Europe  to  show  any  thing  comparable  to  it. 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  place  in  the  world,  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  than  Montpelier,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  country  immediately  around  it.  During 
a  visit  which  we  made  to  the  venerable  ex-president  a  few  years  ago, 
we  were  informed  by  him  of  about  ten  or  twelve  individuals,  who  were 
either  then  living,  or  had  died  a  short  time  before,  the  most  remote  of 
them  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  apart,  each  of  whom  was  up- 
wards of  eighty,  and  most  of  them  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  Among  them  were  a  near  female  relation  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  her  waiting  woman,  who  made  a  part  of  his  family,  each  of 
them  in  her  ninety-fourth  year.  We  learned  from  the  same  source,  as 
well  as  from  others  equally  authentic,  that  the  adjacent  counties 
abounded  in  similar  instances  of  longevity.  Individuals  nearly  eighty 
years  old  and  upwards  were  numerous.  Mr.  Madison  was  himself 
seventy  five,  and  several  of  his  servants  about  the  same  age  ;  some  of 
them  turned  of  eighty.  We  shall  only  add,  that  in  that  tract  of  coun- 
try the  human  frame  has  received  generally  a  development  more  gi- 
gantic, than  we  have  ever  witnessed  elsewhere.  We  think  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  men  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  six  feet.  We 
saw  one,  Mr.  S.  Martin,  six  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  of  good  propor- 
tions. We  saw  also  two  sisters,  the  tallest  of  whom  was  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  the  other  six  feet  an  inch  and  a  half.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  a  man  who  afterwards  kept  a  public  house,  in 
Hancock,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  national  road,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  where,  we  doubt  not,  they  have  been  seen  by  thousands  of 
travders.  We  are  thus  particular,  that  we  may  guard  ourselves  from 
any  suspicion  of  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration. 

As  to  the  freshness,  elasticity,  and  vigor  of  its  inhabitants,  not  only 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  but  after  that  of  fifty,  and  in  many  instances  of 
sixty,  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  every  state  in  the  union,  speaks 
for  itself ;  and  its  language  should  redden  the  cheek  and  silence  the 
tongue  of  every  European  who  has  charged  us  with  degeneracy.  If  a 
want  of  knowledge  or  a  disregard  of  truth  betoken  degeneracy,  well 
might  we  retort  the  charge  on  themselves,  where  it  would  not  fail  to 
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fasten.  As  relates  to  the  southern  and  western  states,  every  obserraDt 
and  kind-hearted  traveler  who  passes  through  them,  is  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  unusual  number  of  healthy,  vigorous,  and  beaatifbl 
children  he  every  where  beholds.  Families  containing  twelve  and  up- 
wards are  often  met  with,  and  from  six  to  nine,  when  the  family  is 
fuU,  is  about  the  average  number.  True,  they  are  sun-bumi,  and  not 
often  clad  in  either  purple,  scarlet,  or  fine  linen.  But  so  mach  the 
better.  They  will  form  men  the  more  perfectly  fitted  to  subdue  the 
monsters  of  the  wilderness,  overawe  the  savage,  fell  the  forest,  and 
compel  the  earth  to  yield  them  its  fruits.  And  such  are  the  occupa- 
tions that  Heaven  has  alloted  to  them.  Their  appearance  and  deeds 
are  the  fairest  comment  on  British  defamation.  They  hold,  nK>reover, 
the  fictions  of  their  slanderers  in  as  deep  scorn,  as  they  would  their 
strength  and  prowess,  should  they  ever  come  into  conflict  with  them. 
In  further  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  southern 
states,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  in  Louisiana,  which  is  reputed  the 
sickliest  of  them,  individuals  oi  four  successive  generations  have  often 
danced  as  partners  in  the  same  cotillion. 

By  such  qualified  judges  as  Captain  Hall,  of  whose  taste  and  man- 
ners we  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  mind  is  a  compound  of  in- 
gratitude and  prejudice,  we  have  been  further  accused  of  a  want  of 
breeding.  To  this  charge  we  shall  not  circumstantially  reply,  because 
the  world  is  already  sufficiently  informed  on  it.  We  take  the  liberty, 
however,  to  remark,  that  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  known  a  young  En- 
glishman to  visit  the  United  States,  who  did  not,  in  a  few  months,  ac- 
quire much  more  of  good  breeding  and  gentlemanly  manners,  than  he 
brought  along  with  £m.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  improve  in  good  sense  al- 
so, unless  his  inordinate  conceit,  or  want  of  capacity,  prevented  him. 
Nor  do  we  know  of  any  other  cause  to  which  this  could  be  attributed 
but  the  influence  of  better  society  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Had 
even  Captain  Hall,  intractable  as  he  is',  and  every  way  unfit  for  the 
work  of  refinement,  remained  with  us  long  enough  to  acquire  a  little 
knowledge  of  us,  and  fashion  himself  somewhat  to  the  circumstances 
around  him,  he  would  have  learned  to  think,  and  behave  himself  better 
than  he  did.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  even  so  much  improved, 
not  only  in  breeding,  but  in  intellect  and  honesty,  as  not  to  have  dis- 
graced himself  by  his  book  of  travels.  But  we  have  bestowed  too 
much  of  our  time  on  him  and  his  pasquinade.  We,  therefore,  dismiss 
them  forever  from  our  thoughts.  With  all  persons  of  sense,  candor, 
or  taste,  he  has  dug  his  own  grave.  There  let  the  worm  consort  with 
his  fellow. 

As  if  all  the  vices  and  defects  of  climate  and  country  were  to  be 
visited  on  ourselves,  it  was  charged  against  us,  as  a  mark  of  degrada- 
tion, that  even  the  inferior  animals  are  wanting  in  perfection  in  the 
New  World.  It  was  tauntingly  observed  of  us,  that  our  forests  and 
mountains  produce  neither  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  the  ele- 
phant, nor  the  camel ;  nor  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the  hippopotamus,  or 
the  crocodile.  Nor  does  the  anaconda  cross  the  path  of  the  traveler, 
or  enfold  and  crush  him  with  his  cable-like  coils.  But,  in  preferring 
against  us  these  imputations,  if  such  they  can  be  caUed,  our  condeoi- 
ners  forgot  their  usual  cunning  ;  for  they  are  as  true  of  Qreat-Britain, 
and  of  ^  Europe,  as  they  are  of  the  United  States.    The  animals  re- 
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ferred  to  are  natives  only  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  adjoining  islands. 
Europe,  both  insular  and  continental,  is  as  barren  of  them  as  America. 
The  largest  wild  animals  found  in  Britain,  on  its  first  discovery,  were 
the  stag  and  the  wolf.  The  wild-boar  and  the  urus  belonged  to  the 
continent.  But  these  are  all  inferior,  in  size  and  strength,  to  the 
biaon,  the  elk,  the  moose,  and  the  grizzly  bear,  which  inhabit  the 
wilds  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  such  are  the  diversities  of  ani- 
mated nature,  that  it  is  absurd  to  infer  the  necessary  deterioration  of 
man  in  any  place,  merely  because  large  and  fierce  species  of  inferior 
beings  are  not  there  produced.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  largest  native 
animal  is  the  kangaroo,  which,  in  size  and  strength,  is  greatly  below  sev- 
eral animals  of  our  own  country.  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  statements, 
gravely  made  by  individuals  on  the  spot,  the  human  frame  is  there  ex- 
panding to  unusual  dimensions.  We  do  not  find  that  man  is  larger, 
more  powerful,  or  more  courageous  in  the  land  of  the  elephant,  the 
camel,  and  the  lion,  than  in  that  of  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  and  the 
hare.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  he  will  attain  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture in  tangled  swamps  and  reeking  morasses,  or  along  the  oozy  banks 
of  rivers,  ^cause  these  are  the  native  haunts  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
hippopotamus. 

It  was  further  asserted  that  our  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog  deteriorated  in  our  country  ;  that  they  be- 
came smaller  and  feebler,  less  active,  and  less  courageous.  But  this 
also  is  a  mistake  ;  the  result  of  ignorance  or  wilfiil  misrepresentation. 
Our  breed  of  horses,  when  skilfully  cultivated,  is  not  surpassed,  in  the 
high  and  noble  qualities  of  the  animal,  by  that  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  One  or  two  American  horses  have  lately,  on  her  own  turf, 
surpassed  in  trotting,  all  that  England  could  bring  to  oppose  them  ; 
our  running  horses  are  not  less  fleet  and  staunch  than  theirs,  nor  our 
draft  horses  less  powerfiil ;  and  the  bulk  and  weight  of  some  of  our 
bullocks  have  exceeded  those  of  any  that  that  island  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Nor  are  the  dogs  reared  in  the  United  States  inferior  in  swift- 
ness, strength,  and  courage  to  those  of  any  other  country.  If  there 
exist  an  exception  to  this,  it  is  found  in  the  Irish  greyhound,  a  race 
which  we  have  never  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  which  is 
now  rarely  seen  any  where.  The  Newfoundland  dog  attains  as  high 
perfection  in  America  as  in  Europe.  In  truth,  he  is  an  American, 
Newfoundland  being  an  appendage  of  our  continent. 

But  the  most  grievous  charge  is  to  come.  It  was  laid  against  our 
intellect ;  that  power  which  governs  the  whole  being  of  man,  gives  ef- 
fect to  his  exertions,  and  makes  him  what  he  is.  It  was  confidently 
aflbrmed,  not  alone  by  men  of  ordinary  standing,  but  by  those  whom 
the  world  called  philosophers,  that,  in  all  its  attributes,  the  American 
mind  was  of  an  inferior  cast ;  in  terms  apparently  coined  for  the  oc- 
casion, that  the  *'  man  of  America  was  essentially  belittled"  No 
doubt  a  belief  to  this  effect,  pronounced  and  supported  by  such  high 
authority,  had  much  influence  in  inducing  the  British  Parliament  to 
issue  their  resolve,  that  they  had  a  "  right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases." 
In  their  pride,  power,  and  rapacity,  why  should  they  not  thus  resolve 
and  act,  when  they  had  (in  their  ovm  opinion)  so  much  to  gain  by  it, 
and  nothing  to  lose  ?  when,  on  the  condition  supposed  to  1^   settled. 
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that  we  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  capacity  to  resist,  it  placed  at 
their  mercy  our  property,  liberty  and  lires  1 

In  point  of  extent,  this  inglorious  charge  against  us,  of  mental  in- 
feriority, underwent  several  successive  changes,  amounting  to  abat^ 
ments.  As  already  stated,  it  was  at  fir«t  general  and  sweeping,  deny* 
ing  to  us  any  capacities  of  mind  equal  to  those  of  the  man  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  admitted  that,  in  the  humbler  pursuits  of  life,  embraeiiig 
petty  traffic  and  certain  mechanical  trades,  some  of  them  as  impcvtant 
as  boat,  and,  perhaps,  ship-buikting,  we  had  great  cleverness,  bat  an 
incurable  unfitness  for  any  thing  elevated.  The  next  adnuaaion  was 
more  liberal ;  that  we  were  sagacious  and  dexterous  in  directiiig  the 
affairs  of  churches,  boroughs,  and  other  limited  corporations,  but  in- 
competent to  the  government  of  large  communities.  When  driven 
from  these  and  other  positions,  by  the  events  and  issue  of  oar  revolo- 
tionary  war,  and  the  forms  of  government  we  soon  afterwards  establish* 
ed,  our  accusers  seized  on  new  ground,  and,  with  their  wonted  anda- 
city,  pronounced  us  destitute  of  true  genius,  utterly  devoid  (^  a  nation- 
al literature,  and  incapable  of  forming  one.  This  is  their  last  retreat. 
When  compelled  to  surrender  that,  their  discomfiture  will  be  complete. 

It  was,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  aid  in  vindicating  his  coontrynien 
against  this  latter  charge,  that  Mr.  Knapp  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
which  led  to  the  composition  and  subsequent  publication  of  his  ''  Lec- 
tures on  American  Literature."  He  is  himself  well  fitted  by  nataie  for 
literary  labor.  This  his  productions,  marked  by  research,  and  bearing 
on  them  the  seal  of  taste  and  refinement,  abundantly  prove.  His  own 
feelings,  therefore,  united  to  a  knowledge  of  his  intellectual  constitu- 
tion, must  have  assured  him  that  the  charge  against  us  was  unfounded ; 
and  his  pride,  as  an  American,  together  with  his  patriotism  and  sense 
of  justice,  urged  him  to  resist  it.  Nor  was  he  long  in  finding,  in  the  pro- 
ducti<His  of  his  countrymen,  ample  means  to  resist  it  successfully.  But 
let  us  hear  him  speak  for  himself  on  the  subject,  as  no  one  else  can 
expound  so  satisfactorily  his  views  and  motives.  In  a  very  neat  and 
modest  dedication  of  his  work  to  a  literary  friend,  he  holds  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  (that  of  dedication)  becaute  I  was  confident  that  von 
would  favor  the  eSbrt,whatever  miffht  be  its  saccess  with  the  public,  as  iron  under- 
stand the  motives  which  called  it  forth ;  and  for  another  reason,  whi<m  is,  that  I 
know  you  are  among  the  number  who  are  anxious  that  we,  as  a  people,  should 
speak  freely  and  justly  of  ourselves,  and  honestly  strive  to  place  our  claims  to 
national  distinction  on  the  broad  basis  of  well-authenticated  tustorical  facts ;  this 
would  soon  be  accomplished,  if  all  our  able  and  enlightened  scholars  would  come 
forward  in  aid  of  the  few  who  are  toiling  in  the  cause ;  yet,  with  few  exceptions, 
our  pride  has  rather  led  us  to  make  spinted  retorts,  than  laborious  researches,  for 
an  answer  to  those  who  question  our  literary  and  scientific  character.**    •     •     •    • 

«Thei  -  -.      ,        - 

ment  < 

the  United  1 

say  she  deserves  to  have,  and  ought  to  maintain ;  and  in  this  I  attempted  but 

little  more  than  to  stafb  my  points,  name  my  authorities,  and  then  have  left  the 

whole  field  for  those  abler  advocates  who  may  follow  me." 

Our  author  appreciates,  as  he  ought,  the  wisdom  and  ina^rtance  of 
the  maxim,  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  frora  it."  He,  therefore,  intends  his  "  Lec- 
tures" for  the  use  of  schools,  and  has  adapted  them  to  that  end,  confi- 
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dent  that,  if  suitable  impressions,  respecting  the  intellectual  renown  of 
their  country  and  countrymen,  be  made  on  the  susceptible  minds  of 
children,  and  corresponding  sentiments  be  awakened  in  the  glowing 
bosoms  of  youth,  they  will  be  valued  and  nurtured  as  precious  seeds, 
and  be  productive  of  the  fruits  of  patriotism  and  virtue.  In  his  pre- 
face, therefore,  he  addresses  American  teachers  in  the  following  perti- 
nent and  eloquent  strain  : — 

**  Your  calling  is  high,  I  had  slmost  aaid  holy.  To  jrour  intelligence,  patience, 
ffood  temper,  purity  of  life,  and  soundness  of  principles,  parents  look  for  the 
forming  of  healthy,  vigorous  minds  in  their  children.'     »    »    »    «    « fhe  tem- 

Sl«  or  knowledge  is  committed  to  vour  care ;  the  priesthood  is  a  sacred  one. 
Wbtj  inscription  on  the  walls  shoula  be  kept  brisht,  that  the  dimmest  eye  may 
flee,  and  the  slowest  comprehension  may  read  and  be  taught  to  understand."  * 
*  *  ''The  elements  of  learning  have  been  simplified.  Geography  has  been 
made  easy  and  fascinating,  and  natural  philosophy  very  pleasant.  History,  both 
■acred  and  profane  has  assumed  new  charms,  as  it  has  been  prepared  for  the 
■ohool-foom ;  I  i^ak  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  not  of  our  own.  We  haye 
▼eiy  good  histones,  nacrative,  political,  military,  and  constitutional ;  but  1  know 
el*  none,  as  yet,  that  can  be  called  literary — meaningby  the  term,  a  history  of  our 
fiterature,  and  of  our  literary  men."  *  «  •  «Tou  will  struggle  in  vain  to 
make  American  history  well  understood  by  your  pupils,  unless  bioipaphical 
■ketches,  anecdotes,  and  literary  selections  are  mingled  with  the  mass  of  general 
Ikcts.  The  heart  must  be  affected  and  the  imagination  seised,  to  make  lasting 
impressions  upon  the  memory. 

''  One  word  to  your  pride.  Tou  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said  by  foreigners, 
and  often  repeated,  that  there  was  no  such  thinff  as  American  literature ;  3iat  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  seek  for  proon  of  taste,  mind,  or  information, 
worth  possessing  in  our  early  records ;  and '  some  of  our  citizens  who  have  never 
examined  these  matters,  have  rested  so  quietly  after  these  declarations,  or  so 
faintly  denied  them,  that  the  bold  asserters  of  these  libels  have  gained  conndence 
in  taontin^y  repeating  them.  The  great  epoch  of  our  history, — the  revolution  of 
17^,— seemed  sufficient  alone,  to  many  of  the  present  generation,  to  give  us,  as 
a  people  all  the  celebrity  and  rank,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  ou^ht  to 
aspire  to,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  go  back  to  the  previous  ages  of  heroic  yir- 
tue  and  gigantic  labors.  Many  of  the  present  generation  are  willing  to  think 
thai  onr  ancestors  were  a  pious  and  persevering  race  of  men,  who  really  did  pos- 
■ess  some  strength  of  character,  but,  without  further  reflection,  they  are  ready  to 
allow  that  a  few  pages  are  ''  ample  scope  and  yerge  enough"  to  trace  their  char- 
acter and  their  history  together.  I  have  ventured  to  think  differently .  and  also  to 
flatter  myself,  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  would  not  be  a  thankless  task  to  attempt 
to  delineate  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  our  ancestors  in  justification  of 
my  opinion.  This  error  can  only  be  eradicated  by  your  assistance,  and  that  by 
fpfftilfing  into  the  minds  of  our  children,  in  your  eymy  day  lessons,  correct  infor- 
mation upon  these  subjects ;  and  while  you  lead  your  pupils  through  the  paths  of 
miscellaneous  and  classical  literature, — and,  at  the  present  day,  even  the  hum- 
blest education  partakes  of  much  that  is  of  a  classical  nature, — ^be  it  your  duty 
also  to  make  them  acqniainted  with  the  minutest  portion  of  their  country  s  history. 
No  people  that  do  not  loye  themselyes  better  than  all  others,  can  ever  be  prosper- 
ous ana  great.  A  sort  of  inferiority  always  hangs  about  him  who  unduly  rever- 
ences another.  If  "  know  thyself  *  he  a  sound  maxim  for  individual  consideration, 
**  ikmk'WeU  of  thusdf"  should  be  a  national  one."  *  »  •  «  Guardians  of  a 
mition's  morals,  namers  of  intellectual  greatness,  show  to  your  charge,  in  proper 
lights,  the  varied  talent  of  your  country,  in  every  age  of  her  history  ;  and  in- 
scribe her  glories  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  deed,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  upon  their 
memories.  « 

With  these  views  hefore  him,  and  animated  by  the  sentiments  here 
expressed,  our  author  boldly  commences  his  labors.  And  were  we  to 
call  them  Herculean,  we  should  scarcely  speak  extravagantly.  To 
overthrow  entirely,  thougrh  already  shaken,  the  inveterate  and  deep- 
rooted  slanders  of  foreigners,  to  awaken  the  slumbering  indifference  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  to  enlighten  the  ignorance,  and  dissipate  the 
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errors  and  prejudices  of  all,  in  relation  to  his  subject,  constitated  a 
task,  which  it  required  the  firmest  resolution  to  encounter,  and  so 
common   ability   to  perform.      But  to   intelligence,   enterprise,   and 
perseverance,  difficulties  submit,  and  most  things  become  practicable 
This,  if  it  had  not  been  already  an  established  truth,  our  author  has 
demonstrated,  in  the  issue  of  his  labors.     Although  he  brought  into 
requisition,  as  he  tells  us,  but  a  part  of  his  means,  he  has  vindicated, 
we  think  triumphantly,  the  claim  of  his  country,  to  a  very  respecuble 
literary  standing,— one  greatly  beyond  what  her  condition  promised : 
although  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  older  nations  of  Europe.     He 
has  shown  satisfactorily,  on  the  evidence  of  their  works,  that  many 
Americans  have  ranked  justly  with  the  foremost  literary  and  scientific 
characters  of  their  day,  if  they  were  not  themselves  the  foremost.     He 
has  done  more.     He  has  aided  not  a  little,  by  his  own  contributions  to 
the  general  stock,  in  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  country's  renown. 
While  citing  examples  in  proof  of  his  opinions,  he  has  a^  set  one. 
In  defending  the  literary  reputation  of  others,  he  has  produced  a  work, 
on   which   his  own   may  rest  securely,   and  which  will   materially 
strengthen  the  claim  of  his  country,  for  which  he  contends.    Long  after 
the  writings  of  the  puny  revilers  of  American  genius  shall  have  sup- 
plied the  grocer  with  wrappings,  and  the  book  worm  with  food,  the 
"  Lectures  on  American  Literature"  will  have  a  place  in  the  Kbrary  of 
the  American  scholar,  and  minister  to  the  instruction  of  American 
youth.     Nor  will  the  improvement  derived  from  them  consist  alone  in 
the  knowledge  they  will  communicate.     The  conductors  of  education, 
on  a  plan  at  once  enlarged  and  amended,  will  employ  them  also  as 
means  for  the  promotion  of  refinement  and  virtue ;  they  will  find  in 
them  matter  well  suited  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  their  pupils,  awaken 
their  patriotism,  purify  and  strengthen  their  moral  feelings,  and  con- 
firm in  them  laudable  resolutions  to  excel.     And  to  what  higher  or 
more  sacred  purpose  can  the  fruits  of  genius  and  learning  be  af^ied  ? 
Let  our  youth  be  suitably  trained  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  the  love  of 
country,  and  all  will  be  well.     Neglect  or  misdirect  their  education, 
and  the  picture  will  be  reversed.     Evil  will  befall  us,  as  certainly  as 
any  other  effect  proceeds  from  its  cause.     And  what  can  more  eflfectu- 
ally  contribute  to  such  training,  than  that  teachers  should  constantly  pre- 
sent to  their  pupils,  with  a  sentiment  of  due  veneration,  and  in  suitable 
colors,  the  talents,  virtues,  and  glories  of  their  ancestors  1     The  in- 
fluence of  the  example  of  our  own  worthies  on  the  minds  of  their  de- 
scendants and  countrymen,  is  infinitely  more  inspiring  and  salutary, 
than  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  example.     The  teachers  in  other  coun- 
tries are  sensible  of  this  important  truth,  and  act  accordingly.    Hence, 
when  the  English,  French,  Swiss,  or  Russians,  would  fire  their  youth 
with  patriotic  ardor,  and  implant  in  them  high  resolutions  to  excel,  in- 
stead of  Phocion  or  Epaminondas,  Curtius  or  Gato,  they  point  to  their 
own  Alfreds,  Henries,  Tells,  or  Peters.     Why,  then,  should  not  Ameri- 
cans follow  their  example,  since  they  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
means  to.  do  so  ?     Our  forefathers,  viewed  through  their  high  attain- 
ments and  glorious  deeds,  become  sacred  objects  to  us.     They  cling 
to  our  hearts,  and  incorporate  with  our  natures,  or  hover  around  us, 
as  household  gods,  shield  us  from  vice  and  dishonor,  and  confirm  us  in 
\irtue.     To  all  other  motives  to  well  doing,  they  add  that  of  family  and 
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national  pride,  a  sentiment  which  cannot  be  awakened  by  either  the 
examples  of  the  ancients,  or  those  of  the  moderns  of  foreign  countries. 
By  adapting  his  work,  therefore,  to  the  purposes  of  schools,  our  author 
has  greatly  enhanced  its  usefulness.  But  it  is  time  we  should  speak 
more  particularly  of  its  contents.  To  this  part  of  our  duty,  therefore. 
we  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  single  remark,  that,  from  the  limited 
space  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  per- 
form it  with  justice.  To  understand  what  the  volume  really  is,  and 
duly  to  appreciate  it,  the  reader  must  peruse  it.  But,  having  already 
filled  the  space  alloted  to  us,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  further 
remarks  to  the  next  number. 


TO    SLEEP. 


Thov  -deity  of  winds  and  waving  trees. 

Close  friend  of  gushing  streams,  and  murmaring  strains 
Of  summer  music,  unwound  by  the  breeze 

From  its  devoted  harp,  whene'er  it  deigns, — 
Being  of  heavenly  birth,  to  be  for  man 

A  chorister ! — ^Thou  sitter  on  the  sand, 

When  ocean  rolls  his  sluggish  waves  to  land, 
Pleased  with  the  spicy  win£i  thy  brows  that  fan ! 
Thou  who  dost  hallow  all  the  vines  that  run 

In  flickering  masses  round  the  green-robed  trees, 

Rustling  in  music  to  the  melting  breeze, 
Weaving  a  bower  for  thee  against  the  sun  ! — 

Who  will  not  envy  thee,  O  monarch  Sleep  ? 

Thy  throne  is  beauty's  eye-lid ;  earthly  kings 
Woo  thee  with  many  prayers,  their  souls  to  steep 

With  your  sweet  anodyne  of  wo.    The  strings 
Of  royal  harps  have  sounded  pleasantly  > 

To  bribe  your  presence  and  your  mild  control } 

Emperors  and  victors  render  up  the  soul 
Less  willingly  to  Beautv's  self  than  thee. 
Thou  hsst  a  kingdom  or  thine  own,  bright  Sleep, 

And,  on  the  bosom  of  an  upward  dream. 

With  clown  or  sage  or  king,  as  thou  dost  deem 
Best,  from  this  earth  to  that  bright  realm  dost  leap. 

Who  has  not  seen  young  Sleep,  as  he  reposes, 
Soft  on  the  bosom  of  the  murmuring  south. 

As  it  rolls  lazily  o'er  seas  o£  roses, 

With  tangled  hair,  shut  eyes,  and  open  moulh,— 

A  wreath  of  poppies  wound  around  his  brow, — 
His  robes  upon  the  wind ;  while  all  around, 
A  waterfall  of  music,  with  sweet  sound, 

LnUs  him  in  sweet  oblivion ;  or  now 

In  glowing,  sun-gilt  dreams,  wraps  his  winged  soul. 
And  pillows  it  m  heaven  !    O  sweet  Sleep, 
Come  with  thy  draught  of  Lethe,  briffht  and  deep. 

And  lift  me  in  tnine  arms  on  that  cloud  car  to  roll ! 
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The  aim  of  the  warrior's  ambition  is  to  goTem ;  of  the  philoeo- 
pher's,  to  dogmatize.     The  first  has  accomplished  his  object  ^hexk  his 

rwer  is  undisputed ;  the  second,  when  his  opinions  are  held  sacred. 
trust,  my  opinions  are  held  sacred  at  the  breakfast  table  of  mj  re- 
spected landlady,  who  has  requested  me  to  save  her  the  expense  of  w 
advertisement,  by  stating  in  this  pface,  that  she  will  be  happj  to  ac- 
commodate two  more  boarders  on  reasonable  terms.  That  it  has 
cost  me  some  pains  to  accomplish  this  mental  infallibility,  I  do  not  de- 
ny. I  have  awarded  the  name  of  cherub  to  two  infants  respectirely, 
neither  of  whose  outward  features  were  laudable,  and  one  of  whcHn  was 
almost  a  lusus.  I  have  looked  unmoved  upon  the  plate  of  smoking 
rolls,  which  has  now  and  then  breathed  up  its  soft  aroma  amidst  the 
rank  and  file  of  toasted  lamine  around  it,  like  love  in  a  desert,  onder 
the  false  pretext  of  dyspepsia,  always  remembering  to  give  my  stomach 
a  little  something  in  private  to  atone  for  the  insulting  imputatioiL.  I 
have  sacrificed  my  personal  vanity  to  my  effective  weight  cSf  character, 
as  men  clip  the  feathers  of  a  game-cock  to  fit  him  for  action.  All  this 
and  much  more  have  I  done,  and  in  this  manner  I  have  gained  the  en- 
viable privilege  of  asserting  without  contradiction,  and  deciding  with- 
out argument.  In  cutting  out  my  extracts  from  the  columns  of  domes- 
tic life,  I  may  perhaps  now  and  then  include-a  little  irrelevant  matter, 
as  one  sometimes  finds,  in  a  lady's  scrap  book,  the  poet's  fount  and 
the  grocer's  advertisement  included  in  the  same  excision. 

The  remarks,  which  follow,  were  uttered  at  different  times,  and  in 
very  different  manners.  It  is  my  rule,  when  asserting  a  truism,  not  to 
waste  my  vocal  energies,  but  to  reserve  them,  as  well  as  the  more  ear- 
nest kinds  of  gesticulation,  to  carry  down  that  which  I  consider  false  or 
doubtful. 

Truth,  if  I  may  use  the  language  of  the  pugilist,  can  step  up  to  the 
scratch,  without  a  backer ;  but  her  half  sister.  Plausibility,  requires  a 
stout  bottle-holder. 

Somebody  was  rigmaroling  the  other  morning,  about  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society. 

Madam,  said  I,  society  is  the  same  in  all  large  places.  I  divide  it 
thus. 

1.  People  of  cultivation,  who  live  in  large  houses. 

2.  People  of  cultivation,  who  live  in  small  houses. 

3.  People  without  cultivation,  who  live  in  large  houses. 

4.  People  without  cultivation,  who  live  in  small  houses. 
6.  Scrubs. 

An  individual,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  turned  pale  and  left  the 
room,  as  I  finished  with  the  monosyllable. 

Excuse  my  indelicacy ;  but  whenever  I  see  johnny-cake  without 
consistency,  and  butter  without  flavor,  I  am  reminded  of  a  poultice 
and  simple  cerate. 

Apparently  considered  barbarous  by  the  feminines. 
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I  love  the  magnificent.  An  antediluvian  tragedy  I  wrote  some 
years  ago,  opened  with  the  following  scenery  : 

Hills  behind  Boston,  A  crimson  sunset  forming  the  back  ground. 
A  ringtailed  mammoth  seen  leaping  along  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
manager  informed  me  that  ringtailed  mammoths  were  procured  with 
difficdty,  but  perhaps  something  might  be  done  with  the  great  ox  Co- 
lumbus. 

Every  individual  character  is  a  centre,  determined  by  converging  at- 
tributes. If  it  were  not  a  troublesome  and  thankless  office  to  scrutinize 
a  man's  nature  too  nicely,  I  should  love  to  have  each  of  my  species 
sabmilted  to  a  few  tests  like  the  followiog,  before  admitting  him  into 
society : 

Kick  him,  to  see  if  he  will  show  fight. 
Request  the  immediate  loan  of  seven  and  sixpence. 
Tell  him  his  talents  are  rather  of  the  solid  than  the  brilliaint  order- 
Observe  that  externals  are  of  little  consequence,  with<evident  allu- 
sion to  his  personal  appearance. 

Talk  him  down  in  the  presence  of  several  young  ladies. 

There  are  some  men  that  have  only  soul  enough  to  keep  their  bodies 
firom  decomposition. 

I  make  very  excellent  fables,  occasionally.  This,  being  a  little  out- 
rageous, was  articulated  in  a  low  key,  very  slow,  with  a  pretty  consid- 
erable blow  on  the  table. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  notion  was  started,  that  if  all  the  people  in  the 
world  would  shout  at  once,  it  might  be  heard  in  the  moon.  So  the 
projectors  agreed  it  should  be  done  in  just  ten  years.  Some  thousand 
ship^loads  of  chronometers  were  distributed  to  the  selectmen  and  other 
great  folks  of  all  the  different  nations.  For  a  year  beforehand,  nothing 
else  was  talked  about,  but  the  awful  noise  that  was  to  be  made  on  the 
great  occasion.  When  the  time  came,  every  body  had  their  ears  so  wide 
open,  to  hear  the  universal  ejaculation  of  Boo, — ^the  word  agreed  upon, — 
that  nobody  spoke,  except  a  deaf  man  in  one  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  and 
a  woman  in  Pekii^  so  that  the  world  was  never  so  still  since  the  crea- 
tion. I  was  requested  to  give  the  moral  of  my  fable.  It  is  too  obvi- 
ous, I  observed,  to  need  explanation.  The  inquirer  looked  very  indefi- 
nitely. 

My  forte  in  literary  matters  rests  chiefly  in  prose  and  poetry.  These 
two  pleasing  verses  were  made  while  sailing  up  the  Delaware : 

TO  A   LADY   WITH   HSR  BACK  TO   MX. 

I  know  thy  face  is  frtfah  and  bright, 

Thou  angel-moulded  ffirl ; 
I  caught  one  glimpse  or  purest  white, 

I  saw  one  auburn  curl. 
O  would  the  whispering  ripples  breathe 

The  thoughts  that  vainly  striye^ 
She  turns — she  turns  to  look  on  me ; 

Black !  cross-eyed  !  seyenty-five ! 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  be  witty  on  some  old,  hackneyed  subjects, 
than  to  find  out  the  ridiculous  for  one^s  self.  If  I  had  been  a  married 
man,  regard  for  my  personal  safety  would  have  saved  the  world  two 
epigrams. 
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They  say  thou  hast  a  hundred  tongues ; 

Bify  wife  has  only  one ; 
If  she  had  been  eauipped  like  thee, 

Oj  what  should  I  have  done ! 

THX   XCHO. 

Nay,  dearest  stranger,  do  not  shout ; 
My  wife  has  worn  the  Echo  out. 

Nothing  can  be  moTe  delightful  than  to  listen  to  a  person  laboring 
through  a  string  of  absurdities,  in  order  to  prove  an  axiom. 

If  Theseus  should  come  back  and  take  a  walk  over  West  Boeton 
bridge,  he  would  return  into  town  swinging  the  heads  of  both  the  toU- 
keepers,  raise  a  mob  in  Washington-street,  and  congratulate  them  on 
being  rid  of  two  tyrannical  extortioners. 

The  laughable  and  the  pathetic  are  sometimes  strangely  mingled  in 
little  exhibitions  of  domestic  economy.  A  plate  of  apples,  for  instance, 
with  the  defective  parts  cut  out  for  the  children.  A  small  basket  of 
home*made  gingerbread,  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  pound-cake  care* 
fully  disposed  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  have  but  one  enemy,  whom  I  hate  utterly.  If  he  dies  before  I  do,  I 
shall  resurrectionize  him.  There  are  two  glazed  mahogany  cases  in  my 
apartment ;  one  of  them  encloses  the  mortal  remains  of  a  loiig*anned 
ape ;  the  other  is  destined  for  his  skeleton.  Observing  some  symptcMos 
of  horror,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  a  little  vivid  description. 
Yes,  my  respected  friend,  we  are  indeed  awfully  hardened.  Six  hnman 
shapes — Ave  brandishing  the  implements  of  their  unhallowed  calling, 
and  one  lying  cold,  stiff  and  livid,  with  lips  writhed  in  the  ghastly  smile 
of  agony,  twisted  with  the  spasm  of  the  death  struggle,  dewy  with  the 
vapors  of  the  grave. 

Shall  I  help  you  to  any  thing  ?  said  I,  to  one  of  the  most  insatiable 
of  Eve's  daughters.  '*  Nothing,  I  thank  you ;  you  have  spoiled  my  ap- 
petite." It  was  false — ^within  a  few  minutes,  she  depopulated  the  plate 
of  morning  cakes,  which  I  had  entertained  some  hopes  of  securing,  by 
my  catalogue  of  abominations. 

I  said  there  was  but  one  man  whom  I  hated  utterly,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  paltry  tyrant,  who  abused  me,  cruelly  and  undeservedly, 
when  I  was  too  young  to  resist  what  I  am  now  too  old  to  resent.  The 
miscreant  may  not  remember  the  feeble  boy,  whom  he  beat  almost  to 
maiming,  nor  have  I  any  longer  an  inclination  to  crack  his  distorted 
bones ;  but  if  he  can  make  an  honest  prayer,  let  him  thank  Heaven, 
that  every  blade  of  grass  is  not  twisted  into  a  cowskin,  to  lash  him  for 
his  brutality. 

This  specimen  of  the  tremendous  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  a  youngster,  whose  inexpressibles  I  suspected  of  concealing  a  little 
excoriation. 

The  vis  inertiis  of  some  people's  minds  is  so  great,  that,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  their  neighbors,  they  would  probably  never  have  gone  into 
action.  It  is  curious,  when  talking  with  such  people,  to  watch  their 
distress,  while  they  are  accumulating  sufficient  intellectual  energy  to 
justify  them  in  articulating  a  sentence. 
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A  friend  of  mine  was  asked  lately  to  give  the  derivation  of  Cnffee, 
a  word  colloquially  employed  to  designate  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Ethiopia.  '*  Our  community,"  said  the  legal  gentleman,  "  is  divided 
into  two  great  classes  ;  the  whites,  who  are  the  Cufiers,  and  the  blacks, 
who  are  the  Cuffees."    . 

The  mind  of  a  bigot  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the  more  light 
yott  pour  upon  it,  the  closer  it  contracts.  1  do  not  mean  to  call  this  a 
good  simile,  and,  for  aught  I  can  say,  it  may  be  an  old  one ;  but,  if  new» 
it  was  very  respectable  for  one  to  say  in  a  dream,  although  it  may  not 
be  worth  repeating  when  awake. 

Nothing  is  so  capricious  as  the  memory  of  a  parvenu.  People  with 
their  eyes  always  turned  upwards,  are  very  apt  to  give  the  cut  celestial 
to  every  body  near  their  own  level.  An  individual  of  this  class  applied 
to  me  lately,  to  assist  him  in  forming  an  alliance  with  some  ol^  family. 
I  recommended  him  to  a  domestic  circle,  which  embraced  seven  un- 
married daughters,  all  warranted  over  thirty,  as  the  oldest  family  of  my 
acquaintance. 

I  generally  subscribe  my  initials  to  my  little  printed  follies,  because 
the  lew  friends  who  recognize  them,  will  be  very  ready  to  forgive,  and 
what  is  much  more,  perhaps  to  read  the  trifles  which  go  with  them. 
To  others^  the  name  they  half  conceal  is  nothing,  for  it  has  neither 
rung  through  the  trumpet  of  fame,  nor  whistled  tlurough  the  catcall  of 
notoriety. 

'*  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of,  as  a  respectable  young  man,"  said  a 
fellow-creature. 

I  am  not  a  respectable  young  man — ^if  I  were  nothing  better,  I  would 
take  an  anodyne  that  should  make  me  sleep  until  the  Mineral  flame  of 
the  universe  had  split  the  stone  above  me. 

A  very  long  article  of  very  light  matter,  I  consider  impregnable  ;  a 
deliberate  threat  of  a  second  number,  I  know  is  impolitic,  and  therc^ 
fore  I  shall  stop  here,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  O.  W.  H.ovi>v( 
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SONNET. 

[rrom  the  Spanish  of  Hernando  de  Henvra.] 

THE   DISEMBODIED    SPIRIT. 

Alma  bella !  que  en  este  oscuro  Telo 
Cubriite  un  tiempo  tu  vicorluciente. 

Pure  Spirit !  that  within  a  form  of  clay 
Once  veiled  the  brightness  of  thy  native  sky ; 
In  dreamless  slumber  sealed  thy  bornlnff  eye, 
Nor  heavenward  sought  to  wing  thy  fli^t  away 

He,  that  chaatised  thee,  did  at  length  unclose 
Thy  prison  doors,  and  |pve  thee  sweet  release  ;— 
Unloosed  the  mortal  coil^  eternal  peace 

Received  thee  to  its  stillness  and  repose. 
Look  down  once  more  from  thy  celestial  dwelling. 
Help  me  to  rise  and  be  immortal  there, — 
An  earthly  vapor  melting  into*  air ; — 

For  my  whole  soul,  with  secret  ardor  swelling, 
From  earth's  dark  mansion  struggles  to  be  free. 
And  longs  to  soar  away  and  be  at  rest  with  thee. 
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LOOKING   BACKWARD. 

Oh,  Dream  of  Youth !  my  weary  soul 

Tunu  from  the  Present,  to  the  Past, 
When  childhood  quaffed  £rom  Pleasure's  bowl 

Ambrosial  drau^rhts,  too  sweet  to  last ; 
Rich  drops,  that  Im^ered  on  the  lip^ 

And  charmed  the  mtoxicated  bram ; 
Then  Love  and  Joy  held  fellowship— 

Ah,  when  shall  they  return  again  ? 

I  look  around — ^but  find  not  here 

The  constant  friends  I  loved  of  yore ; 
like  sunbeams  from  the  atmosphere 

The^  passed — and  they  will  come  no  more  -, 
The  kindly  hearts,  whose  pulses  true, 

Beat  in  full  answer  to  my  own. 
Are  wasted,  like  the  morning  dew, 

Which  leaves  the  sun-struck  rose  aJone. 

Oh,  Dream  of  Youth !  I  ngh  to  find 

How  all  thy  raptures  have  decayed ; 
liike  blossoms  on  the  autumnal  wmd, 

That  once  with  summer  breezes  played ; 
How  all  the  dearest  hopes,  that  threw 

A  matin  radiance  o'er  my  way, 
Have  lost  the  bright,  ethenal  hue 

Which  made  my  erexy  vision  gay. 

And,  gathered  from  each  ftded  year 

In  Memory's  pale  and  solemn  nm, 
What  brilliant  treasures  reappear, 

What  glittering  fancies  rise  and  bum  ! 
I  press  the  hands  I  pressed  of  old — 

The  lips  I  kissed — ^I  kiss  them  o'er, 
As  when  the  Lover's  tale  I  told 

Till  the  full  heart  oould  speak  no  more. 

Oh,  Dream  of  Youth ! — ^the  Present,  now 

For  all  thy  rich  delight  is  eiven ; 
Its  fever  fires  my  throbbing  brow. 

Its  shadows  pall  thy  sunny  heaven  ; 
As  winds,  to  wanderers  o'er  the  wave 

Borne  m>m  some  cloud-Iike  fading  strand, 
Thus  all  the  flowers  my  childhood  gave. 

Breathe  odors  from  that  pleasant  land ! 

Then  to  the  fixed  and  musing  eye, 

Come  tears  of  momentary  joy ; 
I  live  again  my  hours  gone  by, 

And  roam,  a  free  ana  giddy  boy. 
How  soon  that  fantasy  is  o'er — 

How  soon  to  busy  Life  I  wake. 
And  stand  on  Manhood's  stormy  shore. 

Where  Fate's  unnumbered  surges  break ! 
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MY    AUNT. 

Mr  aant !  my  dear,  nnmarried  annt  f 

Lonjr  years  have  o'er  her  flown ; 
Tet  atill  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone ; 
I  know  it  harts  her, — ^though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can : 
Her  waist  is  broader  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a.  span. 

My  aunt—my  poor  deluded  aunt ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray. 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  sprinf-like  way  ? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well, 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell  ? 

Her  fathei^Grand Papa!  forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 
Vowed  she  Aould  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stilish  school ; 

'T  was  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

**  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board. 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up,  &ey  starved  her  down. 

To  make  her  light  and  small. 
Thev  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins — 
O  never  mortal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 


So  when  mv  precious  aunt  was  datUf 

Mv  grandsure  brought  her  back. 
By  oay-light,  lest  some  rabid  youth 


Ah !  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man ! 

Alas !  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche. 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all  accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been ! 

And  Heaven  naid  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathered  rose  J 

On  my  ancestral  tree.  O.  W.  H.tf  lUt(^, 
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LOOKING   BACKWARD. 

Oh,  Di«un  <^Toath  !  my  weaiy  soul 

Tunu  firom  the  Present,  to  the  Past, 
When  childhood  qoafied  from  Pleasure's  bowl 

Anbiosial  draughts,  too  sweet  to  last ; 
Rich  drnpsy  that  lm|^red  on  the  lip, 

And  chaimed  the  mtoxicated  bram ; 
nien  LoTe  and  Joj  held  fellowship— 

Ah,  when  shall  Uiey  retam  again  f 
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A   VOICE   FROM   MOUNT   AUBURN. 

A  VOICE  from  Mount  Auburn !  «  voice  !— «nd  it  nid— 
"  Te  have  chosen  me  out  as  a  home  for  vour  dead ; 
From  the  bustle  of  life  ye  have  rendered  me  fiee ; 
My  earth  ye  have  haUowed^heneeforth  I  shall  be 
A  garden  of  graves,  where  your  loved  ones  shall  i 

0  who  shall  be  first  to  repose  on  my  breast? 

"  I  now  must  be  peopled  from  life*s  busy  sphere ; 
Ye  may  roani,  but  the  end  of  your  journey  is  here. 

1  shall  call !  I  shall  call!  and  the  many  will  come. 
From  the  heart  of  your  crowds  to  so  peaceful  a  home ; . 
The  great  and  the  good,  and  the  young  and  the  old. 

In  death's  dreamless  slumbers  my  mansion  will  hold. 

"  To  me  shall  the  child  his  loved  parent  resign ; 
And,  mother,  the  babe  at  thy  breast  must  be  mine !  * 
The  brother  and  sister  for  me  are  to  part, 
And  the  lover  to  break  from  each  tie  of  the  heart. 
I  shall  rival  the  bridegroom,  and  take  from  his  side^ 
To  sleep  in  my  bosom,  his  beautiful  bride. 

"  And,  sweetly  secure  from  all  pain  they  shall  lie 
Where  the  dews  gently  fall,  and  the  atveans  ripf^e  by ; 
While  the  birds  smg  their  hvmns  amid  air>harps,  that  aonnd* 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  lorest-trees  whineving  aroond. 
And  flowers,  bright  as  £den*s,  at  morning,  saaU  spraadf 
And  at  eve,  drop  their  leaves  o*er  the  slumberer'sbedi 

'<  But  this  is  all  earthly  !    While  thus  ye  enekMe 

A  spot  where  your  ashes  in  peace  may  repoee, 

Whero  the  living  may  come  and  commune  with  the  dead^ 

With  God  and  his  soul,  and  with  raverenee  tiead 

On  the  sod,  which  he  soon  may  be  dee^ng  UJow, — 

Have  ye  chosen  the  home  where  the  sfkuit  shall  go? 

*'  Shall  it  dwell  where  the  gardens  of  Paradise  bloom,. 
And  the  flowers  never  open  to  die  o'er  the  tomb  ? 
With  the  song  of  an  angel,  a  vesturo  of  light, 
Shall  it  live  in  a  world  free  from  shadow  and  blight; 
Where  the  waters  aro  pure  from  a  fount  never  sealed ; 
Avid  the  secrets  of  heaven  are  in-gloiy  revealed  ? 

"  A  day  hastens  on— and  an  arm  shall  then  break 
The  ban  of  the  tomb— the  dread  trump  shall  awake 
The  dead,  from  their  sleep  in  the  earth  and  the  sea^ 
And  *  Render  up  thine  !'  shall  be  sounded  to  me. 
Prepare  for  that  hour,  that  my  people  mi^  stand, 
Unawed  by  the  scene,  at  the  Judge's  ri(^t  handl*" 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

^o  this  department  for  the  preeent 
ttkonth  belong!  the  record  of  two  pub- 
lic meetings  or  conyentionBy  essentially 
political  in  their  eharaeter  and  profeie- 
edlj  intended  to  produce  a  chanj^  in 
the  political  and  atatifltical  condition  of 
the  country— «ne,  having  a  epeoial  re- 
lation to  a  change  of  the  men  who  ad- 
minister the  government,  and  the  other 
to  the  course  of  measures  to  be  pursued 
br  the  goveinment,  as  connected  with 
4he  foreign  trade  and  domestic  industry 
of  the  nation. 

Tbjb  National  Antimabovic  Con- 
^XHTiox.  This  body  assembled  at  Bal- 
timore, on  the  26th  of  September,  for 
^e  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing delegates,  vis; 

Jfsnig.  LevlCniD,  Hunet  Learned.  JV)n»- 
iTawjiitiiii.  Caleb  Emery.  VermtmL  Josteli 
Rteins,  Samuel  C.  Lov«land,  ChailM  DbvIb, 
JoMpb  H.  Bialnerd.  Edward  D.  Barber.  Mat- 
■■flattffi.  Abaer  Prnliw,  Amua  Walker,  BenJ. 
Y.  Frendi,  Stepiien  OliTer.  Alpheiia  Bigelow, 
Nathan  LaieU.  Jr.,  Jcwepb  Mortoo,  John  BaUey, 
"'  \  H.  RuipM,  Hiram  Manlv,  Gardner  Bur- 
»,  BamaeTB.  Barlow,  Epaphras  Hoyt,  Na- 
I  Hardy.  Bkodt-UUmi.  WUllam  Spragae, 
OeorcB  TiuiMr,  Bei^amiB  F.  Hallett,  Walter 
Paine,  Jr.  OraMciieMt.  Smith  Wilkinson, 
Jetan  Boynton,  Samoel  Kellogg,  Heniy  Hal«ey, 
Beary  Terry,  Sheldon  C.  Leavitt.  Atao-lM. 
Henry  Cotheal,  Henry  Dana  Ward,  William 
Howard.  Bobert  TownMnd,  Jr.  Samuel  St. 
John,  Bamoel  A.  Foote,  Jonathan  Ferris, 
Thomas  8.  Loekwood,  James  Burt,  Silas  Stone, 
Joseph  case,  Samael  M.  Hopkins,  David  Ro»* 
sett.  Samael  Faitrtdse,  Reuben  Ooodale,  John 
C.  Iforria.  Gamaliel  H.  BarMow,  James  Geddes, 
John  C.  Spencer,  Evert  Van  Bnren.  Elijah  Mil- 
ler, PUaeas  L.  Tracy,  Pbilo  C.  Fuller,  John 
Blrdsall,  Geons  H.  Boaghlon,  Thomas  Beek- 
maa,  Samuel  P.  Lyman,  Samuel  S.  Seward, 
James  8.  Wadsworth,  William   H.   Seward, 


Nicholas  Deverenx,  Myron  RoHey,  Tilly  Lynde, 
Cnmiles  W.  Lynde,  Timothy  Cfbllds,  Noble  D. 
Siraift  William  O.  Verdaack.  JVlncK/erMy. 
John  Rntherfiitd,  Jamca  Vanderpool,  John  H. 
Voorhees,  John  Alfiag,  WlUiam  Vanderrool, 
Joseph  Novthrop.  Ptmuftemia,  Harmar  Den- 
ny, John  Clarke.  John  R.  Jones.  William  Grtm> 
shew,  Charles  Waters,  Samuel  Parke,  Owen 
Btovar,  Georne  Smith,  James  Paul,  Thomas 
Elder,  Christian  Prets,  Samuel  Ledy,  John 


Burrows,  Jacob  Alter,  Jacob  Cassatt,  Charles 
Osle,  Jacob  B.  ftf  iller,  Samuel  McKeehan,  Wm. 
IV.  Irwin,  Joseph  Boflington,  Robert  Falconer, 
Charles  DleL  Samuel  Harvey,  William  Helsler, 
Benjamin  Riegle.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Thad- 
dens  Stevens,  Thomas  C.  Hambly.  Oetamtn. 
Joshua  V.  Gibbins.  MaryUmd.  John  S.  Shriver. 
Ohio.  Jonathan  Sloane,  Jonathan  Warner, 
Wanen  Jenkins,  Ziba  Lindly,  Nathaniel  Kid- 
der, Robert  Hanna,  Franklin  Baker,  James 
Pike.  Frederick  W.  Fowler. 

Tliia  conyention  Vas  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  John  CT  Spencer  of 
New-Tork,  as  President — ^J<Hin  Ruth- 
erford, N.  J.,  Jonathan  Sloan,  Ohio, 
Thomas  Eider,  Pa.,  and  John  Bailej, 
Ms.  Vice-Presidents—B.  F.  HaUetty 
R.  I.,  Edward  D.  Barber,  Vt,  Caleb 
Emory,  N.  H.,  S.  C.  Leavitt,  Con.,  Sec* 
retaries.  The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention  was  the  nomination  of 

WILLIAM  WIRT, 
of  Maryland,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  or  President,  and  of 

AMOS  ELLMAKER, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President.    Both    those 

Sntlemen  accepted  the  nominations, 
r.  Wirt  addressed  to  the  convention  a 
letter  of  considerable  length,  express- 
ing, with  great  frankness,  his  views  in 
relation  to  the  topics  which  form  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  paN 
ty .  The  convention  adopted  an  address 
to  the  people,  to  accompany  their  nom- 
ination, and  adjourned,  afUr  passing  a 
resolution  that  a  similar  convention 
should  be  held  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton in  1835. 

The  Free  Trad*  CoirVENtioH,  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  of 
September,  composed  of  the  following 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  elected  as 
deUgateg  at  meetings  in  their  respective 
states.  A  few  of  &em  were  invited  to 
take  seats  in  the  convention,  as  mem- 
hers  J  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  convention 
or  by  mvitation  of  the  President. 

JIMiu.  Joahua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q.  Clapn, 
8.  H  Madge.  Miu»aeh»»eUs.  Henry  Lee,  T. 
8.  Pomeroy.  Samuel  Swett,  Gideon  Tucker, 
Horatio  Byincton,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  John 
L.  Gardner,  Cksorge  Peabody,  Pickering  Dodfe, 
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Joicph  Sopes,  iMwe  Newholl,  J.  W.  Ronni, 
Henry  WiUlaou,  Edward  Cruft,  WUliam  God- 
dard,  Ebenexar  Breed,  William  Foeter,  Thonuu 
Bancroft  CmiuetiemL  William  J.  FortiM, 
Jamei  Uonaghee.  Rlutd»-IslaML  William  Hun- 
ter. ^ftw-YoHt.  Preserved  Flab,  John  Leo- 
nard, Edward  Bergb,  Samael  P.  Brown,  Jon- 
athan Goodhue,  Thomas  R.  Men^ein,  John  A. 
Stephens,  Isaac  Carow.  John  Constable,  James 
Boorman,  Georfe  Gnswold,  Beqjamin  L. 
Swan,  John  Augustus  Smith,  M.  H.  Orinnell, 
George  T.  Trimble,  Zebedee  Ring,  Albert 
Gallatin,  J<^n  S.  CraJry  Jfacob  Lorillard,  James 
O.  King,  Charles  H.  Russell,  H.  Kneeland, 
Isaac  BroQson.  Mho^erMg.  C.  L.  Harden- 
burgh,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck,  John  Bayard  Kirkpot- 
rick.  Miles  C.  Smith,  Henry  Clow,  John  C. 
Schenck,  John  Potter,  Henry  Vetbake,  John  R. 
Thompson.  PcmwylrajiM.  Joseph  R.  Evans, 
George  Emlen,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Edward  In- 
paham,  J.  it  BarcUy,  E.  LltteU,  Samuel 
Smith,  Isaac  W.  Norris,  Richard  Price,  Henry 
R.  WatJon,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  John  A.  Brown, 
Philip  H.  NicUin,  Condy  Raguet,  Samuel 
Spackman.  MaryUitd.  William  H.  Handy, 
Arnold  D.  Jones.  Vhrginia,  Philip  P.  Bar- 
bour, Heniy  E.  Watktns,  Richard  Booker, 
James  M.  Gamett,  Samuel  L.  Venable,  Thon^ 
as  R.  Dew,  Walker  Hawes,  Philip  A.  Dew, 
John  Brockenbrough,  Thomas  Miller,  William 
C.  Overton,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  Randolph 
Harrison,  Richard  Jones,  Robert  Yancey,  Rob- 
ert Hurt,  Ferdinand  W.  Risque,  Malcolm  Mac- 
fiirland,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Burwell  Bassett, 
U.  R.  Anderson,  Joeiah  Ellis,  Charles  Everett, 
Alexander  Gordon  Knox,  George  M.  Payne, 
James  S.  Brander,  William  Maxwell,  Beqjamin 
F.  Dabney,  R.  D.  Grayson,  S.  A.  Stonow, 
Charles  Cocke,  John  W.  Jones,  WilHam  O. 
Goode.  Henry  H.  Watts,  William  Townes, 
John  Dickinson,  William  B.  Rogers,  C.  D.  Mc- 
Indoe,  William  P.  Taylor,  John  H.  Bernard, 
Linn  Banks,  William  H.  Roane,  James  Lyons, 
John  Tabbs,  James  Jones,  Thomas  Giles,  Arch- 
ibald Bryce,  Jr.,  James  Magruder,  Benjamin 
H.  Magruder,  W^Uliam  Daniel,  Jr.,  S.  H.  Davis. 
Jfbrtk-CaroUna,  Joseph  B.  Skinner.  Charles 
Fisher,  Louis  D.  Wilson,  James  Iredell,  Will- 
iam R.  Holt,  Joseph  B.  G.  Roulhac,  William 
W.  Jones,  Edward  B.  Dudley,  William  A. 
Blount,  Joseph  D.  White,  S.  T.  Sawyer,  David 
Outlaw,  Thomas  S.  Hoskins,  Robert  C.  G.  Hil- 
liard.  John  E.  Wood,  J.  W.  Cochmn.  Soiah- 
CaroUM.  Zachariah  P.  Hemdon,  James  Q. 
Spann,  F.  W.  Davie,  James  Cutbbert,  Thomas 
Pinckney,  T.  D.  Smgleton,  William  Butier, 
Joseph  W.  Alston,  Henry  N.  Cniger,  Charles 
Macbeth,  Heniy  C.  Young,  A.  P.  Butler,  H.  A. 
Middleton,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell.  W.  WUkii>- 
son,  Philip  Tidyman,  Stephen  Miller,  William 
Pope,  John  Frazer.  James  Lynah,  Job  Johnson, 
John  D.  Edwaras,  John  Carter,  Langdon 
Cheves,  Joseph  E.  Jenkins,  Hugh  Wilson,  J. 
H.  Glover,  T.  Pinckney  Alston,  Edward  Rich- 
ardson, William  Harper,  William  C.  Preston, 
Henry  Middleton,  Daniel  E.  Huger ;  Hugh  H. 
Legare,  John  Taylor,  Thompson  T.  Player,  J, 
Berkley  Grimball,  James  Rose,  William  Smith, 
Thomas  Williams,  Jr.  Occrgia,  Eli  S.  Short- 
er, Robert  Habersham,  Alexander  Telfair,  John 
Cumming,  SeiUiom  Jones,  J.  Macpherson  Ber- 
rien. Alabama.  John  A.  Elmore,  Benijah  S. 
Bibb,  Enoch  Parsons,  Alfred  V.  Scott,  John  W. 
Moore,  William  J.  Mason,  Howell  Rose,  P. 
Waters,  Henry  Goldthwaite,  Ward  Tavlor, 
Archibald  P.  Baldwin.  Missvttippi.  George 
Poindextcr.  Ttiutessu.  William  E.  Butier, 
Alexander  Patton.  TotaiU.  Maine  3;  Massa- 
chusetUi,  18:  Connecticut,  2:  Riiode-lsland,  1 ; 
New-York  ,23 ;  Pennsylvania,  15 ;  Maryland,  9  j 
New-Jersey.  9 ;  Virginia,  51 ;  Korth-Carolina, 
16;  South-Carolina,  40 ;  Georgia,  6;  Alabama, 
11  i  Mississippi,  1 J  Vennesseef  allk 


Hon.  Philip  P.  Btibour  of  Yix^iniA 
was  elected  President  of  tl&e  €7«E&ven- 
tion,  and  Condy  Ragnet  of  Phitod^l- 
phia,  Secretaij.  The  con^efition  con- 
tinued ita  aittings  till  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  it  adjourned  me  die. 

The  prominent  object  of  this  cqb- 
Tention  was  to  prepare  «  mfunwriiJ  to 
Congreaa,  which  represents  to  that  bodj 
the  eviby  or  supposed  evils,  of  thie  law 
of  1828,  establianing  duties  on  eeitam 
impHorts,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
similar  articles,  Uie  product  or  mann- 
facture  of  the  United  States ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  was  the  puzpoae  of 
the  convention  to  nrocure  a  repeal 
or  modification  of  Uie  whole  systesa 
of  protecting  duties,  and  to  procure 
such  an  establbhed  rate  of  imposts, 
as  may  secure  a  sufficient  amount 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  To  fiame 
and  present  to  Congress  a  memooal,  a 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
one  member  firom  each  atate  repre- 
sented in  the  convention,  and  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  appointed 
chairman.  The  report  of  the  oomniittee 
is  to  be  prepared,  and,  by  them  pre- 
sented to  Conmss  at  its  approocmng 
session.  The  following  gentlemen  com- 
pose this  committee : — ^Albert  Gallatin, 
of  New-Tork,  Chairman ;  Henry  Lee, 
of  Mass. ;  William  Hunter  of  Rhode- 
Island  ;  Roffer  Minot  German,  of  Ct.; 
C.  L.  Haiuenburg,  of  New^Jeiaey ; 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  of  Penn. }  George 
Hoffman,  of  Md. ;  Thomas  R.  Drew,  of 
Vir. ;  James  Iredell,  of  N.  C. ;  William 
Harper,  of  S.  C. ;  John  M.  Benien,  of 
Georgia;  Eiuxsh  Parsons,  of  Alabama; 
William  £.  Butler,  of  Tenessee. 

An  address  to  the  people,  prepared  by 
a  committee  composed  also  d  two 
members  from  each  state  represented  in 
the  convention,  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Berrien,  of  Georgia.  Some  amend- 
ments to  the  address  were  proposed  in 
the  convention,  but  were  not  adopted. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made,  also,  to  discuss  the  reported  ad- 
dress. It  was  adopted,  without  debate, 
158  to  2)— majority  129. 

A  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  confer  with  a 
convention  notified  to  appear  at  New- 
York  on  the  26th  of  October.  This 
proposition  was  supported  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  show  a  conciliatory  spirit,, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. If  the  New- York  Conven- 
tion should  refuse  to  confer  with  the 
committee,  the  Free  Trade  Convention 
would  appear  advantageously  before  the 
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public,  tf  having  mide  an  offer  for  a 
Riuidly  compromiM.  Mr.  Harper,  of 
Soath-Carolina,  uid  he  could  see  no 
poMible  good  that  would  reiult  from 
the  appointment  of  such  a  committee. 


The  two  conyentionfl  differ  in  principle. 
7%«y  believe  protection  to  manuftctutes 
to  be  constitutional.  We  believe  it  to 
be  unconstitutional.  The  proposition 
was  not  adopted. 


Tbx  Cehsus.  The  following  abstract  was  procured  by  the  editors  of  the  New- 
York  Enquirer,  from  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  may,  it  is  presumed, 
be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

An  Abstract  of  a  **  careful  revision  of  the  enumeration  of  the  United  States  for 
tho  yesr  1790, 1800, 1810, 1820,  and  1830,*'  compiled  at  the  Department  of  State, 
rreeably  to  law ;  and  an  Abstract  from  Uie  aggregate  returns  of  the  several  Mar- 

bMlflnffhA  ITnitAH  StAiAanffhA   «  Fifth  Ctinana/^ 


agree 
■EaU 


STATES. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


Maine, 

New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  -  - 
Rhode-Island,  -  -  - 
Connecticut,  -  -  - 
Vermont,  -  -  -  - 
New- York,-  -  -  - 
New-Jersey,  -  -  - 
Pennsylvania,  -  -  - 
Delaware,  .... 
Maryland,  .... 
District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  .... 
North-Carolina,  -  - 
South-Carolina,  -  - 
Georgia,  -  .  -  - 
Kentucky,  -  .  -  - 
Tennessee,      ... 

Ohio, 

Indiana,  .... 
Mississippi,     ... 

Illinois, 

LfOnisiana,  .... 
Missouri,  .... 
Alabama,  .... 
Michigan,  .... 
Arkansas,  .... 
Florida, 


96,540 
141,899 
378,717 

69,110 
238,141 

85,416 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

59,096 
319,728 

748,308 
393,751 
249,073 


73,077 
35,791 


151,719 
183,762 
423,245 

69,122 
231,002 
154,465 
586,756 
211,949 
602,365 

64,273 
341,548 

14,093 
880,200 
478,103 
345,591 
162,101 
220,955 
106,602 

45.365 
4;875 
8,850 


228,705 
214,360 
472,040 

77,031 
262,042 
217,713 
959,049 
245,555 
810,091 

72,674 
380,546 

24,023 
974,622 
555,500 
415,115 
252,433 
406,511 
231,727 
230,760 

24,520 

40,352 


298,335 
244,161 


76,556 
20,845 

4,762 


83,059 

275,202 

235,764 

1372,812 

277,575 

1049,458 

72,749 
407,350 

33,039 
1065,379 
638,829 
502,741 
340,987 
564,317 
422,813 
581,434 
147,178 

75,448 

55,211 
153,407 

66,586 

127,902 

8,896 

14,273 


399,463 

269,533 

610,014 

97,210 

297,011 

280,679 

1913,508 

320,778 

1347,672 

76,739 

446,913 

39,588 

12114866 

738,470 

581,458 

516,504 

688,844 

684,822 

937,679 

341,582 

136,806 

157,575 

215,791 

140,084 

309,206 

31,123 

30,383 

34,725 


3929,827  5305,941  7289,314  9638,131  12856,407 


INCREASE    THE   LAST   TEN   YEARS. 


Maine, 33,898 

New-Hampshire,    ...    -  10,391 

Massachusetts, 10,575 

Rhode-Island, 17,157 

Connecticut,      .....  8,151 

Vermont, 19,005 

New.York, 39,380 

New- Jersey, 15,564 

Pennsylvania, 28,416 

Delaware, -  5,487 

Maryland, 9,712 

District  of  Columbia,  -    -    -  130.639 

Virginia, 13,009 

North-Carolina,      ....  15,592 

Average, 


South-Carolina,      ....  15,657 

Georgia, 51,472 

Kentucky, 22,066 

Tennessee, 62,044 

Ohio, 61,998 

Indiana, 132,087 

Mississippi,   ......  81,032 

Illinois, 185,406 

Louisiana, 40,665 

Missouri, 110,380 

Alabama, 141,574 

Michigan, 250,001 

Arkansas, 113,273 

Florida, 

.    -    -    32,392  per  cent. 
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MAINE. 
Maihs  HiflToiucAL  SociBTT.  The 
PenobMot  Jounl  states  that  the  Histor- 
ieal  Society  of  Maine  has  in  prees  and 
will  shortly  publish  a  Toliime  of  papers 
relating  to  the  objects  of  the  association. 
About  naif  of  it  will  be  taken  up  with  a 
history  of  Portland,  and  that  part  of  its 
rioinity,  comprised  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Falmouth.    Another  interesting  pa- 

Sr,  is  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
»n.  Arnold  through  Maine  to  Canada, 
dorinff  the  Rerolationary  War.  There 
will  uso  be  an  interesting  and  valuable 
iUnstration  of  this  account,  consisting  of 
/letters  written  by  Arnold  on  the  march, 

S>ing  an  account  of  his  progress,  and 
e  Journal  of  a  British  Officer,  who 
passed  up  the  Chaudie  after  the  con- 
^  quest  of  Quebec  hj  Wolf,  and  penetrat- 
Hsd  some  distance  into  the  State.  This 
.Journal,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
nold, probably  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  the  route  ne  Mfopted.  These  docu- 
ments were  obtained  for  the  society, 
through  the  agency  of  Col.  Aaron  Burr, 
who  accompanied  Arnold,  and  was  bv 
the  side  of  Montgomery,  when  he  fell, 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec.  This  So- 
ciety has  an  eztensive  and  almost  unex- 
Klored  field  for  its  labors.  The  early 
istory  of  the  State,  presents  many  top- 
ics, which  require  elucidation,  and  to 
which  the  researches  of  the  society, 
will  doubtless  be  directed.  The  orig- 
inal grants,  and  varied  forms  and  extents 
of  government  in  the  western  part  of 
4he  state,  the  different  provinces  into 
"Which  that  quarter  was  divided,  under 
'the  names  of  Laconia,  New-Somerset- 
shire, Lygonia,  and  Maine,  with  the 
numerous  and  conflicting  relations  aris- 
ing from  the  divisions,  are  topics  of 
'great,  though  perhaps  not  of  general  in- 
terest. More  attractive  subjects  will  be 
found  in  accounts  of  various  Indian  tribes 
'formerly  inhabiting  the  state,  their 
.predatory  excursions  and  bloody  wars 
-a^rainst  the  early  colonists ;  of  the  incur- 
(Sions  and  settlements,  conquests  and  de- 
feats of  the  French  with  their  alliances 
^tdifferent  times  with  the  savages,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Norridgewocks  and 
Penob8Cots,by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit,  Ralle, 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  Baron  Castine, 
nn  the  other ;  of  the  ancient  settlements 
•on  the  coast,  at  Mount  Desert,  Pena- 
«uid,  and  Piscataqna,  and  others  at  dif- 
ferent points;  and  of  more  recent  inte- 
resting events,  such  as  the  occuMncy 
of  the  soil  by  the  British,  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  again  in  the  late  war;  and 
in  notices  of  men  who  have  been  distin- 
guished from  various  causes,  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  state. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Leffialature  of  this  Stats  adjoBra- 
ed  on  the  &  July  lastyhavine  pasKd,  da- 
ring the  session,  75  acts  and  50  x«nla- 
tions.  and  having  voted  two  sdHrsfs  to 
the  Executive  for  the  removal  of  a  Judge 
of  Probate  and  a  Coroner.  The  Senate 
elected  Hon.  Benning  M.  Bean,  of  Mogl- 
tonborough,  their  President,  in  room  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Cartland,  appoiiited  Judge 
of  Probate  for  the  County  of  (}nftoa. 
We  perceive  that  a  writer  in  tiie  Coo» 
cord  Statesman  Questions  the  oooatita- 
tionality  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Been,  be 
having  received  hxAfamr  of  the  votes  of 
the  seven  senators  present,  wlMresa  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  reqnixee  tfaat 
"  when  less  dkeit  eight  Senators  shall  be 

E resent,  the  assent  of  Jlee  et  leesf  ehaH 
e  necessary  to  render  their  acts  and 
proceedings  valid." 

The  Rdigious  Anniversaries  wfaieb 
have  been  holden  in  September,  in  v»> 
nous  parts  of  the  State,  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  were  this  year  iM^den  at  Con- 
cord. The  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sociation was  on  Tuesday,  the  0th.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Lambert,  of  Lyme,  was  Mod- 
erator. The  New-Hampahire  Bnaek 
of  the  American  Education  Society  held 
their  meetingon  the  7th.  The  officeie 
elected  are,  Rev.  Nathan  Iiord,  D.  D., 
President ;  Professor  Ebenexer  Adams, 
Vice-President;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Had- 
duck.  Secretary ;  Hon.  Samuel  Moiril, 
Treasurer ;  Dr.  Samuel  Alden,  Rev.  P. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bonton,  Rev. 
Israel  Newell  and  Mills  Oloott.  IHree- 
tors.  The  New-Hampshire  Bible  So- 
ciety and  the  New-Hampshire  Mission- 
ary Society  had  their  meetings  oiiThu»> 
day,  the  8th.  The  President  of  the  last 
named  Society  is  Rev.  John  H.  Church, 
D.  D.,  of  Pelham;  the  Secretary,  Rev. 
Abraham  Bumham,  of  Pembroke.  The 
Bible  Society  has,  during  the  last  2  years, 
raised  and  remitted  to  the  National  Soci- 
ety at  New-Tork,  the  sum  of  $8000,  for 
the  general  supplv  of  Bibles  to  the  desti- 
tute throughout  tne  United  States. 

VERMONT. 

William  A.  Palmer,  who  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Antimasonic  party  at  the 
late  unsuccessful  ballot,  has  been  elect- 
ed Governor  of  the  State,  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

JfwrthampUm.  From  the  retoms  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Assessors,  the 
Editor  of  the  Courier  has  gathered 
the  following  facts,  in  relation  to  this 
town.  The  agricultural  products  change 
essentially  every  year,  as  the  demand 
and  the  prices  moke  it  expedient ;  a 
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jear  or  two  nnea  immense  quantitiee 
of  Hemp  were  raised  in  the  meadows, 
this  year  scarcely  an  acre ;  last  year  but 
little  broom-corn  was  raised,  in  conse- 
ijaence  of  which  the  price  of  brooms 
was  high,  and  this  year,  most  of  the 
productive  soil  is  devoted  to  it;  accord- 
ing to  this  fluctuating  principle,  this 
article  v^  fall,  and  next  season  the  land 
will  be  appropriated  to  some  other  crop; 
and  so  on,  vice  versa.  The  number  of 
^Bwrelling-honses  in  Northampton  is 
417}.  stores  and  shops,  69;  barns,  303; 
mills  of  Tartous  kinds,  26;  of  tillage, 
9635 ;  bnshehi  of  rye  raised,  6257 ;  oats, 
5060;  Indian  oom,  31,000;  acres  of 
mowing,  2148;  tons  <^  hay,  2394;  acres 
of  pasture,  4060 ;  barreb  of  cider,  2150 ; 
•cxts  of  woodland,  4414 ;  horses,  334  ;- 
oxen,  174;  steers  and  cows,  866;  sheep 
4000;  woollen  fiustories,  3;  smndles^ 
1152;  carriages  and  chaMes,  3525. 

Pawtueket.  This  town  is  four  miles 
from  Providence,  on  both  sides  of  Paw- 
tooket  river,  which  at  this  place  divides 
Rhode-Island  from  Massacnusetts,  and 
eontains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  entirely  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  coun- 
try. The  manufacturing  establishments 
are  built  upon  three  several  falls.  At 
tko  Upper,i>r  Valley-Falls,  are  four  large 
mills,  running  7500  spindles,  210  looms, 
employing  arout  200  hands,  and  manu- 
iacturmg  above  1000  bales  of  cotton  an- 
naally.  Another  building  is  erecting, 
which  will  hold  10,000  spindles.  At 
the  Central-Falls  are  four  large  fiusto- 
ries,  running  nearljT  10,000  spindles,  and 
900  looms,  employing  240  hands,  and 
«fling  1200  baJes  of  cotton.  At  the  Low- 
•r  Falls,  which  is  the  principal  village, 
there  are  11  mills,  running  17,687  spm- 
dlas  and  440  looms,  employing  576 
hands,  mostly  females,  and  usmg  annu- 
ally 1864  bales  of  cotton. 

TmaUant  contains  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants. The  different  cotton  manufacto- 
ries here,  ran  about  15,000  spindles,  use 
2300  bales  of  cotton,  and  employ  1160 
hands.  The  Taunton  Manufacturing 
Company  have  four  cotton-mills; — they 
bleach,  and  turn  into  calicoes,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pieces,  eaual  to 
about  seyen  millions  ^ve  hundrea  thou-* 
sand  yards  in  a  year.  Iliey  use  three 
Ita&dred  hogsheads  of  madder,  thirty 
thaosandponndi  of  indigo;  150  tons  of 
various  kmds  of  dye  woods ;  beside  a 
vast  quantity  of  drugs.  They  bum 
3000  tons  of  coal,  and  2(W0  cords  of  wood. 
The  Iron  Works  manufacture  from 
scraps  300  tons  of  iron;  they  roll  and 
make  into  hoops,  nails,  shovels,  &c.  &c. 
1500  tons  of  foreign  iron.    They  make 


25  doxen  of  shoyeb,  daily-^bum  1000 
tons  of  coal  and  employ  100  laborers. 
There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  copper 
and  lead,  unquestionably  the  most  ex- 
tensive concern  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, where  are  manufactured  about  300 
tons  of  copper,  and  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  tims  of  lead,  in  all  their  va- 
rieties.    But  the  most  interesting  estab- 
lishment here,  is  the  manufactory  of 
Britannia  ware.    It  owes  its  existence 
to  the  ingenuity  of  a  native  mechanic*. 
To  come  at  the  nature  of  Uie  mixture^ 
an  improved  tea-pot  was  broken  up  and 
analyzed.    From  this  small  beginning, 
a  larse  four  story  building  with  nume- 
rous hands,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  de- 
mands upon  the  company  for  their  ware« 
Wofxester.    The  Hundredth  Annivez^ 
sary  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  Supreme 
Jttoicial  Court  in  Worcester  county, 
after  its  incorporation,  was  commemo- 
rated' in  that  town  by  a  public  address 
and  dinner,  with  other  exercises,  under - 
the  direction  of  the  Worcester  Histori- 
cal Society,  on  the  4th  of  Ckstober.  The 
procession,  in  which  the  €royemor  of ' 
the  State,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme- 
Judicial  Court,  Members  of  the  Anti* 
quarian  and  Historical  Societies,  many 
of  the  civil  and  judicial  officers  and^ 
clergymen  of  the  county,  occupied  the- 
places  which  had  been  previously  as- 
signed to  them^  together  with  a  great: 
number  of  citiiens  of  the  county  and( 
strangers,  moved  to    the    Old    Soutfer 
Meetmg-House,  at  12  o'clock.    It  wa8< 
escorted  by  the  corps  of  Independent* 
Cadets,    from  Boston,  the  Worcester - 
Light  Infantry,  and  the  Worcester  Ri> 
flemen.    The  exercises  at  the  Meeting; 
house  consisted  of  an  appropriate  prayer, . 
by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Bancroft^  the  riding 
of  select  passages  of  scripture  and  an- 
address,  by  the  Hon;  John  Dayis.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  primary  legafproceed- 
ings  in  the  county,  as  well  as  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  original 
settlera,  and    an    eloquent   tribute    to 
the  memory  of  those  who  persevered 
through  all  the  obstacles  which  opposed* 
them.    It  contained  notices  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  of  their  hosUlitiea^ 
with  the  planters,  the  wars  with  the 
French,  and  the  efforts  of  the  inhab- 
itants m  the  expeditions  against  the* 
seats  of  the  formidable  power  whose  in- 
fluence   darkened   the  early  years  of* 
New- England — ^the  struggle  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  the  revolution — and  the 
prominent  events  of  local  interest  dur- 
mg  the  past  century.  The  causes  which 
have  made  the  population  virtuous,  and 
given  their  character  to  the  men  of 
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i  mianto  dellneatfam,  than  ia  skeCched  in     ton,  extneu  from  mhkh  an  befe 


the  psfM  thai  follow  ;  but  ttteiw,  imperfect  as 
tliey  are,  preaent  a  nanative  in  wliicli  all  who 
have  derived  pleaeare  (htm  the  writinge,  will 
And  much  to  make  them  admire  the  author ; 
and  tboee  who  aapire,  though  at  a  distance,  to 
■Imilar  fhme,  will  diacover  at  once  leaeons  to 
direct,  and  motives  to  incite  their  efforta. 

[Piefhoe.] 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  D. 
Griffin,  compiled  by  Francis  Griffin, 
with  a  Biogmphical  Memoir  of  the 
deeeesed,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Viclttf. 

These  Remains  consist  of  two  large 
octavos,  containing  about,  nine  hundred 
pages ',  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
oeenpied  with  notes  made  during  the 
author's  travels  in  Europe.  To  those 
who  have  perused  any  part  of  the 
work,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  we 
have  been  much  gratified  by  an  exam- 
ination of  it;  and  to  those  who  haye 
not,  we  can  aafely  promise  a  satisfaeto- 
ly  treat.  Every  person  of  good  taste 
must  be  pleased  igrith  the  plain  and  sen- 
sible mann^f  of  the  author, — seldom, 
perhaps  never,  brilliant,  but  always 
manly  and  eleyated  in  hie  tone,  rich  m 
historical  recollections  and  classical  al- 
lusions, and  ever  buoyant  with  the  en- 
tfaosissm  of  youth,  but  tempered  by  a 
degree  of  thoughtmlness  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  the  attribute  of 
matorer  age. 

The  oompilation  was  made  by  the 
brother  of  the  author,  and  the  work  is 
introduced  by  a  modestly  written  pre« 
fiioe,  giving  some  account  of  Uie  con- 
tents, from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

Tboee  who  may  turn  over  the  eneuins  pagee, 
will,  perhape,  be  of  opinion  that  It  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  memory  of  their  author 
to  sleep,  with  hie  material  remaine,  quieUy  in 
the  grave.  £k>mething,  however,  it  ii  h<Hied, 
will  he  pardoned  to  Aratemal  affection,  if,  yield- 
lag  to  a  natural  partiality,  it  haa  erred  in  eeek- 
Ing  to  raise  to  one,  cut  off  eo  prematurely  in  hie 
career,  a  monument  of  hie  own  works. 

The   materials   Ibr  this  purpose  were,  in 


ntity,  ample.    Though  the  author  died  at 

early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  left  behind  him 

■BanusGilpM  which,  if  printed,  would  sufflee  to 


quantity, 
tin  early 


till  at  least,  six  octavo  volumes.  What  he 
wrote,  was,  however,  fttmi  necessary  circum- 
alaaees,  mosUy  written  in  great  haste.  With 
the  exceptkm  of  the  Latin  poems,  and  the  little 
poem  in  English  on  the  *Fall  of  Greece,'  all  of 
them  produced  in  boyhood,  it  ia  confidently  be- 
lieved that  not  a  stogie  page  of  the  matter  con- 
tained to  theae  vohimes,  was  Intended  by  him 
Ibr  the  press.  The  Journal  of  his  T6ur  to  Ete- 
rape,  whteh  haa  fbraished  a  large  portion  of  the 


I  of  this  puMicatkm,  was  composed  to 
the  haste  of  rapid  traveling,  at  intervals  snatch- 
ed ftom  the  diligent  study  of  those  objects 
which  enfsgft.  the  traveler's  attention,  and  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  his  relatives  at  home, 
ehleAr  to  his  fluher.  Of  course,  it  never  re- 
eetved  the  reviaioa  of  the  author.  The  Lec- 
toies  oa  RflBsa,  ItaMaa,  and  EagUsh  IiCera> 


composed  with  a  rapMiCy  perhape  raralj 

ed  in  the  case  of  a  youthlul  writer 

so  coaaprehensive  a  subject.    Th 
which,  if  published  at  large,  wottid  AU  a  i 
rate  octavo  volume,  were  wrinea  and  ddnrer- 
ed  to  a  dass  to  Colambia  Collefe,  wUboot  aay 
ntevious  preparation,  to  the  space  of  two  I 
inuaedialely  sueeeedtog  his  letona  fto 
rope.    Ofthis  portion  of  time,  at  1 
occupied  by  his  other  duties  iii  Ufte  < 
that  not  more  than  one  entire  asosuk  c 
been  devoted  to  the  amagesseat  and  iiiBsiuMi 
tkm  of  the  toctares. 
The  editor  is  weU  aware  that  the  kwne  ie 


which  these  writing  were  produced,  ie  no 
ease  for  their  publicatioB,  if  they  lack  intiii 
■Mrit.    Justice  to  the  asemory  of  1 
seemed,  however,  to  require  that  tlfte  ted  • 
be  stated.    Though  It  cannot  palUate  ^  ' 
it  may  be  allowed  as  an  apolo(y  ibr  i 
cies  or  omissiffns  which  his  own  rerisiaa  might 

likewiae, 
...  Bd  la  the 

productioBS  oi  the  author's  mind,  mmf  boI  he 
wholly  todiflhrsnt  to  a  circwmelance  whieb 
shows  the  powec  of  that  mind  over  its  owa  re- 


have  corrected  or  sunpUed. 
who  may  hawen  to  becooM 


The  poems  spoken  of,  an  lew  in 
number,  mostly  translations ;  and  per- 
haps they  do  not  indicate  the  pnasesaian 
of  ffreat  poetical  genius^  as  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  betray  any  reiy  ''higli 
reaching"  or  imsuccessful  fli|^ts  of 
fancy.  On  the  contr^,  every  thinf 
seems  to  have  been  written  without  ef 
fort,  with  great  sixnplicity,  and  aboye 
all,  in  ||[ood  taste.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Gnffin,-~e8  an  author, — was  his  in- 
dustry. He  first  labcNred  assidaoosly  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  place  ha  intend- 
ed to  occupy,  and  then  bent  all  his  en- 
emes  to  nU  it  with  credit  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  those  about  him.  It 
b  said,  that  among  the  Mas.  left  by 
him,  were  about  sixty  sermons.  The 
productions  of  theoloncal  studtonts, gen- 
erally speaking,  woiud  not  be  extrava- 
gantly prised  by  common  readers ;  but 
if  Mr.  Griffin's  discourses  are,  as  is 
stated,  more  highly  finished  than  his 
other  writiM/£ey  eovid  M*tetbe«»> 
ceotable  to  ms  fHendh.. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  the  second  son  of 
George  Griffin,  Esq.  of  New-York,  and 
was  bom  at  Wyoming,  in  Pennsy  lyania, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1804.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Col.  Butler,  who 
commanded  the  Americans  in  the  bat- 
tle which  preceded  the  devastatian  of 
that  beautiful  valley  by  the  Indians  and 
British^  in  1778.  He  wis  edncated  in 
New-York,  first  .at  the  school  of  Bfr. 
Dayid  Graham,  and  sobsecpiMitiy  at 
that  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who  was  dutia- 
ffuished  as  the  Blind  teacher.  Blanyof 
tne  productions  of  the  scholar,  wmls 
under  those  tutors,  while  they  evinced 
a  precocity  flattering  to  parental  hopes, 
certainly  gave  promise  of  futon  emi- 
nence ;  bat  we  do  not  see  the  piopiiety 
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off  pabltthiiur  them,  after  that  promiae 
luw  been  fulfilled.    He  entered  Colum- 
l»ia  College   in   1819,  and  graduated, 
^vith  the  firat  honora  of  the  claaa,  in 
J^ngoat,  ldS3.     He  then  commenced 
tlie  atudy  of  the  law,  but  aoon  became 
^iJMHitiafcd ',  and  in  October,  1823,  joined 
tlie  Q«noral  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Xlpiaoopal  Church,  aa  a  student  of  divin- 
ity,     in  August,  1826,  he  was  admit- 
ted into  deacon's  oiders,  and  ordained 
Iby  fiiahop  Hobart    He  soon  received 
9L  call  from  the  vestry  of  St.  James's 
clinrch,  Hamilton  Square,  and  imme- 
diatslj  afterwards,  a  call   to  officiate 
in  Christ's  Church,  as  the  associate  of 
Dr.  Lyell.    He  was  still  under  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.    He  declined  the  set- 
tlement offered  by  the  latter  church, 
and  in  October,  1828,  sailed  for  Europe. 
I^  was  during  thb  tour,  that  he  wrote, 
lA  the  shape  of  letters  to  friends,  the 
interesting  notes,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  present  work.    He  re- 
turned to  New- York  in  April,  1830. 
The  Lectures  upon  Roman,  Italian  and 
English  literature,  were  prepared  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  delivered  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  biographer,  and  to  relieve 
tJiat  gentleman  from  a  portion  of  his 
college  duties.     These   lectures,  savs 
the  biographer,  "  continued  through  the 
mcnths  or  May  and  Jane,  being  pre- 
pared, written  out,  and  delivered,  al- 
most, it  may  be  said,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment   They  extend  to  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  octavo ;    a  decree  of 
manual  as  well  as  intellectual  li3x>r  not 
<^ten  paralleled;"  and  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  they  were  a  voluntary  ser- 
vice, they  are  certainly  honorable  to  his 
diligence  and  promptitude,  and  "  aflfbrd 
a  rich  sample  of  what  might  have  been 
effected  by  him,  had  bis  me  been  spar- 
ed."   He  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, and  died  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1830.  ^  We  cannot  better  close  this  bio- 
ihical  notice,  than  in  the  words  of 
friend  who  hias  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve his  memory. 

The  sfed  eiunberer  of  the  earth  ia  left, 
while  the  yoothflil  Christiaa  warrior  is  taken 
a**^y  t  y^  aa  he  is  buckling  on  hta  armor  for  the 
battle.  Tet  thus  It  ia  that  reaaon  ia  ever  baffled 
when  It  aeeka  to  enter  into  the  deep  aouneelaof 
God  ;  and  it  ia  peihapa  finr  thia  venr  reaaon,  to 
teach  man  humility  and  the  nothinpieaa  of 
binaelf  and  all  thingi  human,  that  death  iaper- 
ashted  to  aoatch  hia  Tictima  out  of  the  very  in- 
stnimeola  which  God  aeema  to  have  prepared 
for  uaefhlneaa  on  earth.  The  ahock  given  to 
the  mind  by  one  auch  breach  upon  the  hopea 
•ad  ivder  of  nature,  doea  more  to  anwae  the 
yoang  to  reflectloB,  and  the  thooghtleaa  nf  eve- 
ry age  to  watchfUtneae,  than  a  thouaand  re- 
movals ia  the  ordinary  course  of  mortality. 
One  flirther  blesatni  may  yet  attend  it :  the  ex- 
ample of  auch  a  life  atrifcea  more  deeply,  ftom 
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admiration  being  minted  with  ten*.  Sonow 
hi  the  barb  which  axes  the  arrow  in  the  heart, 
ik)  may  it  be  In  the  one  now  traced ;  and  ahould 
thia  aimple  narrative  ftll  in  aome  measure  to 
effect  it,  the  author  will  feel  that  he  haa  not 
done  Justice  to  hia  subject.  But  he  truata  that 
it  mav  be  otherwiae,  and  that  thia  fliir  portialt- 
urt*  of  youth  well-employed,  wiU  lead  aome  of 
those  who  are  foYlowIng  in  the  path  of  life,  to 
form  themselves  upon  its  model;  that  by  it 
aome  will  be  rouaed  to  diligence, tVott  wttnesa- 
ing  what  diligence  can  acc(auplL<«h ;  adme  be 
aaved  flrom  vice,  by  beholdinK  the  beauty  of  in- 
nocence ;  aome  be  led  to  religion,  by  aeeing  It 
united  with  taste  and  accompliahmenu :  some 
be  weaned  fh>m  their  prejudicea  againat  a 
church  to  which  such  an  inquirer  was  fVeely 
led ;  some  child  be  won  to  filial  obedience,  , 
aome  brother  to  fraternal  love,  by  the  pleasing 
picture  exhibited  of  domestic  attachment ;  ana 
all  who  read  it,  be  impreased  with  the  wiadom 
of  being  prepared  for  an  event  against  which 
no  sufficient  barrier  was  found  in  youth, 
health,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  all  the  fond  an- 
ticipations which  human  affection  builda  upon 
them. 

We  axe  pleased  to  find  in  Mr.  Griffin, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakspeare, 
and  regret  that  its  length  prevents  the 
translation  to  our  pagea  or  hia  lecture 
upon  Shakspeare 's  writings.  We  have, 
therefore,  substituted  a  tew  notices  of 
eminent  French  philosophers,  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  are  always  matters  of 
interest ;  for  when  we  respect  or  dislike 
a  man  for  what  he  has  said  or  done,  we 
desire  to  know  something  of  hia  form, 
features  and  habits. 

The  flrat  lecture  which  I  attended  waa  one  by 
M.  Ck>uain,  the  aecond  of  a  courae  on  the  philoao- 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  waa  to  be 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Sorbonne.  Under- 
standing that  he  was  one  of  the  moat  popular 
lecturera  in  Paria,  I  went  thither  an  hour  before 
the  time,  and  found  the  room,  though  large 
enough  to  contain  from  one  thouaand  five  hun- 
dred to  two  thouaand  peraona,  alreadv  ao 
thronged  that  I  thought  myaelf  happy  to  obtain 
a  aeat  near  the  door.  It  was  corioua  to  obaerve 
the  habita  of  a  French  audience.  Some  were 
reading  as  quietly  as  if  at  home,  but  the  greater 
part  engaged  in  the  mocrt  active  use  of  tongue 
and  eye.  The  room  was  filled  with  inceaaant 
and  loud  cries,  of  which  I  could  not  at  firat 
ascertain  the  meaning.  At  length,  however,  I 
perceived  that  they  proceeded  m»m  peraona 
who  had  retained  seata  vocifereting  the  naoMS 
of  their  frienda^  and  from  individuala  in  aeareh 
of  accommodation  calling  to  their  acquaintaaeo 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  Our  American  reserve 
would  acarcely  relish  thia  proclamation  of  a 
name ;  nor  would  our  American  notiona  <^the 
"  rights  of  thinp  and  persona"  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  retain  more  room  than  he  could  occupy 
himaelf.  The  lecturer  was  received  on  his 
appearance  with  a  loud  burst  of  applauae, 
which  was  aucceeded  by  a  breatbleaa  ailanoe. 
The  French  applaud  on  every  occaaion  except, 
I  believe,  in  church  \  and  on  the  other  haad^ 
maintain  a  profound  stillness  in  the  intervals  of 
exclamation.  This  is  carried  so  fiur,  that  all 
coughing,  moving,  &c.  take  place  in  the  pauses 
of  the  orator,  inatend  of  bemg  acattered  over 
the  whole  time  of  the  diacoune.  A  French- 
man will  not  even  aneexe  unaeaaonably.  But 
to  return.  The  lecturer  on  the  preaent  oecaaloa, 
M.  Couain.  ia  a  tall,  thin  man,  about  ibrtv  yaats 
of  age.    Uu  flice  is  long  and  dark,  and  ora  mel* 
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•  andioly  and  contemnltlve  chancter.  Hfai  eye* 
Bie  larae  and  exceedinglv  expreaaive.  He  was 
djresaea  in  the  ordixuuy  nabit  of  a  genUeman } 
■ad  delivered  hia  leauxeu  atanding  m  an  easy 
•nd  dicnilSed  poature.  Tliough  hisiubjectwaa 
of  an  alMtract  nature,  he  spoke  extempore  with 
nnlntemipted  duency.  His  manner  approached 
vary  near  to  one's  idea  of  inspiration.  The 
whole  man,  head,  eves,  hands,  and  body,  as 
well  aa  voice,  seemed  to  be  engaged,  and  that 
too,  without  the  least  awkwardness  or  aflbcta- 
tion,  in  the  expreasion  of  his  ideas.  If  at  any 
time  he  paused  for  a  moment,  you  could  per- 
ceive by  the  glowing  eye,  the  thought  burning 
within  him,  and  could  almost  anticipate  its 

Beneral  natuore  fh>m  the  unconscious  motions  of 
is  hands.    Having  taken  a  general  survey  of 
all  philosophy  down  to  the  period  which  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar  subject  of  his  course.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  animated  dignity  with 
which  he  made  profession  of  his  own  belief  in 
Christianity.   Conscioosthatthems^ority  of  his 
brother  mmhw,  and  perhaps  of  his  audience,  in 
heart,  if  not  openly,  would  be  inclined  to  sneer, 
and  that  his  reputation  as  a  philosoiriier  and 
among  philosophers,  was  at  stake,  he  seemed 
to  erect  his  person,  and  elevate  bis  voice,  and 
expand  each  glowing  featore,  as  if  in  DoMe  de- 
fiance of  expected  obloquy.    He  is  accused  by 
his  enemies  of  a  tendency  to  the  exploded  tenets 
of  Plato ;  which  means  in  reality,  I  suppose,  a 
tendency  to  the  spiritnal  and  truly  intellectual 
doctrines  of  revelation.    His  lecture  lasted  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  though  it  was  in 
a  foreign  language,  and  required  Uierefore  the 
closer  application  on  my  part,  my  attention  was 
not  saflfered  to  flag  even  for  a  moment. 
^  On  the  next  day,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of 
a  youns  physician  to  accomiNiny  him  to  a  lec- 
ture of  Broussais,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  French  jHiysicians,  and  the  creat  rival 
and  opponent  of  Cousin.    Owing  to  his  princi- 
plea  (he  Is  a  materialist)  he  has  never  been  ap- 
pointed to  any  chair  of  philosophy  or  medicine ; 
but  he  is  permitted  to  lecture  to  his  pupils  at  the 
Val  de  Grace,  a  royal  military  hospital,  of  which 
he  is  superintendent.    We  found  him  a  man  of 
forty-five,  with  a  figure  and  fkce  whose  massi ve- 
ness  might  well  serve  to  remind  you  of  his  sys- 
tem, though  from  his  quick,  bright  eye.  looked 
oat  a  something  which  might  serve  still  better 
to  reAite  it.    The  expression  of  bis  countenance 
was  benevolent,  and  denoted  remarkable  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  though  deficient,  I  thought,  In 
the  grave  and  deliberative  character  of  wbdom. 
He  commenced  his  lesson  by  a  review  of  the 
various  patients  in  the  hospital,  their  diseases, 
states,  and  treatment,  which  occupied  about 
half  an  hour.  He  then  took  ofThis  cap,  which  he 
had  hitherto  worn,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  a 
aubiect  more  abstruse  and  difficult,  the  afipctions 
and  passions  of  the  homan  mind.    As  far  ns  I 
could  understand  his  system  from  a  single  lec- 
ture, It  seemed  to  be.  that  our  ideas,  affections, 
and  passions  are  produced  altogether  by  impal- 
aes  mun  without,  which  operate  upon  the  brain 
and  nervous  system ;  an  old  theory  presented 
under  a  more  modem  form,  and  with  novel 
ttlnstratlons.    The  tendency  of  the  system  is 
plainly  to  show  that  fiicts  do  not  Justify  the  sup- 
position of  an  immaterial  soul.    What  these 
pliilosophen  prove,  however,  even  thou^  tlieir 
theory  of  nervous  action  be  admitted,  is  beyond 
my  power  to  discover.   The  tnie  modms  menm&i 
is,  after  all,  a  secret,  towards  which  they  ap- 
proach very  little  nearer  than  the  most  ignorant 
of  men.  Indeed  they  arc  Airther  fh>m  the  truth. 
For  the  latter  has  probably  been  tanght  by  his 
"  nurse  and  priest,"  so  much  the  object  of  phi- 
losophic derision,  that  his  mind  is  spiritual  and 
ita  operations  naturally  invisible.    He  has  at 
least  attained  to  that  degree,  beyond  which 
flecrat«s  himself  did  not  aspire,  « to  know  that 


he  knows  nothing.**  In  the  come  of  ibo  lee- 
ture,  the  s}'stem  «  Gall  was  examined  at  ooae 
length.  It  ivas  admitted  that  the  iBbdlecCaal 
character  developes  itself  in  tiie  ftwat,  and  the 
animal  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  sknU  ;  bottko 
system  was  pronounced  vtsaoDary^  tnaimffh  aa 
It  Is  Impracticable  to  ascertain  mmote  detaili^ 
and  classify  them  by  any  metboda  of  iadatfisa. 
deliven  T'        '    '   ' 


ftequently  upon  hia  nolea,  which  aeem  to  caa- 
tain  only  a  lew  brief  hints.  He  apeaka  fto, 
and  with  uncommon  vebemencej  osine  a  great 
deal  of  geaticQlation,  and  disloctinc  ^^  feosaieo 
with  every  variety  of  ffimace. 

Mr.   Griffin's  next  yiait  wn  to  tfaft 
Geographical  Society.    He  muy— 

The  sitting  was  opened  bv  an  iBtooJuctorr 
address  ftom  the  president  of  the  oociaCy .  Bwsa 
Cuvler.  This  distinguished  BMn  is  oT  ahoal 
the  ordinary  hei|dit.  but  Ilia  atatiire  appeaiaof 
unnatural  breadth,  in  consequence  of  llw  peat 
quantity  of  clothing  which  he  weaioL  Hia  Aee 
is  of  an  aquiline  fcnm,  hia  compiezian  awl  kaw 
lij^t,  his  mouth  and  eyes  larae  and  < 
"^ ichls  ( 


He  sustains  at  present,  such  i 

dens  of  distinction,  an  oppscsaive 

olfiGea.    He  Is  a  memberof  the  ooancll  of  state. 


chancellor  of  the  nntveraity  of  1 
of  all  religions  denominations  not  J 
olic,  (he  ishimaelfaprotealant.}a«ip 
of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  ana  preaideiit  or  a 
memberof  a  multitude  of  scientific  and  meaxf 
aocieties.  His  address  on  the  nreaeat  irtTfiffa 
was  brief  and  appropriate,  ana  delivered  with 
great  dignity. 

Precedents  oflndictments.to  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Concise  TreatiBe  npoa 
the  Office  and  Duty  of  Grand  Jnion. 
Bv  Daniel  Davis,  Solicitor  General 
of  Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  law-book,  in 
some  300  paj|[es  octavo,  compiled  by  the 
Solicitor-General  of  this  State,  and  re- 
cently from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Carter, 
Hendee  db  Babcock.  He  obaerves  in 
his  preface,  that  it  is  the  resnlt  of  thirty 
years'  official  experience — and  that  in  a 
station,  one  would  suppose,  specially  fa- 
vorable to  the  accumulation  of  accurate 
knowledge  upon  this  as  upon  many  oth- 
er subjects.  The  book  seems  to  have 
been  needed — for  the  simple  reason, 
that  there  is  no  previous  one,  even  in 
England,  which  contains  a  complete 
collection  of  precedents;  while  those 
which  are  vuMt  complete,  like  Went- 
worth's  and  Chitty's,  besides  being  too 
voluminous  and  of  course  expensive, 
are  founded  in  a  great  decree  upon  stat- 
utes and  precedents  which  in  this  conn- 
try  have  no  operation.  And  indepen- 
dently of  the  mass  of  entire  forma  which 
are  inapplicable  here,  it  is  no  small  ob- 
ject to  get  rid  of  the  tedious  and  useless, 
not  to  say  burlesque  prolixity  of  such  as 
are  applicable  substantially.  As  Mr. 
Davis  remarks,  the  English  precedents 
have  been  the  same  for  sevenl  centu- 
ries, handed  down  from  book  to  book  for 
study,  and  from  jury  to  jury  for  prac- 
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ti«e,  M  if  tlM  obtoiete  and  ezploded  laa- 
groage  which  encumbeiB  them  were  ab- 
•olatelj  indiapensable.  The  American 
Law  eamiot  he  too  soon  relieyed  in  any 
of  ite  departments,  of  the  burden  of"  eon- 
Huion  worse  confonnded,*'  thus  unne- 
ceoaarily  made  conseqaent  upon  a  con- 
nection with  the  English  Law  in  itself 
iiAcessaiy;  bat  in  no  department  are 
simplicity  and  certainty  of  process  more 
requisite  than  in  the  law  by  which  Jurors 
are  guided.  Whateyer  inconveniences 
may  attend  that  ancient  and  popular  in- 
etitution,  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  oe  aban- 
doned in  this  country,  and  perhaps  can- 
aot  be  with  safety.  It  should  be  made, 
then,  as  perfect  as  its  nature  admits ; 
and  as  a  large  majority  of  the  intelligent 
citixeos  of  all  the  states  are  liable  to 
•erre  in  this  capacity,  the  information 
which  u  most  necessary  for  them  should 
be  at  their  disposal  in  a  cheap,  simple, 
and  complete  form.  It  will  certainly 
hold  true  in  that  case,  that  "  ignorance 
of  the  law  shall  excuse  no  man."  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention  the  excellent 
notes  of  Mr.  Dayis,  and  the  essay  upon 
the  powers  and  duties  of  Jurors. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Analogy,  delivered  before  the  Phi 
BeU  Kappa  Society  of  Rhode-Island, 
Sept.  7, 1831.  By  Francis  Way  land, 
D.JD.  President  of  Brown  University. 

The  Society  before  which  this  dis- 
course was  delivered,  was  organized 
in  Sept.  1830.  Dr.  Wayland  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  principal  agent 
in  its  establishment,  ana  mi^ht,  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  lay  claim  to  Uie 
honor  of  being  its  first  anniversary  ora- 
tor, as  well  as  on  account  of  his  distin- 
guished reputation  as  a  well-read  and 
ripe  scholar. 

We  were  a  little  startled  at  the  au- 
thor's declaration,  that  "the  philosophy 
of  analogy,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
discoyer,  has  not  yet  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  any  writer  in  our  language," 
and  we  partake  with  him  in  his  wonder 
at  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  neg- 
lect. We  are  not  certain,  however,  that 
we  understand  the  extent  of  Dr.  Waj- 
land*s  meaning ;  for,  on  reading  the  dis- 
course, we  do  not  discover  any  proposi- 
tions or  illustrations  that  strike  us  as 
novel  in  their  character,  or  essentially 
different  in  import  from  what  may  be 
found  in  other  metaphysical  writers. 
But  in  works  of  this  description,  we  ad- 
mit that  our  researches  have  not  been 
extensive  or  profound,  and  we  should 
shrink  at  once  from  a  controversy,  lest 
it  might  lead  to  an  exposure  not  much 


to  our  credit.  If  we  have  any  right 
conception  of  what  is  meant  hy  tne 
"  philosophy  of  analogy,"  or  analogical 
reasoning,  we  should  say  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  person  who  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  reason  firom  analogy — ^the  un- 
learned in  science  as  well  as  the  learn- 
ed.  "How  can  we  reason  but  from 
what  we  know.'"  Dr.  Wayland,  for 
instance,  lays  down  the  following  prin- 
ciple— "  Tho  work  of  an  intellijgent  and 
moral  being  must  bear,  in  all  its  linea- 
ments, the  traces  and  character  of  its 
author.  And,  hence,  he  will  use  anal- 
ogy the  most  skilfully,  who  is  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time  most 
Meply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of 
the  first  cause  of  all  things."  And  this 
he  illustrates  as  fi>llows : — 

SappoM  I  ihouM  piesent  before  yon  one  of 
tlie  paintings  of  RaphseJ,  and  ooTering  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  with  a  screen,  ask  you  to 
proceed  with  the  work  and  designate  where  the 
next  lines  should  be  drawn.  It  is  evident  that 
no  one  but  apainter  need  eren  make  the  attempt ; 
and  of  painters,  he  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  succeed,  who  had  become  best  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  Raphael,  and  had  most  thor- 
oughly meditated  upon  the  manner  in  which 
that  nnlus  had  displayed  itself  in  the  work  be- 
fore him.  So,  of  the  system  of  the  universe  ws 
see  but  a  part.  All  the  rest  is  hidden  from  our 
view.  Me  will,  however,  most  readOy  discover 
lohere  the  not  Unta  art  draw*,  who  Is  most  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  character  ef  the 
Author,  and  who  has  observed  with  the  great- 
est accuracy,  the  manner  in  which  that  char- 
acter is  displayed,  in  that  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  has  condescended  to  reveal  to 
us. 

Is  not  this  precisely  the  mode  in 
which  a  child  would  reason,  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  science  of  analogy  ? 
And  does  not  every  person  capable  of 
exercising  the  intellectual  faculty  at 
all,  use  **  the  argument  from  analogy  to 
establish  a  yery  definite  probabintj^," 
though  he  may  be  unacouainted  with 
the  technicalities  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  unable  to  give  a  name  to  the 
process  by  which  he  obtains  an  infer- 
ence or  arrives  at  a  conclusion  ? 

Inaugural  Discourse,  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Sept.  3,  1831.  By 
Charles  Follen,  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature. 

The  public  are  aware  that  about  a 
year  since,  provision  was  made  by  the 
government  of  Haryard  University  for 
establishing  in  that  institution  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature.  Dr.  Charles  Follen  has  been 
recently  inaugurated  in  the  Professor- 
ship thus  newly  created  ;  and  his  inau- 
gural discourse  is  now  before  us.  The 
subject  is  the  importance  of  the  study 
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LaiiffUtge,  and  litera- 
tare ;  and  this  the  learned  Professor 
has  treated  with  his  charaoteristic 
Strang,  depth,  and  sober  enthusiasm. 
After  describing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  literary 
men,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  re- 
specting the  labors  of  the  German  schol- 
ars, he  remarks,  that,  though  not  a  Ger- 
man Grammar  or  Dictionary  was  to  be 
found  in  the  city  of  Boston,  fifty  years 
Sffo,  there  are  now  many  persons  here 
who  sp^ak  the  language,  and  a  large 
number  who  read  the  works  which  ap- 
pesx  in  it.  German  works,  in  their  na- 
tive type,  are  now  published  at  the  Uni- 
versity press.  The  average  number  of 
German  students  yearly  at  Cambridge 
is  sUted  to  be  about  fifty.  The  Profes- 
sor goes  on  to  state  what  the  scholars  of 
his  *<  iather-land"  have  accomplished 
in  the  various  departaients  of  literature 
and  science.  In  oointing  out  some  of 
the  excellencies  or  German  literature, 
he  begins  with  ''the  science  of  sci- 
ences, Philosophy,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  Metaphysics.*'  From  this 
portion  of  the  discourse,  we  make  the 
following  extract,  which  illustrates  the 
writer's  enthusiasm,  and  affords,  at  the 
same  time^  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the 
whole  performance. 

or  all  modern  nations,  I  believe  the  Ger- 
nuuM  deserve  tbe  credit  of  having  formed  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  this  creat  acience ;  an  idea 
which  Ilea  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  philo- 
Sophies!  works,  partlculariy  since  the  great  n>- 
vival  of  philoeophy  through  the  influence  of 
Kant.  Tne  variooa  branches  of  Icnowledge, 
tbe  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  eth- 
ics, and  theology,  contain  each  of  them  a  copi- 
ous and  various  detail  of  facts  and  specula- 
tions ;  but  also  some  general  principles  from 
which  others  may  be  deduced,  and  under 
which  all  the  particulars  may  be  arranged  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Now  these  principles 
themselves  form  the  substance  of  philosophy. 
PhUoflophy,  according  to  the  German  idea  of  it, 
is  the  ^stemof  tlie  Aindamental  and  regulating 
nrinciples  of  ail  the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  So  Aur  therefore  as  the  universe  is 
revealed  to  human  knowledge,  philosophy  is 
the  si'stem  of  the  universe. 

With  such  an  Idea  of  this  science,  it  is  natural 
that  all  German  speculations  should  bear  more 
the  character  of  be^nnings,  than  of  finished  re- 
anlta.  ImptNlant  as  some  of  the  results  are  to 
which  these  speculative  efforts  have  led,  still 
their  greatest  value  consists  in  the  unwearied 
and  never  satisfied  strivings  of  the  mind  to 
sound  and  comprehend  Itself,  and  that  whole, 
of  which  Itself  is  but  a  particle.  Jacob,  who 
in  his  dream,  wrestled  with  the  Lord  of  heav- 
en and  earth,  bearing  off  in  his  lameness  a  rev- 
elation of  Omnipotence,  is  the  true  emblem  of 
German  philosophy.  It  is  something  that  you 
must  not  expect  to  turn  to  immediate  account 
in  your  particular  trade  or  profession  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  it,  that 
you  should  adopt  its  results.  German  meta- 
physics have  been  called  the  best  gymnastics  of 
the  mind  ;  and  the  true  object  of  gymnastics, 
we  know,  is  not  to  give  the  power  to  perform 
sooie  great  and  astoninhing  feat,  but  methodi- 


cally lo  oBftM,  inviflmte,  and  nftae  all  chs 
growing  powers  of  man. 

It  is  true  that  this  pbiloKiphk  tendeiic]rer  the 
German  mind  sometmies  mistakes  Its  ttw  de- 
ject, and,  setting  aside  the  Irihaxnl  oT  ■ 

sense,  runs  wild  into  bypotbeais.  BU  Che 
amount  of  evil  Is  very  amall  companed  nrteb  the 
good  proceeding  fhmi  this  source ;  and  thefutV 
nil  student  who  is  determined  to  dig  down  lo 
the  true  and  living  sprln^i  of  Gtnamm  pkaoao- 
phy,  will  not  mtoiake  tlmse  tnnalent  sad  i»> 
sufficient  streams,  which  partake  of  Che  knasrs 
surftce,  for  those  which  oome  ftom  tke  lofty 
heidits  or  the  nnftthoanahle  d^Cks. 

This  phikMophic  tendency  has  seat  s  nanr 

of  ftee  inquiry  into  every  depaitmenft  of  oc 

and  leaminc.  I  say  a  spirit  of  free  inqukj^ 
not  a  sneering  skepticism,  seeking,  cither  by 
knowing  hints  or  sarcastic  sHnstntw,  lo  csfO- 
vate  those  who  think  theaselvos  wins,  simplr 
because  they  doubt  where  otken  believe,  or  t» 
Impose  upon  the  Igawant  and  ontUaking  by 
hi|^-toned,  doamancal  eflhmtery.  1^ 
of  German  philosophy  Is  a  spirit  of  _ 
thoroughgoing  Investigstioa  Into  tke 
of  thinn,  anxious  to  move  all,  sad  bold  tm. 
thst  which  is  good.  Thus  It  1ms  smwied  the 
whcde  terrilary  of  Ikilh  sad  oT  doobt,  kw  ia- 


quired  Into  the  elements  and  tbe  origfa  of  ail 
sciences,  has  endeavored  to  aanlyse  every  eoa- 
ceptlon,  to  examine  the  title  of  every  Idea  w* 
form,  to  a  ftee-hold  in  the  domniasortraik,  sad 
to  trace  its  pedigree  in  the  kosuui  mind. 

Dr.  Follen  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  progress  made  by  Ger- 
man scholars  in  tbe  sciences  of  Philolo- 
gy, Theology,  Meiliciiie,  Mathtiinatifs, 
and  History.  From  his  obserratioiis  oo 
Poetry,  we  take  the  fallowing  extract : 

The  last  remarks  which  'I  have  to  olfer  on 
the  intellectoa]  prodnctiooo  oC  Germaay*,  iiUm 
to  that  portion  of  the  national  literstare  to 
which  every  native  clings  with  Ike  Ibadest  pnf- 
erence,  because  it  is  of  all  the  most  BtfkMnl— 
the  foctie  literature.  Among  tlie  vaiioiis  im- 
pressions, and  modes  of  inflneaee,  which  diA 
ferent  departments  of  litenture  exerciss  oa  the 
formation  oi  the  youthful  mind,  poetry  is  that 
which  resembles  most  the  beart-wiaaing  mm- 
istratione  of  maternal  love.  Science  Aunidies 
the  mind  with  a  comnetent  outfit  fbr  the  exi- 
gencies and  trials  of  the  world  \  poetry  impaiia 
to  the  unfledged  heart  the  power  to  sour  above 
it.  There  is  no  portion  of  onx  natfcmal  litera- 
ture, there  are  no  words,  with  regard  to  which 
we  feel  so  confident  of  posseMfaig  tketr  innmst 
meaning,  so  desirous  to  have  them  aadrrslood 
by  others,  particularly  foreigners,  and  vet  so 
reluctant  to  meet  their  unexpected  calls  for  ex- 
planation. Indeed,  to  enter  ftilly  Into,  the  ld»- 
omuic  beauties  of  any  '     ' 


the  faintest  and  highest  i 
instrument,  vibrating  with  every  poiaatioa  of 
the  heart,  to  enter  Into  that  melody  of  thoogfal 
which  has  over  the  soul  of  a  native  a  power  hs 
cannot  resist  or  wcount  for, — thus  ftiUy  lo  eoB»- 
piehend  and  feel  the  poetry  of  another  cosntry 
like  one  of  her  own  children,  requirss  a  Ifarfrt- 
fUlness  of  self  and  a  devotee  sympathy  rsrely 
to  be  found.  And  yet  without  suck  aa  Inieilce- 
tual  metempsychosis,  you  cannot  enter  Into  tbe 
very  soul  of  another  nation,  which  is  revealed  ia 
its  poetry.  Tlie  judgement  of  parents  when 
speaking  of  the  best  qualities  of  their  cklldiea,  ii 
sometimes  set  aside  as  partial ;  and  tke  eologjosn 
by  natives  of  their  own  national  poetry,  anoAen 
undervalued  for  the  same  reasoe.  And  yet 
this  imputed  partiality  is  perhapi 
deeper  knowledge,  the  result  of  a 
which  love  alone  can  give. 


At  tbe  risk  then  of 
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tetof  thoadit  putial,  I  would  piofeM  my  fkbh, 
tjMt  there  w  no  thought  or  emotloQ  that  movet 
iKlOk  dread  or  delist  the  Bolian  harp  which 
God  has  placed  In  the  boeom  of  man.  that 
iMw  not  found  an  expreaslon,  if  expreoaion  it 
can  find  at  all,  in  the  eiRuiona  of  German  po- 
etry. 

The  English  scholar  will  perceive, 
from  these  extracts,  that  the  style  of  the 
ProfeHor  is  remarkablj  pure ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  is  a  foreigner, 
and  probably  knew  nothing,  practically, 
of  writing  English,  till  long  afler  the 
period  when  most  men  relinquish  all  at- 
tempts to  study  languages,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admire  its  beauty,  purity  and 
precision. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  dis- 
course (which  has  almost  persuaded  us 
to  study  the  German  language)  with 
the  following  eloquent  oassage,  upon 
the  religious  character  or  the  German 
scholars. 

The  great  dirervltv  of  opinion  which  it  the 
nalttial  reeult  of  men  a  state  ot  society  .makes 
It  highly  important  for  the  student  of  German 
liKersture,  narticularly  of  theological  works,  to 
be  direetea  in  the  choice  of  his  studies  by  a 
eoBipetent  guide :  but  it  makes  it  In  the  same 
degree  unjust  to  judge  of  all  or  even  a  portion 
of  them,  by  any  sinpe  production.  Besides,  I 
would  call  to  mind  again  what  has  been  said 
of  German  Philosophy,  that  materialism,  or  un- 
belinf  in  spiritual  realities,  is  not  an  indigenous, 
but  a  rare,  an  exotic  plant  in  Germany  ;  so  that 
even  those  who  doubt  or  reject  the  historical 
fkcts  that  form  the  body  of  Christianity,  still 
embmce  its  spiritual  essence.  Though  they 
deny  a  part  of  divine  truth,  they  are  not  infidels 
or  unbelievers,  as  the  followera  of  Hume  would 
be,  in  case  they  rejected  the  historical  evidence 
of  our  religion.  Indeed,  such  is  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  of  society ,  and  of  education  in 
Oi  imsny,  that  real  fnfideilty,  or  apostacy  fVom 
fkith  Itself  or  the  evidence  of  things  not  aeen,  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  The  charm  of  novelty, 
which  in  other  countries  draws  numbers  after 
the  syren  song  of  modem  atheism,  does  not  ex- 
ist in  n  count^  where  a  cenerel  acquaintance 
vHh  the  histoiv  of  philosophy  preserves  at 
least  the  well-euncated  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity from  the  allurements  of  a  system  of  seem- 
ing liberty,  but  <^  real  slavery  of  the  mind. 
Even  the  weight  erf* political  oppression,  which 
tas  curbed  but  not  broken  the  German  spirit, 
even  the  nnsatisfiictory  nature  of  the  external 
state  of  society  which  meets  the  *  sisht,'  seems 
to  urge  the  mind  to  *  walk  by  fkith^  alone  ;  to 
resolve  upon  a  life  of  intellectual  action  and 
enjoyment,  and  to  seek  in  the  *  spirit-land*  the 
substance  of  the  things  hoped  for,  but  hoped  for 
In  vain  under  the  dark  influence  of  the  princes 
of  this  worid.  Every  German,  whose  soul  has 
Bown  in  sight  of  the  bright  examples  of  a  high, 
&ough  sometimes  mistaken  spirit  of  self-eacri- 
flee,  with  which  the  history  of  his  nation 
mbonnds,  who  has  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
liviBg  and  of  the  dead  speaking  to  him  through 
tlwlr  works,  feels  ever  compassed  about  by  a 
cload  of  witnesses  to  the  reality  and  eternity  of 
tbe  things  which  are  not  seen.  All  the  branch- 
es of  his  instruction,  though  they  seem  destined 
to  bear  blossoms  and  (hiits  only  for  this  lif)*, 
become  w  many  roots  to  fix  the  tree  of  spiritual 
life  more  firmly  in  the  eternal  ground  of  his  be- 
ing. For  if  (kith,  or  the  tnist  of  the  spirit  in  its 
owB  ciseace,  is  the  groundwork,  and  if  love, 
or  a  vital  interest  In  perfection,  in  truth,  good- 


ness and  beauty,  is  the  soul  of  religion,  then  it 
may  well  be  said  of  every  one  who  has  enjoyed 
a  German  education,  that  his  mind  has  been 
nurtured  in  religion — that  in  it  he  has  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  very  being.  He  Ibels  aa  if 
his  great  parent,  even  his  own  father-land  had 
presented  him  early,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the 
God  of  his  fkthers,  and  obtained  for  him  a  bless- 
ing with  promise,  that  the  Great  Spirit  who 
made  him  m  his  own  image,  who  gave  him  this 
hard  earth  for  his  cradle,  will  guide  him  also 
though  its  wilderness,  will  feed  his  starving 
soul  with  the  broad  of  life  and  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion, and  when  made  perfect  by  sulreilng  and 
endurance  to  the  end,  will  raise  him  agua  in 
his  own  likeness. 

Annals  of  Tryon  County  ;  or  the 
Border  Warfare  of  New-York,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  By  William 
W.  Campbell. 

The  transactions  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  possess  attractions  for  readers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  however 
local  they  may  be  in  themselves  ;  and 
whatever  disagreements  may  since  have 
arisen,  between  different  parts,  every 
man  who  shouldered  his  musket  at  that 
time,  comes  in  for  his  shaxe  of  our 
gratitude  as  a  nation  ;  and  the  scene  of 
every  skirmish,  however  triflittg,  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  honorable  mention. 
This  is  presumed  to  be  a  natural  feel- 
ing, for  its  exhibitions  are  not  confined 
to  the  United  States.  The  birth  of  every 
ro^al  pigmy  in  Europe  is  a  matter  of 
reioicing  to  the  people  whose  pre-destin- 
ea  ruler  he  is  ;  every  delicate  circum- 
stance attending  his  august  advent,  so 
far  from  being  covetously  monopolized' 
by  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamoer,  ir 
proclaimed  with  regal  generositv,  antf 
the  first  squeakinffs  or  his  '*  childish 
treble"  are  received  with  the  flourishea 
of  kettle-drums,  and  the  acclamations 
of  grateful  subjects.  Not  onlv  the  free 
citizens  of  America,  then,  but  even 
those  who  look  to  Europe  for  directions*, 
and  example,  for  precedent  and  fashion,, 
may  feel  at  lfl>erty  to  read,  and  be  inter- 
ested in,  the  minor  incidents  attending- 
the  separation  from  Greatr Britain  ;  for 
although  now  the  mother  of  millions^ 
the   tliroes    and    convulsions  of    that 

Seriod,  mark  the  birth  of  the  United 
tates,  and  the  time  at  which  she  was- 
baptized  in  blood.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  volumes  already  composed 
upon  the  subject,  the  history  of  the  Re- 
volution is  y«*t  to  be  written  ;  and  it 
will  be  many  years  before  it  can  be  ac- 
curately compiled.  Every  local  chroni- 
cler adds  something  to  Ine  materials  of 
which  it  is  to  be  composed,  as  well  as 
to  the  information  of  those  now  upon 
the  stage  ;  and  every  such  historian, 
whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  his  work, 
if  it  be  only  authentic)  is  entitled  to  our 
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thanks.  Bui  the  annalfl  of  border  wan 
poMess  additional  inteiest.  They  are 
always  crowded  with  hair-breadUi  es- 
capes ;  with  affecting,  as  well  as  patriot- 
ic incidents  ;  they  are  always  tinged 
with  romance ;  without  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance attending  the  movements  of 
armiesi  border  wsxtare  is  ever  the  most 
bloody  ;  our  own  was  peculiarly  so  ;  for 
those  engaged  in  an  unrighteous  cause, 
and  especially  those  who  flourished  in 
the  double  honor  of  traitor  and  fratri- 
cide, were  always  striking  valiant 
blows  upon  weak  adversaries,  and  fight- 
ing desperate  battles  with  women  and 
children  ;  and  as  no  such  biped  blood- 
hounds figure  in  the  history  otany  other 
war,  the  exploits  of  the  Tories  of  the 
xevolution  and  their  more  humane  In- 
dian allies,  will  continue  to  form  the 
subject  of  the  strangest  and  most  im- 
probable, though  none  the  less  veritar 
ble,  chapter  in  our  history. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us 
makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  distinc- 
tion ;  but  he  claims  our  attention  only 
on  account  of  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  his  work,  the  materials  ofwhich 
he  derived  from  ofBcial  papers  in  the 
•tale  department  of  New-York,  from 
personal  intercourse  with  actors  in  the 
scenes  described,  from  original  papers 
left  by  those  who  have  departed,  and 
from  other  authentic  sources.  Tryon 
County,  during  the  war,  comprised  the 
whole  state  of  New-Tork,  lying  west  of 
Albany,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
British  Governor  Tryon.  Most  of  the 
events  detailed  in  the  present  work, 
however,  transpired  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  particularly  in  Cherry 
Valley.  After  a  historical  account  of 
the  first  settlements  in  the  county,  and 
many  details  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  people  to  advance  the  American 
cause  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  author  has  given  us  the 
nistory  of  many  battles  and  sieges, 
many  instances  of  desperate  courage, 
and  of  personal  prowess,  which  occurred 
during  the  war,  of  as  thrilling  interest 
as  any  created  by  the  writers  of  ro- 
mance. To  some  readers  their  truth 
will  be  an  additional  recommendation. 
There  are  also  several  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketches,  compiled  from  works 
which  have  heretofore  been  made  pub- 
Uc. 

The  annexed  extract  contains  the 
account  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Col. 
John  Harper  circumvented  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  saved  a  whole  settlement. 

The  following  account  of  a  racressfai  enter- 
priae  of  Col.  Harper,  was  also  nirnished  bv  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Fenn,  who  received  the  information 
thwD  hlm«    **  He  informed  me  that  in  the  year 


1777,  he  had  tbe  < 


lofatat  to  I 


wayare  yoa 


haiTie,  and  of  aU  tbe  fitmtler  i 
region.  He  left  tbe  fort  in  Srhnhaiife,  sad 
came  oat  through  tbe  woods  to  Haipenneld  ia 
the  time  of  making  aofsr,  and  ft«MB  tlieaee  liM 
bis  comae  fotCbeny  VaUey  to  1 
state  of  thingi  there  ;  and  an  be  _ 

a  blind  kind  of  Indian  tnil,  and  was  awf^laft 
what  are  now  called  Deestiir  Hills,  he  cMt  hla 
eye  Ibrward  and  nw  a  eompaay  i 
ing  directly  toward  him,  who  had  tke 
ance  of  Indians.  He  knew  that  If  he  r 
ed  to  flee  from  them  they  would  i 
down  }  he  nmAred  tosdraneerigbt  npta 
and  make  the  beat  shift  for  himself  he 
As  soon  as  he  came  near  enough  to  dleenm  the 
white  of  their  eyes,  he  knew  the  head  man 
and  several  others  ;  the  head  maia%  nane  was 
Peter,  an  Indian  with  whom  GoL  Uaiper  had 
often  traded  at  Oquago  before  the  revoiatiaB 
began.  Tbe  colonel  had  bis  great  coat  oo^  ss 
that  his  regimentals  were  concealed,  an!  be 
was  not  recognised  ;  the  Ant  word  or  addiess 
on  Col.  Harper's  part  was,  **  How  do  yon  da, 
brothers  ?"  Tbe  reply  n 
you  do,  brother  ?  wfaidi 
brother?'*  «*  On  a 
which  way  are  you  bound,  brothers  I 
the  Susquehanna  to  cut  off  the  Johnstone  set- 
tlement.'* (Panon  Johnstone,  and  a  number 
of  Scotch  fkmilies,  had  settled  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna, at  what  is  now  called  SUney^ 
Plains,  and  these  were  tbe  people  whom  they 
were  about  to  destroy.)  Saya  tha  eoloael, 
"  where  do  you  lodge  to-nijriit  ?"  <*  At  the 
mouth  of  Scheneva's  creek."  wae  the  lefdy. 
Then  shaking  hands  with  tbeni,  he  bid  them 
good  speed,  and  proceeded  on  his  Jonraey. 

"  He  had  gone  but  a  litUe  way  fkom  them  be> 
fore  he  took  a  circuit  through  the  woods,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  milea,  on  to  the  aeod  of 
Charlotte  iiver,  where  were  a  number  of  saea 
making  susar  :  ordered  them  to  take  tbek 
arms,  two  days*  provisions,  a  canteen  of  ram, 
and  a  rope,  and  meet  him  down  the  Chaikoe, 
at  a  small  clearing  called  Evans's  place,  at  a 
certain  hour  that  ulemoon  ;  then  rode  wah  ail 
speed  through  the  woods  to  Harpenileld  ;  col- 
lected all  the  men  who  were  there  making  su- 
gar, and  being  armed  and  victaailed,  with  each 
man  his  n^,  laid  his  course  for  CbarioOe; 
when  he  arrived  at  Evans's  place,  he  foond  tbe 
Charlotte  men  there  in  good  spirits  ;  and  when 
he  mustered  his  men,  there  were  fifteen,  i»- 
cluding  himself,  exactly  the  same  number  as 
there  were  of  the  enemy  i  then  the  colonel 
made  his  men  acquainted  with  bii  enter- 
prise. 

"  They  marched  down  the  river  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  then  bent  their  course  across  tbe 
hill  to  the  mouth  of  Scbeneva's  creek  ;  whea 
they  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  they 
could  overlook  the  valley  where  tbe  Scheaeva 
flows,  they  cast  their  eyes  down  upon  tbe  flait, 
and  discovered  the  Are  around  which  tbe  ene- 
my lay  encamped—"  There  they  are,**  said 
Col.  Harper.  They  descended  with  great  rtiU- 
ness,  forded  the  creek,  which  was  breast  ki^ 
to  a  man  ;  after  advancing  a  few  bondred 
yards,  they  took  some  refreshment,  and  then 
prepared  for  the  contest— daylight  was  Just  be> 
ginning  to  appear  in  the  east.  When  tb^  came 
to  the  enemy,  they  lay  In  a  circle,  whh  their 
feet  toward  tne  fire,  In  a  deep  sleep ;  their  anas, 
and  their  Implements  of  death,  were  all  stack- 
ed up  accoroing  to  the  Indian  cm 

they  lay  themselves  down  for  the  ■         .  

the  colonel  secured  by  carrying  them  offa  dia- 
Unce,  and  layinr  them  down  ;  then  each  maa 
taking  his  rope  m  his  hand,  placed  himself^ 
his  fellow  ;  the  colonel  rapped  bis  nan  softly, 
and  said—"  Come,  it  is  tSme  Ihr  men  of  bosi- 
neastobsoa  their  way;"  and  then  each  oat 
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«pnBg  upon  hiB  nwa,  and  after  a  moat  teverq 
struggla  theyi 


enemy. 


r  secured  tbe  whole  number  of  tbe 


"  After  tliey  were  all  ttfelv  bound,  and  the 
morning  had  so  far  advanced  that  they  could 
discover  objects  distinctly,  says  the  Indian 
Peter—"  Ha  !  Col.  Harper !  now  I  know  thee— 
ivhy  did  I  not  know  thee  yesterday  ?"  "  Some 
poli^  in  war,  Peter."  "  Ah,  me  find  em  so 
Aow.*'  The  colonel  marched  the  men  to  Al- 
l»any,  delivered  them  up  to  the  commanding 
officer  there,  and  by  this  bold  and  well  execut- 
ed feat  of  valor,  be  saved  the  whole  Scotch  set- 
Uenent  from  a  wanton  destruction." 

The  early  history  of  this  countjr  con- 
taine  many  iDBtances  of  the  influence 
acquired  by  great  eouriuBpe  and  perse- 
verance, and  of  the  credofity  of  the  In- 
dians ;  bat  none  more  characteristic  of 
both,  than  the  following  notice  of  Mor- 
phy,  once  a  member  of  Morgan*s  cele- 
brated rifle  corps,  and  subsequently  a 
resident  of  Schoharrie. 

He  foQgbt  the  Indians  in  their  own  way, 
«Bd  with  Ihefar  own  weapons.  When  circum- 
etances  permitted  he  tomahawked  and  scalped 
his  fiillen  enemy  ;  he  boasted  after  the  war, 
that  be  had  slain  forty  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand,  moro  than  half  of  whom  he  had 
scalped  }  he  took  delichtin  perilous  adventures, 
and  seemed  "to  love  danger  for  danger's  sake." 
Tradition  has  preserved  the  account  of  many 
cf  his  exploits  ;  but  there  are  so  many  versions 
of  the  same  stofv,  and  so  much  evident  fiction 
mixed  with  truth,  that  we  shall  give  but  a  sin- 

'  instance  as  a  proof  of  the  dread  with  which 
was  regarded  by  the  Indians. 

They  were  unable  to  conjecture  bow  he 
could  discharge  his  rifle  twice  without  having 
time  to  re-load  ;  and  his  singular  good  fortune 
in  escaping  unhurt,  led  them  to  suppose  that  he 
was  attended  by  some  invisible  beinc  who 
w«ided<^theirbollets,  and  sped  his  with  un- 
erring certainty  to  the  mark.  When  tbev  had 
learned  the  mystery  of  his  double-barrelea  gun, 
they  were  carefhl  not  to  expose  themselves  too 
much  until  he  had  fired  twice,  knowins  that 
he  must  have  time  to  re-load  his  piece,  before  he 
cocdd  do  them  ftirther  injury. 

One  day,  having  separated  from  bis  party, 
be  was  pursued  by  a  number  of  Indians,  all  of 
whom  be  outran,  excepting  one  ;  Murphy  turn- 
ed nmnd,  fired  upon  this  Indian  and  killed 
bim.  Supposing  that  the  others  had  given  up 
tbe  pursuit,  he  stopped  to  strip  the  dead,  when 
tbe  rest  of  his  pursuers  came  in  sight  :  he 
snatched  the  rifle  of  his  fidlen  foe,  and  with  it 
killed  one  of  his  pursuers  ;  the  rest,  now  sure 
of  their  prey,  w^ith  a  yell  of  joy,  heedlessly 
rushed  on,  hoping  to  make  him  their  prisoner. 
He  was  ready  to  drop  down  with  fbtigue,  and 
was  likely  to    be  overtaken,  when,  turning 
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round,  he  discbariKd  the  remaining  banal  of  his 
rifle,  and  killed  the  foremost  of  the  Indians  ; 
the  rest^  astonished  at  his  firing  three  times  in 
succession,  fled,  crying  out  that  he  could  shoot 
all  day  without  loading. 

A  Treatise  on  primitive  or  second- 
ary disguised  or  misplaced  fever,  as  a 
single  disease  ;  with  the  Tarieties, 
cause,  and  treatment,  as  it  f^ypears  in 
most  of  the  particular  forms  of  fever 
recognized  by  Nosologists.  by  M.  B. 
Sawyer,  M.  D.  New-York  :  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  1831. 

The  time  has  been  when  it  was 
sneeringly  asked  by  those  beyond  the 
Atlantic  "  who  ^  reads  an  American 
book  ?"  The  number  of  original  works 
which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  Amer- 
ican press,  authorizes  us  in  our  turn  to 
demand  who  is  there  now  that  does  not 
read  an  American  book  ?  No  class  of 
professional  men  has  written  and  pub- 
lished so  much,  and  with  so  great  credit 
to  our  country,  as  that  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  works  of 
many  of  them  are  used  as  the  text  books 
in  our  medical  colleges,  have  been  re- 
published in  Europe,  and  are  referred  to 
as  high  authority  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  feel  a  pride  in  stating 
these  facts,  and  shall  always  esteem  our- 
selves happy  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
appearance  of  all  new  worlu  treating  of 
subjects  which  are  of  such  vital  mi- 
portance  to  man,  as  those  relating  to  his 
physical  health.  The  work  bearmg  the 
above  title,  is  the  result  of  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  where  the  dis- 
eases of  which  he  treats,  are  the  pre- 
vailing ones  of  the  climate.  The  opin- 
ions which  Dr.  Sawyer  has  advanced  in 
regard  to  fever,  appear  to  be  in  many 
respects  original,  and  are  supported 
with  much  tiuent,  and  in  language  at 
once  simple  and  expressive.  We  com- 
mend the  work  to  the  notice  of  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  examine  and  de- 
fend medical  doctrines. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


AvDovER  Theological  Seminary. 
The  anniversary  of  this  institution  was 
held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember. The  class  of  students  which 
graduated,  numbered  52,  and  exercises 
were  assigned  to  42.  On  Tuesdav,  Dr. 
Reynolds  delivered  an  address  before 

57 


the  Mechanical  Association,  designed  to 
show  the  importance  of  ezerdse,  and 
the  futility  or  the  dependence  upon  di- 
etic  maxims,  so  prevalent  among  profev' 
sional  men.  Addresses  of  a  nighly 
respectable  character,  were  delivered 
before  the  Porter  RhetoricSiI  Society^  bjr 
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Edwsni  A.  Parks  and  William  A. 
Steams.  An  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Inquiry. 

WASHiicoToff  College,  Hartford, 
Ct.  The  increasing  duties  of  his 
E^soopal  office  reqainn|f  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Rey.  Bishop  Brownell, 
he  has,  in  compliance  with  the  re^^uest 
of  the  late  convention  of  Connecticut, 
jwDgned  the  Preaidencr  of  this  Institu- 
tion. At  an  adjoomea  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  held  on  the  4th  Octo- 
ber, the  Rev.  Nathaniel  8.  Wheaton, 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  Hartford, 
was  elected  his  successor,  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  will  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 
At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
Rer.  GustavusF.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Ward 
Woodbridge,  both  of  Hartford,  were 
elected  Trustees. 

Virginia  Uhivsrsitt.  We  leam 
from  the  Vir^nia  papers,  that  the  stu- 
dents of  this  mstitution  are  distributed 
■s  follows :  the  School  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, has  41;  Modem  Languages, 
23;  Mathematics,  55;  Natural  Philoso- 
nhy,  48 ;  Chemistry  and  Materia  Med- 
ica,  54;  Moral  Philosophy,  45;  Medi- 
cine, 34 ;  Anatomy,  38 ;  Law,  SS. 

Princeton  College.  The  Annual 
Commencement  of  this  Institution,  was 
held  on  the  28th  of  September.  The  ex- 
ercises were  of  a  character  which  sus- 
tained the  credit  of  the  College.  On 
the  day  preceding,  George  M.  Dallas, 
£s<L  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  the  an- 
nual oration  before  the  American  Whig 
and  Cliosophic  Societies.  The  oration 
was  admired  for  its  propriety,  chaste- 
nesB,  correct  sentiment  and  elevated 
thought.^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  it  was  resolved  upon  a  mo- 
tion, made  by  Colonel  Mumford,  of 
New- York,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dal- 
las, to  establish,  wherever  it  might  be 
found  practicable,  associations  of  the 
Alumni  to  co-operate  with  the  associa- 
tion in  the  prosecution  of  its  important 
objects.  Thirty-three  Alumni  of  the 
College  were  admitted  to  the  first  de- 
gree m  the  Arts,  and  sixteen  to  the 
second.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Oba- 
diah  Jennings,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and,  on  the  Rev.  Luther  Halsey ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theolo- 
gy in  the  Western  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Allegany  Town,  Pennsylvania. 

Hamfubn  SvnirxY  College,  Viiginia. 
The  Conunencement  at  this  institution 
was  held  on  the  28th  of  September. 
The  exercises  are  well  spoken  of.  The 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  six 


graduates,  and  that  of  A.  M.  apm  tfae 
same  nun:^r. 

Ohio  ANn  Kenton  Collkob.  TIw 
convention  of  this  diocese  met  at  Gem- 
bier,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  nit.  Pres- 
ent, 15  cleraymen,  and  34  laymen,  rep- 
resenting 2d  parishes.  The  coiiTentioa 
continued  in  session  foor  dave  ;  and  was 
occupied  principally  with  the  affiuis  of 
Kenyon  College.  By  refexrins  Ui  the 
circular  of  Bishop  C^iase,  and  the  leply 
of  the  Professors,  it  will  be  sesA  that 
difficulties  had  for  some  time  enstod 
between  the  President  and  the  eChas  e^ 
ficers.  On  the  evening  of  the  fizst  day 
of  the  convention,  Bistop  Chase  4eitT- 
ered  his  address,  in  whi(^  he  oonaadcsedy 
at  some  length,  the  canees  of  mm— adet 
standing  between  himself  end  the  Pro- 
fessors. The  convention  appoiajted  a 
committee  to  report  on  this  portion  ef 
the  address.  They  reported  putiallT  en 
the  second  and  more  rally  mi  the  Unrd 
day,  dissenting  from  the  views  of  the 


Bishop,  and  in  favor  of  the 
and  were  sustained  in  their  opiniSB  bj 
the  convention.    A  new  and  a  Isiger 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  csoDm  was 
appointed,  and  a  new  code  of  hy^^ws 
was  adopted  bv  the  Boerd.     With  this 
code  Bishop  Chase  was  dinatisfied,  and 
therefore  tendered  to   the   convention 
his  resignation  of  the  charge  of  the  dio- 
cese ana  of  the  Preaidency  of  the  Col- 
lege.   A  committee  appointed  by  the 
convention,  waited  on  him  to  peisssde 
him  to  withdraw  hivTesignation ;  every 
one  being  anxious  that  he  should  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  his  fhnctioiisas 
diocesan.    But  he  declared,  thai  onlem 
he  was  permitted  to  exercise  patriarchal 
authority  over  the  Institution  and  aU 
those  connected  with  it,  he  would  retire 
from  the  Episcopate.    It  then  became 
the  duty  of  the  convention  to  decide  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the   Bishop^  and 
what  they  deemed  the  paramoont  inler- 
eit  of  the  institution.      On  Salurdajf, 
therefore,   the  resignation  was   unani- 
mously accepted ;  and  the  Rev.  Charias 
P.  Mllvame  of  Broc^yn,  N.  T.,  was, 
bv  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  Bidiop  of 
Ohio,  and  President  of  Kenyon  College. 
We    leam,    however,   from   an   Ohio 
paper,  that  Bishop  Chase  subsequently 
became  convinced  that  a  Bishop  is  not 
authorized,  according  to  the  oaages  ef 
the  Church,  to  resign  his  Episoopate ; 
and  consequently  that  he  wiU  remain 
Biahop  of  the  Diocese,  and  ex-offieb 
President  of  Kenyon  College.    The  ul- 
timate decision  of  the  Bism^  is  said  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  opintons  of 
the  most  enlightened  members  of  the 
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Thk  Java  Fshals  Oraxg  Ovtaito. 
I>r.  Paacalls,  of  Nev?-York,  has  com- 
mvnicstod  for  the  Evening  Poet,  the 
following  remarks  upon  the  animal  re- 
cently exhibited  in  that  city  and  Boe* 
ton. 

'*  Among  the  atran^  forms  of  ani- 
mated creation,  none  »  more  varied, 
■angnlar  and  puzzling  than  that  of  the 
jroung  Simia,  the  homo  SUvestris,  the 
SmgB  of  the  French,  or  the  ,^  of  the 
£ngl]ah. 

The  Count  de  Buffon,  who  has  so 
learnedly  written  on  the  subject,  would 
bave  been  still  more  perplexed  by  this, 
vrhich  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen. 
He  says  that  the  male  Orang  Outang 
baa  the  stature  of  a  man,  a  little  more 
than  five  feet,  and  is  erect  and  approach- 
ing to  our  form,  deprived  of  a  tail,  of 
pockets  in  the  mouth,  of  colloeities  of 
the  seat,  and  of  claws  on  the  band. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  three 
other  kinds  of  apes  are  much  similar  to 
bin  animal,  although  of  much  inferior 
mtB't  the  Jacot  and  Magot,  also  the 
Pithooue  of  the  Greeks,  which  last  has 
been  aescribed  by  Aristotle,  and  which 
be  had  never  seen ;  but  he  knew  not 
tbe  present  kind  of  Orantaueess,  which 
10  only  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
differs  from  any  of  the  species  above 
noticed. 

The  trunk  of  her  body,  including  the 
pelvis  up  to  the  cervix  and  the  arms 
with  the  shoulders,  is  all  of  a  perfect 
buman  form  and  proportion,  save  a  fold- 
ing of  the  cutis  vera  descending  from 
tbe  neck  to  the  breast,  as  if  it  was  ex- 
pansible and  reserved  for  a  swelling  of 
ffoitre,  or  other  parts,  which  is  not  yet 
formed.  The  innominati  of  the  pelvis 
are  flat  and  lower,  the  femurs  shorter, 
in  good  proportion,  and  much  diverging. 
Tlie  knee  and  leg  are  perfect,  but  the 
foot  exercises  a  flexion  between  the  tar- 
nes  and  metatarses,  and  fives  a  semi- 
circular support  to  the  body,  much  as- 
fliated  by  a  central  internal  big  toe  or  a 
thumb.  It  besides  completes  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  quadrimanes  observed  in 
this  class,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  proves  that  it  is  destined  to  live,  to 
jump,  to  transport  itself  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  to  grasp  by  the  foot  as  well  as 
by  the  hands.  Tne  upper  and  lower 
jaw  of  this  Orang  Outang  departs  from 
the  human  form  and  piotrudes  out  so 
mnch  as  to  give  a  very  acute  facial 
angle,  flat  nose  and  frontal  surface,  but 
the  month  is  internally  shaped  like  that 
of  a  man,  presenting  two  circolar  jaws 


and  sets  of  teeth  in  good  order  but  not 
yet  complete.  In  it  we  did  not  perceive 
any  uvula,  except  it  be  a  small  appen- 
dage of  it,  and  no  velum  palati,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  the  animal 
could  not  give  nor  strike  and  form  any 
articulated  sound  or  syllable,  although 
her  tongue  is  well  formed ;  but  she  must 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  posterior 
chamber  of  the  pharynx  necessary  for 
the  speech.  We  are  told  that  the  ani- 
mal is  only  19  months  old ;  hence  her 
dental  system  is  not  yet  completely 
formed ;  her  nails  of  twenty  fingen  are 
rather  thick  and  bard,  but  not  bent  nor 
shaped  as  claws.  The  muscular  agili^, 
elasticity,  and  all  powers  of  locomotion 
are  remarkable,  whether  walking,  jump* 
ing,  or  suspending  herself  at  a  rope 
provided  for  ner  exercise:  yet  playrul 
with  her  keepers,  to  whom  she  appears 
cheerful  and  obedient  Nothing  is  un- 
sightly about  her,  neither  by  the  hairy 
appendage  short  upon  the  head,  rare  on 
the  back  and  spine  and  null  on  the  inside 
of  her  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
However  vacant  her  physiognomy,  it 
indicates  not  the  smallest  degree  of  fe* 
rine  disposition,  except  she  should  be 
too  much  touched  and  meddled  with. 

Yet  we  confess  that  the  beholders  of 
such  a  creature  may  either  believe  that 
the  ajBcent  from  her  condition  of  brute 
and  beast  to  that  of  man,  would  not  r^- 
quire  much  alteration ;  or  that  our  own 
organization  places  us  not  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  reason  and  intelligence 
above  similar  beings.  Both  extremes  of 
such  impressions  are  erroneous,  and  are 
sufficiently  refuted  by  our  civil,  moral 
and  religious  institutions.  When  we 
think  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  brinff  In- 
dians and  savages  (yet  men  to  all  ap- 
pearances) to  our  social  laws  and  indus- 
try, we  may  well  think  what  great  die- 
tance  there  still  remains  between  the 
Orang  Outang  and  the  Lord  of  the  cre- 
ation. 

If  even  the  changes  and  meliorations 
by  generation  were  to  be  depended  up- 
on, we  must  know  that  in  tnat  mouldy 
not  only  bodily  forms  must  be  east,  but 
that  it  must  also  adjust  those  which  are 
necessary  to  intelligence  and  mental 
perceptions !" 

Black  Skaks  of  Nsw-Evnuurn. 
The  Exeter  News  Letter  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  reptile,  which  ia 
said  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  any  other 
in  New-Enjrland.  "  They  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  known  to  measure  be- 
tween  SIX  and  seven  feet  in  length ', 
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and  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
pastures  of  New-HamDshire  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  when  they 
emerge  from  their  dens,  and  court  the 
rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  They  may 
then  be  killed  with  but  little  trouble, 
being  somewhat  torpid,  and  sluggish  in 
their  motions.  They  afterwards  become 
more  active  and  shy ;  and  if  seen  in  the 
summer  months  become  instantly  alarm- 
ed, and  glide  away  with  the  yelocity  of 
a  race-horse.  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered harmless ;  and  it  is  ascertained 
that  their  bite  is  not  venomous:  in- 
stances have  been  known,  however,  of 
their  having  attacked  individuals  with- 
out provocation,  and  they  have  then 
proved  themselves  a  fearful  enemy. 
Sevend  veara  since,  Mr.  N.,a  gentle- 
of  Mai 


«u»u  WA  oitassachusetts,  was  walking 
leisurely  from  Lynn  to  Lynnfield,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling 
among  the  bushes  near  him,  and  two 
monstrous  black  snakes,  which  he  stated 
to  have  been  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  made  their  appearance,  rushinc 
towards  him,  thrusting  out  their  forked 
tongues,  wlule  their  eye-bails  seemed 
glowing  with  defiance  and  ire.  Mr.  N. 
turned  and  fled.  His  pursuers,  howev- 
er, soon  came  up  with  him,  and  one  of 
them  clinging  to  his  boot,  arrested  his 
farther  progress.  The  snake  twined 
itself  around  his  leg,  with  its  head  reach- 
ing above  his  knee — and  seemed  evident- 
ly attempting  to  gain  his  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  him  to  death. 
In  tnis  critical  situation,  Mr.  N.  fortu- 
nately retained  his  self-possession,  and 
drew  a  penknife  from  his  pocket,  with 
which  he  severed  the  body  of  his  loath- 
some antagonist.  Its  companion  escaped. 
A  woodcutter  in  a  neighboring  town, 
was  once  cutting  down  a  tree  which 
stood  near  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  rose 
precipitately  to  the  height  of  fifleen  or 
twenty  feet.  Suddenly  a  large  black 
anake  sprang  from  the  ledge  arove  him, 
and  alightedon  his  shoulder,  to  the  great 
horror  of  the  poor  fellow.  The  snake 
began  to  entwine  itself  around  his  body, 
wmch  he  attempted  to  prevent  by  seiz- 
infg  the  neck  of  the  snake,  and  striving 
with  all  his  strength  to  compel  it  to  re- 
linquish its  hold.  In  this  way,  Uiis  mod- 
em Laocoon  struggled  with  the  arch  en- 
emy, and  at  last  succeeded  in  releasing 
himself  from  its  grasp." 

EXTRAORDINART  FORMATION  OP  PeAT. 

A  bed  of  Peat,  of  great  size  and  import- 
ance, the  working  of  which,  upon  an  ex- 


tensive scale,  has  just  been  eommcnced, 
has  been  discovered  upon  the  property 
of  Mr.  William  Woodworth,  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  miles  East  of  New- 
Brunswick,  New- Jersey,  and  lees  tban 
halfa  mile  fzom  the  Rantan.  The  depth 
of  the  Peat  formation  is  aixiat  eleven 
feet,  and  its  surfSace  so  broad,  that  it  is 
estimated  that  five  or  six  milliona  of 
chaldrons  could  be  extracted  per  enniini, 
for  twenty-five  years  >  and  as  peat  turf 
generally  renews  itself  onee  in  twenty 
or  twenty-five  j^ears,  this  bed  may  be 
considered  as  inexhaustible  lor  anv 
ouantity  that  will  probably  be  required. 
As  an  article  of  fuel  it  is  of  rare  i|uality. 
It  is  very  solid,  and  seems,  from  ita  tex- 
ture and  appearance,  to  have  been  almost 
charred  by  some  chemical  property  in 
the  soil. 

CoTTonxii.  This  is  a  plant  wfaidi 
grows  in  great  profusion  in  the  wilder- 
nesses of^  Canada,  and  haa  generally 
been  considered  of  little  or  no  value. 
It  is  said  that  ship  loads  of  the  seed  are 
blown  away  by  tiie  wind,  every  year. 
A  lady  laleljr  socceeded  in  sptnuing 
some  of  the  wild  cotton,  and  it  ius  been 
woven  into  an  article  of  very  consider- 
able value  to  the  poor  tn  that  climate. 

A  Meteor.  A  brilliant  meteor  ex- 
ploded in  the  sky  about  11  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  11th  October,  a  little 
northvrard  of  Wellsboroaffh,  Pa.  A 
bright  flash  was  seen^  fbuowed  by  a 
heavy  sound  and  a  jamng  of  the  earth. 
The  light  was  remarkSbly  brilliant. 
One  spectator  reports,  that  he  was 
walking  homewarus  at  the  time  men- 
tioned above,  when,  suddenly,  the 
ground  became  enlightened,  like  nocm- 
day  y  on  looking  up,  he  saw  a  broken 
flame,  more  bruliant  than  he  ever  be- 
fore witnessed,  courun?  its  way  from 
the  northwest  to  the  north,  in  a  descend- 
ing direction.  When  nearly  to  the 
northern  point,  it  vanished  and  all  was 
darkness ;  in  a  few  seconds  from  this  ha 
heard  a  loud  report  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  meteor  disappeared,  which 
very  sensibly  shook  Uie  earth;  he 
thinks  that  at  the  time  of  the  light,  he 
heard  a  low,  hoarse,  rumbling  noise  in 
that  direction,  but  in  this  he  may  have 
been  deceived.  The  report  was  heard  by 
many^  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
all  join  in  corroborating  the  above  state- 
ment; some  thought  It  the  report  of  a 
cannon — others  an  earthquake— -and 
some  thunder,  but  no  clouds  were  to  be 
seen  above  the  horizon. 
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In  Ttesonifleld,  Me.  Midor  Bamusl  PxAts,  a 
iBPVoimkmary  flddter,  aged  77. 

In  New  FoitlAnd,  Me.  Mr.  Brobid  Wick- 
vo!*,  a  reTolationarv  penaioner,  aged  78. 

In  Temple,  Me.  Mr.''  William  Blvitt,  aged 
87,  a  eotdfer  in  the  old  French  War. 

In  Hopktailon.  N.  H.  EsKKsxxa  Lsanao,  M* 
D.  a  native  of  MaaeachaeettB,  and  a  graduate 
<ir  Harvard  College  in  1787.  He  wu  elected  a 
membor  of  the  New-Hampehire  Medical  Society 
in  1800.  and  for  a  nnmber  of  years  wu  Presi- 
dent ct  the  Centre  District  of  the  Aseodatee  be- 
longing to  the  Society. 

In  meter,  N.  H.  Jorn  J.  pAaxxa,  Esq.  aged 
61.  Mr.  ParlEer  had  filled  the  office  of  Town 
Cleik  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  and  had 
been  ibr  nearly  that  period  Register  of  Probate 
Ibar  the  eounty  of  Rockingham — which  office 
had  been  filted  by  himsel<7  ^^ber,  and  grand- 
fhdMr.  Ar  nlserr-eeven  successive  yeaxs. 

In  Dorham.  N.  H.  Hon.  EaaNssBa  Smith, 
comtsMor  at  law  ;  for  sevenl  years  a  member 
«f  the  Legiflatore,  and  of  the  Executive  coun- 
cil. 

In  Dover,  N.  H.  Mr.  StxPHsi*  Sawvbx,  aged 
79. 

In  Newbinyport,  Ms.  Mr.  Philip  JonifsoH. 
•fed  75— «t  the  age  of  nineteen  be  volunteered 
and  Joined  a  company  of  Militia  ftom  New- 
boivpoit,  under  the  command  of  CapC.  Perkins, 
In  the  year  1775 :  and  was  in  the  battle  on 
Bunker  HUl. 

In  Salem,  Ms.  Mr.  William  Far,  aged  80. 

In  Worcester,  Ms.  Capt.  Pxrxa  Slatxx,  aged 
79.  Captain  Slater  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  disguised  themselves  and  threw  tne  Tea 
overboard  in  Boston  harbor,  in  December,  1773. 
Be  was  then  an  apprentice  to  a  rope-maker^  in 
Boston.  He  atten<fed  tiie  meeting  of  the  citi- 
aena  of  Boaton  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in  the 
«ftemoon.  where  the  onestion  was  agitated  re- 
lative to  the  landing  or  the  tea.  and  some  com- 
nmnteackNis  were  made  to  Rotch,  the  con- 
aignee  of  the  cargoes.  His  master,  apprehensive 
that  something  would  take  place  relative  to  the 
tea  then  tn  the  harbor,  took  Peter  home  and 
shut  him  up  in  his  chamber.  He  escaped  ftom 
the  window,  went  to  a  blacksmith's  shop. 
wbeie  he  finind  a  man  disguised,  who  tola 
Peter  to  tie  a  handkerchief  round  his  frock,  to 
Maekhis  ftee  with  charcoal  and  to  follow  him 
^4be  company  soon  increased  to  about  twenty 
persons.  Captain  Slater  went  on  board  the 
brfg  with  five  others— two  of  them  brought  the 
tea  upon  deck— two  broke  open  the  chests  and 
tlvew  them  overheard— and  Captafai  Slater 
with  one  other,  stood  with  poles  to  push  them 
underwater.  Not  a  word  wasexchanced  be- 
tween the  iMuties  item  the  time  they  left  Grif- 
fin's wharf  till  the  cargo  was  emptied  Into  the 
haibor,  and  they  returned  to  the  wharf  and  dis- 
pened.  This  is  the  account  of  that  memorable 
event  as  given  by  Captain  Slater.  He  after- 
wards served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  five 
yean.  He  was  a  firm  patriot,  a  brave  soldier, 
a  valoable  citixen,  and  an  honest  man. 

la  Springfield,  Ms.  Col.  Absl  Chapik,  aged 

la  Providence.  R.  I.  General  William  Bak- 
TOK.aged84.  Early  in  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, he  embarked  in  the  cause  with  an 
enthnaiastic  ardor  highly  honorable  to  his  char- 
acter as  a  patriot ;  and  during  the  long  period 
of  his  service  as  an  officer,  he  exhibited  the 
vaiaahie  qualities  of  nradence,  decision  and 
The  captoie  or  General  Piesoett,  at  biM 


quarters  on  Rhode-Island,  which  was  planned 
and  executed  by  General  Barton  (then  a  Colonel 
in  the  American  army)  aided  by  a  small  de* 
tachment  of  trusty  men,  was  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  achievements  of  those  times.  The 
services  of  General  Barton  were  highly  appie- 
ciated  and  duly  honored  by  Congress  in  pre- 
senting him  a  sword,  and  also  by  a  grant  of 
land  in  Vermont,  in  the  transfer  of  which, 
however,  he  unfortunately  became  entangled 
to  the  toils  of  the  law,  was  subjected  to  numer- 
ous and  heavy  expenses,  which  eventuated  ia 
his  imprisonment  there,  most  uj\Juatly,  as  was 
thought  bv  himself  and  friends.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  for  many  years,  away  fimn 
his  fkmily,  with  scarce  a  hope  for  enlargement, 
until  Lafbyette  visited  this  country,  who  learn- 
ing the  situation  of  his  brave  fMlow-eoldier, 
opened  the  prison  doors. 

In  Guilforl,  Ct.  Wiluaic  Tod»,  Esq. 
Counsellor  at  Law.  aged  45.  Hie  deceased  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  giada- 
ated  with  the  honors  ol  the  institution  In  1806. 
He  was  a  sound,  well-read  lawyer,  and  a  most 
correct  and  exemplary  man.  As  a  public  nun, 
his  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  purinr  of  chaiao- 
(t  and  « 


ter,  secured  to  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  associates,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  his  constituents. 

In  Williamslown,  Vt.  General  Joshua  P% 
BnawHAM,  aged  46. 

In  Chittenden,  Rutland  county,  Vt.  I»AAe 
Bump,  a  revolutionary  patriot,  aged  71. 
•  In  New^ersey,  Dr.  William  C.  M'Gall,  a 
mrgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.  Mr.  Johh  Paux, 
aged  74,  a  soldier  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine, 
€^rmantown,  and  Monmouth. 

In  New-York  city,  Mr.  Jamxs  Kxaa.  aged 
34,  President  of  the  Hibernian  Univeiaal  Benev- 
olent Society  of  that  city. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.  Rev.  John  Da  Witt,  D. 
D.  formerly  Pastor  of  the  South  Dutch  Church 
in  that  city,  and  at  his  death.  Professor  of  Bellea 
Lettres,  Criticism  and  Lo^ic  in  RutansColleaB, 
and  the  Theological  Semmary,  at  Bnuswiclc> 
N.  J.  The  period  of  his  ministry  was  more 
than  ten  years,  and  although  at  its  commence- 
ment there  was  towards  him  a  strong  feeling  of 
admiration  and  regard,  yet,  like  the  shadow  ia 
the  departing  sun,  it  was  growing  and  enlarging 
to  the  last,  until  at  the  terminatlen  of  his  pae- 
toral  functions,  sentiments  of  exalted  respect, 
of  affectionate  esteem,  and  with  many,  ainceie 
love  and  veneration,  were  general  thronghout 
his  congregation .  This  growing  popularity  was 
amply  sustained  by  the  sucoess  of  his  ministry. 
Since  Dr.  De  Witt  succeeded  to  the  Proihasurate 
chair  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  place 
without  any  diminution  of  his  high  reputation 
for  talents,  scholarship,  and  a  sound  and  well- 
reaulated  mind. 

In  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.  Asa  Colvaxd,  Esq. 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany,  N.  Y.» 
aged  64. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Jamxi  E.  THoMPtoir, 
aged  71~a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

In  Carlisle,  Penn.  on  the  SOth  of  September, 
the  Hon.  William  Ramsay,  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  (torn  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Adams,  Fianklia, 
Cumberland  and  Perry,  Pa. 

Ia  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Rbobxh  HAiaxt, 
Esq.  of  Germantown,  aged  46.  Inheriting  at 
anearty  age  an  estate  which  made  him  per- 
fectly mdipeBdent,  he  nevertheleai  ^peat  a 
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lift  of  irett  tad  eoBHam  tsdulnr. 
eaftglng  in  enterprisM  of  haxaid, 
pncoiDe  ( 


Obiiumy  Notices. 


of  a 


nterarisM  orinxaid,  or  In  the 
profOMioii,  be  devoCed  Um- 
ural  mimiitfl,  and  hie  labontaave 


WIthoat 

In  the 

devoted 


■eir  to  egricoltujral  mimiite,  and  hie  labon  have 
done  much  to  eniicli  the  ■dentifie  department 
of  that  art ;  the  Acricultuial  Sodety  of  Ptena- 
qrlvania  loeea  in  nim  one  of  its  moet  eiScient 
odIfieiB.  In  the  aeienUfic  and  Uteraiy  laetitu- 
ikMis  of  Philadelidua,  the  unwearied  induatnr 
of  Mr.  Hainei  waa  lewarded  by  the  af- 
ftctional<i  eeteem  of  hie  amociatee.  A»  a  man 
of  remarkable  aeal  for  ■denee,  extreme 
bttHy,  and  the  graate«puri^  of  lllb,  h 
known  and  honored,    mm  his  rasjdei 


In  Newark,  Del.  on  the  lOih  of 
Mia.  Mabt  Tnomoif,  aaed  OS.    fl 
only  sister  of  Charies  Thosnaoii, 
▼ices  to  this  coanHy  aa  neeretuy  oC  i 
duingtliersvolntioiiaiy  war,  were  ao  aaiBsns 
and  important.    Thhi  ladr  was  aa  taiAmi  sad 


left  in 


important. 
Inlntend, 


at  the  time  of  tte 


Geimantown,  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
his  inrariable  custom  on  Tuesdays,  toattend  tlie 
■MMiflnii  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scleneea. 
He  was  apparsatly  in  good  health  throufbout 
the  day,  birt  expired  at  midnight. 

In  Pbiladelpiiiia,  Bsiviamiiv  E.  Rnas.  M.  D. 
tale  ProfeaMr  of  the  Institutes  of  Medictoe  and 
Madkal  Jurispradenoe  in  Jeffeison  College. 

At,  a  www  advanced  age,  Bev.  Nicmolas 
CoLuit,  D.  D.  Rector  of  the  SwedMh  Chnrohss 
in  PennsylTaaia. 

The  death  of  Wiluam  Joans,  lata  eoOeclsr 
of  Phlladalnhia,  was  mentioned  in  aor  Isst. 
The  foUowmg  obltoaiy  notice  hss  since  been 
mibUshed.  **  The  deceaaed  wss  a  native  of 
Philadalphla,  and  took  an  early  and  active  part 
la  our  revolntlonary  rtniggle.  When  ' 
alxtaen  years  of  age,  he  Joined  a  voiantec 
fany,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Trentoa 
■nd  Princeton,  sulTeriag  all  the  hardships  of  a 
winter  campaign.  He  alterwards  senred  oa 
iKwrd  of  varloos  aimed  vemrts,  daring  the  ro- 
volationary  war.  He  was  once  severely 
•woonded,  and  twice  made  prisoaer,  during  that 
eontast.  He  waa  Lieutenant  with  Commodore 
Truxton,  in  the  BaintJamea,  when  she  en- 
eonntered  and  beat  off,  a  British  ship  of  war, 
mneatl  v  her  superior  In  fbrca— for  his  conduct 
an  wluch  action,  captain  TnucUm  spoke  in  high 
of  the  subject  of  this  notice.    AftertSs 


rasidencs  in     whan  she  had  p«wn  i 


on  the  passsge,  but  ihe  tatter  € 
aelves  with  great  icipectability  Imtl 
of  their  choice,  and  ware  Jolnad  by  i 
when  she  had  p«wn  nn.  8he  Ifwad 
aecretary  after  the  deadi  of  his  hidj,  mm  Mb 
own  decease  end  it  is  bat  fwwaw  Jaatka  m 
her  virtaoOB  and  esamplaiy  dumcier  toaiysf 
her,  that  die  ftalfilled  her  doltaa  in  Mb*  wwaa 
adbcthmata  relstiva,  a  kind  nni^her,  •  msndr 
friend  and  sincere  christian.    Tha  lomaav^  ti 


thisfbmyyhaabeanresBnrfcnbieiar  ta.  » 
bem.  not  one  has  died  bsAMaanalaiBC  the  i 

Near  Baltlmoia,  CapC  Joaa  Fnaooaai^  ngid 
aSk  HewasthediattoesmblMialteaarpttckr 
als  ftwn  Norfblk  to  Waittaaapa. 

U  BaWmflia,  Usaft.  i.  A.  Dmown,  af  As 
United  States  Army. 

In  BprlngMdTAIbsnnailaOaw  ▼a.^CSsLBnc^ 
ana  LimMAT,  In  the  64th  year  of  liiB  i^s.    Hs 

'  lareclmentofmilltindnxlaflhessv- 

as  ofvirglais,  and  waa  ■■  nag  thsae 
who,  afler  the  sunender  of  Lord  OosBwaffis^ 
army  at  Yorit^racelred  the  thaaka  of  CcasmI 

aoaduot  dnriag  that  ardaoaa  ^T*«f 
la  Aleiaadita,  D.  C.  Pxaana  tA  Caois,  agid 

68-fnbafaly  the  last   sarriviag  anldlsr  wba 

aerved  under  Montcalm,  at  Qaebac    Be  aO«- 

wards  aerved  during  the  rewlaiian. 
In  Tallabasse,  Florida,  Jamss  O.  Kawogwip^ 

Bsq.  United  Stales  AHomaf  lor  tte  Middle 

INstikt  of  Florida. 


dose  of  the  war. 


aMrehant  service  ; 


iTr^*n 


at  Charleston,  8. 
4o  PhUadel] 


the 
which  profesdon  he 
Be  year  1790,  when  he  settled 
ii»MMi,  B.  C.  fttun  whence  he  removed 
Mlelphia,  in  the  year  1793.  He  repr»- 
PhUadelphia  In  Congrees,  during  the 
1808andl«9;  batfindingUie  dutiv  of 
tation  to  inleribie  with  hk  buslnem.  he 
He  waa  fiecretaiy  of  the 
Navy,  durtag  BIr.  Madison's  administration. 
He  waa  aftetwards  appointed  Pieddent  of  the 
United  Statee  Bank.  The  last  puUlc  stolon 
he  hefal,  waa  that  of  Collector  of  PhiladdpUa. 
Be  waa  neariy  twenty-six  yean  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Sodety,  and  he 
I  that  learned  body  with  many  vain- 
imanicatiens.  Captain  Jones  had  no 
bat  he  hsa  left  nnmsrous  relaUvea 
and  friends,  who  mourn  his  inepaiable  loas, 
wha  dhnrlsh  a  Uvdy  recflOecdoa  of  his  virtuea, 
a  praltand  vatiiada  ftr  his  aarvioes,  and  hi 


la  the  Naval  HoMitd.PsassriBls,  T  liiiitisMa 
Paul  H.  HAvaa,  of  the  Navy,  aa  oAcer  af  ias 

qualitias  aad  grast  promiae. 


In  AnatinVaettlement,  Tlexna,  Mr.  WiujAa 
R.DicKiMtoa,lataof8tenbanville,Olilaw  Mi: 
D.  was.  t&l  within  a  year  or  two,  oaa  iT  the 
lliat  and  most  extensive  wod  pusaara  of  the 
wealeincountiy.aadit  is  to  him  maia  than  is 
any  other  aiaa,  that  that  aectiea  of  the  Ualsa 
Is  faidebtad  fbr  the  iatrodacliim  aad  Imprasa- 
amnt  of  fine  wod  sheen. 

In  Wanagkannetta,  Blacuioof,  «sm  af  the 
ChMh  o/ the  Shawanese  tribe  of  Miaaa,  ^id 
about  114.  He  was  wdl  known  Ihraa^ad 
the  westara  luaaUi,  as  a  Ihnaldabli  oaamy  ia 
war,  dthoogh  the  tatter  part  of  hta  wmitaing 
lilbwaa  devoted  to  the  Americaa  ream  Hs 
was  at  St.  Clair%  Haaaar's  and  Cnurtedii 
defeat,  and  peihaaa,  at  the  lime  of  Ms  dsdh, 
waa  the  last  maa  bnng  who  was  ia  BnddDck% 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS  IV   PRESS. 

Cait«r  Jk  HeiMloo,  BosIod.  li»ve  in  pfess,  Uk 
itOtodntlkm  to  tlw  Study  of  Uunui  Aiwtony, 
wilfe  iUostntioils ;  by  Judm  Paiton,  Monber 
of  ito  Beyal  Coltofs  of  florteoM,  *«.,  Md  aa. 
ttaor  of  tlw  BotM  aad  Uluflttatioiis  of  PBley*M 
Matonl  Tlieolocy,  wkh  additions,  by  an  Amar. 
Icnn  Bwfson^A  Ut»«y  tor  the  uso  of  the 
Clwfch  at  Unfits  Cbapel,  in  BoMon  •,  collMSted 
principaUy  ftom  the  boolc  of  Common  Pnyor, 
fewtk  edicloa :  to  wliieli  ara  now  added  Fonns 
of  Ftenlly  Flayer,  and  PilTate  Devotion ;  to- 
BeilMr  w&fc  a«olMlon  of  Hymn^  Domertie 
•ndPiivale  Use;  by  Rev.  F.  W.  F.  Green^ 
wood^An  Essay  on  Demonology,  GhosU  and 
Aiinaritfains,aadyopalar  Bafmrrtitions  in  sen- 
•■yrwilli  nnaseravs  anpioariate  Aaecdotee. 
Also,  an  aceoont  of  tbe  WkLebama  Oelasion  at 
Snlom,  In  IdBB;  by  iasses  Thacher.  M.  D., 
A.  A.  B^-etovfees  ftom  Common  life,  with 
plalea^The  Oofonat,  a  CeUeetion  of  Pieces: 
by  Mis.  Child,  aathor  of  *  The  Mother's  Book,* 
«  Fhint  Hoosewife,*  Jbo-The  Child*s  Book  of 
ABsSflin  Ctoooaphy— with  16  maps  and  eOen- 
■mvlnn;  byaie  author  of  Parley's  TSIes^ 
Ke  FMri, «  Aflbctlons  6iiL  a  ChftottiMS  and 
New  Yeafs  Prasent^er  f«a ;  embeiUshed 
with  10  esMiravinfs.— The  Monthly  Journal  ef 
Medkal  Litentum,  and  American  Medieal  Bto- 
deoM*  Gsxetteia  new  periodical,  edited  by 
B.Baitlett,M.D.,  to  be  issued  on  the  iifst  of 


By  Charles  Whipple,  Newbnryport— The 
Amaranth,  a  Literary  and  Religioos  Olfering, 
designed  as  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Pres- 
ent, for  1833.    This  work  will  be  nrinted  on 


F.  B.  Hill,  Boeton,  hss  in  press— Reeollec- 
tfoasef  the  Blage,  by  John  Bernard,  fonneriy  of 
the  Federal-stieet  Theatre.  Boston,  in  9  vols., 
ISmo.-.-«pafai  inl83D,bf  H.D.Inflis,9vols.. 
1ft  mo^-XJlunetersof  Tlieonhnstua,  1  voL,  18 
mo,  ao  engravingi.— The  Vocal  Annual,  for 
liiB,  t  Tol.,  18  mo.— The  Private  Comspond- 
•«nofDa(ridGairick,avoIs.,iamo. 

By  Liny  de  Watt,  Boston— A  new  edition  of 
Coopor  on  Dislocations,  from  the  sixth  London 
edttSon,  with  great  improvemento,  and  13  addi- 
tional platee. 

By  Mtouoe  Jk  Franeie— Memoirs  of  John 
Frederic  Oberiin,  Pastor  of  Waldbach  in  the 
Baa  do  la  Boche.  From  the  3d  London  edl- 
tkm^A  Manual  of  Surgery,  founded  upon  the 
Principles  and  Practice  taught  by  Blr  Astly 
OooMt  and  Jestph  Henry  Ctoeen.  Esq.  From 
Tftt  3d  London  edition ;  consldeiably  enlsrged, 
containing  many  additional  notes  lh>m  the 
writings  of  other  discingnished  surgeons.  Edited 
fey  Thomas  Csstle,  F.  L.  8.  of  aoeen*s  College. 
^Tfas  Fifth  Edition  of  Joase*s  Spanish  Gram- 
mar and  Exercises,  revised,  amended,  improv- 
ed and  enlarged,  by  Francis  Sales.  Instrocter  of 
French  and  Spantah  at  Harvard  Universitv^— 
Wonderlhl  Travels,  being  Nsrratlves  of  Mun- 
chaMon,  Gulliver  and  Sinbsd,  abridged  from 
the  orisjnal  works,  with  numerous  alterations 


much  is  also  omitted  that  is  uninterestlnc  to 
yonng  people :  and  this  litUe  w<vk  comprisea 
all  that  any  chihi  need  wish  to  know  of  those 
aaieitalaing  Imaginary  travelleta,  Mnnchanasn, 
GvOiver  and  Binbad.-Cards  of  Boston^  eoas- 
nMng  n  variety  of  Facts  and  Descnptlons,  rel- 
ative todist  Cm  In  past  and  present  times ;  so 
nnmnged  as  to  Ibrm  an  instructive  and  amusing 
game  fhr  young  people.  By  Mim  Leslie.  Com- 
psWng  60  cards,  in  a  handsome  case. 

9y  J.  T.  4b  B.  Bneklngham,  Boston— An  Ad- 
dress delivered  on  the  Dedication  of  the  Ceme- 
tetyof  Mount  Auburn,  94th  Sept.  1831.  By 
Jooepa  Btory. 


and  prose  articles,  written  expressly  for  it  by 
some  of  our  best  writers.— Guide  to  Piety,  con- 
sisting of  Directions  to  Persons  Just  commenc- 
ing a  Beligioos  Life ;  and  A  Memento  from 
Christian  Pastors  to  those  who  under  their  cars 
have  commenced  a  Religions  Life.  Thhi  wttl 
be  a  stereotype  edition,  in  miniature  quarto. 

WORKS  rUBLISHSD. 

By  F.  8.  Hill,  Boeton— The  Livee  of  the 
Players,  by  John  Gait,  Esq.  author  of  the  **  An- 
nals of  tbe  Parish,**  in  9  voU^The  Mirror  of 
the  Graces,  1  vol.,  19mo.  By  a  I^y.— 
Flowers  of  Anecdote,  Wit,  Humor,  Gayety  and 
Genius,  with  etchings,  1  wJI.,  19  mo.— Beantlee 
of  Sheridan ;  consisting  of  Selections  from  hia 
Poems,  Dramas  and  Speeches,  1  vol.,  18  mo.— 
The  Criminal  Calendar,  being  an  aecount  of 
the  most  notorious  Pirates,  lughwaymen  and 
other  MaMhctors  who  have  ncored  in  this 
henysphere.  B^  Henry  BL  Clair.  1  vol.,  19 
nm,  19  engravings. 

By  Lilly  de  Wait,  Boston--The  Libnry  of 
BnCertainIng  Knowledge,  vol.  8,  part  i^Fur- 
snit  of  knowledge  under  difllculties,  cominrlslnf 
the  Biography  ofRemarkable  Men,  with  an  «s 
curate  ukenem  of  James  Wstt.— A  new  edi- 
tion, being  the  third  American,  from  the  last 
London  edition,  of  the  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  surgeon  to  the  King,  Jbc. 
Jtc.,  on  the  Principles  and  Pnctiee  of  Surgery ; 
with  additional  Notes  and  Cases,  by  FredertcK 
Tyrrell,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas'*  Ho^d- 
tai,  ana  to  tne  London  Opthalmie  laArmary. 
In  3  vols.,  with  colored  plates.— A  System  of 
Human  Anatomy,  translated  from  tho  last 
French  edition  of  H.  aoquet,  M.  D.j  wid^ 
Notes  end  a  corrected  Nomenclature. — En  Ele- 
mentary System  of  Physiolon^,  by  John  Boa- 
tock,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical,  tbe  Astronomical  and  the  Zoologlcat 
Sooeties  of  London,  Member  and  late  Preeident 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Bocie^,  Jbc.  In  3  vols. 
8vo.— In  1  vol.,  quarto,  splendidiv  executed  and 
embellished  with  cnlored  engravin0,aDeserip- 
tion  of  the  Distinct.  Confluent,  and  inoeuiate4 
Small  Pox,  Varioloid  Disease,  Cow  Pox,  and 
Chicken  Pox,  Ulustrated  by  13  plates.  Bv  Joha 
D.  Fisher,  M.  D.— Knowledge  fbr  the  People, 
or  the  Msin  Why  and  Because.  By  Joha 
Timbs,  Editor  of  tnconics*  Part  1,  upon  Do- 
mestic Science. 

By  Gray  Jk  Bowen— A  Natural  Hlstoiy  of  tho 
Globe,  of  Man.  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  ReptUea 
andlasecta.  From  thewrittogsof  Boiron,Cn- 
vier,  Lacepede,  and  other  eminent  Naturalists. 
To  which  are  added,  Elementa  of  Botany.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Wright,  Member  of  the  Zoologicsl 
•  Society  in  London.  With  about  500  enpav- 
Ings  on  wood.  A  new  edition,  with  nnmenna 
addKlons,  particularly  respecting  American  An- 
hnals,  from  Richardson,  Griffith,  the  Editors 
of  the  •Zooiogieal  Gardens,*  and  <^Tower  Men- 
agerie,* Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  Wilson,  God- 
man,  and  othen.  In  A  vols.,  contafaiing  in  all 
about  950  pages.— An  Address  delivered  Deftm 
the  Boston  minday  School  Society,  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Son- 
day  School  InstituUon,  at  the  Fedenl-strsct 
Church,  Sept  14. 1831.    Bv  Ezra  S.  Gannett. 

By  Carter  k.  Hendee,  BiDSton— Precedenta  of 
Indictmenta  j  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Concise 
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To  Correspondents. 


TrMtiae  iipoa  Iho  Office  and  Duty  of  Gnad  Jut- 
ran.  By  Daniel  Davis,  Solleitor  Oenecal  of 
MaMBchiueCtfl. 

By  HUliaid,  Gny  St  Co..  Boston— A  Dis- 
coorae  on  the  PbiloMmhy  of  Analogy,  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Rhode- 
Island,  Sept.  7,  1831.  By  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D.  President  of  Brown  Univeriity  .—Elements 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Long  and  elaborate  essays  in  the  form  of  reviews,  bearing  the  title  of  a 
or  popular  work  for  a  basis,  are  not  embraced  in  the  views  and  purposes  of  the 
editors  of  this  Magazine.  Its  limits  necessarily  exclude  t^em.  Such  articles  cor- 
respond better  wim  the  size  and  objects  of  the  quarterly  reviews;  and  if  we  have 
departed  from  a  general  rule  in  filling  up  the  pages  of  the  present  munber,  it  has 
been  done  for  reasons  which  appeared  satisfactory,  but  which  will  not  often  oocuTy 
and  which  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  explain. 

We  take  this  op|>ortunity  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  anonymous  oorrespondents, 
that  rejected  contributions  will  be  returned  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct; 
and  those  not  returned,  as  ordered,  within  a  proper  time,  mav  be  considered  as  ac- 
cord.   But  we  hold  ourselves  under  no  obligation  to  grati^  the  desires  of  such 


writers  by  giving  an  immediate  insertion  to  their  contnbutions,  if  not  i 

with  our  own  arrangements,  nor  to  give  reasons  for  rejecting  such  as  we  deem 

unsuitable  for  publication. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  also,  for  the  information  of  the  cmiomt  reader,  that 
it  is  altc^ther  incompatible  with  our  notions  of  expediency  to  give  tiie  nanes  of 
oar  contributors  in  connection  with  the  articles  furnished.  If  gentlemen  who  &• 
vor  us  with  the  products  of  their  leisure,  choose  to  inform  their  friends,  or  the  pub- 
lic, of  the  extent  tjidnarticuUirs  of  their  claims  to  authorship,  we,  of  course,  can 
have  no  objection.  We  make  this  observation  from  having  noticed  in  newspapers, 
and  heard  in  conversation,  certain  articles  very  positively  attributed  to  certain 
writers.  Such  desienations  have  been  in  almost  every  instance  erroneous — made 
without,  authority  from  the  editors,  and  with  little  credit  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
gossips  who  give  them  currency. 
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MUSIC. 

I  ORBATLT  loTe,  and  I  may  say  too,  respect,  the  art  of  Music.  It 
enters  Tery  largely,  more  largely  than  we  are  apt  to  think,  into  oar  en- 
joyments. From  ^e  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  from  the  church 
to  the  cobbler's  stall,  from  the  theatre  and  the  concert  room*  to  the  side- 
walk and  the  cellar,  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  we  hear  the  sound 
of  masic ;  and  few  sing  but  the  happy.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  those 
who  do  not  relish  and  understand  this  art,  in  some  of  its  forms.  We 
mre  all  ready  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  it  for  many  a  pleasant 
hour.  Yet  there  are  not  many  who  will  allow  it  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  the  source  of  a  momentary,  perishing  enjoyment — at  most,  and  at 
beet,  a  mere  luxury,  doing  little  in  any  condition  of  society  to  advance 
ot  secure  its  more  Taluable  and  permanent  interests.  To  this  opinion, 
however,  I  cannot  assent.  It  seems  to  roe  to  deserve  a  better  praise. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  civilization,  of 
intellectual  progress  and  refinement,  even  of  morals  and  religion  itself, 
lie  under  serious  obligations  to  the  science  and  the  art  of  music. 

We  may  say  of  music,  that,  like  poetry,  its  foundation  is  laid  in  the 
mmre  the  Creator  has  given  us.  The  earliest  literature  of  a  people 
18  poetry ;  partly  because  poetry  is  the  language  of  feeling  and  affec- 
tion— and  these  sentiments  possess  the  mind  long  before  it  learns  to 
reason  and  compare— and  partly  because  poetry,  by  the  music  of  its 
cadeiices,  serves  as  an  important  aid  to  the  memory.  But  music  is  the 
instrument,  by  which  poetry  has,  from  the  beginning,  wrought  its  chief 
effisct ;  it  is  the  language  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  uses  when 
it  would  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  heart.  Wherever 
poetry  has  been  found,  there  has  music  been  found  also,  her  inseparar 
me  companion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  as  some  have  done,  suppose 
tk^  time  ever  to  have  been,  when  music  was  not ;  we  cannot,  with 
them,  refer  it,  for  its  origin,  to  the  imitation  of  the  warbling  of  birds,  or 
of  the  wind,  sighing  among  the  reeds  by  the  river's  side.  Man,  consti- 
tttted  as  he  now  is,  was  never  without  music  in  his  soul.  He  never, 
surely,  wanted  the  organs  for  uttering  melody.    Can  we  with  more  jh-o- 
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priety  deny  him  a  soul  capable  of  those  emotions  which  can  find  Tent 
only,  or  best,  in  song?  If  he  has  ever  had  an  eye  to  see  the  beaaties 
of  creation,  a  mind  to  comprehend  them,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  tongue 
to  utter  them, — and  this  is  poetry, — so  has  he  ever  had  an  ear  tuned  to 
catch  all  the  harmony  of  sound  which  nature  pours  from  a  thousand 
sources,  a  heart  to  feel  it,  and  organs  capable  of  returning  that  har- 
mony with  the  increased  effect  of  nature's  finest  instrument,  the  human 
voice, — and  this  is  music. 

And  accordingly  we  find  that  there  never  has  been  a  people  without 
music.  Among  the  rudest  barbarians  of  the  present  day  we  hear  of 
the  war-song  and  the  death-song.  Our  earliest  notices  of  the  earliest 
tribes  of  the  earth,  show  that  this  divine  art  has  always  existed  among 
men.  We  may  refer,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  as  far  back  as  to  the 
remotest  period  of  the  Jewish  record,  even  to  Jubal,  "  the  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ."  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with  those  who  were  skilliol  to 
play  upon  divers  instruments.  The  Psalms  of  David  were  song  to 
solemn  chants,  of  correspondent  excellence,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose, 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  poetry  whose  sentiment  they  were  to 
express.  In  Egypt,  music  found  an  early  home;  as  the  finrms  of  mu- 
sical instruments — were  there  no  other  proof — ^painted  upon  her  ever- 
lasting monuments  in  her  undying  pigments  abundantly  testify.  The 
poems  of  Homer,  we  well  know,  were  sung ;  and,  doubtless,  to  melo> 
dies  suited  to  the  sentiment  and  the  structure  of  the  verse.  Anacreon 
and  Sappho  sang  their  odes  to  the  lyre.  Pindar,  it  is  said,  sang 
himself  to  airs  his  own  soul  prompted,  those  magnificent  odes  which 
have  immortalized  him  ;  and  that  in  the  poetic  contests  in  which  he 
engaged,  he  so  oAen  bore  away  the  palm,  is,  perhaps,  in  part  at 
least,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  related  fact,  that  he  excelled  lus  competiton 
in  the  power,  compass,  and  command  of  his  voice. 

We  may  hence  with  confidence  maintain,  that  the  first  steps  of  the 
human  race  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  intellectual  culture,  are  ts 
be  referred,  as  to  other  causes,  so  in  part,  to  the  power  of  music  over 
the  human  soul.  Who  will  believe  that  the  ancient  poetry  whieh,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing,  it  was  necessary  to  communis 
cate  orally,  would  have  wroaght  the  wonders  ascribed  to  it,  had  it  beea 
recited  in  the  rigid  style  <^  declamation  t  It  was  music  which  im- 
parted to  it  its  popular  power  ;  its  power  to  alarm,  to  agitate,  to  mdt, 
to  win.  It  was  the  Phrygian  mode  which  roused  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  fiery  Macedonian,  and  sofl  Lydian  "  measures,  that  soothed  his 
soul  to  pleasures."  Upon  the  philosopher  in  his  retirement,  poetry 
might,  indeed,  have  had  equal  power,  had  it  been  simply  rehearsed  ;  or, 
afier  writing  had  become  an  art,  when  read  from  the  leaves  of  the 
papyrus.  But  upon  the  rude  and  uncultivated  populace,  die  choicest 
strains  of  the  moral  and  descriptive  poet  would  have  died  away  in  emp- 
tiness, had  not  melody  won  for  them  a  way  to  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  soul. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  when  we  look  at  the  levivalof 
muaie  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire,  and  the  weaving  to- 
gether of  new  nations  ou^  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  bra&ng 
iy  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  It 
i»  firom  Provence  we  bear  the  firit  breathings  of  the  poetic  muse ;  bat 
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they  are  borne  to  us  upon  the  sounds  of  the  harp.  The  Troubadour, 
either  himself  sang  to  his  instrument  the  wild  legends  with  which  he 
entertained  the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  Castle  Hall ;  or  he  was  at- 
tended by  the  Songleur  who  accompanied  him  with  his  harp  and  voice. 
Indeed,  the  path  to  poetic  fame  was  entered  at  the  gate  of  music.  He 
who  aspired  to  be  a  poet,  first  followed  the  Troubadour  in  quality  of 
musician.  Nor  do  we  often  hear,  at  that  period,  of  poetry  being  offered 
to  the  world  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  soog.  Even  so 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  the  celebrated  Pulci  singing — ^not 
reading  or  reciting — but  singing,  his  Morgante  Maggiore  at  the  table  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  I  claim  for  music  this  close  alli- 
ance with  poetry,  and  contend  that  the  poet  has  been,  and  is  still,  in* 
debted  to  this  art  for  much  of  his  power  over  mankind,  I   would 
therefore  crown  it  with  an  equal  honor.     It  needs  not  exaggerated 
praise  to  give  it  a  very  enviable  rank  among  polite  arts  and  the  undis- 
puted sources  of  human  improvement.     No  one,  who  thinks  justly,  can 
fiul  to  assign  to  poetry  the  first  place  among  those  arts  whose  chief  end 
is  to  please.     No  one,  unless  borne  away  by  a  mad  enthusiasm,  would 
dare  to  raise  even  Handel,  Haydn  or  Mozart,  to  a  level  with  Homer, 
Dante  and  Milton,  or  say  that  the  sublime  compositions  of  those  re- 
markable  men  can  be  compared  with  the  divine  strains  of  these  mon- 
archfl  of  the  poetic  art.     But  although  we  cheerfully  yield  to  poetry 
this  supreme  excellence,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  other  fine  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  music,  shall' be 
allowed  precedence  in  the  next  degree.     The  most  impartial  nlight, 
perhaps,  find  it  difficultlo  decide  l^tween  the  amount  of  intellectual 
l^easore  derived  from  gazing  upon  the  faultless  proportions  ofihe*Pan« 
theon,  upon  the  beauties  of  the  Venus  or  Apollo,  upon  the  master-pieces 
of  Raffaelle  or  Domenichino,  or  from  listening  to  the  choicest  stratos 
of  Beethoven,   Mozart,  or  Cimarosa.      If  from  the  union  of  nusic 
wiUi  poetry,  its  deep  foundation  in  our  very  nature,  and  the«part  it  has 
taken  in  the  early  refinement  of  our  race,  we  feel  warranted  to  regard 
it  as  something  more  and  better  than  a  mere  luxury,  a  mere  parlor  orna- 
ment, we  are  strengthened  in  the  conclusion  when  we  view  it  in  con- 
nexion with  intellect  and  genius.    Music,  considered  as  a  science,  pre- 
sents a  study  among  the  most  subtle  and  profound  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  ever  called  to  cope.     In  all  its  learned  details,  it  tasks 
the  most  acute  and  philosophic  mind  to  discover,  arrange  and  define  its 
principles.     There  are  few,  even  of  those  who  excel  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  practice,  who  are  competent  to  master  the  science  of  their 
art,  or  reach  a  thorough  comprehension  of  its  deep  laid  principles. 
And  even  considered  as  an  art,  music  is  an  accomplishment,  which,  in 
•its  highest  excellence,  can  never  be  dissociated  in  our  mind,  from  truly 
excdted  talent  and  a  soul  touched  by  the  finest  sensibilities.     It  implies 
and  demands  the  exactest  perceptions,  the  most  rapid  intellect,  the 
nicest  powers  of  discrimination,  a  rare  unitm  of  judgement,  taste  and 
-feeling,  and  that  power  of  throwing  the  whole  soul,  as  h  were,  into  an 
instrument,  or  pouring  it  out  in  the  voice,  which  is  better  denominated 
genias  than  anything  else.     Who  will  deny  genins  to  Cataiani,  Mali* 
bran,  or  Paganini?     And  when  we  see  united,  in  an  individual,  the 
teowledge  of  music  as  a  science,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
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whole  doctrine  of  harmony,  the  inventive  mind  which  records  upon  iflft* 
mortal  pages  its  original  conceptions  of  melody  and  harmonyi  and  thai 
manual  dexterity  which  wields  the  most  difficult  instrument  with  a  per- 
fect mastery,  we  are  presented  with  an  example  of  intellectaal  power, 
hardly  surpassed  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge  or  art.     Read 
an  overture  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  or  listen  to  it,  simply  as  a  sitndj  of 
human  intellect,  and  you  will  confess  that  the  mind  which  coold  inTeot 
those  airs  and  harmonies,  could,  in  each  note,  as  it  was  written^  calca* 
late  the  precise  effect  of  an  orchestra  of  an  hundred  instruments,  give 
to  each  its  proper  office,  combine,  interweave,  separate  and  reunite 
them,  so  as  to  produce  that  matchless  result  by  which  yon  are  entrance 
cd,  is  of  the  rarest  order  of  human  genius.     Who  can  listen  to  the 
almost  more  than  earthly  strains  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  Creation,  and 
not  feel  that  the  intellect  which  composed  them  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  controlled  senates  by  the  power  of  eloquence,  stani|>- 
ed  its  immortality  upon  the  canvass  or  the  marble,  or  recorded  its  glow- 
ing thoughts  in  imperishable  verse  ?    Genius,  as  it  has  shone  in  music, 
is  of  a  nature  as  ethereal  and  rare,  as  when  it  astonishes  us  in  any 
other  branch  of  learning  or  art ;    and  it  cannot  be  that  nature  will  re> 
produce  her  Handels,  her  Haydns,  her  Mozarts,  in  greater  jNrolusioQ 
than  her  Homers,  her  Titians,  or  her  Canovas. 

When  we  see  how  much  genius  has  been  poured  into  modem 
music,  that  minds  full  of  power,  and  hearts  full  of  sensibili^,  have  in- 
vented the  melodies  and  the  harmonies  which  delight  us,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  this  art  should  contain,  within  itself,  the  ^Nrings  <^ 
an  immense  moral  influence  ?    I  believe  its  influences  are,  lor  the  most 
part,  healthful  and  invigorating.     History  and  observation  combine  to 
represent  those  as  benefactors  of  a  community,  who  introduce  and  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  this  agreeable  art.     Its  undoubted  tend^icy  is  to 
soften,  refine,  and  elevate.     If,  indeed,  it  be  viewed  only  as  it  exists  in 
the  great  theatrical  establishments  of  the  corrupt  capitals  of  Europe,  it 
may  seem,  and  it  may  be,  rather  the  pander  of  a  debilitating  luxury, 
than  the  minister  of  true  refinement.     Or,  if  it  be  considered  only  in 
the  disastrous  effects  its  practice  has  so  often  had  upon  the  characters 
and  habits  of  those  who  make  music  their  profession,  it  may  be  thought 
an  art  that  brings  mischief  rather  than  profit  to  a  community.     But, 
turning  from  at  least  so  partial  a  view,  look  at  this  art  as  it  contributes 
to  the  pure,  quiet,  fire-side  enjoyments  of  almost  every  family  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  affording  a  rational  and  innocent  taxation 
after  the  severe  labors  of  the  day,  withholding  the  young  by  its  charms 
from  many  a  pleasure  and  many  a  vice^  to  which  ennui  would  otherwise 
impel  them  ;  look  at  it  in  its  connexion  with  the  rites  and  services  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  you  will  be  constrained  to  admit  that,  if  it  sometimes 
issues  in  evil,  it  exerts,  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  a  pure,  wholesome, 
saving  influence.     The  tendency^  the  natural  tendency  of  music,  as  of 
poetry,  is  to  soften  and  refine.     Who  would  not  rather  e^)ect  to  meet 
with  gentleness,  urbanity,  kindness  of  heart,  and  a  certain  general  air 
of  refinement  and  elegance,  among  the  lovers  and  disciples  of  music, 
than  the  opposite  traits  of  coarseness,  rudeness,  incivility,  and  cruelty  f 
The  world  has  ever  been  of  this  opinion,  and  facts  show  it  to  be  well 
founded.     The  characteristic  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cynsths, 
was  attributed,  by  the  Greek  writers,  to  their  neglect  and  conCemptof 
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miaic%  And  a  learned  historian  of  that  people^  went  so  far  aB  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cultivation  of  music  would  have  power  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  harsh  and  wintry  climate  upon  the  character.  Had  the 
Itomans  been  lovers  of  music,  had  it  been  a  national  taste,  is  it  possible 
their  earlj  traits  of  barbarism  should  have  clung  to  them  as  they  did, 
even  to  the  last  ?  Would  a  people  with  music  in  their  souls  have  de- 
lighted in  the  savage  spectacles  of  the  circus,  in  the  fights  of  gladia- 
tors, and  the  destruction  of  captives  and  malefactors,  by  wild  blasts  t 
In  modem  times,  we  have  the  well-attested  story — remarkable  for  the 
testimony  it  bears  to  the  moral  power  of  music— of  the  hired  assassins, 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate  Stradella,  melted  to  tears,  and 
changed  to  very  women  in  their  purposes  of  blood,  by  the  moving 
strains  of  their  victim.  And  do  we  not  notice  effects  in  ourselvea, 
upon  our  own  dispositions  and  affections,  wrought  by  the  sorcery  of 
this  art  of  arts,  which  render  perfectly  credible  every  account  that  has 
reached  us  of  its  almost  miraculous  influences?  Who  so  callous, 
that  he  is  proof  against  the  melting  pathos  of  many  of  the  ancient  bal« 
lads  t  Who  can  hear  the  touching  melody  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
from  the  lips  of  one  whose  soul  glows  with  sensibility,  and  who  can 
throw  that  sensibility  into  the  voice,  and  not  confess  himself  a  very 
child,  to  be  moulded  at  will,  by  the  power  of  this  siren  muse  ?  The 
effects  of  music  through  the  national  airs  of  different  countries  are  not 
less  astonishing.  The  exile  of  Switzerland,  never  hears,  without  tears, 
the  song  of  his  native  valleys ;  and  so  potent  has  been  its  spell  upon 
hef  soldiery  when  engaged  in  foreign  service,  filling  their  minds  with 
sweet  images  of  home,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  forbid  the* 
singing  of  it,  under  the  severest  penalties.  The  streets  of  Pans  have 
again  and  again  borne  witness  to  the  moral  power  of  her  songs  of 
freedom.  What  Frenchman,  whose  patriotism  during  the  "three 
'  days,"  did  not  leap  to  the  barricades,  roused  by  the  spirit-stirrins  notes 
of  the  sacred  hymn  of  the  Marsellois  ?  Even  here,  in  this  land  of 
political  safety,  and  seclusion,  and  peace,  whose  pulse  beats  not  quicker 
as  he  hears,  now  the  low  and  wailing  tones  which  speak  of  sons,  and 
daughters,  and  wives,  slain  by  tyranny,  and  anon  the  triumphant  shout, 
which  calls  upon  the  sons  of  freedom  to  march  to  victory  or  death  1 
Let  the  metaphysician  ascribe  as  much  of  this  power  as  he  may  to  the 
principle  of  association,  and  the  charms  of  verse ;  enough  will  be  left 
to  prove  the  residence  of  an  immense  moral  power,  a  beantifo]  and  a 
sacred  power,  in  the  art  we  love. 

Music  has  ever  been  in  close  alliance  with  religion.  In  the  Pagan 
and  the  Hebrew  religions,  the  power  of  music  was  well  understood  by 
the  priest,  and  acknowledged  by  the  worshiper ;  and  in  Christianity, 
from  the  first  hymn  sung  by  the  Savior  of  the  world,  in  company  with 
the  chosen  twelve,  to  the  present  moment,  music  has  boasted  a  divine 
power  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  support,  and  excite  the  minds  of  the 
pious.  It  was  to  the  church  that  music  fled  for  shelter,  during  those 
affes  of  uproar  and  barbarism,  which  succeeded  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  upon  the  throne  of  the  world,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  that  throne ;  and  it  was  there,  in  the  quiet  of  monastic  ss* 
elusion,  that  her  lost  honors  were  gradually  restored,  and  the  fonnda* 
tions  laid  for  those  grand  developments  of  musical  genius,  which  have 
conferred  an  enduring  celebrity  upon  the  last  century.     Were  not  the 
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uiFestiffation  too  extensive  for  these  pages,  it  would  be  eqadly  inteNflt- 
ing  and  instructive,  to  trace  this  art  firom  its  first  dawnings  in  the  dia- 
coveries  of  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  fourth  century,  thioogh 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  in  the  fifth.  Pope  Gregory  the  seventh,  Giudo 
Aretino,  in  the  eleventh, — ^the  supposed  inventor  of  counterpoint, — the 
monk  Hubald,  John  de  Muris,  and  others,  to  the  meridian  ^en^lor  of 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  when  the  works  of  the  great  modem  com- 
posers broke  upon  the  world,  and  the  art  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
very  limits  of  improvement. 

But  if  music  owes  something  to  the  church,  the  church  owes  moie, 
infinitely  more,  to  music.  It  makes  a  large  part  of  the  religioa  of 
Christians  of  almost  every  communion  ;  and  it  is  the  religions  power 
of  music,  its  power  to  kindle  the  feelings,  to  raise  devotion,  to  calm  the 
passions,  to  subdue  the  will,  for  which  the  Christian  will  ever  chiefly 
honor  and  love  it.  That  vast  religious  power  is  lodged  in  this  art,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  is  familiar  with  its  history.  The  Catholic  church 
has  long  known  how  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  this  potent  afly. 
That  church  has  not  been  more  famous  for  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  her 
numerous  rites,  the  magnificence  of  her  temples,  her  painted  ceilings, 
her  sculptured  marbles,  than  for  the  unrivalled  excdience  of  her  mu- 
sic,— ^unrivalled  for  its  power  to  melt  and  subdue  the  heart.  Other 
communions  ha?e  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  that  of  Rome  in  this 
department  of  worship.  Yet,  even  in  our  own  churches,  imperfect  as 
this  part  of  the  service  is,  there  goes  forth  firom  it  an  influence  which, 
as  religion  could  ill  spare,  so  she  longs  to  see  clothed  with  all  that 
power  which  of  right  belongs  to  it.  For  I  wocdd  say  that,  if  there  are 
''tongnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,"  so 
there  are  homilies  of  surpassing  eloquence,  read  to  the  feeling  heart,  in 
those  solemn  strains  of  vocal  harmony  which  rise  firom  the  aasemUed 
congregation,  or  flow  firom  the  well  instructed  choir.  I  have  often 
thought — and  I  believe  my  own  is  the  experience  of  many — that  I  have 
received  a  more  salutary  impression  firom  the  music  of  the  choir,  than 
from  the  wbdom  of  the  pulpit.  The  young  are  particularly  open  to 
these  influences.  How  much  then  is  not  lost  to  religion  by  the  very 
imperfect,  nay,  almost  rude  and  barbarous  style  in  which  the  music  ix 
the  church  is  so  often  performed  t 

But  how  much  soever  may  be  said  in  commendation  of  music,  as  an 
innocent  amusement,  a  principle  of  refinement,  a  usefiil  art,  and  even 
a  handmaid  of  religion,  I  am  aware  that  by  many*  moralists,  it  has 
been  condemned,  with  the  other  fine  arts,  as  unworthy  the  man  whose 
mind  is  influenced  by  the  high  considerations  of  philosophy,  much 
more  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  religious  duties  and  reladons. 
But,  for  myself,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  ju^p^ement  so  indiscriminating 
and  sweeping.  I  would  not,  indeed,  contend  that  to  all  or  either  of 
them,  the  same  rank  should  be  assigned,  in  which  we  place,  by  common 
consent,  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  philosophy  andreligk>n; 
nor  allow  that  the  mind  is  innocent  which  finds,  in  either  of  them,  its 
chief  and  only  good.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither  of 
them  in  opposition  to  Heaven,  or  Heaven's  will.  They  aU  qving,  as 
neeessary  results,  firom  tastes,  desires,  and  capacities,  which  the  Creator 

•  Hartkgr,  e.  gi 
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has  implaiited.  And  they  cannot  be  condemned  by  the  reasonable 
man — except  in  their  abuse — till  He  is  condemned,  who  paints  the 
rose,  gilds  the  brilliant  butterfly,  spreads  over  the  heavens  the  purple 
hues  of  sunset,  and  tunes  the  voice  of  the  nightingale.  Where  Heaven 
has  originated,  man  surely  may  imitate  without  guilt. 

As  a  people,  it  may  be  regretted  that  we  have  displayed  no  musical 
genius,  and  not  much  musical  taste.  We  not  only  have  no  national 
music, — we  have  scarcely  a  single  composer.  Thus  far  we  have  done 
nothixig  in  this  art,  to  correspond  with  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
related  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  or  even  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. We  have  poets  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  ours,  and  whose 
genius  the  literary  world  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America,  has  not 
been  slow  to  acknowledge.  We  have  produced,  and  do  still  produce, 
painters,  whose  works  are  esteemed  and  sought  wherever  there  is  a 
taste  for  art.  But  the  niche  of  music  is  vacant.  We  have  no  compo»- 
ers  whose  names  are  familiar  household  terms,  like  those  of  West  and 
Ck>pley  and  Trumbull,  Newton  and  Leslie  and  Alston,  Halleck  and 
Bryant.  Yet  I  know  not  that  there  is  reason  for  mortification  or  dis- 
couragement In  other  lands,  the  birth  and  growth  of  this  art  has 
been  almost  equally  late  and  slow.  If  Germany,  that  land  where 
music  now  springs  indigenous  from  the  soil,  had  nothing  that  could 
be  called  music  before  the  time  of  Keyser,  if  France  had  none  before 
Liilli,  or  England  before  Purcell,  we  surely  need  not  blush  for  the  state 
of  the  art  among  ourselves,  however  low  it  may  be.  As  for  Italy,  that 
home  of  brilliant  genius,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  ail  that  relates  to  the  elegant  arts.  If  Pe- 
trarch and  Dante  were  the  fathers  of  modern  poetry ;  if  Da  ^inci 
and  Raffaelle  have  given  lessons  to  the  world  in  painting,  Bramante 
and  Palladio  in  architecture,  M.  Angelo  and  Canova  in  sculpture, 
Scarlatti,  Cavaliere,  and  Pergolese  have,  in  the  same  way,  been  our 
masters  and  guides  in  music.  The  opera,  and  sacred  oratorio,  both 
belong  to  Italian  genius.  And  although  the  first  opera, — ^the  Euridice 
of  Rinuccini — was  not  performed  till  the  year  1600,  yet  so  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  the  art  among  this  gifted  people,  that,  in  Venice  alone, 
in  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  twenty  years,  a  hundred  original 
operas  were  performed ;  and,  throughout  Italy,  in  the  period  of  less 
than  a  century, — ^the  seventeenth, — ^more  than  seven  hundred. 

StiD  I  would  not  exchange  our  own  national  character  for  that  of 
the  Germans,  or  that  of  tl^  Italians.  But  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
the  passion^  which  distinguishes  them  for  that  delightfiil  and  I  must 
add,  usefli]  art,  in  whose  praise  I  have  said  these  few  things. 
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Tkad  tibl  aon  tit  opaci 
Omnli  ■rsna  Tagl,  quodque  ia  mare  vtilTltiir  aamm, 
Ut  ■oamo  cams.   Jdtbral. 

MAiDSVy  go ! — ^if  thoQ  hast  lost 
All  that  made  thee  once  so  dear, 
Let  not  now  our  parting  coet 
Thee  a  ai^,  or  me  a  tear : 
Go,  withTuhion'fl  heartlew  train, 
Go,  where  Wealth  and  Pleaaiire  wmity— 
Seek  them  all,  nor  seek  in  Tain, — 
Go,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ; 
And  if,  'mid  thj  gay  career. 
Thought  of  love  and  me  intmde, 
Check  the  riainy  thought,  nor  e*er 
Let  it  mar  thy  lighter  mood. 

Maiden,  go  \ — a  saddened  brow 
Haply  serves  bat  to  conceal ; 
Tears,  methinks,  are  idle  now, — 
Waste  them  not,  onless  you  feel : 
If  your  bosom  is  too  cold 
Stul  to  prize  a  loyal  heart, — 
If  yon  value  sullen  gold 
More  than  love,  't  is  best  we  part : 
Go, — and  when  your  heart  has  learned 
How  Love  flies  Uie  courtly  door, — 
Learn  that  true  affections,  spurned. 
Droop  to  death  and  bloom  no  more. 

Maiden,  go !— and  should  yon  me 
All  your  coldness  here  ham  done, — 
Know  that  Nature,  ever  true. 
Will  not  now  desert  her  son : 
If  you  she  gave  the  cold  desire 
To  flaunt  in  fortune's  glittering  train, 
For  me  she  framed  a  heart  ana  Ijjrre, 
Which  will  not  let  me  live  in  vain : 
The  simple  chords  of  that  rude  Ivre, 
The  plain  warm  homage  of  that  heart. 
Alike  were  yours : — and  shall  the  fire 
That  warmed  in  joy,  in  grief  depart? 

Maiden,  go ! — I  will  not  call 

A  blush  again  to  shame  that  brow. 

But  may  ^ou  in  the  festal  hall 

Be  tranqml  as  you  leave  me  now ! 

Still  my  lot  in  life  must  be 

In  some  dim  secluded  spot. 

Undisturbed  by  thoughts  of  thee, — 

Dreams  of  love  and  Sil  forgot : 

But  not  the  Tajo's  sands  of  sold, 

Nor  all  the  treasures  of  the  deep 

Can  pay  you  for  the  peace  you  *ve  sold, — 

Pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  sleep ! 
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LITERARY    AND    INTELLECTUAL    STATISTICS,* 
See  pofe  415. 

The  general  intention  of  this  work  has  been  already  stated.  The 
author  divides  it  into  fifteen  lectures,  and  the  space  of  time  it  embraces, 
into  four  periods,  of  fifty  years  each.  Of  this  arrangement  as  to  time, 
he  gives  the  following  explanation : — 

«  I  ihall  divide  our  history  into  four  periods,  of  half  a  century  each,  for  the 
sake  of  more  easily  managing  my  subject.  These  periods  are,  indeed,  arbitrary, 
it  may  be  said,  and  will  not  correspond  with  any  remarkable  events  in  politics 
or  literature.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  still  the  division  may  aid  my  labors.  The 
skilful  painter  of  a  panorama  divides  his  canvass  into  portions,  before  he  takes 
up  the  pencil ;  but  tnese  mechanical  arrangements  are  not  seen,  when  the  whole 
canvass  glows  with  life.    A  writer  may  profit  by  such  an  example." 

Lecture  I.  This  lecture  abounds  in  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
philologist  and  scholar.  It  treats  of  language  in  general,  as  aflTected  by 
various  causes,  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  which  are  climate,  and 
the  state  of  advancement  in  knowledge.  A  warm  climate  gives  a 
softness  and  delicacy  of  tone  and  manner  to  the  speech  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  also  a  source  of  words  expressive  of  softness,  mildness, 
and  enjoyment.  Is  knowledge  far  advanced  ?  language  is  copious  ; 
and  the  reverse,  of  the  English  language,  its  origin  and  improve- 
ment—enriched from  various  source? — its  copiousness  and  strength, 
its  beauty,  sweetness,  and  majesty — all  which  properties  are  illustrated 
by  well  selected  examples  ;  the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet. 
Of  this  fact  in  Indian  history,  which  has  attracted  of  late  its  full  share 
of  attention  and  commendation,  and  been  made  the  subject  of  no  little 
speculation,  our  author  gives  the  following  interesting  account : — 

^*  In  the  winter  of  1828,  a  delegation  of  the  Cherokees  visited  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  amonf  them 
was  See-quah^yah,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  His  English  name 
was  Oeorge  Guess  ;  he  was  a  half-blood  ;  but  had  never^  from  his  own  account, 
spoken  a  single  word  of  English  up  to  the  time  of  his  invention,  nor  since. 
Prompted  by  my  own  curiosity,  and  urged  by  several  literary  friends,  I  applied  to 
See-quab-yah,  through  the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood,  Uaptain 
Rogers,  and  the  other  a  full-blood  chief,  whose  assumed  English  name  was  John 
Man,  to  relate  to  me,  as  minutely  as  possible,  the  mental  operations,  and  all  the 
facts  of  his  discovery.  He  cheerfully  complied  with  my  request,  and  gave 
▼ery  deliberate  and  satisfactory  answers  to  every  Question ;  and  was  all  the  time 
careful  to  know  from  the  interpreters  if  I  distinctly  understood  his  answers.  No 
stoic  could  have  been  more  grave  in  his  demeanor  than  was  See-quah-yah  ;  he 
pondered,  according  to  Indian  custom,  for  a  considerable  time  after  each  question 
was  put,  before  he  made  his  reply,  and  often  took  a  whiff  of  his  calumet,  while 
reflecting  for  an  answer.  The  details  of  the  examination  are  too  long  for  the 
closing  paragraph  of  this  lecture  ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was  this  :  That  ne,  See- 
quah-yah,  was  now  about  sixty  years  old,  but  could  not  precisely  say  ;  that  in 
early  life  he  was  gay  and  talkative  ;  and  although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in 
council  but  once,  yet  he  was  often,  from  the  stren^  of  his  memory,  his  easy  col- 
loquial powers,  and  ready  command  of  his  vernaciuarj  story-teller  of  the  convivial 
party.  His  reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some  distinction  when  he 
was  quite  youn^,  so  long  ago  as  St.  Clair  s  defeat.  In  this  campaign,  or  some  one  that 
soon  followed  it,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  which  was  wrongly 

*  LeeCorM  on  American  Literatore,  with  lemarki  on  some  passages  of  American  HisUny,  by 
Samuel  L.  Knapp.  , 

BketcliM  of  Public  Characten,  drawn  (Vom  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  notices  of  oUier 
oiatten,  by  Ignatius  Loyola  Robeitaon,  LL.  D.  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 
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read  by  him  to  the  Indiani.  In  wime  of  their  deliberationfl  on  the  snbject,  the 
question  arose  among  them,  whether  this  mysterious  power  of  the  talking  leaf, 
was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man,  or  a  discovery  of  the  white 
man  himself  ?  Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former  opinion,  while  he  as 
strenuously  maintained  the  latter.  This  frequently  became  a  subject  of  contem- 
plation with  him  afterwards,  as  well  as  many  other  things  which  he  kaew,  or  bad 
neard  that  the  white  man  could  do  }  but  he  never  sat  down  seriously  to  reflect  on 
the  subject,  until  a  swelling  on  his  knee  confined  him  to  his  cabin,  and  which,  ai 
length,  made  him  a  cripple  for  life  by  shortening  the  diseased  leg.  I>epiiTed  of 
the  excitements  of  war,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  the  long  ni^ts  of  hit 
confinement,  his  mind  was  acain  directed  to  the  mystery  of  the  power  of  tpemldng 
by  Utters — the  very  name  or  which,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  found  in  nis  lan- 
guage. From  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  from  the  talents  of  the  mocking  bird,  from 
the  voices  of  his  children  and  his  companions,  he  knew  that  feelings  and  passioDs 
were  conveyed,  by  different  sounds^  from  one  intelli^nt  bein^  to  another.  The 
thought  struck  him  to  try  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  m  the  Cherokee  language. 
His  own  ear  was  not  remarkably  dificriminating,  and  be  called  to  his  aid  the  more 
acute  ears  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  tound  great  assistance  from  them. 
When  he  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  the  different  sounds  in  their  lan- 
guage, he  attempted  to  use  pictorial  signs,  images  of  beasts  or  birds,  to  convey 
Qiese  sounds  to  others,  or  to  mark  them  m  his  own  mind.  He  soon  dipped  this 
method,  as  difficult  or  impossible,  tried  arbitrary  siras,  without  any  regard  to  ap- 
pearances, except  such  as  might  assist  him  in  recoflecting  them,  and  durtingoish- 
ing  them  from  each  other.  At  first  these  signs  were  very  numerous  ;  and  when 
he  got  so  far  as  to  think  that  his  invention  was  nearly  accomplished,  he  had  about 
two  hundred  characters  in  his  alphabet.  By  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  genius  of  his  labors,  he  reduced  them,  at  last,  to  eighty-six-, 
the  number  he  now  uses.  He  then  set  to  work  to  make  these  characters  more 
comely  to  the  eye,  and  succeeded.*' 

Here  closed  the  invention  of  the  alphabet  of  this  Cadmus  of  the 
forest.  His  next  step  was  to  learn  to  read  with  it  himself,  and  to 
teach  others  to  do  the  same.  In  this  he  was  also  successful,  to  the 
astonishment  and  awe  of  the  people  of  his  nation,  who  began  to  con- 
sider  him  peculiarly  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit — or  aided,  perhaps,  by 
the  spirit  of  evil.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, whether  savage  or  civilized,  Christian  or  Pagan,  account  for 
things  they  cannot  understand.  When  the  wind  suddenly  changes  or 
abates  in  violence,  and  obvious  benefit  to  some  portion  of  tlie  human 
race  is  the  issue,  although  another  portion  may  be  injured  by  it,  or 
when  a  shower  descends  opportunely  on  the  parched  earth  and  wither- 
ing herbage,  instead  of  deriving  the  events  from  the  laws  that,  without 
varying,  govern  the  universe,  they  ascribe  them  to  the  interposition  of 
a  special  Providence.  The  Deity  has  been  kind  or  angry  ;  and,  in- 
fluenced by  his  passions,  like  any  other  mutable  being,  has  deviated 
from  his  eternal  and  inviolable  purposes,  to  do  good  or  evil  to  the  tiny 
mite  of  existence  called  man  !  Thus  does  superstition,  by  perpetuat- 
ing error,  prepare  sustenance  for  itself,  and  maintain  not  only  its  ex- 
istence,  but  its  dominion  over  man.  And  thus  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
many  still  employed  by  the  designing  few,  in  forging  fetters  for  the 
human  mind. 

Certain  individuals,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  studied  the  matter 
very  profoundly,  have  seized  on  this  invention  of  an  alphabet,  with  a 
view  to  prove  by  it,  that  the  intellect  of  the  Indian  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  white  man.  But  the  attempt  is  unavailing.  The  testimony,  as  used, 
is  faUacious,  and  proves  no  such  thing.  See-quah-yah  is  not  a  full  In- 
dian, but  a  «  half-blood,''  his  father  being  a  Scotchman.  The  inven- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  Indian.     Nor  ought  it,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed  an 
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invention  at  all.  That  term  imports  something  strictly  original.  But 
here  is  nothing  such.  The  whole  is  derivative.  The  first  conception 
of  See-quah-yah  was  the  fruit  of  the  "  speaking  leaf"  not  of  his  own 
unaided  reflection.  Had  he  been  a  full-blood  Indian,  and  had  he 
formed  his  alphabet  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  without  any  intercourse 
'with  the  white  man,  the  facts  would  have  been  important  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  referred  to.  They  would  have  constituted  evi- 
dence highly  flattering  to  the  genius  of  the  Indian.  But  as  matters 
now  stand,  they  furnish  no  evidence  to  that  effect.  They  show  what 
a  half>blood  can  do,  with  assistance,  not  what  a  full-blood  can  do  with- 
out it.  '  Under  similar  circumstances,  white  men,  of  moderate  abilities, 
would  do  as  much. 

Lecture  II.  This  lecture  treats  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  liter- 
ature—of the  state  of  learning,  when  our  ancestors  first  came  to  Ameri- 
ca— of  the  character  of  those  virtuous  and  heroic  emigrants— of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Captain  John  Smith,  two  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  their  age,  or  of  any  age— of  the  pilgrims,  and  other  mat^ 
ters  connected  with  those  times. 

Lecture  III.  Here  we  find  sketches  of  some  of  the  pilgrims,  show- 
ing them  to  be  men  of  talent  and  learning — ^notices  of  the  books  they 
wrote,  as  samples  of  intellect  and  attainment,  and  of  their  peculiar 
mode  of  thinking.  Harvard  College  founded.  This  alone  testifies  to 
the  high  and  enterprising  character  of  the  colonists,  and  to  their  un- 
conquerable devotion  to  letters.  Situated  as  they  were,  surrounded  by 
danger,  oppressed  by  labor,  and  familiar  with  suffering  of  every  de- 
scription, they  were,  probably,  the  only  people  on  earth,  who,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  adverse  and  discouraging,  would  have  thought  of  erect* 
ing  a  literary  institution,  to  rival  those  of  the  mother  country.  The 
progress  of  the  colonists,  in  other  respects,  is  here  referred  to— the 
celebrated  Roger  Williams — ^the  high  and  heroical  character  of  the 
females  of  the  time  traced  to  the  excellence  of  their  education — gener- 
al remarks  on  the  early  settlers  of  the  country.  This  lecture  al^unds 
in  matter  of  peculiar  interest. 

Lecture  IV.  In  this  lecture  our  author  delineates  the  characters  of 
the  two  Mathers,  Increase,  the  father,  and  Cotton,  his  son.  All  things 
considered,  these  were  wonderful  men  ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  most  so. 
Their  lives  were  a  romance.  Although  they  stood  related  as  father 
and  son,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  cotemporaries.  They  died  within 
five  years  of  each  other,  the  one  at  eighty-five,  the  other  at  sixty-five. 
The  amount  and  variety  of  their  knowledge  were  surprising. 

'*  The  concerns  of  religion  and  literature,  the  dntiea  of  political  and  domestic 
life,  the  subjects  of  the  passing  day,  and  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  science,  all 
fell  within  their  grasp,  and  were  honored  with  their  attention."  •  •  •  «  Thev 
felt  every  thinsr,  and  received  every  measure  of  attention,  from  adoration  to  hatred, 
from  individu^s  of  the  same  community,  at  the  same  time."  »  •  •  «  They  were 
bom  on  the  same  soil,  and  educated  at  the  same  university."  *  *  "  Their  minds 
were,  in  a  great  degree,  alike.  Both  were  indefatifahle  students,  and  devoted  to 
the  same  pursuits  in  letters  and  religion.  The  fa&er  wrote  more  than  an  hun- 
dred works,  which  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country  or  in  England.  Nothing 
escaped  them,  from  cometographla  to  witchcrait  J%ey  shot  off  an  arrow  at  pro- 
fane dancings  and  threw  off  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  inoculationfor  the  small  pox," 
*  •  *  "  Happy  in  other  respects,  the  father  was  <  thrice  blessed*  in  his  son  Ck)t- 
ton,  who  arose  from  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  cradle  a  prodigv.  In  his  father's 
mind,  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  birth  of  Solomon  was  no  longer  a  nble,  of  whom  it 
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WM  said  that,  the  fint  word  he  spoke  was  the  awftd  name  of  the  Host  High,  and 
the  fint  aentence  was  a  confeaaion  of  faith.  Cotton  Mather,  when  an  in&nt, 
checked  the  wandering  and  reproved  the  viciooa.  At  fiileen  jeazs  of  ace  he  had 
finiahed  hie  colle^ate  course,  and  was  before  the  world  aa  a  achohu*.  Hk  pietj 
waa  superior  to  hia  talenta  and  leaminf  ;  for  he  read  fifteen  chaptexa  a  day  in  the 
bible,  and  reading,  with  him,  was  neany  committing  to  memory  ;  and  moltiplud 
hia  faatinga  and  Tigila,  with  the  zeal  and  perseyerance  of  an  nermit,  destined  tA 

trace  the  calendar  of  saints.  He  |>reachea  sermons  of  great  length  ereiy  Son- 
ay,  wrote  treatises  with  almost  incredible  celerity,  and  scattered  them  pro- 
fusely, in  the  hope  of  doing  ffood.  One  of  his  biographen  says,  that  the  number 
of  his  works  was  three  hun&ed  and  eightT-three.  Franklin  ascribes  to  one  of 
Mather'a  essays  "  all  his  osefulness  in  me.  Others  have  bestowed  on  him  itill 
higher  praise.  If  any  thing  could  exceed  hia  industry,  it  was  his  wiah  Vq  be  nie- 
ful;  and  if  any  thing  could  exceed  that,  it  was  his  creduli^.'* 

In  this  lecture  many  other  topics  of  interest  are  discussed — ^WilliaiD 
Penn,  and  the  literature  of  Pennsylvania — ^the  origin  of  Yale  CoUege 
— ^the  literature  of  South-Carolina — ^William  and  Mary  CoUege,  in  Vir- 
ginia— General  Summary  of  the  first  century. 

Lecture  V.  This  lecture  gives  a  view  of  the  population,  difficulties, 
changes,  and  state  of  the  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century — the  character  of  Benjamin  Franklin — David  Mason — ^Matbe^ 
maticians  and  Astronomers  of  the  time — Metaphysicians — ^President 
Edwards  and  his  son— Origin  of  Columbia  College,  in  New-York— 
Brown  University,  in  Rhode-Island,  and  Dartmouth,  in  New-Hampshire 
— the  Mathematicians  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  obsenra- 
tions  on  the  transit  of  Venus — Rittenhouse  and  others — ^American 
observations  on  that  event,  the  most  accurate  that  were  made. 

Lecture  VI.  This  lecture  is  replete  with  matters  of  deep  interest, 
partly  literary,  and  in  part  political.  It  depicts  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  recites  some  of  the  events  previous  and  preparatory  to  the 
revolution — ^the  prominent  characters  of  the  day — Otis,  Gridley,  Sam- 
uel Adams — Dr.  Cooper,  his  taste,  eloquence,  and  fine  writing— the 
massacre  in  Boston,  and  the  proceedings  heldontheoccasion^Orators 
and  their  orations  on  the  anniversary  of  that  event — ^the  intrepidity  and 
firmness  of  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  character  of  orator— John  Adams,  his 
conduct,  writings,  and  declaration  that  a  speech  by  Mr.  Otis  "  breathed 
into  the  nation  the  breath  of  life" — attention  to  Oriental  literature. 
Passing  in  silence  over  Lectures  VII  and  VIII,  we  say  of 

Lecture  IX.  that  it  is  a  beautiful  discourse.  In  refinement  and 
interest  it  is  rarely  surpassed.  It  treats  of  poetry  in  general,  its  origin 
and  nature — ^shows  that  it  springs  instinctively  from  the  constitution  of 
man— of  English  poetry  from  its  dawn,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
time  of  Shakspeare — ^the  period  of  the  first  colonization  of  our  couotrj 
— American  poetry  and  poets — ^the  celebrated  John  Smith.  Of  this 
chivalrous  and  truly  singular  man,  who  has  no  parallel  in  romance  or 
reality,  our  author  gives  the  following  spirited  account : — 

"  Our  fint  quotation  shall  be  from  the  muse  of  John  Smith,  who  wis  the  foeu 
of  the  New  World.  One  would  think,  from  the  character  of  the  roan,  thit  his 
poetry  would  be  of  the  fint  order.  He  was  fitted,  by  nature  and  edacation,  for  t 
poet ;  generous,  noble,  and  fhll  of  genius,  he  saw  every  thing  in  a  chivalioiis 
liffht, — ^not  the  flitting,  irregular,  meteoric  light  of  a  perturbed  mind,  which  is  to 
often  found  to  mistake  the  agitations  of  feebleness  for  the  workings  of  the  diTini- 
ty  within  ;  but  one  who  saw  things  in  the  blaze  of  intellectual  day.  He  hsd 
been  a  philosopher,  a  hero,  and  a  lover  in  every  clime  ;  and  a  favorite  of  the  ftir 
in  every  path  of  the  sun.    The  veUed  beauties  of  Asia,  whose  hearts  melt  with 
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Tomantic  tendernen  within  the  haram  walls — ^the  refined  and  accompliahed  wo- 
men of  his  own  country,  and  the  Btmple,  honest,  and  noble  daughters  of  the 
Ibrest,  Were  enamoured  with  the  blaie  of  his  fame,  and  charmed  with  the  martial 
elegance  of  his  person.    His  whole  life  was  an  epic." 

On  Lectures  X.  XI.  XII.  and  XIII.  we  cannot  dwell,  although  they 
are  well  written,  and  contain  matter  respecting  American  orators,  and 
other  points  of  much  value,  and  no  common  interest.  In  Lecture  XIV. 
Washington  is  thus  referred  to  and  described  : — 

<'  On  the  second  day  of  July,  1775,  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took 
command  of  the  American  army. .  He  was  not,  at  this  time,  much  known  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  having  been  selected  bv  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  a  body  which  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  people,  his  personal 
appearance,  bis  military  air,  his  sage  demeanor,  his  attention  to  every  minutie  of 
the  camp,  and  his  punctilious  regard  to  religious  observances,  at  once  commanded 
respect  and  admiration.  This  soon  ripened  into  that  enthusiastic  veneration, 
which  had  before  been  rather  the  creature  of  the  imagination  than  the  belief  of 
the  understanding.  This  adoration,  for  it  came  as  near  it  as  any  thing  a  mortal 
could  inspire,  was  never,  for  a  moment,  lessened  bv  accident  or  reverse  of  fortune. 
Washington  had  the  undiminished  aflfections  of  ^ew-£ngland  from  that  hour  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence." 

Lecture  XV.  treats  of  the  naval  character  of  our  country.  The 
navy,  its  exploits  and  glory,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
period.  This  lecture  is,  of  course,  historical,  and,  from  portraying,  in 
fine  touches  and  vivid  colors,  the  workings  and  products  of  American 
mind,  is  replete  with  interest. 

Such  is  the  fullest  hrief,  the  limits  of  this  article  permit  us  to  pre- 
pare of  the  contents  of  the  "  Lectures  on  American  Literature."  Im- 
perfect as  it  is,  we  trust  it  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  reader  to 
look  into  the  work  itself,  which  will  richly  reward  him  for  the  attention 
he  may  bestow  on  it.  When  we  consider  the  importance  of  its  end, 
and  the  abundant  means  it  employs  for  accomplishing  it,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  ranking  it  among  the  most  valuable  productions  of  our  country. 
To  the  specimens  of  our  author's  style  and  manner  already  given, 
hundreds  of  other  fitie  ones  might  be  added.  Without  any  particular 
care  in  selecting,  we  subjoin  the  following.  Or  if  it  be  selected,  it  is 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  eloquence  and  beauty,  as  of  the  affect- 
ing incident  it  so  fitly  records. 

'^  We  are  a  generous  people  in  our  svmpathies,  and  have  mourned  over  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  laws  of  nations,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  for  the  very  reason  that  his  case  has  been  presented  to  us  in 
every  form  of  prose  and  verse,  by  those  of  his  own  country,  and  we  read  all  thev 
write  ;  while  one  of  our  own  kindred  and  brethren,  as  young,  as  accomplished, 
and  as  unfortunate  as  Andre,  has  hardly  been  mentioned  by  an  obituarist  or  his- 
torian. Nathan  Hale,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  a  name  almost  unknown 
to  his  countrymen  ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  his  reputation. 
He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  was  graduated  in  Yale  College,  in  1773,  with 
exalted  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  a  lottv,  high-minded  man.  He  was  cotem- 
porary  with  D wight.  Barlow,  and  Humpnreys,  who  often  mourned  his  untimely 
fate,  and  cherished  his  memory  by  toasts  and  eulogies.  Some  of  the  lines  of 
Dwiffht,  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  Hale's  oeath,  are  still  extant ;  they 
breauie  the  affection  of  a  friend,  and  are  almost  too  true,  solemn,  and  pathetic,  to 
be  poetical.  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  period  in  the  histor]^  of  our  counti^  ;  and 
he,  with  many  other  young  men,  caught  the  spark  from  their  fathers — in  fact,  an- 
ticipated them  in  preparing  for  the  great  struggle  that  was  to  come.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  war  broke  out,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Connecticut  line,  and 
took  the  command  of  a  company  in  Colonel  Knowlton's  regiment,  and  was  with 
the  army  in  their  memorable  retreat  from  Long  Island,  in  ifSfG.  After  Washing- 
ton had  succeeded  in  an  enterprise  so  much  favored  by  Providence,  he  was  for  a 
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while  i|rnonuit  of  the  moTemente,  namben.  or  dispoation  of  the  Britiah  szibt; 
end  anxious  to  get  all  poasible  information  of  their  movements  or  intentione,  he 
applied  to  Colonel  Knowlton  for  a  discreet,  intelligent,  enterprijoag  and  boU 
officer,  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  him  the  desired  infonnatkKu 
Knowlton  made  known  the  request  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  Hale,  who  was 
the  charm  of  every  polished  circle,  and  the  delif  ht  of  the  army,  the  soul  oThooor, 
and  the  "  bravest  among  the  brave."  At  the  fint  moment  it  was  named  to  him, 
he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  becoming  a  spy  ;  but  reflecting  that  it  was  Wash- 
ington who  required  his  services,  and  his  country  that  was  to  be  benefited,  per- 
haps preserved,  by  his  accepting  the  arduous  and  perilous  appointment,  he  gave 
up  all  scruples,  and  instantly  prepared  for  the  adventure.  He  passed  in*diagaise 
to  Long  Island,  examined  the  British  camp,  and  having  satisfiMl  himself  on  this 
point  of  his  mission,  he  was  apprehended  on  attempting  to  return ;  and  bein^  car- 
ried before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  finding  that  every  thing  was  known  to  the 
enemy,  he  boldly  declared  himself,  and  his  object  in  visiting  the  British  camp. 
Howe,  without  a  trial,  or  even  the  forms  of  a  court  martial,  ordered  him  for  exe- 
cution the  next  morning.  He  was  confined  for  a  single  night,  and  had  only  an 
opportunity  to  write  a  few  lines  to  his  mother  and  sister.  As  he  had  led  a  reli- 
gious life,  ne  asked  for  a  clergyman  to  attend  him  in  his  dying  moments,  but  his 
request  was  denied,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  even  a  Bible  for  a  moment's 
consolation.  A  guard  of  pitying  soldiers,  with  the  provost-martxal,  attended  him 
to  the  fatal  tree.  The  provost-martial,  the  common  abhorrence  of  the  camp,  ex- 
cited a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  disgust,  by  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the 
wretch  executed  his  victim.  The  firmness  and  composure  of  Hale  did  not  for  a 
moment  desert  him,  and  he  died  regretting  that  he  had  but  one  Ufe  to  lose  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  his  country — the  cause  of  fireedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  Th^ 
veteran  soldiers  wept  like  children  at  his  untimely  fate,  wonderins  that  a  rebel 
could  die  so  much  lixe  a  hero.  The  letters  he  had  written  were  cfestroyed  ;  for 
they  were  so  full  of  fortitude,  resignation,  and  conscientiousness  of  duty,  even  in 
this  great  sacrifice,  that  it  was  thought  da&fferous  to  let  the  Americans  know  that 
they  had  ever  had  such  a  man.  When  me  news  of  his  execution  reached  the 
American  camp,  every  one,  from  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  humblest  soldier, 
looked  as  if  some  general  calamity  had  overtaken  the  army.  If  his  death  was 
just,  the  manner  of  it  was  execrable ;  and  a  deep  and  settled  resentment  was 
mingled  with  their  grief,  which  was  not  forgotten  in  the  future  events  of  the 

*'  It  is  valiant  to  fight  bravely  when  our  fire-sides  and  altars  are  invaded.  He, 
who  falls  in  such  a  conflict,  slwps  with  aU  kis  eountry*s  honors  blest.  Monuments 
and  epitaphs  are  given  him,  and  his  children  find  a  rich  inheritance  in  his  fiune. 
But  what  is  this  to  staking  one's  life  and  reputation  together — and  staking  them 
for  love  of  country  ;  to  throw  off*  the  garb  of  distinction,  which  is,  and  should  be, 
asoldier^s  pride,  and  covering  one's  self  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  in 
secrecy,  an  enemy's  camp,  to  discover  his  nakedness  or  strength,  not  for  one's 
own  fame  or  emolument,  but  for  the  general  good  ?  It  is  above  the  common 
martyr's  fame  ;  above  his  glory.  It  is,  if  it  can  be  justified  at  all — and  all  na- 
tions, polished,  wise,  and  noble,  do  justify  it — the  highest  of  all  mortal  reedves. 
To  die  is  nothing ;  to  sleep  in  the  bed  of  f^Xoxj  is  a  common  lot,  often  an  enviable 
one,  and  should  never  be  contemplated  with  hcyror  by  a  brave  man  who  draws  his 
sword  in  a  good  cause  ;  but  to  think  of  the  chances  of  an  ignominiouB  death,  a 
dishonored  ^ve,  closed  without  funeral  knell,  or  muffled  &um,  or  '<  volley  of 
solemn  soldiery  ;"  Oh  !  it  is  too  much  to  think  on  ;  and  can  never  be  endured 
without  dismay,  unless  the  living  fire  of  patriotism  is  burning  with  all  its  fierce- 
ness and  unquenchable  intensity. 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  our  space  with  our  remarks  on  the 
"  Lectures  on  American  Literature,"  our  notice  of  the  "  Sketches  of 
Public  Characters"  must  be  brief.  As  already  stated,  the  work  is  but 
a  part  of  the  enginery  which  our  author  has  constructed  and  brought 
into  action,  in  defence  of  the  intellectual  reputation  of  our  country. 
And  it  is  well  contrived,  composed  of  substantial  materials,  finished  in 
excellent  style,  and  must  operate  powerfully.  We  are  not  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  deemed,  by  the  public  at  large,  the  roost  beautifal  and  at- 
tractive  portion  of  the  machinery.     To  drop  the  metaphor. 
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The  imputations  of  foreigners,  as  heretofore  stated,  hare  been 
against  the  entire  intellect  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  its  fitness 
£oT  the  more  refined  and  elevated  branches  of  knowledge.  The  intel- 
lectual character  of  a  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  that  of  its  indi- 
vidual inhabitants.  It  is  a  reservoir,  therefore,  fed  from  many  foun- 
tains, and  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Those  modes  of  men- 
tal exhibition  which  minister  most  certainly  and  abundantly  to  brilliant 
and  lasting  renown,  are  writing,  scientific  and  literary, — practical  wis- 
dom in  the  management  of  public  affairs,— eloquence  in  its  several  de- 
partments,— and  the  fine  arts,  especially  painting,  architecture,  and 
sculpture.  To  establish  the  claim  of  our  country,  therefore,  to  intel- 
lectual fame,  apd  put  to  shame  her  wanton  traducers,  our  author  had 
only  to  show,  that  many  of  her  native  inhabitants  are  distinguished  in 
those  forms  of  mental  achievement.  And  this  he  has  further  done,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  dut  of  new  materials,  and  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  of  the  publication  we  have  just  taken  leave  of,  with  a  clear- 
ness, which  prevents  misapprehension  or  doubt,  a  force  which  every 
one  must  feel,  and  in  a  style  of  elegance  which  cannot  fail  to  delight. 

He  has  given  to  his  book  the  form  of  letters,  of  which  there  are  in 
all,  twenty-two.  In  the  first  eight  he  has  sketched  with  a  dextrous 
hand,  and  in  colors  sufficiently  vivid,  about  a  dozen  of  our  prominent 
public  speakers,  some  of  them  belonging  only  to  the  bar,  but  most  of 
them  also  to  the  national  legislature.  The  pictures  are  all  graphical 
and  striking,  and,  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  originals  qualifies 
us  to  judge,  correct  in  likeness. 

Mr.  Webster's  stands  first,  and,  like  the  great  statesman  and  orator 
himself,  is  Ajax  among  the  Greeks,  or  Saul  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  In  dimensions  and  power,  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  gigantic.  In 
portraying  the  manner  and  force  of  that  debater's  oratory,  our  author  ob- 
serves : — 

"  Nor,  like  him  (Fisher  Ames)  could  Mr.  Webster,  by  the  magic  wand  of  the 
enchanter,  make  a  paradiBe,  and  people  it  with  ethereal  beings  ;  no  ;  all  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  did  or  could  do,  was  to  work  in  a  straight  forward  course,  with 
mortal  engines  and  show  himself  mighty  in  earth,  air,  and  water  ;  but  in  these 
his  away  was  Herculean  ;  he  had  all  the  elements  at  his  command,  and  used  them 
as  one  of  earth-bom  mould,  but  of  gigantic  proportions.  He  never  striyes  to  daz- 
zle, confuse,  or  astonish  ;  but  ffoes  on  to  convince  and  to  conquer  by  legitimate 
means.  When  he  goes  out  to  battle,  it  is  without  squire,  aid,  or  armor-bearer. 
In  his  conflict  he  trusts  to  no  arm  but  his  own — he  rests  only  on  the  staff  of  his 
own  spear."        »        •        » 

"  Some  of  his  admirers  talk  of  his  wit  in  debate.  There  is  often  a  piquancy 
and  girding  retort  in  his  arguments,  that  by  some  may  be  called  wit ;  but  it  is  not 
the  wit  of  Sheridan,  or  any  professed  wit ;  nor  that  which  sparkles  out  and  il- 
luminates the  subject  under  discussion,  and  seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  long  and  previous  deliberation,  perhaps  of  frequent  re- 
hearsal. Instead  of  thoee  pyrotechnics  of  the  war  of  words,  Webster's  speeches 
abound  in  the  burning  intensity  of  that  heat  wliich  sheds  a  flash  of  light  around, 
Buch  as  we  see  proceeding  from  a  glowing  mass  of  iron,  when  drawn  by  a  pow- 
erful arm  across  the  anvil.  In  the  United  States,  there  have  been,  and  there  are 
now,  men  of  some  one  or  more  qualifications  superior  to  any  single  trait  in  Mr. 
Webster's  mind.  Some  have  more  learning,  otherii  more  wit,  some  have  a  sweet- 
er Toice,  others  a  more  refined  taste  ;  and  not  a  few  more  imagination  ;  but  in  the 
combination  of  all  these  powers,  he  has  no  equal." 

The  Letters  which  follow  present  spirited  sketches  of  Calhoun,  Ever- 
ett, Livingston,  Wirt,  Randolph,  Johnson,  Dwight,  Berrien,  AfcDufhe, 
and  Davis.     Those-  who  delight  to  linger  in  a  gallery   of  intellectual 
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portraits,  will  experience  nothing  but  gratification  in  looking  into  tki. 
The  subjects  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  artist  has  done  his  dizr. 
Nor  can  we  say  less  of  his  portrait  of  General  Walter  Joaes,  of  ibe 
city  of  Washington.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  his  book.  It  brings  tk 
distinguished  subject  of  it  before  you,  personally,  as  well  as  intjellecta^ 
ly.  You  see  the  man,  and  almost  fancy  that  you  hear  the  coons^ar 
expounding  the  law.  Were  it  not  that  we  have  already  quoted,  per- 
haps, too  liberally,  we  should  be  much  pleased  in  presenting  it  to  tbe 
reader,  because  we  should  thus  give  pleasure  to  him.  But  ire  mas 
forbear. 

Letter  IX.  consists  chiefly  of  brief  views  of  the  seven  distingnisbed 
men,  who  have  occupied  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Union.  The  characters  of  these  high  officers  have  been  long  h^on 
the  public,  in  every  imaginable  degree  of  light  and  shadow.  We  sAsml 
make  no  extract,  therefore,  from  that  .portion  of  the  letter  which  treats 
of  them.  Nor  is  comment  on  it  necessary,  except  to  say  that  it  har- 
monizes with  the  other  portions  of  the  book.  But  we  doubt  not  the 
reader  will  be  gratified  by  the  following  strong-lined  sketch  of  Aanm 
Burr. 

**  He  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  was  with  Arnold  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  by  way  of  the  Kennebec.  He  had  left  the  halls  of  learning  ai 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  join  this  hazardous  enterprise  ;  had  been  selected  by  Ar- 
nold to  traverse  the  wilderness  alone  to  commanicate  with  Montgomery,  who  iac 
pushed  his  way  by  the  lakes.  For  this  adventure,  he  was  made  the  aid  of  Moat- 
^mery,  and  was  at  his  side  when  the  lamented  warrior  fell.  He  rose  still  higher 
in  the  army  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  left  his  name  high  on  the  list 
of  those  brave  and  gallant  youths  who  had  given  a  spirit  of  chivalry  to  the  Anxdri- 
can  army.  When  the  revolutionary  confRct  was  over,  he  entered  professional 
life,  and  at  once  took  a  decided  part ;  was  soon  known  as  a  most  promising^rass. 
His  legral  attainments  were  g^at ;  and  as  an  advocate  he  had  no  superior.  BUnd, 
smooth,  and^eloquent,  he  guided  the  populace  ;  sagacious,  penetrating,  insinnai- 
ing  and  learned,  he  influenced  those  in  high  places  in  the  courts  or  deliberative 
assemblies.  He  was  equal  to  any  task,  for  he  had  a  constitution  that  knew  no 
fatigue,  and  a  spirit  of  perseverance  that  nothing  could  break  down.  His  iongfte 
was  never  silent  from  any  dread  of  dignity  or  power,  and  his  heart  never  palpitat- 
ed in  the  presence  of  man.  Open,  bold,  and  daring,  he  sought  political  distinc- 
tion, and  was  determined  to  have  it."  • 

For  our  author's  picture  of  the  city  of  Washington,  containing  his 
remarks  on  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  House,  with  many  other 
matters  both  interesting  and  useful,  and  accurately  descriptive  of  our 
national  metropolis,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
"Sketches."    . 

The  poets  of  New- York  receive  next  a  very  respectful  notice  ;  and 
they  are  worthy  of  it.     That  great  state  and  its  splendid  capital  have 
produced  many  ardent  votaries  of  the  Muses,  several  of  whom  have 
drunk  deeply  of  the  waters  of  Helicon,  and  received  from  the  Sisters 
chaplets   which   time  shall   neither  despoil  nor  wither.      They  have 
already   done  not  a  little  to  build   up  and  sustain  the  literary  repu- 
tation  of  our  country,  and  some  of  them  promise  to  do  yet  much  more. 
For  precocity  of  talent  and  attainment,  under  circumstances  peculiar- 
ly unpropitious,  James  Nack,  the  deaf  and  dumb  poet  of  New- York,  is 
an  intellectual  wonder.     As  far  as  known,  Christendom  contains  noth- 
ing comparable  to  him.      All  things  considered,  Chatterion  did  not 
equal  him.     He   has  not  yet   attained  his  twentieth  year.     He  has 
known  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  has  never  had. 
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until  recently,  free  access  to  books,  and  has  felt,  through  life,  the  un- 
qparing  hand  of  poverty  and  misfortnne ;  and  yet  he  has  written  much, 
and  many  of  his  productions  are  of  a  high  order ;  all  of  them  are 
marked  with  the  rich  and  fervid  out-pourings  of  genius.  For  intensity, 
and  all  that  gives  to  poetry  its  highest  character,  they  are  not  surpassed, 
we  think  not  equalled,  by  any  of  the  early  productions  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  those  juvenile  offerings  of  the  noUe  bard  have  never  received  the 
commendation  they  merit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  gifted 
young  American,  Uiat,  when  matured  by  time,  and  finished  by  labor, 
some  of  his  future  efforts  in  song  may  equal  the  happiest  of  those  that 
have  immortaliaeed  the  author  of  Ghiide  Harold.  Of  this  phenomenon 
in  letters  the  "  Sketches,"  contain  an  interesting  account. 

Another  poetic  wonder,  not  noticed  in  the  "  Sketches,"  was  also  a 
native  of  the  stale  of  New- York.  It  is  Lucretia  Davidson,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  about  siscteen.  Like  Nack,  she  received 
no  early  education,  and  had  also  pined  in  the  shade  of  poverty,  and  un- 
der the  grinding  hand  of  adversity.  Disease  was  moreover  so  con- 
stantly the  inmate  of  her  frame,  that  it  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  it. 
But  nothing  could  Might  the  spring  of  her  genius.  The  blossoms 
would  blow,  and  the  fruit,  rich  and  beautiful,  cluster  on  die  stem, 
though  the  heavens  bwered  on  the  tender  plant,  and  the  cold  winds 
and  sleety  showers  combined  to  chill  its  branches  and  scatter  its  leaves. 
Under  circumstances  thus  painful,  disheartening  and  distracting,  did 
this  inspired  being  breathe  in  song ;  at  times  so  exquisitely,  we  had  al* 
most  said  divinely,  that  her  lays,  scarcely  partaking  of  earth,  might 
have  been  fitly  chanted  by  a  voice  from  the  skies.  Like  Nack,  she 
wrote  much  and  published  comparatively  but  little.  Her  taste  was  as 
fastidious  as  her  genius  was  fine.  Her  productions,  therefore,  which 
fascinated  others,  dissatisfied  herself,  and  she  often  destroyed  them. 
Many  pieces  of  considerable  length,  which  she  was  known  to  have 
written,  never  met  any  eye  but  her  own,  and  that  of  Him  who  touched 
her  mind  with  so  bright  and  glowing  a  spark  from  his  own  altar,  that  it 
seemed  a  thing  of  heaven.  Had  our  country  produced  but  these  two 
specimens  of  poetic  talent,  they  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect her  firom  the  unwarranted  calumnies  she  has  sustained.  How  se- 
cure, then,  does  she  stand,  surrounded  by  numbers  of  her  gifted  chil- 
dren !  Nor  have  the  writings  of  her  poets  been  yet  duly  appreciated. 
Early  impression  and  ctmfirmed  hkbit  have  been  hostile  and  injurious 
to  them.  From  pride  and  unfriendly  feelings,  without  consulting 
either  reason  or  taste,  the  British  literary  public  formed  a  habit  of  con- 
demning American  poetry  in  mass  ;  and,  from  imitation,  and  a  de- 
pendent spirit,  we  formed  a  habit  of  not  only  submitting  to  their  de- 
cision, but  of  humUy  concurring  in  it.  They  haughtily  demanded, 
"  Can  any  thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  and  we  virtually  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  Hence  our  poetry  was  doubly  condemned  ;  by 
cor  revilers  and  ourselves.  Nor  are  we  yet  entirely  disenthralled  from 
this  perverting  influence.  We  do  not  as  yet  set  the  proper  estimate  on 
our  own  poets.  They  have  written  much  that  is  excellent ;  much  that 
will  not  only  bear  the  judgement  of  years,  but  improve  under  it. 

"  Time  shall  admire,  his  mellowing  touch  employ. 

And  mend  the  imoMMtal  fabric,  not  destroy." 

And  this  truth  Britain  herself  will  yet  acknowledge — ^perhaps  as  soon 
60 
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as  many  of  ouraelves.  For,  to  their  shame  be  it  recorded,  there  are 
hundreds  of  Americans  by  birth,  but  forei^ers  in  spirit,  who  aflfect  to 
sneer  at  our  own  productions,  merely  because  they  are  oar  cwn  ;  and  who 
are  as  destitute  of  sound  judgement  and  taste,  as  they  are  of  patrioCiaBL 
And  yet  these  things  of  fashion  and  a  day  have  their  influence,  and 
must  be  chastised  into  good  manners  and  out  of  bad  feelings,  befbie 
this  rage  for  exotics  and  distaste  of  home  productions  will  give  way  to 
true  sel^respect  and  love  of  country.  But  the  national  spirit,  which  is 
beginning  at  length  to  prevail  among  us,  is  a  sure  guaranty  that  the  is- 
sue so  desirable  will  yet  be  attained.  We  shall  not  always  homble  our- 
selves, on  the  score  of  intellect,  in  presence  of  those  who  affect  to  <le- 
spise  us.  No.  We  shall  ultimately  learn  to  know  ourselves  as  well 
as  others ;  and  that  will  be  to  know  that  we  are  equal  to  otims — ^in 
some  things  superior  to  them.  Many  American  poems,  and  other 
forms  of  literary  production,  have  fallen  lifeless  from  the  press,  which, 
had  they  been  published  in  London,  and  scattered  among  us,  under 
the  sanction  of  some  popular  English  name,  would  have  been  received 
with  applause,  read  with  eagerness  and  delight,  and  added,  as  choice 
performances,  to  our  increasing  stock  of  popular  literature.  But  thb 
spirit,  we  repeat,  and  rejoice  to  repeat,  is  passing  away,  and  the  time 
i4>proachinff,  when  the  fruits  of  the  intellect  will  be  judged  of  by  their 
merit,  not  their  birth-place.  Then  will  the  works  of  American  genius, 
past  and  present,  occupy,  what  they  have  never  yet  done,  the  place 
that  belongs  to  them.  It  will  not  be  necessary  then  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  a  poem  to  an  English  goose-quill,  to  render  it  saleable, 
nor  to  sprinkle  it  with  sea-water  to  preserve  it  from  the  book-wiMm. 
This  will  be  true  independence,  such  as  Americans  have  never  yet  en- 
joyed, but  such  as  they  ought  as  resolutely  to  aspire  to  as  to  that,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  they  pledged  to  each  other  their  **  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor."  This  is  a  species  of  "  internal  im- 
provement," on  which  no  hampering  interdict  will  be  laid.  In  its 
steady  promotion  all  parties  will  heartily  unite,  and  compose,  we  trust, 
in  support  of  it,  a  political  millennium.  In  relation  to  it,  all  "  fends" 
we  hope  ''  will  fail,"  and  concord  resume  her  ancient  reign  ;  the  ea^e 
and  the  dove  nestle  together  on  the  same  branch,  and  the  lamb  and  the 
lion  repose  in  amity  under  its  shadow. 

American  painters  have  received  in  the  *'  Sketches"  the  commenda- 
tion they  deserve.  They  are  represented  as  numerous,  able,  and  ac- 
complished ;  and  the  representation  is  but  justice.  Our  country  has 
been  peculiarly  fruitful  in  the  pictorial  talent ;  scarcely  less  so  than 
the  sunny  climates  of  Italy  and  Greece.  This  truth  even  English- 
men have  rarely  denied.  They  have  indeed  *'  paltered"  about  it  *'  in 
a  double  sense,"  alleging  that,  although  painters  were  bom  in  the 
United  States^  they  had  to  go  to  Europe  to  be  educated.  True ;  and 
English  painters  go  to  Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  We  contend  only 
for  the  genius ;  and  that  cannot  be  denied  us.  Our  academies  and 
regular  schools  of  painting  are  yet  to  be  instituted.  But  in  maturity 
of  time  they  will  as  certainly.spring  up,  as  the  plant  will  appear,  when 
the  soil  is  prepared,  the  seed  sown,  and  the  season  favorable. 

Respecting  Boston  and  New-England,  our  author  has  said  much  in 
a  small  compass ;  but,  without  violating  truth,  or  speaking  extravagan^ 
ly,  he  might  have  extended  his  letter,  and  said  much  more.     New-En- 
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gland  18  rich  in  real  worth  and  honorable  doings.  She  contains  mach 
of  the  bone  and  musde  of  our  country,  and  her  ftill  share  of  its  glorious 
spirit.  All  things,  moreover,  guaranty  that  she  will  not  degenerate. 
To  be  able  to  live  at  all,  her  sons  must  live  economically,  practise  iib- 
dustry,  and  exercise  the  intellect  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  them. 
Besides  transmitting  to  them  the  hardihood  of  their  fivefathers,  this 
course  will  render  also  their  own  intelligence,  virtue,  and  other  hi^ 
qualilies  hereditary,  and  keep  them,  through  ages,  what  they  now  are, 
a  great,  enlightened,  and  independent  peo^e. 

The  most  curious,  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  letters  in  tiie 
volume,  is  that  which  gives  the  character  of  Bartlett,  who,  for  prof- 
ligacy, wit,  versatility,  and  talents  of  a  certain  kind,  might  be  almost 
denominated  the  Zimri  of  his  day.  But  we  can  dwell  on  the  work  no 
longer.  We  take  leave  of  both  productions,  by  again  earnestly  recom- 
miending  them  to  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens.  They  are  re- 
positories of  much  valuable  matter,  and  abound  in  specimens  of  fine 
writing.  If,  in  a  few  instances,  the  style  borders  on  oriental  pomp,  it 
18  never  meretriciously  gaudy.  Taste  in  its  decorations,  and  judge- 
ment in  suiting  it  to  the  occasion,  always  predominate.  A  few  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  works  shall  close  our  review. 

Were  it  not  for  the  well  known  effects  of  prejudice,  jealousy,  and 
mortified  pride,  united  to  resentment  and  long  cherished  dislike,  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  talents,  and  of  corporeal  degeneracy,  preferred  by 
£nglish  writers  against  the  natives  of  the  United  States,  would  be  mat- 
ter of  astonishment.  On  no  ground  of  human  error,  except  the 
grossest  ignorance,  or  the  wilfiil  violation  of  truth,  arising  firom  the 
causes  just  enumerated,  can  the  charge  be  accounteid  for.  There  can- 
not be  produced,  within  the  range  of  observation  or  history,  a  single 
instance,  in  which  there  would  be  less  of  justice  in  such  an  accusa- 
tion. Few,  if  any,  can  be  referred  to,  where  there  would  be  so  little. 
On  abstract  principles  there  is  much  reason  why  the  Americans  should 
have  an  ample  stock  of  both  intellectual  and  corporeal  excellence,  and 
none  why  they  should  be  deficient  in  either. 

Our  country  was  originally  colonized  by  many  of  the  choicest  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  British  empire — ^her  elite  in  talent  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  They  were  not  banished  for  profligacy,  or  transported  for 
crime.  Impatient  of  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  around  them,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  which  arrogated  a  control 
over  mind  as  well  as  body,  they  went  into  voluntary  exSe,  and  sought, 
In  a  foreign  land,  that  firee  exercise  of  person,  intellect,  and  conscience, 
which  was  denied  them  at  home.  When  they  took  leave  of  the  shores 
of  England,  to  encounter  their  long  and  perilous  voyage,  compared 
with  which  that  of  the  Argonauts  was  but  an  excursion  of  pleasure, 
and  to  confiront  the  more  appalling  dangers  of  an  untried  climate  and  a 
eavage  foe,  they  left  behind  them  but  few  equal,  and  none  superior  to 
them,  in  aU  that  commands  admiration  and  esteem.  The  cavaliers  of 
the  south  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  north  were  alike  celebrated  and 
worthy  of  celebration,  each  in  their  own  way.  The  Brewsters,  and 
Bradfords,  and  Standishes,  and  their  comrades,  had  been  long  dis- 
tinguished among  the  pious  and  enlightened  ;  and  Smith  and  Raleigh 
were  the  glory  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  provision  of  nature  but  rarely  de- 
parted firom,  that  children  inherit  the  qualities  of  their  parents.    This 
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is  as  true  of  mental  as  of  corporeal  qualities.  What  tben  could  fanen 
on  the  descendants  of  such  a  race  the  curse  of  degeneracy  t  Tbe 
mode  in  which  they  were  reared,  under  a  necessity  to  contend  with 
difficulties,  and  be  forever  on  the  alert,  was  calculated  for  the  foil  derdop- 
ment  of  all  their  faculties,  and  to  improve  rather  than  fteterioratethon; 
and  in  many  well  known  instances  it  did  improve  them.  Let  tbe  hiitoif 
of  the  time  be  consulted,  and  it  will  testify  conclusively  to  all  these  truthi. 
During  the  greatest  put  of  the  first  century  after  the  commencenicoL 
of  the  colonies,  the  emigrants  from  the  mother  country  belonged  to  tbe 
most  enterprising,  bold,  and  efficient  class  of  her  pofmlation.  None 
others  were  calculated  for  the  experiment  of  emigration,  and  residence 
in  the  New  World,  or  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  it.  But  that  sodi 
ancestors,  in  a  healthy  region,  where  the  means  of  suetenance  ven 
ample,  where  strict  temperance  was  the  settled  usage,  and  fall  ezereitt 
of  body  and  mind  was  common  to  all,  should  give  birth  to  a  race  of 
degenerates,  could  never  happen,  except  through  a  change  in  the  Itwt 
of  nature.  We  assert  that  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  has  never  c^ 
Gurred ;  and  we  challenge  our  slanderers  to  show  the  contrary.  Notb^ 
ing  but  ignorance  of  nature,  or  inattention  U>  her  economy,  eoold 
have  led  them  to  the  adoption  of  a  belief  so  preposterous.  Their 
charge  of  degeneracy  against  us,  therefore,  is  as  little  creditable  to 
their  phik)eophy  as  their  civility. 

But  let  us  descend  from  principle  to  fact ;  fiom  abstract  reasoning  to 
observation  and  history,  and  there  we  shall  find  our  theory  confiiw. 
The  highest  encomium  that  can  be  passed  on  the  intellect  of  a  people  ii 
to  say  of  it,  that  it  alwi^s  directs  its  possessors  to  the  fittest  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  suggests  the  means  best  calculated  for  their  attaimnent 
And  this,  to  say  Sie  least,  is  as  true  of  American  intellect,  as  it  is  of  the 
English.  Were  we  to  pronounce  it  much  more  so,  the  firightful  ^P^ 
ole  of  want  and  misery,  and  we  may  add  of  crime,  which  GreatpBritiin 
now  presents,  contrasted  with  our  unexampled  proqierity,  and  compara- 
tive virtue,  would  confirm  our  assertion.  For  the  distresses  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  individuals  arise  fipom  the  want  or  misapplication  of  nin^- 
National  wisdom  has  never  yet  led  to  naticmal  calamity;  nor  can 
such  an  event  occur,  while  cause  and  effect  retain  their  relation.  Ab 
soon  shall  the  stream  run  upward,  or  the  lighter  medium  descend 
through  the  heavier.  But  Britain,  we  aay  is  miserable,  and  the  United 
States  abundantly  happy.  This  is  a  comment  alike  significant  and  in- 
structive  on  her  intellect  and  mode  of  employing  it,  as  well  ason  oiir& 
While  we  are  enjoying  the  choicest  firuits  of  talent  and  wisdom,  and 
she  draining  the  bitter  cup  of  error  and  folly,  it  would  be  beoomtng  in 
her,  at  least,  should  she  even  refijse  to  applaud  us,  to  cease  fiom  de- 
faming us. 

Shidl  we  be  told,  that  the  monarchical  govwnment  and  Mm^odtl 
institutions  of  Great-Bntain  act  as  fetters  on  hm  intellect,  and  preT«i^ 
her  firom  employing  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  jod^ 
ment  t  and  that  W  calamities  arise  hem  that  source,  and  not  from 
any  intellectual  deficiency?  We  r^ly,  that,  until  1775,  Americatf 
were  subject  to  the  same  government,  whidi  proclaimed  its  ^^^ 
manifested  a  disposition  to  *<  bind  them  in  au  cases -whatsoevw /*7 
laws  and  resolutions  which  they  had  no  agency  in  framing.  Bat  their 
dear  perception  of  right  and  fitness  told  them  that  it  was  an  eril  »i^ 
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to    be  bcmie  by  men  professing  to  be  free ;  tbeir  manly  spirit  and  Koto 
or  justice  prompted  them  to  throw  it  off,  and  their  genius  and  valor 
orowned  their  glorious  effort  with  success.     If  Britons  are  equally  gift- 
ed in  all  that  belongs  to  enlightened  freemen,  why  do  they  groan  on, 
and  submit  to  their  chains  t   Why  do  they  not,  like  Americans,  break 
them  asunder,  and  establish  a  wiser  system  of  gOTemment,  act  in  all 
tilings  agreeably  to  reason,  and  enjoy  their  reward  ?    Wherefore,  we 
say,  do  they  thus  submit  to  calamities,  which  wisdom,  enterprise,  and 
valor  might  so  easily  remedy?    Under  such  circumstances  why  do 
tliey  content  themselves  with  empty  complaints  ?   The  answer  is  plain. 
T'hey  want  the  high  qualities  of  the  sages  and  heroes  who  achieved 
OUT  revolution.     And  it  is  the  decree  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so. 
Perfect  freedom  of  action  strengthens  and  improves  every  faculty  of 
man,  mental  as  well  as  corporeal.     But  freedom  ef  every  kind  is  in 
greater  perfection  in  the  United  States,  than  in  Great-Britain,  or  any 
other  country.   Its  effects  are  seen,  therefore,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
'vrlK^e  man.     Hence,  instead  at  being  deteriorated,  the  intellect  of 
America  is  strengthened  and  ameliorated.  We  hazard  nothing  in  assert- 
ing, that  the  Americans  surpass  the  British  in  all  things  on  which  they 
have  bestowed  an  equal  share  of  attention  and  labor.     If  their  litera- 
ture is  inferior,  it  is  because  it  has  been  much  less  cultivated  as  a  pur- 
suit.    Respecting  other  matters  in  which  they  are  inferior  the  same  is 
true.     For  we  repeat,  and  challenge  refutation,  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  freer  the  people,  the  higher  and  more  efficient  is  their 
intellectual  character.     The  late  glorious  struggle  in  Paris  proves  this. 
Frenchmen  enjoyed  more  freedom  in  1830,  than  they  did  in  1790. 
Hence  their  efforts  were  of  a  higher  and  nobler  order. 

It  is  uttering  but  a  truism  to  observe,  that,  at  different  periods  of 
their  existence  and  progress,  from  a  weak  and  humble  to  a  powerfbl 
and  exalted  standing,  nations  must  engage  in  different  pursuits  ;  and 
acoording  as  their  pursuits  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  them  are 
well  selected  and  applied,  will  their  success  be  certain  and  their  condi- 
tion prosperous.  And,  as  already  intimated,  the  fortunate  issue  of 
their  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  public  good  and  individual  happi- 
ness, amounts  to  the  highest  and  fairest  commendation  that  the  wis- 
dom and  talent  which  directed  them  can  receive.  Let  Americans  be 
judged  of  by  this  rule,  and  never  has  the  inteUect  of  any  people  ap- 
peared to  such  advantage.  For  never  has  any  other  advanced  with 
half  as  much  rapidity  and  steadiness,  or  in  a  career  of  such  brilliancy, 
to  greatness  and  glory. 

We,  like  other  nations,  have  had  our  heroic  age,  during  which  the 
'business  of  man  was  to  encounter  peril  and  hardship,  and  to  perform 
daring  and  wondrous  deeds  ;  and  our  ancestors,  who  were  reai  men, 
composed  of  bone,  and  brain,  and  muscle,  'and  nerves  that  could  feel 
every  thing  but  fear,  acquitted  themselves  in  it  with  a  boldness  and 
chivalry  never  surpassed  by  Jcnigkis  of  jficticn.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween our  heroic  age  and  that  of  most  other  nations  was  infinite. 
Theirs  was  fabulous,  ours  real.  While  their  poetic  knights  and 
champions  met  and  overthrew  imaginary  monsters  and  giants  of  fable, 
oar  positive  ones  fought  and  vanquished  wild  beasts  and  savages  no  less 
formidable,  made  up  of  true  flesh  and  blood.  And  while  the  clang  of 
their  battles  existed  only  in  the  songs  of  bards  and  the  lays  of  min- 
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streis,  ours  had  a  dismal  reality  in  the  stuimiiig  cr«^  o€  iht  nik  tb 
twang  of  the  bow,  the  whizzing  of  the  hatchet  as  it  hmtled  tinvr^a^ 
air,  the  deafening  war-whoop,  and  the  groans  of  the  d  jing.  The  k^ 
combat  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  with  all  the  glaxe  of  fmp 
around  it,  may  be  pronounced  inferior,  in  daring  and  chivalry,  ^czi 
conflicts  that  have  actually  occurred  in  the  American  fiirest.  TkF« 
exploits,  moreover,  of  Boone  are  almost  comparable  to  the  fioit. 
ones  of  Hercules.  In  fine,  were  all  the  darings,  deeds,  and  sifea.. 
of  our  ancestors  and  frontier  men  recorded  in  simple  narralifie,  nt 
would  constitute  a  work  surpassing  in  wonders  any  ronianoe  thu  ^- 
has  formed.  But  these  were  the  product  of  American  mind,  wcqt-i 
to  the  period  in  which  they  occurred.  The  same  "*inda  whieac- 
rected  them  were  competent,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  top 
vide  for  any  other  emergency. 

When  we  were  colonists,  we  acted,  as  related  both  to  ooTBelTes  ix 
the  mother  country,. in  a  manner  strictly  becoming  our  conditioD :  ba 
we  looked  ahead  and  prepared  for  independence.  While  adiiefw 
that  blessing,  the  fitness  of  our  measures  is  proved  by  the  iasoe.  md 
excited  at  the  time,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  inteJiigeoce  mi 
talent,  ek)quence  and  firmness,  to  which  may  be  added  public  Tum 
and  personal  rectitude,  no  body  of  men  ever  surpassed  the  Araenca 
Congress  of  1776.  We  know  of  none  that  ever  equalled  it.  In  ^ 
whole  parliamentary  career,  extending  through  several  centuries  of » 
brightest  era,  Great-Britain  presents  nothing  comparable  to  it  Sk 
has  had,  at  diifferent  times,  her  great  and  gSid  men ;  but  such  a  cob- 
stellation  as  ours,  just  referred  to,  she  never  had.  For  proof  of  ihta 
superiority,  we  refer  to  their  acts. 

Of  the  governments  subsequently  established,  to  secure  what  had 
been  gained  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we  might  speak  in  terms  d 
equal  commendation.     They  were  monuments  of  wisdom  to  instract 
the  world,  not  excepting  Great-Britain  herself,  in  what  it  did  not  koor 
before.     The  truth  of  this  also  is  proved  by  the  result.    The  world  is 
both  instructed  and  improved  by  them.      Had  not  our  governments 
been  surpassingly  wise  and  well  administered,  our  prosperity  under 
them  could  not  have  been  so  great.    In  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  then,  the  American  mind  has  always  shown  itself  equal  to  the 
emergency.     In  no  instance,  however  intricate  and  arduous,  hash 
been  found  wanting.     It  comprehended  every  thing,  dared  every  thing, 
and  vanquished  every  difficulty.     Our  calumniators  themselves,  wbes 
pressed  on  the  subject,  will  not  deny  this,  because  history  has  recorded 
it,  and  many  well  known  facts  sustain  it.     They  will  not  even  deny  that 
as  often  as  our  diplomatists  have  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  Great- 
Britain,  on  national  affairs,  they  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  proved 
themselves  the  ablest  and  roost  successful  negotiators.    Some  of  the 
British  presses  have  even  murmured  at  this,  and  charged  their  own 
ministers  with  incompetency ;  yet,  in  perhaps  their  next  paper,  thej 
have  charged  the  Americans  with  a  similar  defect.     Such  is  the  con- 
sistency of  men,  when  engaged  in  defending  what  their  own  obeerra- 
tion  proclaims  erroneous  1 

Nor,  as  relates  to  trade,  commerce,  and  the  general  business  of  life, 
can  less  be  said  of  us.  In  these  particulars  no  people  have  ever  sor- 
passed  the  Americans  in  intelligence,  enterprise  and  skill.    To  this 
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the  whole  aspect  of  our  country,  our  numerous  seaports,  and  almost 
every  noted  mart  on  earth  bear  witness.  Indeed  our  adroitness  in 
these  respects  is  proTerbial.  Nor,  in  several  branches  of  elegant  and 
costly  manufactures,  are  we  any  where  surpassed ;  and  if  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  to  the  same  extent  in  others,  it  is  because  we  have 
not  labored  in  them  ;  the  reason  of  which  again  is,  that  they  do  not 
suit  our  present  condition,  and  would  not  furnish  a  profitable  employ- 
ment. Change  our  condition,  and  render  them  suitable  and  profitable, 
and  we  shall  soon  become  masters  in  them.  Conclusive  evidence  of 
the  clearness  and  sagacity  of  the  American  intellect  is,  that  it  does  not 
vraste  time  in  unfitting  pursuits.  It  has  a  keen  perception  of  aptitude, 
and  attempts  nothing  in  violation  of  it.  To  act  otherwise  would  be  a 
mark  of  weakness  or  want  of  reflection.  Had  British  tourists  the  good 
sense  to  know  this,  they  would  not  look,  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior  of 
America,  for  the  customs,  manners,  elegancies,  and  luxuries,  that  are 
found  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  London,  but  which  were  not 
even  there  a  century  ago.  Nor,  had  they  good  breeding,  would  they 
rail  at  the  country  in  consequence  of  their  disappointment  when 
searching  for  them.  Things  are  as  well  suited  to  their  condition  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  in  England  or  any  other  part  of  Europe : 
and  as  condition  shall  change,  all  related  circumstances  will  change 
with  it.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  is  the  guaranty  of  this.  A 
more  strictly  practical  people  never  existed. 

The  American  intellect,  then,  possessing  great  compass,  strength, 
and  flexibility,  united  to  a  clear  perception  of  fitness,  is  equal  to  any 
exigency  in  human  affairs,  and  can  adapt  its  pursuits  to  every  change 
that  may  occur,  and  its  measures  to  every  new  demand  that  may  be 
made  on  it.  This  is  attested  by  the  great  improvements  it  has  made  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  that  is  called  for  in  the  country,  and  by 
which  an  honorable  independence  can  be  gained.  Our  position  to  this 
effect  might  be  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  elevated  condition  of 
the  liberal  professions  among  us,  and  the  multitude  of  inventions  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Knowledge  on  these  subjects,  being  needed  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  can  be  rendered  profitable  to  its  possessors,  by 
an  immediate  application  of  it  to  practical  purposes.  It  is  therefore 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  rapidly  attained.  And  the  same  will  be  true 
of  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  called  for, 
under  the  certainty  of  a  suitable  reward.  No  matter  whether  it  belongs 
to  science,  arts,  or  letters  ;  let  a  market  for  it  be  opened,  and  American 
genius  will  soon  supply  it. 

As  already  intimated,  but  little  has  been  hitherto  done  by  the  public 
to  encourage  American  literature.  It  has  been  even  discountenanced, 
by  an  unreasonable  preference  of  that  firom  abroad.  We  call  the 
preference  unreascmable,  because  the  foreign  articles  preferred  have 
been  often  inferior  to  the  domestic  ones  that  were  undervalued.  The 
consequence  has  been  what  every  one  who  reflected  on  the  subject 
anticipated.  Polite  literature  has  been  comparatively  but  little  cul- 
tivated among  us,  except  as  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  amusement. 
We  have  had  but  few  writers  by  profession,  because  neither  honor  nor 
riches  awaited  the  pursuit.  Our  mechanics  became  wealthy  by  labor- 
ing in  their  vocations,  while  our  scholars  might  have  starved  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  their  pens.    The  reason  is  obvious. 
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There  was  a  great  demand  br  the  impleiiienta  of  agricoltore  and  sooe 
of  the  arts,  but  a  very  limited  one  for  poetry,  or  any  other  kind  of  fbe 
writing.  The  former  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  society,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  out  of  time.  Necessaries  and  c<Hnforts,  not  liumries  or  mere 
delicacies,  were  first  to  be  provided.  But  polite  literature  b  a  Uaaq 
and  will  not  therefore  be  encouraged,  because  it  cannot  be  iDdnlfcd 
in,  except  as  a  concomitant  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Daring  this  conii- 
tion  of  things,  but  few  literary  productions  appeared  ;  and  even  tbos 
that  did  appear  were  not  of  the  highest  cnrder,  or  in  the  most  finished 
style,  because  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  elaborated;  and  to 
become  a  good  writer  is  the  work  of  years,  under  cloee  industry,  and 
the  strictest  attention  to  style  and  manner.  Such  was  the  diaheait- 
ening  state  of  things.  Yet  it  has  already  appeared,  that,  notwithstud- 
ing  its  power  to  blight  and  wither,  it  did  not  render  American  gemm 
unproductive.  Beneath  gloom  and  winter,  as  heretofore  stated,  the 
blossoms  opened,  and  the  fruit  became  mature  and  excellent,  far  bejood 
what  there  was  ground  to  expect.  Such  was  the  vigor  of  the  boH  from 
which  they  sprung. 

But  of  late,  the  sentiments  of  society  have  changed,  public  tasle  and 
judgement  are  improved,  and  a  new  era  is  evidently  opening  on  Apen- 
can  literature.  Foreign  productions  are  not,  as  imnerly,  almost  indis- 
criminately approved,  nor  those  of  our  own  writers  rejected,  meielj  (w- 
cause  they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  distant  hemisphere.  Readers  exuo- 
ine  and  reflect  before  they  feel  themselves  authorized  to  decide.  7%er 
decision,  therefore,  is  founded  on  principle,  and  is  usually  correct  As 
the  consequence  of  this  change  in  public  feeling,  American  works  are 
sought  for  and  purchased,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  fornier  yeus- 

Liet  this  state  of  things  continue ;  or  rather  let  it  improve  in  the  re- 
quisite degree ;  let  fine  specimens  of  American  composition  be  rewud- 
ed  with  honor  and  profit,  and  they  will  soon  be  abundantly  produced. 
Let  proQipt  and  liberal  purchasers  be  foimd,  and  the  market,  as  in 
other  cases,  will  be  well   supplied.      The  Souvenirs,    Tokens,  and 
novels  of  the  day,  with  many  other  production^  of  taste  give  prow 
of  this.     We  do  not  say  that  Byrons,  and  Sir  Walters,  and  Moons 
will  immediately  spring  up  among  us.    Authors  of  that  class  appeir 
but  seldom.      But  we  do  say  that  we  shall  soon  have  writers  eqaal 
to  any  Europe  contuns,  except,  perhaps,  such  prodigies  as  we  hare 
named ;  and  in  time  we  shall  equal   them.      The  same  genins  thai 
gave  renown  to  our  fathers,  through  all  the  eventfiil  periods  ofo^ 
history,  is  still  the  cherished  inheritance  of  their  descendants.  And 
it  is  susceptible  of  any  direction,  and  capable  of  any  exertion,  that 
may  be  cdled  for  by  the  cmidition  and  wants  of  the  commnnity.   » 
is  fully  competent  to  gratify  the  taste,  and  answer  to  the  varying  desires 
of  the  times.     Let  it  he  turned  to  letters,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  e^ 
ergy  that  have  always  marked  it,  and  it  will  kindle  up,  in  '^'^^^'^^m 
more  enduring  form,  the  glories  it  shed  around  it  on  the  battle-field 
and  on  canvass,  as  well  as  in  the  forum,  the  cabinet,  and  the  haUs  ot 
legislation.     The  literature  of  America  will  then  vie  with  her  other 
productions ;  and  Englishmen,  abstaining  from  fiirther  calumni^i  ^ 
blush  for  those  they  have  already  so  culpably  invented  and  propagited. 
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VOICE    OF   A   BROOK. 

Oh  !  come  to  me  here  in  this  lilent  glen. 

Far  awar,  away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 

Where  tne  wild  flower  blooms  with  beautiful  hue, 

And  unfolds  its  leaves  to  the  silver  dew, 

Where  the  robin  at  mom  and  evening  sings, 

And  sports  on  mv  bank  with  his  glossv  wings, 

Where  the  swallows  fly  low  and  gently  skim. 

Dimpling  my  cheek,  tiu  the  day  is  dim. 

And  the  moon  walks  up  to  her  throne  of  light. 

Mid  stars,  bright  gems,  on  the  brow  of  night. 

Oh !  come  at  mom,  when  the  blossoming  trees 
Receive  the  first  light  and  the  virgin  breese, 
And  their  boughs,  oending  low,  reveal  the  blue 
With  sparkles  of  gold,  as  the  sun  gleams  through. 
When  rosy  and  pure  is  the  sky  above. 
And  the  light  torn  feather  doth  scarcely  move 
From  the  branch,  where  the  goldfinch  trims  his  breast, 
And  calls  to  his  mato  from  her  han^ng  nest, 
Where  the  jellow-bird  sings  from  his  willow  tree 
And  the  oriole  flashes  so  goldenly. 
Oh !  come  ! — oh !  come !  I  will  lead  thee  away, 
Where  fiur  with  their  baskets  the  anglers  stray. 
And  bend  o'er  my  banks  for  the  wily  trout. 
As,  scared  from  the  brink,  he  is  darting  about, 
Or  with  speckled  skin  on  the  grass  is  seen 
To  pant  for  his  home  in  my  waters  green. 
Oh !  come  to  me  now,  ere  the  hum  of  men 
Hath  broke  on  the  ear  of  this  peaceful  glen. 

Oh !  come  to  me  here  in  the  burning  noon, 
I  will  sing  thee  a  sweet  and  soothin^^  tune, 
When  the  air  abroad  is  quivering  quick, 
When  the  puke  beats  fast  and  the  heart  is  sick, 
And  the  weary  frame,  in  the  heat  of  day. 
Would  inhale  new  life  in  the  shade,  away. 
Here's  a  grassy  seat !  oh !  come  with  a  book, 
Or  bring  thee  a  reed  with  a  baited  hook, 
Or  the  sweet  summer  wind,  if  thou  choose  to  sleep. 
Like  a  spirit  of  love,  to  thy  cheek  shall  creep, 
While  the  leaves  of  many  a  branching  tree 
Will  shield  thee  from  heat,  refreshingly. 
The  elm,  with  its  lofty  and  waving  arms. 
The  white  leaning  birch,  with  its  leaf^  cDarms, 
The  graceful  maple,  witn  feathery  skm, 
Here  weave  a  cool  bower,  and  woo  thee  within. 
And  their  boughs  that  above  spread  their  arms  of  green, 
Are  mirrored  below  in  my  sparkling  jheen. 
Oh !  come  to  me  now !  there's  song  in  the  trees, 
To  ffladden  thy  heart,  and  thine  ear  to  please. 

On !  come  to  me  here,  when  the  moonlight  gleams 
O'er  valley  and  lull,  and  o'er  dancing  streams, 
When  the  stars  mount  up  with  a  fervent  glow. 
And  firesh  is  the  moon-shmy  air  below. 
When  the  robin  hath  sung  his  evening  song, 
And  my  waters  in  music  dance  along, 
And  glance  on  thine  eye  their  swimming  light. 
Now  dim  and  pale,  now  glowingly  bright. 
Oh  !  come  to  me  then !  I  will  breathe  m  thine  ear 
A  strain  that  thy  soul  shall  delight  to  hear. 
That  shall  teach  thee  to  Heaven  a  hymn  to  raise. 
And  open  thy  lips  in  eloquent  praise.  J.  H.  W. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    PAPERS    OF   AN    IDL£R« 
NO.    II. 
THOUGHTS  ON  POLITENESS. 

The  common  notion  about  politeness  is,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
body  and  not  of  the  mind,  and  that  he  is  a  polite  man  who  makes  cer- 
tain motions  in  a  graceful  manner  and  at  proper  times  and  places.  We 
expect  the  dancing  master  to  teach  our  children  "  manners"  as  well  as 
the  art  of  cutting  awkward  capers  to  music,  and  we  pay  him  on  the  same 
compound  principle,  by  which  the  sage  McGrawler  was  compensated, 
for  his  instructions  to  Paul  Clifibrd, — **  two  bobs  for  the  Latin,  and  a 
sice  for  the  vartue."  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  degrade  politeness  by 
making  it  any  thing  less  than  a  cardinal  virtue.  The  happiness  of  life 
is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  things  and  not  of  startling 
events  and  great  emotions ;  and  he  who  daily  and  hourly  difiuses  pleas* 
ure  around  him  by  kind  offices,  frank  salutations  and  cheerful  loc^, 
deserves  as  well  of  his  species,  as  he,  who,  neglecting  or  despising  all 
these,  makes  up  for  it  by  occasional  acts  of  generosity,  justice  or  be- 
nevolence. Besides,  the  opportunity  of  doing  great  things,  but  rarely 
occurs,  while  a  man  has  some  dozens  of  chances,  every  day  of  his  life, 
to  show  whether  he  be  polite  or  not.  The  value  of  a  thing,  too,  is  great 
in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  and  true  politeness  is  a  very  rare  thing,  gen- 
tle reader,  stare  though  you  may.  I  have  seen  many  graceful  men, 
many  agreeable,  many  who  were  even  fascinating,  but  very  few  who 
were  polite,  as  the  word  is  defined  in  my  dictionary.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  certain  things,  sometimes  the  quality  extends  to  a 
certain  point,  afler  which  you  enter  into  that  "  kingdom  of  me,"  spoken 
of  in  one  of  Dryden's  plays,  and  a  large  kingdom  it  is  too.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  fault  of  omission  and  sometimes  of  commission ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  quality  is  about  as  rare  as  greatness,  and,  indeed,  they 
have  many  ingredients  in  common.  A  truly  polite  man  must,  in  the 
first  place,  have  the  gifl  of  good  sense,  for  without  that  foundation,  it 
^  is  idle  to  think  of  rearing  any,  even  the  smallest  superstructure.  He 
must  know  when  to  violate  that  code  of  conventional  forms,  which  com- 
mon consent  has  established,  and  when  not  to  ;  for  it  is  equally  a  mark 
of  weakness  to  be  a  slave  to  these  forms  or  to  despise  them.  He  must 
have  penetration  and  tact  enough  to  adapt  his  conversation  and  manner 
to  circumstances  and  individuals ;  for  that  which  is  politeness  in  the 
drawing-room,  may  be  downright  rudeness  in  the  bar-room  or  the  stage- 
coach, as  well  as  the  converse.  Above  all,  he  must  have  that  enlarged 
and  catholic  spirit  of  humility,  which  is  the  child  of  self-knowledge, 
and  the  parent  of  benevolence,  (indeed,  politeness  itself  is  merely  be- 
nevolence, seen  through  the  little  end  of  a  spy-glass^  which,  not  con- 
tent with  bowing  low  to  this  rich  man  or  that  fine  lady,  respects  the 
rights  and  does  justice  to  the  claimd  of  every  member  of  the  great  hu- 
man family.  As  for  the  fastidious  and  exclusive  persons,  who  look 
down  npon  a  man  created  and  upheld  by  the  same  power  as  themselves 
and  heir  to  the  same  immortal  destinies,  because  he  does  not  dress  in 
a  particular  style  or  visit  in  certain  houses,  they  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    If  they  are  too  weak  to  perceive  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  their 
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own  conduct,  they  have  not  capacity  enough  to  master  the  alphabet  of 
good  manners.  If  angelic  natures  be  susceptible  of  ludicrous  emo- 
tions, we  know  of  nothmg  more  likely  to  call  them  forth,  than  the  sight 
of  an  insect  inhabitant  of  this  great  ant-hill,  assuming  airs  of  superi- 
ority over  his  brother  emmet,  because  he4ias  a  few  more  grains  of  bar- 
ley in  his  granary,  or  some  other  equally  cogent  reason. 

Of  the  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  whiskered  and  unwhiskered,  that 
may  be  seen  in  Washington-street,  any  sunshiny  day,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  think  himself  a  polite  man,  and  who  would  not  very  much 
resent  any  insinuation  to  the  contrary.  Their  opinion  is  grounded  on 
reasons  something  like  the  following.  When  they  go  to  a  party,  they 
make  a  low  bow  to  the  mistress  of  £e  house,  and  then  look  round  afler 
somebody  that  is  young  and  pretty  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to. 
At  a  ball,  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  entertain  their  partner,  unless  the 
fates  have  given  them  to  some  one  who  is  ugly  and  awkward,  and  they 
will  listen  to  her  remarks  with  their  most  bland  expression.  If  they 
are  invited  to  a  dinner-party,  they  go  in  their  best  coats,  praise  their 
entertainer's  wine,  and  tell  the  lady  they  hope  her  children  are  all  well. 
If  they  tread  on  the  toes  of  a  well  dressed  person,  they  will  beg  his  par- 
don. They  never  spit  on  a  carpet,  and  in  walking  with  a  lady  they 
always  give  her  the  inside ;  and,  if  the  practice  be  allowable,  they  offer 
her  their  arm.  So  far,  very  good ;  but  I  must  always  see  a  man  in 
certain  situations,  before  I  decide  whether  he  be  polite  or  no.  I  should 
like  to  see  how  he  would  act,  if  placed  at  dinner  between  an  ancient 
maiden  lady  and  a  country  clergyman  with  a  small  salary  and  a  rusty 
coat,  and  vrith  some  distinguished  person  opposite  to  him.  I  want  to 
sse  him  on  a  hot  and  dusty  day,  sitting  on  the  back  seat  of  a  stage- 
coach, when  the  driver  takes  in  some  poor  lone  woman,  with  may-be  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  tells  the  gentlemen  that  one  of  them  must  ride 
outside  and  make  room  for  her.  I  want  to  be  near  him  when  his 
washerwoman  makes  some  very  good  excuse  to  him  for  not  bringing 
home  his  clothes  at  the  usual  time,  or  not  doing  up  an  article  in  exactr 
ly  the  style  he  wished.  I  want  to  hear  the  tone  and  emphasis  with 
which  he  gives  orders  to  servants  in  steamboats  and  taverns.  I  mark 
his  conduct,  when  he  is  walking  with  an  umbrella  on  a  rainy  day,  and 
overtakes  an  old  man,  or  an  invalid,  or  a  decent  looking  woman,  who 
are  exposed  without  protection,  to  the  violence  of  the  storm.  If  he  be 
in  company  with  those  whom  he  thinks  his  inferiors,  I  listen  to  hear  if 
his  conversation  be  entirely  about  himself.  If  some  of  the  number  be 
very  distinguished,  and  some  quite  unknown,  I  observe  whether  he 
acts  as  if  he  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  these  last. 
These  are  a  few  and  but  a  few,  of  the  tests  by  which  I  try  a  man,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  very  few  who  can  stand  them  all.  There 
is  many  a  one  who  passes  in  the  world  for  a  very  well-bred  man,  be- 
cause he  knows  when  to  bow  and  smile,  that  is  down  in  my  tablets  for 
a  selfish,  vulgar,  unpolite  monster,  that  loves  the  parings  of  his  own 
nails  better  than  his  neighbor's  whole  body.  Put  any  man  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  is  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  comfort 
and  ease,  without  any  equivalent  in  return,  and  you  will  learn  the  di^ 
ference  between  true  politeness,  that  sterling  ore  of  the  heart,  and  the 
counterfeit  imitation  of  it  which  passes  current  in  drawing-rooms. 
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Any  man  most  be  an  idiot  not  to  be  polite  in  societj,  so  called,  for 
how  else  would  he  get  his  oysters  and  Champagne? 

Politeness  is  a  national  as  well  as  an  individual  characteristic,  and 
it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation  to  inquire  what  d^ree  of 
cultivation  and  refinement  is  most  favorable  to  it,  for  the  extremes  both 
of  civilization  and  savageness  do  not  seem  to  be  prc^itiooa.  I  un 
inclined  to  think  the  Greeks  were  a  more  polite  people  than  any  of 
modem  times,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  advantage  we 
have  in  the  greater  respect  which  women  now  both  deserve  and  re- 
ceive, and  the  favorable  influence  exerted  upon  our  manners  in  ooiue- 
qoence.  There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  the  req>ect  tbej 
paid  to  old  age.  If  I  were  inclined  to  display  a  little  learning,  I  might 
ilhistrate  my  position,  by  examples  drawn  firom  their  history  ;  but  there 
are  many  that  every  scbool*boy  is  familiar  with»  and  they  need  not  be 
repeated  here  for  the  ten  thousandth  time.  The  Jews  were  a  polite 
people,  and  the  Old  Testament  (with  reverence  I  say  it)  contains  many 
striking  instances  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  aU  the  graces  and  embellishments  of  life  may  be 
learned  firom  them,  as  well  as  its  most  solemn  duties  and  highest  obli- 
gatnns,  and  that  they  contain  every  thing  requisite  to  form  a  perfect 
man.  How  delicate  and  feeling  is  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  at  his  first 
meeting  with  Rachel,  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  how  unlike  what 
would  be  expected  in  our  refined  times.  The  selMenial  of  David, 
recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Ohrcnides,  in 
refiising  to  drink  of  the  water  which  his  '*  three  mightiest"  c^itains 
had  procured  with  the  peril  of  their  lives,  ia  an  instance  of  politeness 
sublimed  into  magnanimity.  And,  to  mention  but  one  example  more, 
how  beautiful  and  touching  is  the  behavior  of  the  three  fi-iends  of  Job, 
who  "  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground,  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that  his  grief 
was  very  great." 

We  call  ourselves  a  poKte  peo^rfe,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  per- 
haps we  are  so.  It  is  allowed,  I  believe,  that  Americans,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  remarkably  attentive  to  women,  though  Capt  Hall 
thinks  otherwise.  Still  we  commit  some  ofilences  against  good  breed- 
ing. We  have  a  bad  trick  of  staring  at  strangers,  as  any  one  must 
have  noticed,  who  has  been  in  a  country  church  when  any  one  entered. 
And  then  we  ask  a  great  many  idle  and  not  a  few  impertinent  ques- 
tions. The  habit  we  have  of  cutting  and  defacing  every  fixture  that  is 
penetrable  to  steel,  is  so  universal  imd  so  abominable,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  scourged  out  of  us  by  a  pestilence  or  a  famine.  The  manners, 
too,  of  our  common  people  towards  each  other,  are  marked  by  great 
roughness  and  an  entire  inattention  to  all  the  little  courtesies  of  life. 
Perhaps  we  owe  this  to  bur  English  descent ;  for  John  Bull  thinks  that 
if  a  man  is  polite  to  him,  he  has  a  design  upon  his  parse. 

There  are  a  great  many  little  offences  committed  against  good  man- 
ners, which  people  are  hardly  aware  of  at  tlw  time.  It  is  not  polite, 
for  instance,  to  tease  a  person  to  do  what  he  has  once  declined,  and  it 
is  equally  impolite  to  refoee  a  request  or  an  invitati^Mi  in  order  to  be 
urged,  and  accept  afterwards.  Comply  at  <mce ;  if  your  friend  be 
smcere,  you  will  gratify  him ;  if  not,  you  will  punish  him,  as  be  de- 
serves  to  be.     It  is  not  polite,  when  asked  what  part  of  a  diah  von  wifl 
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have,  to  say  **  any  part,  it  is  qaiteindiflerenttome ;"  It  is  hard  enough 
to  carre  for  one's  friends,  without  choosing  for  them.  It  is  not  polite 
to  entertain  our  visiters  with  our  own  family  history,  and  the  events  of 
oar  own  houselK^d.  It  is  not  polite  for  married  ladies,  to  talk  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen,  of  the  dif^Milty  diey  have  in  procuring  domes- 
tics, and  how  good-for-nothing  they  are  when  they  are  procured.  It  is 
not  polite  to  put  food  upon  the  plate  of  your  guest,  without  asking  his 
leave,  nor  to  press  him  to  eat  more  than  he  wants.  It  is  not  polite  to 
stare  under  ladies'  bonnets,  as  if  you  suspected  they  had  stolen  the  lin- 
ings from  you.  It  is — ^but  let  me  remember  it  is  not  polite  to  be  a 
Ime,  especially  in  print. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  world  has  gained  much  in  politeness 
during  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It  is  all  surplusage  to  the 
Utilitarian  philosophy.  There  is  a  lofly  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  cour- 
tesy that  hangs  over  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  like  a  rose-colored  at- 
mosphere. What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  warriors,  the  cour- 
tiers and  the  statesmen,  the  Sydneys,  the  Ralelghs  and  the  Essexes,  of 
the  court  of  the  Virgin  dueen,  and  the  modem  fine  gentlemen,  the 
disciples  of  Brummel,  and  the  admirers  of  Pelham !  It  reminds  us  of 
the  difference  between  our  rectangular  habits  and  round  black  beavers, 
and  the  silks,  velvets  and  plumes,  in  which  the  gallants  of  those  days 
were  wont  to  ruffle.  What  a  beautiful  and  touching  instance  of  gen- 
uine politeness,  is  that  well  known  anecdote  recorded  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  how  few  of  the  preux  chev- 
aUers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  there,  capable,  I  will  not  say,  of 
imitating  it,  but  even  of  admiring  it  as  it  ought  to  be  admired.  A  sub- 
lime indifference  to  all  sublunary  things,  except  himself,  seems  to  be 
the  dbtinguishing  characteristic  of  the  fine  gentleman,  now-a-days. 
Bnt  perhaps  the  progress  of  society  has  had  the  same  effect  here  as  in 
other  things ;  it  has  made  the  generality  of  men  more  polite,  though  there 
are  not  such  splendid  individual  instances  of  the  quality.  But  to  come 
nearer  home,  our  own  generation  does  not  seem  to  have  the  advantage, 
in  this  respect,  of  that  which  preceded  it.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  old 
school  of  manners,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  I  like  the  minute  atten- 
tions, the  uniform,  though  formal '  courtesy,  and  the  mingled  dignity 
and  benevolence  of  manner  which  characterize  it.  The  fow  specimens 
of  it  that  are  left  among  us,  appear  like  Corinthian  columns,  to  which 
time  has  lent  a  touching  grace,  independent  of  their  intrinsic  beauty. 
They  connect  us  with  an  age,  in  which  far  more  stress  was  laid  upon 
dress  and  manner,  and  all  external  things,  than  now,  to  an  age  of  wigs 
and  knee-buckles,  of  flowered  waistcoats  and  hooped  petticoats,  of  low 
bows  and  stately  courtesies  ;  and  I  shall  be  sorry  when  they  are  all  gone. 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  his  rank,  or  station,  or  talents,  excuse  him 
from  an  attention  to  those  rules  of  good  breeding,  which  cost  nothing 
but  a  little  care,  and  which  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness.  They  are  as  imperative  as  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality, and  there  is  no  one,  however  great  or  high,  that  does  not  owe  to 
society  a  liberal  recompense  for  what  he  receives  from  it.  There  is 
now  and  then  a  man  so  weak  as  to  affect  to  be  rough,  or  forgetful,  or 
absent,  from  a  notion  that  his  deficiencies  in  these  little  things  will  be 
ascribed  to  the  largeness  of  the  objects  with  which  he  is  habitually 
conversant,  and  that  his  mind  will  be  supposed  unable  to  come  down 
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from  the  airy  regions  of  contemplation,  to  such  low  matters.  Bot  such 
a  one  shoold  be  put  into  the  same  stateroom  of  the  great  Ship  of  Fools, 
with  those  who  twisted  their  necks  to  look  like  Alexander,  or  spoke 
thick  to  resemble  Hotspur.  A  man  that  can  do  great  things  and  not 
little  ones,  is  an  imperfect  man ;  and  there  is  no  more  inconsislencj 
between  the  two,  than  there  is  in  a  great  poet's  being  able  to  write  a 
promissory  note,  or  a  great  orator's  having  the  power  to  talk  about  the 
weather. 

I  will  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  good-breeding  should  fc^m  a 
part  of  every  system  of  education.  Not  that  children  should  be  made 
to  barter  their  native  simplicity  for  a  set  of  artificial  airs  and  graces, 
but  that  they  should  be  early  impressed  with  the  deformity  of  selfish- 
ness, and  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  others  as  well  .as  themselves. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  their  intercourse  with  each  other  be  in  a 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  mildness.  He,  who  has  been  reared  in  a  Inrawliiig 
and  ill-mannered  nursery,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ripen  into  a  polite 
man.  The  elder  members  of  a  family  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  in- 
fluence of  their  own  conduct  will  encircle  the  children  like  an  atmo- 
sphere. There  can  be  little  happiness  in  that  household,  in  which  the 
minutest  offices  are  not  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  courtesy  and 
delicate  consideration  for  others.  How  many  marriages  are  made 
wretched  by  a  neglect  of  those  little  mutual  attentions,  so  scrupulously 
paid  in  the  days  of  courtship.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  cords 
of  love,  which  bind  hearts  so  closely  together,  that  neither  Life,  nor 
Death,  nor  Time,  nor  Eternity  can  sever  them,  are  woven  of  threads 
no  bigger  than  a  spider's  web. 


SONNET. 
[From  Uie  Spanish  of  Hernando  de  Henera.] 

IDEAL   BXAUTY. 

Serana  lux,  prewnte  en  quien  eiplxa 

divino  amor,  <me  enciende  y  Janto  enfirena,  etc. 

O  Light  serene !  present  in  him  who  breathes 
That  love  divine,  which  kindles  yet  restrains 
The  high-bom  soul — Uiat  in  its  mort&l  chains 
Heavenward  aspires  for  love's  immortal  wreaths  1 
Rich  golden  locks,  within  whose  clustered  carls 
Celestial  and  eternal  treasures  lie ! 
A  voice  that  breathes  angelic  harmony 
Among  bright  coral  and  unspotted  pearls  ! 
What  marvellous  beauty  !    Of  the  nigh  estate 
Of  immortality,  within  this  light 
Transparent  veil  of  flesh,  a  gUmpse  is  given  ; 
And  in  the  glorious  form,  I  contemplate, 
(Although  its  brightness  blinds  mv  feeble  siffht,) 
The  immortal  still  I  seek,  and  follow  on  to  Heaven  1 
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In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  unparalleled  progress  df  Ohid^ 
I  have  scarcely  hinted  at  the  causes.  These  are  principally  four ;  the 
moral  energy  of  the  population,  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  the  fertility  ol 
the  soil,  and  the  facilities  for  navigation.  The  lastcannot  be  overrated. 
To  no  spot  on  this  planet  has  nature  been  more  lavish  of  her  rivers. 
rPo  describe  them  belongs  to  the  geographer.  But  let  me  ask,  of  what 
avail  would  these  magnificent  gifts  have  been  to  the  West,  without  the 
labors  of  Watt  and  Fulton?  It  is  steamy  which  is  building  and  peopling 
these  cities,  and  urging  the  march  of  empire  westward.  1  have  no 
question  that  before  twenty  years  have  gone  by,  the  majority  of  the  pop* 
nlation  of  the  Union, — if  it  last  so  long, — will  be  found  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line  drawn  through  the  capital  of  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  the 
Empress  of  the  West,  will  then  be  the  geographical  centre,  and  should 
the  seat  of  government  ever  be  moved  westward,  here  will  it,  most 
likely,  be  placed.  Nor  could  its  site  be  better  chosen,  for  never  was  an 
inland  city  more  easy  of  access  from  every  quarter.  And  this  we  owe 
principally  to  Steam.  Pittsburg  has  become  our  immediate  neighbor, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  brought  almost  in  sight.  Steam  has  created 
lor  us  Ports  of  Entry  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Banish  steamboats  from  these  vast  rivers,  and  what  would  become  of 
the  cities  that  line  their  banks  ?  Suppose  steamboats  never  to  have  been 
used,  and  tell  me  if  these  cities  could  by  any  possibility  have  attained 
their  present  magnitude  in  one  century  from  this  time  ?     I  believe  not. 

The  Steam  Engine  is  no  subject  for  Poetry  or  Romance,  but  I  must 
be  cold-hearted  if  I  could  witness  its  achievements  here  without  enthu- 
siasm. Ask  a  citizen  of  the  West,  who  are  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
modern  times,  and  Watt  and  Fulton  occur  to  him  spontaneously ;  the 
one,  for  perfecting  the  Steam  Engine,  the  other  for  applying  it  to  nav- 
igation. It  sprang  forth  all  finished  from  the  hand  of  Watt,  as  Minerva 
came  all  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
America,  the  native  home  of  mighty  rivers,  to  discover  its  most  impor- 
tant function.  Why  do  not  the  people  of  this  valley  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  Fulton,  and  place  it  on  one  of  the  lofliest  hills  that  overlook 
the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  ?  Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  and  de- 
creed divine  honors  to  such  a  man.  And,  on  second  thought,  Fulton 
has  built  his  own  monuments  all  over  our  waters.  The  three  hundred 
steamboats  this  side  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  two  hundred  on  the 
other,  are  so  many  glorious  monuments  of  his  stupendous  benefaction. 
The  first  steamboat,  called  the  New-Orleans,  passed  down  the  Ohio, 
just  twenty  years  ago ;  and  well  might  the  wood-nymphs  retire  in 
affright  from  the  noise  of  its  machinery ;  for  it  was  the  knell  to  their 
dominion  over  these  vast  solitudes.  Now,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
count  as  many  as  fifteen  or  eighteen  boats  at  once  at  the  Cincinnati 
landing.  Some  are  departing  and  others  coming  every  hour,  and  a 
livelier  scene  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  greatest  speed  obtained 
in  Fulton's  life-time,  leaving  wind  and  current  out  of  the  question,  was 
ten  miles  an  hour.  Since  that,  it  has  been  increased  to  nearly  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.     This  would  make  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  a 
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day.  What  a  rate  to  be  moving,  and  that,  too,  with  a  moticm  so  euy, 
so  motionless,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  as  to  invite  rather  than  repel  slumber! 

Nor  is  it  in  propelling  boats  only,  that  steam  is  working  its  »nir»f>Ui« 
here.  I  see  and  hear  it  wherever  I  tarn.  It  moves  our  gristriniDs, 
saw-mills,  paper-mills.  It  labors  in  our  factories,  foundnes,  and  brew- 
eries. A  single  engine  supplies  Cincinnati  with  water  fircmi  the  river, 
which  it  forces  up  into  a  reservoir  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  high 
water  mark ;  while  hundreds  are  fabricated  every  seaacm  to  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations  in  the  lower  country. 

With  such  facts  before  me,  am  I  not  justified  in  pronouncing  the 
invention  of  the  Steam  Engine  to  be  the  most  important  which 
history  has  recorded  ?  If  we  of  this  age  do  not  believe  so,  future  times 
will.  Or  if  they  make  any  exception  it  will  be  in  favor  of  printing,  for 
nothing  else  has  any  pretensions  to  competition  on  the  soore  of  utility. 
Printing  has  been  eloquently  described  as  ''  binding  the  whole  human 
raee  of  uncounted  millions,  into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  wboee 
memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings  of  written  records,  and  retains 
imperishably  the  events  which  have  occurred."  With  equ^  truth  may 
it  be  said  that  the  Steam  Engine  furnishes  for  this  gigantic  rational  be- 
ing an  accomplished,  tractable,  never«tiring,  Herculean  servant,  with 
muscles  of  iron  and  a  soul  of  fire,  to  perform  all  the  labor  and  drudgery, 
which  his  ever  increasing  wants  may  require.  Remember  that  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  this  engine  as  an  exquisite  specimen  of  mechanical 
contrivance,  which  it  preeminently  is ;  but  I  speak  of  it  as  the  instru- 
ment through  which  Steam  is  made  to  act  as  monarch  among  all  the 
prime  moving  forces.  Before  this  invention,  the  principal  moving 
forces  were  Chravitation,  Wind,  and  Animal  JSirenffth.  Compare 
Steam  with  either  of  these,  as  a  prime  mover,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  will  be  found  immeasurably  superior. 

Compare  it  first,  with  Gravitation.  This  can  act  but  in  one  direction ; 
that  acts  in  all  directions.  This  would  suffice,  if  the  course  of  things 
on  earth  were  one  everlasting  downhill ;  that  makes  the  distincticm  be> 
tween  uphill  and  downhill  almost  insignificant.  This  can  carry  a  boat 
tardily  from  Pittsburgh  to  New-Orleans,  but  can  never  bring  it  back ; 
that  scarcely  heeds  the  existence  of  the  current,  equally  despising  its 
help  or  its  obstruction.  On  the  smooth  lake  or  sea.  Gravitation  is  use- 
less ;  but  there  Steam  acts  to  its  utmost  advantage.  Formerly  milb 
could  only  be  placed  by  falls  of  water,  and  then  whole  regions,  like  our 
immense  prairies,  must  have  been  necessarily  without  them ;  but  now 
we  find  them  placed  any  where  and  every  where,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner.  Thus  is  Steam  in  every  view  superior  to 
Gravitation. 

Compare  it  next  with  Wind.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth ; 
obeying  a  higher  power  than  man,  it  is  never  constant  either  in  direc^ 
tion  or  intensity.  Now  it  blows  this  way,  now  that.  To-day  we  have 
a  tempest  approaching  to  a  hurricane,  sweeping  and  devastating  all  be- 
fore it.  Tomorrow  the  whole  atmosphere  rests  in  torpid  stillness,  the 
sails  flag,  and  the  vessel  becomes  a  motionless  mass,  supine  and  slug- 
gish on  the  dead  surface  of  the  waters.  Not  so  with  Steam.  That  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  man,  and  acts  in  the  direction  and  with  the 
intensity  he  chooses.  Amid  storm  and  calm,  against  wind  and  tide 
and  with  them,  the  vessel  urged  by  Steam  pursues  its  way,  unheeding 
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the  elements,  and  seeming  to  exult,  with  a  conscious  pride,  in  its  inde- 
pendent power.  And  the  Toyager  on  the  eastern  waters  shares  this 
exulution,  as  he  darts  swiftly  by  the  fastest  sailing  ships,  when  the 
most  favoring  gales  are  blowing.    Thus  is  Steam  superior  to  Wind. 

And,  lastly,  compare  it  with  Animal  Strength.  This  has  been  the 
most  efficient  among  the  prime  movers,  but  will  be  so  no  longer.  The 
strength  of  all  animals,  rational  or  brute,  has  a  limit  which  can  soon  be 
reached  and  never  passed.  But  to  the  power  of  Steam  no  limit 
has  been  discovered ;  nor  can  there  be  a  limit,  except  that  which  is 
fixed  by  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  materials,  within  and  upon 
which  the  power  is  to  act.  There  are  single  engines  which  work  with 
the  force  of  six  hundred  horses.  With  a  cylmder  only  eighteen  inches 
in  length  and  two  in  diameter,  Perkins  obtained  a  pressure  equal  to 
forty  atmospheres.  Again,  the  most  robust  and  hardy  animals  are  able 
to  work  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time.  The  lash  cannot  quicken 
them  when  their  muscles  are  relaxed.  •  Fatigue  overcomes  them,  and 
they  faint ;  disease  weakens  them,  and  they  are  useless ;  death  overtakes 
them,  and  they  are  gone.  But  Steam  is  liable  to  none  of  these  infirm!* 
ties  or  contingencies.  The  engine  never  faints  nor  tires.  It  can  work 
every  moment  of  every  day  for  numberless  years,  wanting  nothing  but 
occasional  repairs.  Its  metalic  frame  is  above  all  malady,  and,  never 
having  lived,  it  cannot  die.  Lastly,  animals  must  be  fed  fi-om  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  This  makes  their  use  always  expensive,  and  fi-equently 
impracticable.  Besides,  had  the  power  of  Steam  remained  unknown,  a 
period  mnst  have  been  ultimately  reached  in  the  progress  of  society, 
when  the  earth,  with  its  fruitfulness  daily  diminishing,  by  over  use, 
could  not  have  furnished  subsistence  for  all  the  animals  necessary  to 
perform  all  the  labor  required.  But  the  Steam  Engine  never  hungers 
nor  thirsts.  Its  only  wants  are  water  and  fuel.  Water  is  found  every 
where,  and  its  entire  quantity  can  never  be  diminished  by  a  single 
drop.  Were  the  whole  ocean  converted  into  steam,  it  must  of  necessity 
return  again  to  water.  At  the  same  time  it  is  independent  of  the 
earth's  fertility,  and  must  ever  remain  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  all 
the  men  who  may  at  any  distant  period  people  the  globe.  With  fuel,  it 
might  perhaps  be  different,  if  wood  were  the  only  resource.  But  when 
will  the  magazines  of  coal  be  exhausted  ?  Not  till  the  whole  interior  of 
our  planet  is  used  up.     And  *^hus  is  Steam  superior  to  Animal  Strength. 

Having  gone  so  far  with  this  enticing  subject,  allow  me  to  mention 
the  immense  gain  on  the  score  of  humanity.  I  do  not  remember  that 
this  has  ever  been  taken  into  view  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  momentous 
consideration.  Every  living  thing,  whether  rational  or  brute,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  pain.  Constrained  action  of  every  kind  is  always  painful. 
Now  I  will  not  ask  whether  every  humane  person  would  not  rejoice  to 
see  his  fellow  creatures  released  altogether  from  the  drudgery  of  tugging 
at  the  oar,  the  lever,  the  crank,  and  the  anvil,  till  their  muscles  become 
rigid  and  their  limbs  distorted ; — ^provided  that  inert  matter,  which  is 
incapable  of  pain,  could  be  made  to  perform  the  same  labor.  But  are 
the  feelings  of  that  man  to  be  envied,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see 
even  the  brutes  released  from  the  consuming  toil  and  suffering  incident 
to  their  state  of  servitude  and  hardship?  That  they  have  feeling,  their 
writhing  under  the  scourge  too  often  proves.  But  the  engine,  which  is 
so  fast  taking  their  place  in  the  service  of  man,  has  no  feeling.     It  can 
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neither  smart  under  the  lash,  nor  be  galled  by  the  yoke  or  harness.  So 
cruelty,  neglect,  or  exposure  can  occasion  to  it  one  of  those  tortores, 
"  which  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on 
a  beast."  I  repeat  it,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  momentous  considera- 
tion. Who  can  estimate  the  suffering  which  the  Steam  Engine  is  des- 
tined to  save,  through  all  coming  time,  to  man  and  the  inferior  animab! 
Countless  labors  are  to  be  performed,  and,  if  lifeless  machines  did  not 
perform  them,  living  creatures  must.  On  the  score  of  humanity,  then, 
the  gain  is  immeasurable.  Since,  for  all  the  work  performed  by  Steam, 
not  a  nerve  will  ever  smart,  nor  a  twinge  of  pain  be  felt. 

In  giving  this  account  of  what  the  Steam  Engine  has  done   and  is 
doing  for  the  Western  country,  I  have  said  nothing  of  Steam  Carnages 
and  Rail  Roads,  because  as  yet  we  have  none  of  them.     Bat  every 
thing  indicates  that  we  shall  not  long  be  without  them.     Over   these 
vast  tracts  of  level  country,  rail  roads  can  be  constructed  cheaper  than 
any  where  else,  probably,  in  the  world.     Those  immensely  deep  cuts 
and  high  embankments,   which   have  made  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road  so  ruinously  expensive,  would  in  no  case  be  necessary.    And 
the  objection  of  costliness  being  removed,  I  can  think  of  no  other  su^ 
ficiently  weighty  to  withstand  the  demonstrations  which  have  recently 
been  given  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  conveyance.     To  the   velocity  of 
boats,  there  is  an  impassable  limit,  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
medium.     But  to  that  of  rail  road  cars,  there  is  no  necessary  and  abso- 
lute limit.     The  only  measure  of  speed  will  be  the  safety  of  passengers. 
If  they  could  breathe  and  be  safe  under  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  the  engine  would  move  them  at  that  rate.     The  cars  on  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  Rail  Road,  carry  merchandize  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour ;    and,  from  a  statement  recently  made,  it  ajv 
pears  that  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  fifty  tons  one  mile,  on  those 
cars,  is  only  one  cent  I    Now  with  such  facts  before  us,  not  to  be  san- 
guine on  the  subject  of  rail  roads  and  steam  carriages  would  be  posi- 
tively unphilosophic.    I  admit  that,  if  this  were  not  the  age  of  scientific 
prodigies,  we  should  be  apt  to  require  ocular  proof,   before  we  could 
believe  the  facts  themselves ;  but,  once  admitted,  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  rail  roads  over  every  other  species  of  conveyance   follows  in- 
contestably  ;  and,  if  they  are  thus  superior,   they   must  soon  supplant 
canals  and  turnpikes  altogether.     I  have   no  doubt  that,  before  our 
children  arc  off  the  stage,  they  will  be  constructed  on  all  the  great  lines 
of  travel  throughout  the  Union.     The  horse  will  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  traveler  and  the  mail-carrier,  because  he  is  too  slow ; 
and  men  will  speak  contemptuously  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  as  a 
mere  snail's  pace.     The  journey  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  which  now 
occupies  ten  days  at  the  shortest,  will  then  be  performed  in  less  than 
three ;    and  a  tour  of  the  Union  in  the  same  proportion.     I  am  serious 
in  these  anticipations.     If  rail  roads  should  be  constructed  between  all 
our  important  places,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be ;    and  if  steam 
carriages  shall  be  substituted  for  those  drawn  by  horses,  of  which  I 
have  as  little  doubt ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  those,  whose  good 
fortune  it  shall  be  to  live  at  that  time,  will  be  able  to  receive  and  cir- 
culate intelligence,  and  transport  themselves  and  their  commodities, 
from  one  place  to  another,  with  four  times  the  greatest  rapidity  now 
possible,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  and  that,  too,  with- 
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out  any  of  the  jolting  and  jarring,  whicli  render  fast  traveling,  at  the 
present  day,  so  exceedingly  fatiguing. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  in  concluding  this  letter,  to  apologize  for  the  whole 
of  it  as  a  digression.  I  confess  that  it  is  a  digression ;  for,  when  I  sat 
down,  I  had  no  idea  of  reading  you  a  long  lecture  on  the  Steam  En- 
gine. But  it  is  too  late  to  mend  the  mischief,  now  it  is  done.  You 
must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  consign  it  to  what  fate  you 
please.  W. 
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By  the  mass  of  mankind  sickness  and  death  are  seldom  seen,  but 
when  they  come  into  the  circle  of  their  friends,  or  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  They  come  in  darkness  and  mystery,  they  do  their  errand, 
and  leave  behind  them  associations  of  something  terrible,  but  undefined. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they,  who  witness  disease  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  their  deepest  feelings  are  interested,  should  connect  nothing  but 
ideas  of  dread  with  every  form  in  which  Nature  does  her  dreary  work 
of  destruction.  And  we  find  that  all  but  a  few,  more  hardy,  or  more 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  are  most  willing  to  shut  their  eyes, 
and  wait  in  silence  until  the  scythed  chariot  shall  sweep  them  in  their 
turn.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  never  allude  to  death  and  its  attending 
circumstances,  for  there  are  times  when  we  look  with  indifference  on 
the  future,  and  we  often  speak  of  the  grave  without  thinking  seriously 
upon  it ;  but  that,  in  those  still  moments  when  every  word  sinks  into  the 
heart,  and  calls  up  clearly  its  fearful  image,  the  subject  is  turned  firom 
instinctively. 

With  these  feelings  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  asylum  for  the  sick 
should  be  regarded  as  the  most  saddening  object  of  contemplation. 
Its  inmates  have  gathered,  in  anxious  hope,  from  the  homes  where  they 
have  been  languishing,  to  make  one  crowded  family  of  suJQTering,  to  toss 
on  the  pillow  which  a  stranger  has  spread,  to  be  watched  by  eyes  that 
have  forgotten  how  to  weep — ^perhaps  to  die,  surrounded,  indeed,  by  sys- 
tematic kindness,  but  not  by  the  unbought  solicitude  of  affection. 

But  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  or  alleviate  the  progress  of  disease 
must  and  do  soon  learn  to  look  on  these  things  differently.  Science  does 
not,  indeed,  seal  up  the  springs  of  human  sympathy,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  those  who  think  outward  weakness  the  only  proof  of  feeling ;  but,  in 
leading  her  disciple  through  paths  of  deep  gloom  and  shadow,  she  asks 
him  to  lend  his  light  to  make  them  clear,  instead  of  wasting  his  idle 
complaints  at  the  foot  of  every  cypress. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  which  must  render  him  less 
easily  susceptible  of  emotion  from  the  distress  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Habit  can  do  much  to  wear  down  the  first  acuteness  of  sensibility — that 
thrill  at  the  anguish  of  another,  which  belongs  more  to  the  body  than 
the  mind.  Can  it  do  more  ?  Is  the  philanthropist  less  compassionate 
and  tender-hearted,  afler  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  misery,  than 
when  he  first  shuddered  beneath  the  dew  of  the  prisoner's  dungeon  ? 
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It  may  be  superfluous  to  wk  such  a  question,  yet  nothing  is 

men  than  the  notion,  that  he,  who  would  make  the  relief  of  suffering  his 

profession,  must  acquire  indifference  to  it  as  his  first  qoalificalioa. 

The  knowledge  that  all  were  looking  to  him  for  calmness  and  selP 
po83e8sion  has  given  firmness  to  many  a  one,  whose  heart  was  sick  wisii 
its  own  natural  workings.  A  quiet  interest  is  all  the  patient  aaks  from 
his  attendant.  Less  than  this  he  cannot  give  ;  more  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  No  one  who  has  stood  by  the  bed-side,  in  the  darkened 
chamber  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  sickness,  with  nothing  but  grief  and 
despondency  about  and  within  him,  can  forget  with  what  relief  he 
turned  to  one  unagitated  witness,  whom  he  might  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore have  accused  of  apathy  or  unkindness. 

Another  reason  may  be  found  in  his  more  exact  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative amount  of  real  suffering  in  any  single  individual.  One  who  had 
just  seen  a  convict  crushed,  limb  afler  limb,  upon  the  wheel,  or  strained 
until  every  fibre  was  tearing  in  succession  fi^  its  hold,  would  think 
far  less  of  the  sufferings  of  a  person  sinking  by  gentle  gradations  into 
the  repose  of  death  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  he,  who  has  witnessed  the  awfiil  struggles  of  protracted  torture, 
which  must  occasionally  meet  his  eye,  should  think  as  much  of  many 
cases,  in  themselves  deserving  the  deepest  compassion,  as  those  who 
look  at  the  few  instances  of  disease,  which  come  before  them,  without 
knowing  how  much  more  others  are  called  to  endure. 

But  that  which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  enables  the  profesaiona]  oh* 
server  to  look  with  composure  on  all  that  seems  most  terrible  to  others, 
is  the  custom  of  considering  disease  as  a  part  of  the  organized  system 
of  natural  operations,  proceeding  by  laws  as  exact,  and  producing  eA 
fects  as  determinate,  as  principles  established  for  any  different  purpose. 
He  has  traced  the  progress  of  life  fiom  its  rudiments  in  the  embryo,  to 
its  strong  maturity  ;  he  has  watched  the  mysterious  power,  which  works 
its  own  preservation  by  an  unceasing  series  of  changes,  and  when  the 
same  power,  in  obedience  to  the  established  rules  of  the  same  system, 
turns  inward  to  disorganize  what  it  has  built  up,  he  cannot  but  observe 
it  with  equal  interest.  There  have  been  those  so  strongly  possessed 
by  this  feeling,  that,  even  when  the  hand  of  death  has  been  upon  them, 
they  have  watched  with  nice  attention  every  step  towards  dissolution, 
until  the  film  had  dimmed  their  eyes,  and  the  last  lethargy  deadened 
their  perception.  It  is  not  singular  then,  that  one  who  regards  ail  the 
complaints  to  which  we  are  subject,  under  an  arrangement  as  r^nlar 
as  is  applied  to  any  class  of  objects  or  phenomena,  sl^uld  look  with  far 
different  sensations  on  each  particular  instance  of  disease,  from  him, 
who,  seeing  them  in  single  and  distant  examples,  regards  each  as  some 
frightful  and  unheard  of  anomaly. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  this  cause  that  we  shall  find  the 
public  receptacle  for  the  sick  by  no  means  so  fearful  as  we  might  at 
first  imagine.  We  have,  indeed,  brought  together  a  large  amount  of 
suffering,  from  many  and  different  sources ;  but,  in  giving  a  name  and  a 
station  to  those  sources,  we  bring  them  into  relation  with  each  other  ;  and 
we  show,  not  necessarily  that  the  same  affections  have  been  relieved, 
but  that  they  have,  at  least,  been  observed.  In  point  of  fact,  we  shaU 
find  as  much  resignation,  if  not  cheerfiilness,  within  the  silent  walls  of 
a  hospital,  as  in  many  a  mansion  devoted  to  less  unfortunate  inmates. 
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In  the  little  sketches  I  shall  give,  I  shall  not  indulge  myself  at  all  in 
fiction,  with  regard  to  the  characters  I  describe.  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  more  interesting  patients  than  we  often  meet  with,  but  I  will  not 
do  it  without  giving  warning.  We, — that  is,  the  young  gentlemen  who 
walk  their  daily  round  through  the  wards, — ^are  apt  to  indulge  our  par- 
tialities towards  some  of  our  more  pleasing  patients.  There  is  one 
personage  who  never  fails  to  draw  the  circle  of  morning  visitants  into  a 
very  narrow  compass  about  her.  I  mean  the  Belle,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  institution. 

Adeline !  beautiful  Adeline !  I  hope  that,  before  this  time,  her  brown 
locks  are  falling  upon  a  cheek  as  ruddy  as  Nature  destined  it  to  be. 
Her  hands  were  not  blanched  into  transparency,  nor  her  waist  girded  into 
evanescence,  but  her  look  was  so  cheerful,  as  she  sat  by  her  bed-side, 
and  her  voice  so  sweet  in  its  trembling  tones,  that  the  fiend  of  pesti- 
lence could  not  have  harmed  her. 

When  Adeline  the  Lovely  laid  down  her  diadem,  it  passed  to  the 
lofty  temples  of  Ann  the  Buxom.  No  mortal  man  could  have  pred- 
icated, as  he  looked  at  her  towering  and  ample  figure,  that  she  was 
afflicted  with  "  nervous  weakness."  Yet,  after  dieting  and  phlebotomy, 
and  a  peck  and  a  half  of  pills,  she  went  from  us  with  her  crawlings  and 
her  creepings  as  unaltered,  as  if  she  had  been  a  mass  of  rioting  animal- 
cules. She  was  not  exactly  beautiful,  but  she  looked  a  body  so  straight 
in  the  eye,  and  told  her  preposterous  symptoms  with  such  an  honest  in- 
dependence, at  the  same  time  with  a  pretty  clear  sense  that  there  was 
something  ridiculous  about  them,  that,  for  almost  a  month,  her  empire 
was  undisputed. 

I  am  writing  in  my  own  character  as  a  student  of  medicine,  and  I 
do  not,  therefore,  feel  as  if  I  rendered  myself  liable  to  the  accusation  I 
may  at  other  times  deserve,  of  introducing  circumstances  which  are 
impertinent,  when  addressed  to  the  readers  of  idle  eifusions.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  our  besetting  sins,  and  we  are  betrayed  iiito  it,  be- 
cause many  people  listen  with  interest  to  details  of  matters  in  which  they 
are  so  much  concerned,  and  of  which  they  know  so  little.  The  ap- 
pearance of  one  patient,  whom  I  remember,  was  so  very  singular  and 
unnatural,  that  I  shall  venture  to  mention  it,  though  it  might  seem 
more  fit  for  pages  of  a  different  character.  In  consequence  of  a  dan- 
gerous accident  she  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  having 
blood  taken  fi^m  her  at  short  intervals,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  she  had  lost  an  almost  unprecedented  quantity.  I  had  seen  her 
in  health,  a  rosy  and  hearty  looking  girl,  even  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
I  saw  her  but  a  little  while  before  she  was  released  fi'om  her  sufferings, 
and  never  was  contrast  more  striking.  Her  whole  aspect  was  utterly 
bloodless,  more  so  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  lifeless  body.  The 
universal  marble  whiteness  of  her  complexion,  the  sculptured  stillness 
of  her  foatures,  almost  gave  one  the  idea  that  some  wandering  spirit 
was  inhabiting  and  half  animating  a  wan  form,  which  its  own  Vivinfr 
principle  had  deserted ;  but  the  look  of  her  dark  eye,  unclouded  by  all 
she  had  endured,  and  the  motion  of  her  wasted  arms,  which  in  her 
delirium  she  waved  slowly  from  her,  and  then  folded  on  her  palpitating 
bosom,  told  us  that  life  still  lingered  amidst  the  tardy  footsteps  of 
death. 
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So  many  of  the  patients  who  come  before  us,  are  afflicted  with 
troublesome  rather  than  dangerous  complaints,  that  we  may  sometime 
be  excused  for  lighter  feelings  than  those  of  compassion.  I  hope  the 
dignitaries  of  Broad-street,  will  forgive  me,  if  they  look  over  this  peri- 
odical, for  saying  that  a  smile  is  frequently  excited  by  the  children  of 
Hibernia.  They  have  such  peculiar  notions  about  the  position  of  cer« 
tain  organs,  and  the  nature  of  certain  functions,  that  the  trained  stu- 
dent cannot  sometimes  but  look  with  astonishment  at  their  startling  in- 
novations. The  gentle  viscus  which  is  commonly  thought  the  seat  of 
the  affections,  in  their  anatomy  ranges  about  among  its  less  interesting 
neighbors  from  the  throat  to  the  liver,  and  the  stomach  possesses  abso- 
lute ubiquity. 

A  great  Irishman  was  brought  up  into  the  operating  theatre,  the 
other  morning,  for  the  class  to  have  a  look  at.  According  to  his  own  stwy, 
he  had  had  violent  hands,  or  rather  fists,  laid  on  him,  and  twoofhis  enthusi- 
astic antagonists  planting  a  blow  on  either  cheek  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
a  lamentable  fact  that  his  lower  jaw  had  gone  into  three  pieces  ,*  but  I 
knocked  down  two  of  them,  he  added,  as  well  as  his  misfortune  would 
let  him.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  worthy  magistrate  who  in- 
vestigated the  affair,  observed  that  he  had  better  have  held  his  jaw,  a 
circumstance,  however,  more  amusing,  than  probable. 

Honest  John  — ,  with  his  saffron  face  and  his  rebellious  digestives, 
has  gone  away  now,  and  I  may  venture  a  stern-chaser  at  the  little  fel- 
low, without  fearing  an  indictment  for  a  libel.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  his  multitudinous  envelopes,  the  little  gentleman  might  have  put 
the  beam  of  the  Hospital  scales  into  perplexity,  if  there  had  been  a 
hundred  pounds  at  the  other  end  of  it.  His  voice  was  of  that  peculiar 
kind,  which  we  sometimes  find  in  those  whom  the  tailor  and  the  census 
recognize  as  men,  but  which  nature  has  more  generally  appropriated 
to  the  softer  sex.  His  face  might  be  considered  under  two  aspects ; 
the  state  of  quiescence  and  that  of  action.  When  undisturbed  it  was 
as  innocent  looking  a  polygon  as  ever  flesh  was  sharpened  into,  but, 
when  he  spoke  or  smiled,  it  eddied  into  a  perfect  whirlpool  of  wrinkles, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  feature  were  squirming  with  its  own  in- 
dependent vitality.  What  could  have  put  it  into  his  head  that  he  had 
stamina  enough  about  him  to  do  any  thing  with  a  potato  after  he  had 
swallowed  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  the  bog  it  grew  in  could  not 
have  sat  heavier  on  his  soul ;  but  for  that  most  intractable  of  delicacies, 
he  once  saw  fit  to  relinquish  the  water-gruel  he  had  been  ordered. 
Of  this  he  was  solemnly  accused  before  the  morning  tribunal.  "  No 
sit"  said  the  dove-eyed  offender.  The  fact  was  supported  by  witnesses. 
When  a  man  fails  in  receiving  credence  for  a  simple  denid,  he  is  apt 
to  have  recourse  to  the  "  lie  with  a  circumstance."  But  the  lie  with  a 
circumstance  may  be  refuted  or  involve  contradiction,  and  it  is  a  much 
safer  method  to  prove  by  abstract  reasoning  that  the  thing  is  altogether 
improbable  or  impossible.  The  ingenious  culprit  thus  overwhelmed 
by  evidence,  had  recourse  to  this  kind  of  demonstration.  He  pointed 
out  with  eloquence  the  folly  and  enormity  of  the  offence,  the  utter  ab- 
horrence with  which  he  should  shrink  from  it,  and  reiterated  his  inno- 
cence of  a  sin  so  clear,  that,  had  it  been  felony,  he  would  have  been 
hanged,  and  furnished  all  the  morning  papers  a  paragraph  ending  with 
"  launched  into  eternity.'' 
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There  was  a  poor  girl,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  has  since  been 
laid  in  her  humble  gra^e,  whom  her  youth  and  sufferings  made  to  all 
an  object  of  pity.  Her  disease  was  known  to  be  incurable,  and,  in  the 
very  dawn  of  her  life,  she  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but  the  weary 
interval  of  conflict  before  it  had  fretted  away  the  threads  that  held  her 
to  a  wretched  existence.  It  seemed  a  mockery  of  hope  and  happiness, 
to  see  her  gasping  at  the  window  in  the  bright  mornings  of  spring. 
Throughout  the  wide  prospect,  the  freshness  of  the  early  year  was 
breathing  over  the  fields,  and  the  hills,  and  the  waters,  while  she,  with 
the  arrow  of  death  even  then  quivering  in  her  heart,  looked  faintly  out 
upon  them,  as  if  she  thought  the  spirit,  that  was  shedding  softness  on 
the  air  and  verdure  on  forests,  could  once  more  give  warmth  to  the 
springs  of  health  that  were  freezing  in  their  fountain.  How  different 
is  the  aspect  of  death  at  the  different  seasons.  In  summer,  how  fearful 
is  the  change  that  a  few  hours  will  leave  upon  the  features,  and  how 
short  must  be  the  interval  between  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  the 
dark  stillness  of  the  sepulchre.  In  autumn,  the  path  to  the  tomb  is 
strewed  with  fallen  leaves,  the  grass  of  the  church-yard  is  brown  and 
withered,  and  their  decay,  at  all  times  dreary,  seems  doubly  desolate,  as 
we  pass  away,  and  leave  the  dead  to  the  sleep  which  will  not  wake 
when  the  earth  above  them  is  green,  and  the  naked  branches  over- 
.  shadow  them  with  foliage.  In  winter,  the  snow  is  cleared  away,  and 
the  frozen  clods  hewn  from  the  low  arch  of  the  vault,  and,  with  the 
parting  smile  upon  its  unaltered  features,  we  leave  the  form  we  have 
loved  in  the  very  clasp  of  the  ungentle  elements.  The  smile  of  death ! 
how  many  speak  of  it,  as  if  it  were  the  farewell  of  an  untroubled  spirit 
to  the  body  it  was  just  leaving.  To  me,  it  always  seemed  the  seal, 
which  the  destroyer  had  set  in  mockery  on  his  victim  ;  as  if  the  wild 
bird  should  spread  his  bright  wings  over  the  prey  that  was  reeking  in 
his  talons. 

Nothing  that  comes  before  us  is  so  distressing  as  the  suffering  of 
children.  The  poor  little  things  are  so  transformed  in  every  thing  by 
its  influence,  that  we  can  hardly  recognize,  in  them,  the  beings  that 
were  lately  playing  about  us.  I  saw  two  children,  the  other  day,  by  the 
side  of  each  other,  one  of  them  in  full  health,  with  the  exception  of  a 
trifling  complaint,  and  the  other,  panting  upon  her  death-bed.  But 
there  was  neither  terror  nor  sadness  in  the  wild  eyes  of  the  rosy  girl ; 
and,  the  next  morning,  when  the  pillow  of  the  sick  child  was  vacant, 
she  looked  at  it  with  a  curious  kind  of  expression,  in  which  serious- 
ness formed  one  of  the  smallest  constituents.  An  infant,  a  few  months 
old,  was  brought  into  the  operating  room,  a  short  time  since,  to  be 
cured  of  a  very  common  deformity  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  The 
little  creature  looked  up  at  the  crowd  of  strange  faces,  and  then  at  the 
glittering  instruments,  and  smiled  as  well  as  it  could  with  its  ghastly 
features  ;  it  did  seem  like  a  sin  to  torture  it,  but  it  was  necessary,  and 
it  was  done.  If  that  infant  should  live  to  maturity,  I  should  love  to 
ask  what  were  its  earliest  recollections. 

Few  subjects  are  more  painfully  interesting  than  the  physiognomy  of 
sickness.  Pain,  in  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  duration,  and 
many  diseases  which  work,  almost  unfelt,  at  the  yielding  foundations  of 
health,  leave  upon  the  countenance  many  shades  of  expression,  which 
are  evident  to  those  accustomed  to  observe  every  indication  of  morbid 
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changes.  £ven  in  the  igninrance  of  my  unfinished  noTitiate,  I  hare 
sometimes  found  that  a  very  shallow  experienee  had  taught  me  more 
than  was  for  my  own  happiness.  To  lo^  at  the  young  and  beantifol, 
and  to  read  the  death-mark  upon  them  as  plainly,  as  if,  like  the  Scot- 
tish seers,  we  had  seen  them  in  the  shroud,  and  followed  the  Tiflkmarj 
procession  from  their  thresholds  to  the  church-yard,  is  no  envidile 
faculty. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject,  let  us  take  one  general  look 
around  the  walls  which  these  cursory  glances  may  have  already  ten- 
dered tiresome.  In  one  face  we  see  the  expressitm  of  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness, which  it  may  have  taken  years  of  noiseless  suffering  to  wear 
so  deeply  into  the  features  ;  and  then  we  may  come  to  a  row  of 
dyspeptics,  with  their  cold  feet  and  blue  lips,  looking  like  a  border  of 
frost-bitten  violets.  We  pass  by  the  bed  of  the  next  sufferer  in  silence, 
for  his  damp  forehead,  and  fixed  eye,  and  curled  uphmbs,  tell  us  that  he 
is  in  the  arms  of  the  king  of  terrors.  The  next  cheek  is  not  pale,  but 
its  warmth  is  the  flush  of  hectic,  flickering  vip  firora  the  ashes  that  still 
hold  a  few  decaying  embers.  And  now  we  come  to  disease  in  its 
loathsomeness  ;  but,  as  few  are  called  to  endure,  few  need  be  required 
to  witness,  its  ravages. 

I  should,  perhaps,  apologize  for  such  an  article,  but  I  cannot  think 
there  is  pedantry  in  trying  to  interest  others,  for  a  few  moments,  in  sub- 
jects which  occupy  our  thoughts  and  feelings  habitually,  though  I  am 
sensible  that  both  our  thoughts  and  our  feelings,  and  even  ourselves,  may 
be  matters  of  total  indiflerence  to  our  readers. 


SONNET. 

[From  the  Spanish  of  Hernando  de  Heneia.] 

THX   lover's   COMPLAIHT. 

Rojo  lol,  que  con  hacha  Inminoaa 
colonui  el  purpuivo  y  alto  cielo. 

Bright  Sun  !  that,  flaminff  through  th«  mid-day  sky, 
FUlest  with  light  heaven's  olue,  deep-vaulted  arch, 
Say,  hast  thou  seen  in  thy  celestial  march 
One  hue  to  rival  this  blue,  tranquil  eye  ? 
Thou  summer  Wind— of  soft  and  delicate  touch, 
Fanning  me  gently  with  thy  cool,  fresh  pinion, 
Say,  lu»t  thou  found,  in  all  thy  wide  dominion, 
Tresses  of  gold,  that  can  deli^gnt  so  much  ? 
Moon,  honor  of  the  night !    Thou  glorious  choir 
Of  wandering  Planets,  and  eternal  stars ! 
Say,  have  ye  seen  two  peerless  orbs  like  these  ? 
Answer  me.  Sun,  Air,  Moon,  and  Stars  of  fire — 
Hear  ye  my  woes,  that  know  no  bounds,  nor  bars  ? 
See  ye  these  cruel  stars,  that  brighten  and  yet  freeze  ^ 
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THE    ORANG   OUTANO. 
TO    THE    EDITORS    OP   THE   NEW-ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  letter  written  by  the  cele- 
brated Orang  Outang  to  one  of  her  friends  in  JaTa,  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  your  readers,  as  it  contains  the  result  of  the  inquiries  oi  a 
vigilant  and  disinterested  observer.  You  will,  I  trust,  entertain  no 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  private  correspondence,  when 
you  remember  how  common  the  practice  has  become,  and  how  much 
it  tends  to  enlighten  the  public  on  subjects  which  they  are  naturally 
curious  to  know.  Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  question  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter,  the  original  shall  be  deposited  with  you  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit ;  and  the  first  inspection  of  the  chirography  will  convince 
the  most  sceptical,  that  it  is  really  and  truly  the  pr^uction  of  an  Orang 
Outang.  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Boston,  November  10th,  1831. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  Jocko,  that  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
break  the  silence,  which  wonder  and  sorrow  impose  upon  me  in  this 
strange  land,  were  it  not  for  the  foul  slanders  which  are  daily  heaped 
upon  me  by  those,  who  regard  themselves  as  paragons  of  aJl  that  is 
polite  and  hospitable.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  read  in  the  New- 
Ensrland  Magazine,  a  publication,  which,  however  attractive  it  may  be 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  has  little  in  it  that  can  gratify  the  taste  of  an  Orang 
Outang,  the  pitiful  speculations  of  some  ignorant  New- York  Doctor 
upon  my  conformation  and  personal  habits ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
any  thing  better  was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  member  of  a  pro- 
fession, of  the  state  of  which,  in  this  country,  a  single  anecdote  will 
convince  you.  On  my  voyage  hither,  feeling  slightly  indisposed,  I  had 
recourse  to  what  was  universally  called  the  chest  of  medicine ;  and 
what  was  my  astonishment  on  learning,  by  melancholy  experience,  as  I 
did  within  an  hour  afterwards,  that  I  had  taken  poison,  and  that  my 
life  was  in  imminent  danger  !  You  will  readily  judge  of  the  state  of 
intelligence  among  a  race,  where  poisons  are  used  as  panaceas,  and 
where  the  same  prescriptions  are  employed  to  preserve  and  to  extin- 
guish life.  Protect  me  fi'om  such  nurses  !  Better,  far  better,  to  fall 
headlong  fi'om  the  top-most  branches  of  the  teak-tree,  better  to  be  shot 
by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Macassar,  than  to  place  life  and  limb  at  the 
mercy  of  these  infatuated  pretenders  ! 

Indeed,  my  friend,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  the 
Simian  and  Caucasian  races,  it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former ;  and 
nothing,  I  am  convinced,  but  the  habitual  arrogance  of  man,  prevents 
him  from  acquiescing  in  the  same  conclusion ;  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible, 
on  the  principles  of  his  own  philosophy,  to  adopt  any  other.  The 
moralist,  the  punicious  doctor,  and  the  philosopher,  are  perpetually 
calling  upon  men  to  follow  nature ;  while  their  whole  lives  are  spent  in 
a  continual  effort  to  counteract  and  defy  her.  They  regard  themselves 
as  compounded  of  body  and  soul,  and  are  always  talking  of  the  latter, 
as  by  far  their  noblest  part ;  but  this  I  consider  as  a  vain  pretension ; 
63 
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for  it  18  whoUj  inconceivable,  supposing  this  to  be  the  &cl»  that  eicrj 
thought  and  effort  should  b«  engrossed  by  the  care  of  the  body,  while 
the  soul  is  treated  with  so  little  ceremony,  that  they  hare  ncytfaing,  bat 
what  they  call  their  own  inward  consciousness,  to  voach  for  its  ex- 
istence ;  a  sort  of  testimony,  which,  however  satisfaotory  it  may  be  to 
them,  is  not  particularly  convincing  to  a  by-stander.  We  are  \icMl  liike 
by  reason  and  philosophy,  thst  our  wants  should  be  few ;  but  this 
sVrangely  consistent  people  have  discovered,  that  the  Ifue  secret  of  hip- 
piness  consists  in  multiplying  them  ;  and  this  they  do,  regvlariy  and 
systematically,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  end  of  their  being.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, you  will  perceive,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  happy ;  i 
famine  would  place  them  on  the  very  pinnacie  of  felicity.  Bnt  1  ask 
you,  my  fKend,  whether  a  doctrine  like  this  would  not,  at  once,  be  re- 
jected by  the  Orang  Outang,  who  might  chance  to  be  philompliizinf 
upon  a  nut  a  day  ?  They  pretend,  however,  to  reconcile  it  with  com- 
mon sense,  by  insisting,  that  the  more  our  wants  increase,  the  more 
rapidly  will  t^e  means  of  gratifying  them  increase  also  ;  but  here  is 
another  inconsistency ;  for  there  are  no  greater  foes  to  luxury,  thu 
these  very  moralists  and  philosophers,  of  whom  I  have  just  told  yoo. 
Now  take  a  single  specimen  of  the  two  races,  and  see  which  bears  him- 
self with  the  most  philosophical  dignity.  The  Orang  Outang  partaken 
sparingly  of  the  fruits  most  liberally  dispensed  to  him  by  the  influences 
of  a  delightful  climate,  and  the  perpetual  vegetation  of  the  tropics, 
without  so  much  as  thinking  of  a  bird's  nest ;  while  the  more  ambi- 
tious biped  cannot  make  a  single  meal  without  some  exhibition  of  hi> 
cannibal  propensities,  or  quench  his  thirst  by  any  liquid  which  is  do: 
debased  by  some  intoxicating  element.  In  the  morning,  he  c<:^ec4> 
around  him  the  luxuries,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  Indies,  both  East  aoc! 
West ;  and,  at  noon,  he  demolishes  some  other  animal  as  good  as  b^, 
to  satiate  his  raging  appetite,  and  washes  it  down  with  the  liquors  oi 
every  foreign  country. 

There  is  another  point,  on  which  these  people  are  very  apt  to  piqaf 
themselves.  They  call  it  the  gift  of  speech ;  forgetting,  in  their  vaia- 
glory,  that  the  same  gift  is  enjoyed  in  high  per^ction  by  the  parrot, 
and  the  cockatoo.  Nay,  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  one  of  tbei: 
own  carpenters  has  actually  made  a  creature,  which  plays  chess,  aik 
converses  with  all  the  freedom  which  that  game  requires,  as  well  as  anj 
human  being  of  them  all.  What  sort  of  a  gift  is  that,  which  they  c^ 
manufkcture  for  themselves  ?  Yet  even  in  talking  of  the  gifl  of  talk- 
ing, they  are  forever  contradicting  the  maxims  of  their  own  philosophy. 
This  blessing,  if  it  be  indeed  a  blessing,  would  seem  to  be  held  in  Terr 
light  esteem,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  abuse  it.  When  two  van 
fall  to  quarreling,  they  forthwith  begin  to  swear,  and  utter  volleyd  o< 
abuse,  which  it  is  very  painful  to  an  Orang  Outang  to  hear  ;  and  it  if 
only  after  their  breath  is  fairly  gone,  that  they  proceed  to  6ght  in  thi 
common  and  only  rational  way.  It  is,  however,  in  vilifying  their  frienui 
and  neighbors,  that  this  same  blessing  becomes  an  instrument  of  ih* 
most  potent  efficacy.  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  nuts  of  Bonie, 
why  are  not  the  grimaces  and  the  chatter  of  a  monkey  quite  as  us^fd 
for  all  these  purposes,  as  the  boasted  faculty  of  speech  ?  Silence,  saf 
their  philosophers,  is  a  virtue  ;  then  how  superior  in  moral  dignitr  h 
the  Orang  Outang,  who  practises  this  virtue  on  principle,  and  on  all  «• 
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easio^a,  to  die  man  or  wommi  who  wpuld  rather  die  out-rigbt  thau  hold 
kia  Of  her  toDgue  for  half  an  hour  1  I  have  fecentlyheardof  a  woman, 
who  ettt  off  her  tongue  with  a  razor,  by  way  of  punishing  it  for  it9 
manifold  sins,  as  well  a$  to  prevent,  in  the  most  summary  way,  any  ob- 
liqaities  of  the  kind  for  the  future  ;  but,  in  my  judgement,  it  is  far  more 
eligible,  to  be  formed  originally  without  any  implement  of  the  sort,  than 
lo  be  compelled  to  ettraet  it,  in  order  to  coaduct  one's  self  with 
tolerable  propriety. 

I  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  topic  farther ;  as  I  am  sensible  thsct 
the  reauits  of  my  observation  here  must  be  more  interesting  to  you, 
than  any  general  speculations,  however  important  they  may  be.  Suffisr 
me  simply  to  add,  if  any  thing  be  wanting  to  convince  you  of  the 
comparative  superiority  of  our  race,  that  the  human  intellect  has  so 
little  expansion,  as  to  estimate  every  thing,  by  comparing  it  with  itf 
own  standard.  I  tremble  with  indignation  while  I  write  it — ^theae 
eoul-and-body,  want-multiplying,  eternally  talking  people,  have  the  im* 
pudence  to  call  me  ugly  1  Me — the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  foresta 
of  Java^-'-in  pursuit  of  whom  hundreds  were  once  ready  to  fly  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  to  whom  the  earlieat  fruit  of  the  aeaaon  was  but  a 
poor  and  unregarded  homage  !  To  you,  who  know  what  eyes  of  love 
and  admiration  were  once  cast  upon  me,  how  many  double  rows  of 
teeth  were  formerly  expanded  with  delight  at  my  approach,  I  can  ex- 
pose the  secret  sorrows  of  my  too  sensitive  heart.  When  I  remember 
what  beauty  is,  and  compare  it  with  what  these  people  call  beauty,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  disregard  these  suggestions  of  arrogance  and  folly  ; 
but  to  be  despised  as  a  miracle  of  deformity  by  those  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  earnest  but  by  no  means  unsuccessful  efforts  to  deform  them- 
selves, is  almost  too  much  for  an  Orang  Outang  to  bear. 

If  you  could  walk  with  me  into  Washington-street,  a  narrow  passage 
through  the  chaos  of  brick  and  stone,  which  these  people  call  a  city, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  you  would  soon  ascertain  what  their  notions  of 
beauty  are.  Hundreds  of  women,  some  with  huge  piles  of  straw,  oth- 
ers with  vast  erections  of  silk  and  flowers  on  their  heads,  are  moving  by 
you  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Their  robes,  or  gowns — how  can 
I  describe  them,  but  by  telling  you  that  their  owners  resemble  the  Bird 
<^  Paradise  ?  On  their  arms,  they  wear  what  they  call  sleeves,  arti- 
cles of  which  your  fancy  would  be  inadequate  to  form  the  least  con- 
ception. Their  feet  are  covered  with  a  box,  which  they  call  a  shoe. 
Add  to  these,  rows  of  white  teeth,  cheeks  of  clear  red  and  white,  and 
eyes  which  seem  to  pierce  you  through  and  through,  and  you  have 
eome  idea  of  what  the  human  race  call  beauty.  ''  Out  upon  the  bar- 
barians" 1 — I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim — "  can  creatures  tricked  out  in 
this  way  pretend  to  climb  a  tree  V  In  the  first  place,  my  dear,  there 
are  very  few  trees  here  to  climb  ;  and  the  names  of  romp  and  hoyden 
would  be  the  mildest  terms  of  reproach  applied  to  one,  who  should  atr 
tempt  such  an  exhibition,  or  whose  habits  should  bear  in  any  respect 
the  leaat  aflinity  to  ours.  When  you  think  of  the  unadorned  beauty  of 
our  own  race,  of  their  small  but  alluring  eyes,  their  complexion  like  the 
mild  obscurity  of  some  overhanging  cloud,  their  graceful  movementa, 
and  light  and  agile  limb,  you  laugh  at  their  strange  transformations ; 
but  you  will  learn  to  regard  them  rather  with  pity,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
they  are  to  be  attribute  solely  to  the  influence  of  an  inviaible,  but  all- 
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controling  power,  whom  they  call  Fashion,  and  WOTship  with  the  nost 
sincere  and  persevering  devotion.  Wonders  have  been  related  to  me 
of  the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  deity.  It  is,  in  fact,  wholly  in 
compliance  with  her  injunctions,  that  the  dazzling  array  of  partycobred 
garments,  you  every  where  witness,  is  exhibited  in  the  streets  ;  bat  let 
her  once  read  the  charm  backwards,  and  these  bonnets  and  robes  coo- 
tract  in  -an  instant,  like  what  the  sailors  of  our  vessel  called  a  doabie- 
reeled  topsail,  while  the  sleeves  collapse,  at  once,  like  a  rent  balloon. 
Happy  Orang  Outangs,  who  are  misled  by  no  such  strange  and  fatal 
theism  !  Happy,  that  they  can  survey  the  grand  and  beaatilol  in  na- 
ture without  a  bonnet  or  a  veil,  penetrate  tl^  wildest  thicket  without 
perdition  to  shawls  and  pelisses,  and  ascend  the  tree  without  the  ridicu- 
lous daw-hiding  incumbrances  of  stockings  and  shoes  !  And  yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  notwithstanding  the  many  absurdities  of  mj  human 
female  friends,  one  does  in  time  get  somewhat  reconciled  to  their  ap- 
pearance. One  of  their  bishops,  I  am  told,  who  visited  countries  near 
to  ours,  pronounced  the  olive-colored  race,  the  most  agrreeable  of  all  to 
the  eye  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  he  had  extended  his  observa- 
tion farther,  he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  deep  brown, 
combined  with  a  proper  infiision  of  slate  color,  was  the  beau  ideal  of 
feminine  complexion. 

Adieu.  The  fatigue  of  writing  is  too  great,  to  allow  me  to  tell  you 
more  of  this  strange  race  at  present.  Remember  me,  my  friend,  as 
truly  and  affectionately,  yours. 


THE    LIMPING    PHILOSOPHER. 
NO.  ni. 

A  man's  best  friends  are  his  books ;  they  never  desert,  they  never  betray  him. 
With  a  kindness,  true  as  it  is  rare,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  his  caprices. 
Is  he  grave  or  ny,  sad  or  merry,  would  he  learn,  woald  he  philosophize,  would 
he  be  comfortably  idle,  he  may  find  among  his  books  some  one  or  more  ejnctly 
fitted  to  his  purpose.  Tex  Cohplste  Library,  Vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

When  Plato  was  called  upon  to  give  a  brief  description  of  man,  at 
once  comprehensive  and  characteristic,  he  declared  him  to  be  a  feath- 
erless  biped.  This  description  was  not  a  little  ridiculed  by  one  of 
Plato's  rivals,  who  stripped  a  cock  of  his  feathers,  drove  him  screaming 
through  the  gardens  in  which  the  philosopher  was  accustomed  to  meet 
his  disciples,  and  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  ccmipany, 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  the  cock,  inquired,  with  great  grav- 
ity, "  Sirs,  is  this  a  man  V*  There  was  no  resisting  a  confotation  of 
this  sort ;  and,  Plato's  definition  being  completely  discredited,  others 
have  since  attempted  to  mend  the  matter, — ^but,  as  I  am  going  to  show, 
with  little  success. 

Of  the  two  definitions  most  generally  received,  one  declares  man  to 
be  a  talking,  the  other,  a  laughing  animal.  If  the  former  of  these  two 
definitions  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  fairer  half  of  the  species,  it 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  it ; — though  even  in 
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that  caae,  it  seems  hardly  peculiar  enough  ;  for  monkeys  and  magpies 
both  chatter, — and  chat  and  chattering  are,  I  am  afraid,  as  nearly 
allied  in  meaning  as  in  sound. '  But  when  we  come  to  include  in  it  the 
nobler  half  of  creation,  its  impropriety  is  manifest ;  for  how  many  men 
are  there  who  rise  to  great  eminence  in  the  world,  the  secret  of  whose 
success  simply  is,  that  they  look  wise,  and  say  nothing  ? 

Still  less,  can  man  be  properly  described  as  a  laughing  animal.  The 
light-hearted  sons  of  Africa,  who  laugh  under  the  lash  of  the  slave- 
driver,  (as  our  southern  friends  assure  us  is  positively  the  fact,)  might 
fall  properly  enough  under  this  definition ;  but  what  shall  we  do  with 
the  long-visaged  New-Englander,  who  inherits  from  his  sober  ancestors 
a  set  of  muscles,  which  relax  not  easily  into  a  smile,  and  the  idea,  that 
laughter  is  idle  and  dangerous,  if  not  positively  sinful  ?  And  what 
will  become  of  those  Chesterfieldian  fine  gentlemen,  who  hold  audible 
laughing  to  be  absolutely  vulgar  ? 

Having  thus,  after  the  mannerof  philosophers,  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  my  predecessors,  I  am  encouraged  to  propose  a  definition  of  my 
own, — a  definition,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  hand  down  my  name  to 
the  latest  posterity,  coupled  with  those  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Dr.  Watts,  as  a  great  master  of  logical  precision.  In  proposing  this 
definition,  I  do  not  wish  to  triumph,  unreasonably,  over  Plato  and 
those  other  eminent  wits,  who  have  heretofore  given  their  attention  to 
this  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  fi'eely  confess,  that  my  definition, 
striking  and  excellent  as  it  is,  would  hardly  have  been  hit  upon,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  not  very  appropriate,  in  former  times.  My 
definition  describes  men,  not  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago,  in 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  as  they  are  now,  in  its  manhood, — now 
in  the  nineteenth  century.     I  define  man  to  be  a  reading  animal. 

But  alas !  it  is  the  fate  of  genius  to  be  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
shafb  of  envy  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers,  (and,  of 
course,  all  the  world  reads  the  Limping  Philosopher,)  wrought  upon 
by  a  certain  malevolence,  natural  to  the  human  heart,  will  afiect  to 
despise  this  definition  of  mine,  notwithstanding  I  have  tak^n  the  pains 
to  have  it  printed  in  capital  letters.  Ah  Science !  thy  reward  is  not  of 
this  world  ;  like  thy  sister  Virtue,  thou  bringest  not  secular  honor,  nor 
terrestrial  riches ;  thy  reward  is  in  thyself;  in  our  consciousness  of 
thy  inspiration ;  in  the  thought,  in  the  certainty,  that  thou  art  exalting 
us  towards  that  heaven,  whence  we  draw  our  origin !  But  what  hoarse 
voice  is  that  I  hear,  breaking  in  upon  my  rhapsody  ?  What  senseless  ob- 
jector is  it,  that  says  with  a  sneer, — '*  Friend,  thy  definition  is  lame  of 
one  leg ;  't  is  true  that,  of  all  animals,  roan  only  reads ;  but  then  all  men 
are  not  readers."  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  objection, — it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  set  this  incomparable  definition  of  mine  in  a  new  light, — 
to  show  what  an  amiable  definition  it  is, — and  to  show,  too,  its  won- 
derful pliability, — to  prove  that  it  will  never  become  antiquated,  but 
will  still  continue  to  grow  more  appropriate  as  the  world  grows  older. 
'T  is  true,  all  men  are  not  now  readers ;  but.  Sir,  will  you  think  of  de- 
nying, that  all  men  ought  to  be  so  ?  And  am  I  to  be  found  fault  with, 
because,  to  borrow  a  line  of  the  poet,  I  describe  '^  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  not  as  they  are  T  "  Is  this  the  way  you  repay  my  good  nature  ? 
True,  all  men  are  not  now  readers; — but  then,  secondly,  all  men  soon 
will  be  so.     For  has  it  not  been  demonstrated,  by  the  most  satisfactory 
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and  profoiiad  ealoulalicHiB,  in  my  friend  Charles  Timothy  Ai^postas 
Teachabout's  Disoourae  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  UnlTeraal  Ljceom, 
Ihaty  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  there  will  not  exists  on 
the  face  of  the  earUi,  a  single  human  being  who  cannot  read  1  The 
march  of  mind  sweeps  <mi,  at  no  snail's  pace,  and  as  it  advances,  every 
minute  is  my  definition  growing  more  appropriate. 

We  take  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  man  is  properly  defined  a  reading 
animal.  But  the  variety  of  the  human  species, — though  fast  wearing 
out,  under  those  late  improvements  in  the  art  of  education,  by  which 
all  the  neglects  of  Dame  Nature  are  made  good,  and  duncee  are  drilled 
into  men  of  genius, — still  in  some  measure  prevails,  and  readers  are  to 
be  found  of  various  sorts. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  German  professor,  who  studies  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  wears  shirts  of  black  silk,  that  he  may  lose  no  time  in 
changing  his  linen,  and,  instead  of  wasting  five  or  six  hours  at  hi»  meala, 
swallows,  at  intervals,  a  cup  of  cofiee,  or  a  dish  of  black  broth,  while  he 
peruses  the  Talmud  with  one  eye,  runs  over  the  Bhagavut^Gita  with 
the  other,  and  dictates,  all  the  while,  to  his  wife,  who,-— excellent  ex- 
ample I  patiently  acts  the  part  of  scribe, — a  treatise  on  Egyptian  Hiero- 
glyphics ; — compare  this  diligent  German  student  with  the  young  lady 
who  lolls,  dinner  over,  on  the  sofa,  and  with,  eyes  half  shut,  skims  skip- 
pingly along  the  loves  of  Lucy  and  Paul  Clifford,  debating  with  herself^ 
at  intervals,  what  dress  she  shall  appear  in,  at  the  approaching  ball ; 
and  wondering,  now  and  then,  if  that  handsome  young  foreigner  will 
ask  her  to  dance  ; — compare  these  two  pictures,  and  admit,  that  all  va- 
riety in  the  species  is  not  yet  absolutely  extinct. 

But  these  varieties,  marked  as  they  are,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
The  multitude  judges  upon  hearsay,  and  is  as  often  wrong  as  right.  If 
it  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  studies,  the  world  good-naturedly  declares 
him  learned  ;  if  it  be  reported  of  a  woman  that  she  reads,  the  world 
maliciously  proclaims  her  a  hhte.  Whereas,  it  is  my  own  private  opin- 
ion, that  men  may  study  without  growing  wise,  and  ladies  may  read 
without  growing  disagreeable  ; — hoWever,  this  is  a  private  thing  be- 
tween the  reader  and  me,  and  not  at  all  to  the  present  purpose. 

Readers  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

The  first  class,  great,  perhaps,  in  merit,  but  small  in  numbers,  con- 
sists of  those  who  read,  from  a  desire  to  learn.  How  small  this  class 
is,  may  be  readily  proved  by  the  single  fact,  that  hardly  ever  is  there 
a  book  published,  for  the  use  of  those  who  belong  to  it.  For  of  the 
books  that  come  daily  from  the  press,  not  one  in  a  hundred  teaches 
any  thing  at  all ;  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  teaches  any  thing  new. 
But  this  first  kind  of  readers  is  of  small  note ;  they  make  little  noise  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  epend  much  tune  upon 
them. 

The  second  class  of  readers  consists  of  those  who  read,  in  order 
to  write.' 

This  Qlass,  once  small,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  threatens  soon  to 
include  the  whole  human  race.  The  pia  maier  of  this  sort  of  readers, 
may  justly  enough  be  compared  to  the  bar*room  of  a  tavern,  where 
travelers  stop  a  moment,  till  they  can  be  shown  into  a  better  room ; 
or  to  an  eastern  caravansary,  where  abundance  of  rich  merchandise  is 
lodged  fi'om  night  to  night,  which  is  regularly  carried  away  the  next 
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moming)  levroig  nothing  behind  but  bare  walb.  The  heads  of  these 
readers,  who  read  only  to  write,  are,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  thorough-fare, 
n  sort  of  conduit  pipe,  through  which  a  mingled  flood  of  sense  and 
nonsense  flows  out  upon  the  world.  These  worthy  pereonages  are  a 
eort  of  literary  brokers,  who  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  serve  to  keep  in  circulation-  what  we  already  possess.  !So  far  they 
are  nseful ;  but  they  have  an  unlucky  habit  of  diluting  and  corrupting 
the  information  which  they  circulate.  They  understand,  as  well  as  any 
body,  the  art  of  making  one  equal  to  two.  They  possess  something  of 
the  science  of  the  cook,  famous  in  French  history,  who  served  up  a  din- 
ner of  ten  courses,  out  of  no  better  materials,  than  the  hind  quarter  of 
a  rabbit  and  a  handful  of  herbs.  The  matter  that  might  perhaps  have 
made,  in  less  skillful  hands,  a  neat  little  essay  of  a  page  and  a  half, — 
being  duly  concocted  by  one  of  these  artists,  swelled  with  common- 
places, sweetened  with  flattery  of  our  worthy  patron,  the  public,  and 
puffed  up  with  words  that  signify  nothing,— comes  forth  at  last,  in  ail 
the  dignity  of  an  article  of  five  and  forty  pages,  which  has  no  fault  in 
the  world,— -except  that  it  is  dull  and  empty.  These  readers  who  write, 
are  like  retailers  of  essences,  who  buy,  indeed,  the  essential  oil,  but  sell 
a  weak  mixture  of  essence  and  water  ;  or  rather,  like  manufacturers  of 
wines,  who  suffer  neither  Port,  Claret,  nor  Madeira,  to  pass  out  of  their 
hands,  till  they  have  doubled  its  original  bulk,  and  destroyed  all  its 
flavor  by  a  most  vile  addition  of  brandy,  water,  acids,  and  dye-stuffs. 

The  third  class  of  readers  are  those,  who  read  to  say  they  have  read. 

When  conversation  happens  to  turn  on  literary  matters,  and  a  reader 
of  this  sort  chances  to  be  by,  and  the  new  novel  or  the  last  review  is 
mentioned,  it  iloes  one  good  to  hear  the — ''O  yes,  I  Ve  read  it,"  which 
is  so  eagerly  thrust  in  at  the  very  first  opening.  There  is  such  a  sweet 
self-complacency, — and  the  important  little  sentence  is  pronounced  in 
so  soil  and  gentle,  but  withal  so  confident  a  tone,  that  Uie  airs  and  af- 
fectations of  a  first-rate  actress  could  not  be  more  delightful.  I  love, 
of  all  things,  to  watch  these  little  scenes,  when  nature  shows  herself  in 
spite  of  all  disguise.  The  follies  of  mankind,  when  properly  improved, 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement ;  but  then  they  must  not  be 
regarded  with  bitterness,  but  rather  in  that  spirit  of  good-natured  in- 
dulgence, with  which  we  watch  the  frolics  of  a  ihvorite  child. 

The  fourth  class  of  readers,  a  most  numerous  and  respectable  body, 
consists  of  those  who  read  to  kill  time. 

These  are  the  true  patrons  of  editors,  booksellers,  authors  and  print- 
ers. These  are  they,  that  devour  three  editions  in  succession  of  thrice 
distilled  nonsense.  This  is  the  enUighttnedpuhHc^  wliose  decision  is 
like  the  irreversible  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, — whose  voice  is 
the  voice  of  God, — the  voice  of  wisdom,  justice  and  truth.  The  Turk 
eats  opium, — the  Hindu  chews  tobacco  and  beetel-nut, — the  civilized 
Christian  reads, — and^spium,  tobacco,  books,  all  alike  tend  to  produce 
that  dizzy,  dreaming,  drowsy  state  of  mind,  which  forms,  without 
doubt,  the  most  delicious  mode  of  existence. 

Such,  and  so  tnany,  are  the  various  kinds  of  readers,  and  such  are 
my  reasons  for  defining  man,  a  reading  animal  But,  after  all, — and 
notwithstanding  every  thing  that  has  been  said,  and  proved,  and  de- 
monstrated, by  my  worthy  friend,  Charles  Timothy  Augustus  Teach- 
about,  and  his  illustrious  associates  of  the  Universal  Lyceum,  it  some- 
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times  does  strike  roe,  as  a  little  donbtful,  whether  the  incieaae  of  read- 
ing argues,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  exactly  proportionate  increase  of  wis- 
dom. There  is  a  certain  point,  beyond  which,  things  cannot  go.  Not 
all  the  powder  burnt  at  Waterloo  can  dri?e  a  bullet  through  the  air, 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  swiftness ; — ^and  my  mind  mi^ves  me,  that 
human  skulls  can  contain  but  a  certain  modicum  of  learning,  8cho>l- 
masters,  and  lecturers,  goose  quilld  and  printing  presses,  to  the  contra- 
ry  notwithstanding. 


CARE. 

TO   •      •      •      • 

Otlam  divM  roftt  In  patent!.    Hokacb. 

The  dripping  mariner,  at  dead  of  night, 

Tossed  on  the  boundless  ocean, 
When  not  a  star  in  the  broad  sky  is  bright, 
For  rest — ^for  rest — till  break  of  morning  light. 

Lids  his  devotion. 

For  rest  the  pensioned  politician  prays. 

And  threadbare  man  of  letters  \ 
Merchants  and  maidens  seek  it  all  their  days, 
Spirits  of  air  and  earth,  fairies  and  fays, 

And  duns  and  debtors. 

Care,  under  purple  robes  of  office,  we 

Must  frequently  discover ; 
No  human  lot  from  human  wo  is  free  ; 
A  turtle-padded  alderman  may  be 

A  slighted  lover. 

Happy  the  man,  who  wears  the  clothes  which  clad 

His  ancestors  before  him ; 
Tariffii  and  taxes  seldom  make  him  sad. 
And  how  thrice  blessed  his  lot  who  never  had 

Tailor  to  bore  him  ! 

Why  look  for  joy  beneath  a  foreign  sky. 

With  endless  toil  and  trouble  i 
From  his  sad  heart  can  the  pale  exile  fly  ^ 
The  happiness  his  own  home  may  deny. 

Is  a  mere  bubble. 

Care  follows  swift  the  starry -bannered  ship. 

Over  the  foaming  billow ; 
SiU  side  by  side  with  the  dyspeptic  whip, 
And  dims  the  widow's  eye  and  pales  her  lip, 

And  wreathes  her  willow. 

Joy  for  the  present  moment !  Joy  to-day ! 

Why  look  we  to  the  morrow .? 
Minffle  me  bitters  to  drive  care  away, 
Nothinff  on  earth  can  be  forever  gay, 

And  free  from  sorrow. 

The  sullen  monarch  of  the  shades  we  try 

In  vain  to  turn  our  backs  on ; 
Probably,  all  the  human  race  will  die, 
The  good,  the  great,  the  wise,  and  you,  and  I, 

And  President  Jackson.     . 
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Fortiue  luui  nniled  on  jou,  and  laviihed  all 
Her  boontiea  qaite  at  random ; 

Tour  factory  stock  is  never  known  to  fall. 

And  tell  me  where  to  find,  in  field  or  stall, 
A  finer  tandem. 

My  purse  is  Tery  slim,  and  Tery  few 
The  clients  that  I  number; 

But  I  am  seldom  stupid,  never  blue ; 

My  riches  are  an  honest  heart  and  true, 
And  quiet  slumber ! 


DEAD  LETTERS, 

OPENED     Alio     BVBlTED    BT    THE    POSTMAtTER-OENEIUL, 
REVIVED    AND   PUBLISHED  BT  TIMOTHT   qUICKSAITD. 

LIVRAISON   I. 
GaudeamoB  Igitar. 

The  following  is  the  preface,  with  a  few  letters  selected  from  the 
MS.  of  a  work,  which  will  appear  under  the  above  title. 

Preface.  It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers— or  perhaps  not  so— that  the 
Postmaster- General  of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Confess,  (1825,  chapter  275, 
sec.  26,)  opens  all  dead  or  unclaimed  letters,  after  a  list  of  them  has  been  publish- 
ed at  the  respective  Post  Offices,  for  a  fixed  time ;  that  he  has  them  inspected, 
and  all  the  valuable  contents  returned  to  the  writer  of  the  ill-starred  letters  or  de- 
posited, if  the  latter  cannot  be  found  out.  To  these  dead  letters  belong  a  number 
of  such,*as  are  intended  for  Europe,  or  other  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  not 
directed  via  a  certain  port  of  the  United  States,  or  not  post-paid  to  that  place,  if 
the  letter  is  sent  from  the  interior.  The  emp\j  ones,  tnat  is  to  say,  such  as  con- 
tain words  only,  are  destroyed.  I  have  often  thought,  that  if  the  United  States 
would  trust  me  with  the  inspection  of  these  dead  letters,  and  the  editorship  of 
those,  which  I  might  deem  worthy  to  be  transferred  from  the  transitory  epistolo- 
grapluc  record  to  the  lasting  typo^rraphic,  I  should  make  a  handsome  living  for 
myself,  open  a  new  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  I  should  call  mv  work,  if  such  per- 
mission were  muted,  EneydopcBdia  Epistolographica  ;  or,  perhaps,  Periodical  and 


Documentary  Record  of  Mankind's  and  Womankind's  Doings  and  Undoings,  or 
Scrap  Book  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  \  or.  The  World  as  She  is,  in  Letters  by 
Herself;  or,  A  Peep  behind  the  Curtain  at  Humankind  ;  or,  Man  and  Nature  dis- 
played in  Autographs  ;  or,  The  Mail  Unlocked  ;  or,  Index  to  the  Human  Soul ; 
or  range  and  Pleasures  of  our  Race,  digested  in  Pleasing  Letters,  or  Lessons  of 
Philosophy  ;  or  any  thing,  never  mind  the  title.  And  yet.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
a  title  must  convey  nothing  to  the  reader.  Why,  then  I  should  publish  my  dar- 
ling book  without  any  title  at  all,  as  the  first  printed  works  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  a  few  explanatory  words  at  the  JFVm*,  so  that  books  of  those  times  are 
much  like  magpies,  known  by  the  tail.  Thus  we  should  have  returned,  in  one 
more  respect,  to  the  example  of  the  old  printers, — and,  to  say  the  truth,  no  art, 
perhaps,  nas  so  little  advanced  since  its  invention  as  the  art  of  printing.  But  to 
what  purpose  is  all  this,  here  P 

Besides  the  valuable  information,  which  the  world  would  derive  from  such  a 
publication  respectin^r  the  secret  springs  and  hidden  wheels  of  the  intricate 
machine  of  human  society,  how  fine  an  opportunity  would  it  not  offer  to  develop, 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  the  interesting  science,  which  teaches  "  to  know  the 
character  of  men  by  their  handwriting,"  Siat  important  branch  of  physiognomies  ! 
Indeed,  my  /M^af»Ay  would  be  the  proof  and  document  for  that  invaluable  publica- 
tion L*An  dspiger  Us  Hommes  par  leur  Ecriture.  (Heaven  be  blessed  that  the  art 
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of  printiiig  is  IxtTent^d,  beeauM  if  I  had  to  ffiye  m}r  works  in  ray  own  handwrit- 
inff  to  the  public,  thev  would  at  once  set  me  down  as  the  most  inveterate  criminal, 
and  the  most  crooked-minded  sinner.)  It  requires  but  yery  little  conaideratioii  to 
find  what  incalculable  advantageS|  for  the  whole  human  society,  would  resolt 
firom  such  a  science,  which  at  last  would  enable  us  to  see  the  secret,  of  oar  nei^ 
bors'  hearts.  A  jury  would  require  nothing  more  than  the  writing-book  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  justify  a  verdict  of  guilty,  as  that  simple  book  prov^ 
that  he  has  been  a  bad  character  from  early  childhood.  A  lady  would  write  ia 
answer  to  a  gentleman's  offer  : — '<  Sir,  ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becominf 
acquainted  with  you,  I  conceived  the  most  favorable  opinion  respecting  your  char- 
acter, but  I  never  would  unite  myself  for  life  with  a  gentleman,  who  does  not  at- 
tend to  the  dots  of  Uie  letter  t,  which  you  place  very  often  on  a  letter,  where  it 
does  not  belong.  I  am  too  much  afraid  that  you  would  misplace,  in  a  similar  wa^, 
dots  to  which  f  should  have  an  undeniable  claim  ;  and,  therefore,  you  will  permit 
me,"  &c.  Or  the  historian,  whose  earnest  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  Napoleon  was  a  great  man,  has,  at  length,  an  opportunity^  to  see  aa  automph 
of  this  general,  written  in  a  perfectly  unguarded  state  of  ms  vast  mind.  Lord  ! 
he  cannot  make  out  one  single  word,  and  is,  at  once,  convinced  of  the  crude,  dis^ 
ordered,  unprincipled  mind  of  the  great  dictator.  Away  with  caucus,  away  with 
speeches  at  the  polls !  Let  ns  have  the  handwriting  of  the  candidate  in  lith<^- 
raphy,  circulate  it,  and  we  shall  know  immediately  whether  we  have  to  vote  rar 
or  against  him.  Put  a  facsimile  of  the  author's  handwriting  before  his  book, 
and  the  reader  at  once — ^no,  better  not ;  authors  make  an  exception. 

In  spite  of  all  these  evident  advantages,  I  never  was  able  to  ^et  permission  fin- 
so  salutary,  so  promising,  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Having  fuled  in  several  at- 
tempts to  obtain  free  access  to  the  bags,  containing  the  dead  letters,  these  rich 
mines  of  important  knowledge,  I  resolved — with  reluctance  do  I  confess  it  so 
I>ublicly ;  but  then,  Rousseau  confessed  worse  things* — ^to  get  at  them  clandes- 
tinely. I  had  become  acquainted  with  several  officers  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
at  Washington,  during  my  stay  in  that  city  in  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  — ,  but  nomina  suni  odiosa  ;  and,  one  day  I  contrived  to  be  K>cked  up  in  the 
room,  where  my  jewel  ba|r8  stood  in  several  files  ;  because  it  ought  to  be  Known, 
that  the  number  of  unclaimed  letters  in  the  United  States  is  enormous,  owing  to 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Union,  the  numerous  places  of  the  same  name,  the  con- 
stant intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  large  number  of  poor  and 
uneducated  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  whose  relations  often  do  not  know 
how  to  direct  letters  correctly,  or  who  themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  port  regula- 
tions, so  that  their  letters  do  not  proceed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  It 
was  pretty  early  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  locked  up,  and  thus  I  had  time  to 
cop^  several  letters.  What  feelings  agitated  my  heart,  when  I  l>eheld  these 
variegated  collections  of  slips  for  a  book  of  humanity,  as  it  were.  I  had  begun 
my  thief-like  expedition  as  a  joke,  but  I  could  not  help  growing  more  and  more 
serious.  What  love  and  hatred,  advice  and  entreaties,  prayers,  deceit  and  cun> 
ning ;  what  malice,  pride,  avarice  and  hypocrisy ;  what  charity  and  friendship ; 
what  grief,  and  pangs,  and  humiliation,  annoyance  and  trouble ;  what  parental 
anxiety,  and  alluring  persuasion ;  what  fraud  and  folly,  fears  and  hopes,  ambition 
and  corruption  ;  slander  and  meanness  ;  soundness  and  insipidity,  speculations 
and  castles  in  the  air  ;  what  disappointments,  vanity,  lies  and  flattery ;  arrogance 
and  fopperv  ;  what  kindness,  true  religion,  and  rank  zeal  and  persecution ;  what 
yillany  and  virtue,  knowledge  and  nonsense,  was  concentrated  here,  within  a  few 
bags  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe — all  to  be  cancelled  within  a  short  time ! 

nxxi  there  was  little  time  to  be  spent  in  idle  contemplation ;  I  took  my  pencil 
and  paper,  and  be^an  to  play  my  part,  a  self-appointed  postmaster-general.      Be< 


letters,  already  in  my  possession  should  be  exhausted,  and  the  public  still  be  ready 
to  receive  more,  who  knows  whether  what  has  been  done  once,  may  not  be  done 
a  second  time  ;  whether  I  may  not  slip  into  the  centralization  room  of  man's  feel- 
ing and  thought  once  more  .'    As  for  the  rest,  I  think  it  proper  to  conclude  this 

♦  Since  tbe  above  wu  written,  my  oonflcienc«  hu  been  tomewhat  appealed,  consider- 
!5*j^i  ^^^  ^^"^  f^'M'  knowledge  ha>  prompted  more  tbmn  one  aavant  to  eteal  rare  speeineM 
*"  J!™'-L*°°^^_  ^.  ^  rmtyyjrtMiw  of  dead  letters  is  not  lo  very  mach  wone,  than  being  a  rtmr- 
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pr^ftett  with  a  eonplet,  which  I  found  on  my  joomey  through  Tyrol,  carved  oyer 
the  door  of  a  poajumffl  hooMy  built  on  the  mgh-waj,  and  which  might  be  giyen 
in  translation  thus  : — 

Whoever  ballds  where  people  walk, 

Must  be  pteparad  for  people's  talk. 

Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  only  from  a  higher  authority ',  with  the  words  of 
the  noble  Dante : — 

Lascla  dir  le  genti. 


LETTER  X. 

Longborough,  June  21,  18 — . 

To  Miss . 

My  Dearest  Sister, 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline,  the  more 
reason  I  find  to  consider  myself  extremely  happy,  in  the  prospect 
of  possessing  her  hand.  She  is  a  lady  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
writes  many  articles  for  the  Monthly  Review,  some  of  which  have  ac- 
tually been  printed.  Her  verses  are  delightful,  and  the  bookseller  of 
Longborough  intends  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  her  poetical  produc- 
tions, if  her  acquaintances  will  subscribe.  I  am  copying  them  now, 
and  Mr.  Olwyn,  a  student,  spending  his  vacations  here,  is  writing  notes 
for  the  work,  because  you  have  no  idea  how  difficult  some  of  Miss 
Caroline's  verses  are;  they  would  be  quite  unintelligible,  and  too 
sublime,  without  notes.  She  has  had  the  kindness  to  explain  a  great 
many  of  them  to  me,  and,  I  must  confess,  I  found  them  all  uncommon- 
ly charming.  But,  why  do  T  talk  of  her  accomplishments,  when  much 
more  is  to  be  said,  of  something  more  important — the  purity  of  my 
adored  Caroline's  soul  ?  I  had,  before  I  knew  her,  no  idea  of  such  ex- 
cessive purity.  Only  think,  my  dear  sister,  some  days  ago  we  were 
reading  Young's  Night  Thoughts  ;  a  sudden  rain  came  on,  and,  when 
the  water  was  trickling  slowly  from  the  roof  and  splashing  on  the 
ground  with  an  indecorous  noise,  Miss  Caroline  seemed  quite  disturb- 
ed. Now  is  this  not  pure  ?  She  studies,  at  present,  botany,  and 
when  the  dear  girl  found  out,  that,  with  some  species  of  plants,  the  sexes 
are  separate,  she  persuaded  her  father  to  cut  down  all  male  willow  trees 
in  his  garden,  as  she  thought  it  very  improper  that  male  and  female 
willows  should  stand  together  alone,  in  the  dark.  Her  father  said,  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  **  My  celestial  daughter  !  Shall  I  eradicate  the  sweet- 
williams  too  V  She  told  me  that  Shakspeare  was  a  very  vulgar  writer, 
and  that  she  never  read  a  single  piece  of  his.  Last  week,  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  tell  her  something,  which,  entirely  against  my  inten- 
tion, shocked  her  most  alarmingly.  I  said — ^the  bishop*  (oh  !  said  she) 
bustles  (ah !  said  she)  a  great  deal,  on  account  of  the  breachesf  (oh  ! 
dear,  said  she)  of  promises  in  Xi^horn  (oh  I  die  !  said  she,)  and  when 
I  most  unfortunately  mentioned  that  a  neighbor  was  stocking  his  farm 
with  poultry,  she  run  screaming  out  of  the  room,  and  left  her  poor  con- 

•Meet  of  my  non-fair  (I  do  not  ny  unfliir}  readers  are,  probably,  ignorant  of  one  meaning  of  thli 
word,  given  nelUier  by  Johnson  and  Webeter.     Editor  ef  Dwd  LitUrg. 

t  Mim  Caroline's  nicety  of  feeling,  some  readers  may  say.  oaght  not  to  have  been  more  deli- 
cate, than  that  of  the  ear,  which  certainly  makes  a  great  distinction  between  hrmehu^  and  that 
word  which  expresses  inexpressibles  ;  bat  the  following  anecdote  will  demonstrate,  that  not  even 
a  lady's  delicacy  is  required  to  associate  with  the  word  breaches,  the  other  unpronoanceable  word ; 
When  the  British  were  storming  Bad^Joz,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  rode  up  whilst  the  balls  were 
Ihlling  around,  and  observing  an  artillery-man  particularly  active,  inquired  the  man's  name.  He 
was  answered, "  Taylor."  "  A  very  good  name  too,"  remarked  the  Duke,  "  cheer  up  my  men, 
««  our  Taylor  will  soon  make  a  pair  nfhrtadm—Su  the  walls."  At  this  sally,  a  bant  of  laughter 
broke  from  them,  and  the  next  charge  carried  the  fortress.    Etittior  qf  Vtad  Ltttert, 
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fiifed  and  perplexed  lover  alone  in  hia  dialreaa.  Now,  mj  dear  i 
10  'nt  this  pure  t  I  was  very  aorry,  indeed,  to  offend  and  disturb  90 
limpid  a  mind ;  and,  I  am  sure,  your  former  objection  to  the  engage- 
ment, because  dearest  Caroline  is  but  seven  years  older  than  myself^  will 
be  entirely  conquered,  after  having  become  acquainted  with  her  lofely 
and  incomparable  character. 

Yesterday  we  saw  the  picture  of  Napoleon's  coronation  by  the  great 
Italian  painter  Saul.*  Miss  Caroline  said  she  thought  Napoleon  a  very 
genteel  looking  gentleman,  and  when  we  left  the  picture,  she  sighed 
and  said — At  Cesar  at  nihit;  this  is  Latin,  my  dear  sister. 

Give  my  love  to  papa  and  mama,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sister. 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

LETTKB   ZZV. 

[A  letter  to  Lord  Bookseller  by  his  villain  Author.] 

Bonneville,  July  3,  18 — 

To ,  Esq.,  NeuhYork. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  a  new  publication,  which  I  think 
sublime  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  consider  it  servicable  to  the  author's  fame, 
(that  is,  my  purse^  and  to  your ''  earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  ana  solid  information,"  (thai  is,  your  purse.)  We  do  as  all 
do,  and  all  do  as  we  do.  The  pope,  elected  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  gathers 
the  Peter's  pence,  and  sells  indulgences  and  canonizations ;  and  the 
great  generals  of  the  French  revolution,  having  fought  so  long  for  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  yielded  to  the  "  dotations"  of  their  victorious  cap> 
tain ;  and  newspaper  editors,  after  they  have  waged  war  and  done  ererj 
thing  from  mere  patriotism,  and  even,  sometimes,  sacrificed  the  reputation 
of  a  gentleman,  yield  at  length,  to  an  appointment,  forced  upon  them 
by  the  President. 

What  kind  of  a  work  ought  it  to  be  ''  to  take"  t  An  £ncycl<^8edia ! 
Our  age  is  eminently  encyclopcdiac,  or  rather  twenty-four-mo-cyck>- 
ptediac.  Let  every  thing  be  small  in  size,  light  in  language,  and  super- 
ficial in  contents,  dilute  history  into  romance,  and  it  will  be  great  for 
the  age.  It  has  been  asserted,  very  recently,  and  justly  too,  (excuse 
the  exuberance  of  my  ideas)  "  the  history  of  mankind  is  to  be  re-writ- 
ten." If  I  had  to  perform  this  task,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  order,  one  of 
these  days,  a  Family  Universal  History,  I  should,  as  one  of  the  first  im- 
provements, divide  history  into  very  different  periods  from  those,  into 
which  we  find  Clio's  Records  parceled  out  down  to  our  time,  all  divis- 
ions being  founded  on  bloody  wars,  or  the  appearance  of  great  roon- 
archs  on  the  stage,  or  the  exit  of  a  nation.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
march  of  human  mind,  which  ought  to  afford  the  basis  of  historical 
dirisions,  and  my  periods  should  be  founded  on  the  conspicuous  mani- 
festations of  the  development  of  intellect ;  for  instance,  to  begin  with 
the  revival  of  learning,  I,  probably,  should  cdl  my  first  period  the 
Epoch  of  FoUoSf  which  would,  I  think,  descend  to  the  time  of  Grotius, 
or  thereabout,  and  comprise  the  period  in  which  controversialists  made 
It  one  of  the  most  poignant  reproaches  to  their  adversary,  that  he  had 
written  a  small  book  ;   in   which  publishers  complained  of  certain 
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authorsy  or  refined  their  prodacti<»i8,  because  they  did  not  write  large 
books,  and  bayers,  coming  to  their  shop  contemned  them  on  that  ac* 
count.  (See  Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.)  Then  follows  the 
TMme  of  Quartos,  inclading  the  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  Next  we  find 
the  Period  of  Octavos,  with  the  dawn  of  newspapers,  succeeded  by 
the  A^e  of  7W/oe-mo5.  (newspapers  yet  larger),  after  which  follows 
the  Period  of  Tioettty'fou9^4nos  and  Pocket  EiUtums,  (Ail  sciences 
are  cut  down  to  this  size ;  the  newspapers  still  larger.)  And  lastly  ar- 
rives  the  period  in  which  we  live,  the  blessed  Age  of  huge  Newspapers 
and  Tracts,  (though  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  due  asterisc,  that 
peqi^e  never  were  less  tractable.)  Of  this  time  it  will  be  said,  that  it 
was  visited  by  three  things, — by  war  and  revolutions,  by  cholera,  and  by 
an  inundation  of "  useful  libraries."  You  will  have  observed  the  remarka- 
ble circumstance,  offering  to  a  German  philosopher  ample  scope  for 
deep  views  and  vast  theories  as  to  the  great  spirit  of  universal  history, 
that  the  expansion  of  human  mind,  and  the  size  of  books,  proceed  in 
an  inverse  ratio, — ^the  quicker  the  march  of  intellect,  the  smaller  and 
more  cmmb-like  the  books. 

But,  Sir,  I  return  to  my  grand  and  noble  plan ;  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  founded  on  the  very  essence  of  the  most  important  discoveries, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  "  eminently  calculated  for  the 
wants  of  the  age." 

What  does  Uie  reader  wish  to  find  if  he  turns  to  an  Encyclopedia? 
Detailed,  accurate  facts  7  By  no  means !  General  impressions,  whole- 
sale assertions,  condensed  in  the. easiest  form,  and  swallowable  shape  ; 
gilt  pills  are  wanted,  and  a  few  curious  facts,  which,  at  a  proper  time, 
may  be  thrown  out  like  fk>wers  accidentally  falling  from  a  whole  tree 
in  blossom.  Much  is  to  be  learned  ;  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  book 
must  teach  quickly  or  it  is  useless.  Au  courant,  is  the  great  watch- 
word of  our  running,  rattling,  stumbling,  blustering,  head-over-heel 
time.  And  this,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  clew  to  my  original,  and,  permit 
me  to  say,  somewhat  sublime  work. 

We  all  admit  that  Solomon  said  but  the  truth,  when  he  exclaims. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun !  If  this  is  the  case,  all  we  can 
report  is  the  same  over  and  over,  and  indeed,  thus  I  found  it  with  many 
bi<^aphies.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Gorton's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
and  you  will  find  a  host  of  biographies  of  certain  *'  distinguished  cler- 
gymen," one  reading  precisely  like  the  other,  except  the  names  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  article,  and  now  and  then  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege, where  they  studied.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement 
to  extract  from  all  these  Lives,  one  general  prototypical  biography,  fitting 
all  as  well  as  the  wig  of  either  probably  would  have  fitted  each  of  them. 
The  same  might  be  done  with  members  of  many  other  professions,  who 
drag  along  in  all  Encyclopedias,  though  most  of  them,  I  dare  say,  never 
are  looked  for,  and  of  whom  it  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  have  a 
"  general  impression."  Moreover,  such  a  pattern-biography  might  easi- 
ly become  the  regulator  and  standard  of  immortality,  so  that  people, 
ambitious  of  an  immortal  name,  might  know  as  to  what  they  have  to 
do,  to  be  sure  of  stereotypation  and  immortalization.  Thus  then  I  pro- 
pose to  place  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  a  dozen  or  two  of  such  typ- 
ical biographies,  and,  without  any  farther  trouble,  to  refer  to  them  from 
the  various  heads,  by  numbers  and  letters,  as  we  find  in  Walker's  Pro- 
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nouncing  Dictionary  the  table  of  the  different  pronunciations  is  re- 
ferred to. 

I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  this  arrangement  would  not  be  sufB- 
cient  for  all  biographies,  to  condense  the  matter  to  a  general  impresaoa, 
and  the  desirable  dimness.  I  take  refuge  in  symbolical  and  ideograpli- 
ic  hieroglyphics,  with  so  much  more  confidence,  as  Abel  Remusat,  the 
great  Chinese  scholar,  assures  us  that  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  picture- 
writing  is  a  hundred  times  more  impressive  than  our  naked,  conren- 
tional,  crooked,  broken,  shabby,  ugly,  black  signs.  I  freely  confess,  that 
I  owe  my  idea  to  the  French  Dictionnaire  des  Oirauettes,^  but  1  have 
enlarged  the  idea,  have  systematized  it  for  the  great  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  deserve  their  thanks  like  Fulton,  who  applied  and  en- 
larged, where  others  had  invented  and  discovered.  I  embody  Cham- 
pollion's  important  discoveries,  and,  through  him,  the  labors  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  in  my  system  ;  and  thus  attach  my  labors  to  those, 
performed  thousands  of  years  ago,  whilst  I  humbly  hope  my  fame  will 
go  down  to  posterity  for  at  least  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  awake,  in 
the  year  5827,  admiration  for  my  production,  as  I  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  magnitude  of  the  Egyptian  invention. 

To  elucidate  my  plan  by  an  example.  In  the  Dictionnaire  des 
GirouetteSf  Prince  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  is  designated  by  I  do  not 
know  how  many  weathercocks.  This  is  certainly  not  enough  for  an 
Encyclopedia ;  but  I  ask  you,  would  it  not  be  quite  sufficient  to  give, 
instead  of  a  long  article,  the  following  only  : 

*'  Talleyrand  Perigord,  a  politician  of  innumerable  weathercocks  and 
seven  fox-tails." 

Who  wants  to  know  more  ?  There  is  history  boiled  to  a  jelly. 

Now,  Sir,  as  we  have  pachas  of  one,  two  or  three  tails,  why  not  like- 
wise in  our  Encyclopmdia  Condensata^  parsons  of  one,  two  or  three 
kettle-drums? — a  member  of  Congress  of  one,  two  or  three  water-epouts 
or  whale-heads  ? — an  actor  of  one,  two  or  three  horse-power  t — an  old 
maid  of  one,  two  or  three  cat-tails,  (as  the  Encyclopedia  Americana 
tells  us  that  elderly  virgins  have  a  peculiar  inclination  for  cats.  See 
the  article  Cat;)  an  Encyclopiedia  writer  of  one,  two  or  three  scis- 
sors and  wafers? — a  radical  reformer  of  one,  two  or  three  sinecures? — 
a  newspaper  editor  of  one,  two  or  three  chameleons  ? — a  letter-writer 
as  myself,  of  one,  two  or  three  bores? — ^and  so  on.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, when  the  individual  transpasses  the  common  bounds  of  uncom- 
mon excellence,  we  might  increase  the  number,  as  I  have  already 
with  Talleyrand,  the  only  constant  (to  power)  among  so  many  inconstant. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  my  plan  very  acceptable ;  and  please 
let  me  know  very  soon,  how  many  volumes  you  should  want,  what  size, 
&c.,  and  the  remuneration,  you  think  proper  to  offer  for  so  interesting 
and  novel  a  work. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem,  ^ 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 


*  CUnmeUe  is  tbe  French  for  a  Tane,  weathercock :  end  a  few  yeara  ago  an  alphabetical  catalocDe 
of  the  first  French  politicians  was  published,  in  which  as  many  girvMOu  were  added  to  evejy 
name,  as  often  as  this  politician  hsid  changed  his  opinion,  w,  at  least.  Mu  It  aeema,  as  if  we 
Bbottid  want  a  similar  work  pretty  soon,  and  who  knows  bat  we  ourselves  may  see  the  day,  when 
K  will  be  said,  Upon  ray  life  he  is  a  most  steady  politician :  look  at  the  Dictiooaiy,  there  are  bat 
six  weathercocks  over  against  his  name.--J:ditor  i^th9  Dud  LOUn, 
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LETTER  LZXXVin. 

To  Chong'Loo,  Canton. 
This  Lee-Hong  writes  to  Chong-Loo,  through  a  man,  who  paints  for 
liim.  I  write  this  in  Boston,  where  the  world  begins  again  aAer  a  long 
^way  over  the  water  in  the  big  nhips  ;  which  lasts  so  long,  that  the  moon 
ohanges  four  or  five  times ;  and  I  wish  Chong-Loo  is  very  well.  These 
are  strange  people ;  they  have  all  ugly  large  eyes,  and  are  very  rude  to 
each  other ;  they  never  bow  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  door  before  they 
enter,  two  together ;  but  they  are  very  industrious.  When  they  have 
worked  all  day,  they  meet  in  the  evening  many  together,  and  make 
pleasure — a  very  hard  labor,  so  that  they  perspire  much  and  go  very 
bare  the  women.  They  all  wear  ugly  hats,  as  the  foreigners,  you  have 
seen  in  Canton,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  take  it  off  and  to  show  their 
ugly  heads,  the  hair  cut  off  quite  short.  Very  few  men  here  are  big, 
and  the  women  are  lean  and  very  stingy,  because  they  make  their 
gowns  so  short,  that  they  reach  but  little  under  the  knee,  and  I  have 
seen  the  garters  in  the  street  when  the  wind  blows  high,  and  the  garter 
is  a  ribband  round  the  knee.  Their  houses  are  not  painted,  and  they 
eat  much  meat,  but  never  cats  or  dogs ;  are  they  not  great  fools  ?  And 
they  are  very  indecent,  because  they  speak  to  women  in  the  open  street, 
and  carry  them  off  by  the  arm.  They  never  marry  but  one  wife,  and 
say  they  are  always  happy  with  her  and  also  contented,  but  I  asked 
what  they  do  when  they  do  not  like  this  one,  but  they  say,  they  always 
like  her.  Now  that  is  strange.  They  do  not  whip  much,  and  never 
skin  a  thief,  and  say,  you  Chinese  are  barbarians,  and  very  cruel  peo- 
ple. But  they  skin  people  of  their  good  name  in  the  newspapers,  and 
say  things  of  them  which  are  not  true,  and  this  they  call  liberty  and 
civilization,  which  we  do  not  manufacture,  and  sometimes  call  it  fair 
play,  which  is  the  English  word  for  roguery.  They  always  say  that  a 
man  is  a  villain,  a  murderer,  a  blockhead,  and  a  great  thief,  before  they 
make  him  their  emperor,  because  they  make  themselves  their  emperors 
and  have  them  not  firom  the  sun,  as  we  have.  They  do  not  sacrifice 
people  or  beasts,  but  some  of  them  say,  some  men  are  sacrificed  after 
death  forever  as  long  as  our  Gods  live,  to  pain  and  grief,  because  they 
were  made  so  by  their  God  to  be  sacrificed,  which  grieves  my  heart 
much.  And  they  have  a  great  book  which  they  say  their  God  has 
written.  And  in  this  book  stands  that  they  shall  love  each  other,  which 
is  true,  because  I  have  seen  it  myself,  and  yet  they  quarrel  all  the  time, 
which  I  find  very  queer.  In  their  temples  they  say,  that  all  men  are 
wicked  in  heart  and  vitiated  in  judgement,  and  in  the  newspapers  they 
say  most  of  the  people  are  always  just  and  enlightened,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  very  big  lie,  and  I  believe  the  last.  I  stay  here  in  a-  very 
large  house  with  many  rooms,  all  built  of  stone  like  a  great  temple,  but 
it  is  none.  There  live  many  people  together,  and  they  eat  all  together, 
and  when  they  adore  each  other  they  lift  a  glass  and  look  at  each  other 
and  smile,  and  then  they  drink,  each  his  own  wine,  which  is  strong 
water.  I  will  write  you  more  another  time.  My  master,  who  brought 
me  to  Boston  is  very  kind,  he  never  has  flogged  me  once.  May  you 
long  live  and  healthy.     This  was  written  by  Lee  Hong. 
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Thx  multitude  of  mountuns  ! — ^like  a  sea 
In  a  tempestuoufl  moment  fixed,  they  etand, 
Unchanged,  nnchangreable ;  upon  the  land 
EtemitjTs  sole  type.    Wide-waatinff  Time 
Hath  dropped  his  aoy  the,  before  he  dared  to  climb 
Their  eacred  height,  and  with  the  majesty 
Of  their  stern  presence  awed,  he  did  not  dare 
Their  placid  foreheads'  bald  repoee  to  mar 
With  Age's  wrinkle ;  but  around  their  baae 
Hath  furled  his  wing  and  found  a  resting  place. 

II. 

And  thou,  proud  summit  !*  Threshold  of  the  day  ! 

Fitly  thou  writest  on  the  sky,  the  name 

Of  him,  whose  name  is  thine,  whose  deathless  £une, 

As  sun-shine  broad,  eternal  is  like  thee. 

Upon  thine  unchanged  head,  still,  joyfully. 

Prints  his  first  kiss  the  Sun,  upon  his  way 

Lfingering,  as  did  he  on  that  day  of  old, 

When — Uie  far-spreading  deluge  backward  rolled — 

To  meet  his  smile  thy  quiet  forehead  rose ; 

And  still,  as  then,  (so  soft  is  the  repose 

That  to  thy  solitary  height  is  given,) 

Upon  thy  shoulder  leans  the  cheek  of  HeaTen. 

Here,  as  in  ages  past,  is  still  the  home 

Of  silence  and  oflofty  feeling.    Here, 

Earth  far  below,  and  Heaveirs  eternal  dome 

Alone  reetiaining  us  above,  the  ear 

Drinking  no  sound,  unless,  perchance,  it  deem 

The  Sun  makes  music,  (for  the  ancient's  dream 

Seems  here  a  beautiful  reality,) 

The  world,  diminished,  spread  before  the  eye 

Even  in  a  single  glance,  the  swelling  soul 

Spurning  the  body's  impotent  control — 

Man  is  ul  Deity ;  his  feeble  clay 

Refines  into  an  essence,  and  the  mind 

Swells  till  it  fills  the  universe ;  confined 

No  longer  by  the  earth-bonds  that  coexco 

Its  compass — 't  is  itself  the  universe. 

in. 

Tea,  thou  art  still  the  same— even  as  of  old 
The  clouds  in  curling  wreaths  of  mist  are  rolled 
(Like  incense-smoke,  from  Earth's  sublimest  shrine) 
From  thy  green  vales  to  Heaven.    The  silver  line 
Of  the  pure  mountain  stream  is  hanging  still 
A  fillet  round  thy  brow— the  dancing  rOl 
In  headlong  haste  to  seek  the  expectant  meads, 
Leaps  down  thy  side  and  sparkles  as  it  speeds. 
Thyself  unchanged,  thou  lookest  from  thy  height- 
How  changed  the  world,  still  spread  before  thy  sight ! 
Whence  are  these  men,  these  spires  now  riung  near  i 
What  sounds  now  cleave  thine  old  marmorean  ear  ? 
Oh,  coiddst  thou  register  from  age  to  age 
The  changing  times,  how  wonderful  the  psge ! 
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What  mighty  reTolutioiia  may  have  swept 

This  mystic  land,  while  still  the  old  world  slept 

Uncomscious  by  its  side  !    Below  thy  base 

The  stream  of  Time  has  run  its  noiseless  race  ; 

The  wonders  it  hath  rolled  before  thy  si^ht, 

Since  first  this  pleasant  world  revolved  in  light, 

Are  mystery  all;  for,  mixed  with  Time's  clear  wave, 

Oblivion  to  the  tide  his  waters  gave. 

Alas !  Dumb  Chronicler  of  Ages !    Vain 

For  man  hath  been  thy  solitaj^  reign. 

The  marks  of  Time  effaced  eternally, 

The  sweeping  flood  hath  spared  us  only  thee  ! 


REFLECTIONS  FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAR. 

There  are  moments  in  life,  in  which  serious  thoughts  sue  for  ad- 
mittance into  the  mind,  with  an  energy  which  will  take  no  denial ;  in 
which  the  giddy  slaves  of  impulse  entertain  for  a  while  that  strange 
guest,  contemplation,  and  in  which,  the  reflections  of  the  naturally 
meditative  assume  an  unusually  grave  and  pensive  character.  Such 
are  the  anniversaries  of  our  birth  and  of  any  striking  event  in  our 
lives,  of  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind  or  of  individual 
nations,  and  such  too  are  those  days  in  which  the  year  changes  its 
masters  and  the  empire  of  a  new  season  begins.  The  luxuriant  prom- 
ise of  Spring,  the  ample  fulfilment  of  Summer,  the  golden  prodigality 
of  Autumn  and  the  deathlike  repose  of  Winter,  suggest,  each  itspe- 
culiar  trains  of  reflection,  and  each  addresses  itself  to  mankind,  with 
a  degree  of  power  varied  and  modified  by  the  age,  circumstances  and 
temperaments  of  individuals. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  that  sombre  period  of  the  year,  during 
which  exhausted  Nature  seems  to  fold  a  mantle  of  repose  about  her 
limbs  and  to  lie  down  to  a  long  sleep,  firom  which  she  may  arise  invig- 
orated, to  begin  anew  her  benevolent  and  vast  energies  of  production 
and  increase.  We  have  been  standing  for  the  last  two  months,  as  it 
were,  by  the  bedside  of  the  ''  dying  year,''  and  have  been  able  to  mark 
each  successive  step  in  the  progress  of  decay.  Day  afler  day,  we 
have  seen  the  sun  wheeling  through  a  smaller  arc  of  the  heavens,  and, 
day  after  day,  darkness  has  been  extending  its  conquests  into  the  em- 
pire of  light.  We  have  seen  the  leaves  of  the  trees  exchange  the 
glossy  brightness  ofsummer,  for  deepening  shades  of  brown,  and  finally 
detach  themselves  fi-om  the  twigs  on  which  they  nodded  and  danced, 
and  lie  in  unsightly  masses  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside.  The 
wind  has  lost  that  fragrant  and  spiritual  character  which  it  had  in  the 
seasons  of  blossoms  and  of  firuits,  and  either  howls  through  the  air  in 
angry  gusts,  or  sighs  along  in  that  cold  and  melancholy  under  tone, 
which  is  not  without  its  charms  to  him  who  trims  his  studious  lamp, 
and  through  the  watches  of  the  night  beholds  the  cheerfiil  blaze  of  his 
hearth  reflected  from  the  faces  of  those  he  loves.  He,  who  can  view 
with  an  untouched  spirit  the  great  and  solemn  changes  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  world  around  him,  must  be  as  insensible  as  the 
inanimate  forms  in  which  these  transformationsT  are  displayed.    There 
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is  a  rividness  in  the  teachings  of  Nature,  which  long  familtarity  ctn* 
not  diminish,  nor  continued  repetition  wear  out  That  the  ImeB  of 
decay  are  written  upon  all  things  human,  is  a  truth  so  obvious,  that 
the  mind  assents  to  it  at  once,  without  the  trouble  of  reflectiiig ;  and  k 
requires  no  common  genius,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  to  set  it  forth  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  we  shall  not  regard  it  with  the  most  listles 
indifference.  We  have  read  of  it  in  so  many  books  and  heard  it  in  ao 
many  sermons,  it  has  rounded  the  periods  of  so  many  essayists  and 
strung  the  lyres  of  so  many  poets,  that  it  is  only  the  most  gifted  aund, 
and  lips  that  are  wet  with  the  dew  of  inspiration,  that  can  treat  the 
subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our  bosoms  throb  to  any  new  emo- 
tion. But  it  is  not  so  with  Nature.  The  instructions  gathered  from 
her  broad  page  have  the  fresh  and  enduring  beauty  of  flowers.  There 
is  an  eloquence  in  her  exhortations,  constant  as  they  are,  which  always 
arrests  our  attention,  and  a  music  in  her  voice,  which  familiarity  ren- 
ders but  more  sweet.  The  ocean  is  the  same  sublime  object  to  him 
who  has  from  childhood  listened  to  the  solemn  and  ceaseless  dash  of 
its  billows.  When  we  stand  upon  the  mountain's  top  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  we  are  nearer  heaven,  though  our  youthful  feet  may  have 
wandered  over  every  green  nook  and  leafy  dell  upon  its  sides.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  changes  that  are  ever  going  on  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Each  year  renews  the  same  vast  and  beautiful  drama,  and  each 
year  awakens  the  same  reflections  and  teaches  over  the  same  lessons. 
The  peculiar  changes,  which  Autumn  effects  in  our  scenery,  are  as 
obvious  and  common  as  any  thing  can  well  be  ;  yet  who  can  look  at 
the  forests,  clad  in  the  gorgeous  and  many-colored  drapery  with  which 
that  season  invests  them,  or  stand  beneath  their  branches  when  their 
sere  leaves  are  falling  around  him  like  snow-flakes,  without  having  \m 
heart  touched,  his  pride  checked,  and  his  climbing  thoughts  brought 
down  to  that  chastened  and  subdued  strain  of  feeling,  which  the  sight 
of  decay,  in  any  shape,  so  naturally  awakens?  No  matter  how  many 
times  we  may  have  contemplated  the  same  scenes  before  ;  they  hare 
lost  no  more  of  their  old  influence  than  of  their  old  beauty.  We  may 
have  watched  the  hues  of  three  score  and  ten  Autumns,  and  yet  we 
cannot  turn  in  weariness  from  them  as  from  a  stale  jest  or  an  oft-re- 
peated story. 

There  is  a  striking  and  philosophical  passage  in  the  poems  of  one, 
who  deserves  to  be  called  the  high-priest  of  Nature,  which  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  the  subject  of  our  reflections,  and  is  withal  so  beautiful, 
that  if  it  were,  we  need  hardly  make  an  apology  for  inserting  it 

**  In  youth  we  love  the  darksome  lawn 
Bnifoed  by  the  owlet's  win^, 
Then  twilight  is  preferred  to  dawn, 
And  Autumn  to  the  Sprixiff. 
Sad  fancies  do  we  then  affect, 
In  luxury  of  disrespect. 
To  our  own  prodigal  excess 
Of  too  famihar  happiness.*' 

Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Ltcoris. 

These  lines  seem  to  us  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful,  though  that  might 
not  be  the  impression  left  by  their  first  perusal.  Youth  is,  in  its  own 
essence,  a  prompter  of  vernal  thoughts.  It  is  itself  a  perpetual  spring. 
It  is  full  of  light,  and  bloom,  and  promise.      The  season  of  Spring 
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afiects  a  young  man  les^  because  he  sees,  in  its  hues  and  forms,  the 
Teflected  images  of  his  own  thoughts.  The  tone  of  the  outward  world 
chords  so  exactly  with  the  strain  of  his  own  buoyant  emotions,  that  he 
liardly  heeds  it  He  requires  an  external  influence,  which  shall  throw 
him  out  of  himself  and  suggest  sensations  opposite  to  those  which  are 
the  natural  offspring  of  his  mind.  This  he  finds  in  the  melancholy 
repose  of  Autumn.  The  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  *^  fallen  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  his  thoughts  are  tinged  with  an  autumnal 
soberness  and  gloom,  and  the  brightness  and  activity  of  Spring  are 
dear  to  him,  because  it  gives  them  an  impulse,  and  sheds  upon  them  a 
gleam  of  sunshine.  Old  age,  too,  lives  in  memory,  as  youth  in  antici- 
pation. It  delights  to  be  carried  back  to  the  time  when  its  energies 
were  new  and  unexhausted,  when  life,  was  in  its  blossom,  and  the 
world  wore  the  beauty  of  promise.  An  illustration  of  the  contrary 
taste  of  the  two  different  periods  of  life,  may  be  found  in  that  law  of 
magnetism,  whereby  the  similar  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each  other 
while  the  opposite  ones  attract. 

But  this  is  wandering  somewhat  from  the  direct  track  of  our  subject. 
There  are  various  causes  which  operate  to  give  a  sober  coloring  to  the 
thoughts  which  the  present  time  suggests.     The  sights  and  sounds 
that  are  around  us  are  calculated  to  inspire  them ;  the  brown  earth, 
the  leafless  trees  and  the  mournful  wind  that  sighs  through  them,  and 
that  peculiar  bright  and  cold  look  of  the  sky,  especially  during  the  few 
moments  of  evening  twilight.     The  effect  of  these  impressions  of  the 
senses  is  aided  by  other  considerations.     The  close  of  the  year  is  a 
time  when  we  pause  and  look  back  at  the  events  which  have  marked 
its  progress,  and  especially  those  in  which  we  ourselves  are  most  directly 
interested.     There  are  few  men,  over  whose  heads  a  period  of  twelve 
months  passes  without  bringing  some  affliction  ;  and  now  memory  will 
call  up  the  ghosts  of  buried  enjoyments,  and  bid  the  wounds  of  sorrow 
bleed   afiresh  ;   and  if  we  ourselves  have  been  so  favored  as  to  have 
had  an  unbroken  flow  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  it  cannot  be  the 
case  with  many  who  are  dear  to  us,  and  we  make  their  sufferings  our 
own ;  for  he,  who  thinks  at  all,  thinks  for  others  as  well  as  himself. 
Any  peculiar  or  striking  event,  which  has  occurred  to  us  or  our  friends, 
any  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  or  unhoped  deliverance  from 
great  danger,  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  characterized  by  awe  of  the 
power  which  has  been  displayed,  and  gratitude  for  the  direction  in 
which  it  has  been  exerted.    This,  too,  is  the  season  of  self-examination  ; 
and  a  man  will  seriously  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  he  have 
not  wandered  farther  from  God  and  truth,  than  he  was  a  year  ago; 
whether  he  have  not  oflen  yielded  to  temptation  when  a  little  mare 
resistance  would  have  vanquished  the  tempter,  and  whether  he  have 
not  oflen  sinned  when  there  was  no  temptation  at  all,  but  only  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  lawless  and  uncontrolled  desires.     It  will  not  be 
enough  for  him  to  ascertain  that  he  is  no  worse  than  he  was  before ;  it 
should  fill  him  with  shame  and  compunction,  if  he  be  not  perceptibly 
better  ;  and  if  his  moral  nature  be  not  improved,  he  may  be  sure  that  it 
has  deteriorated,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state  of  moral  rest.     It 
is  with  a  human  soul  as  with  a  boat  propelled  against  a  stream  ;  if  the 
progressive  effort  be  relaxed  a  moment,  it  will  go  backward  ;  and  no 
man   of  any  enlargement  of  mind,  or  philanthropy  of  feeling,  will 
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think  merely  of  himaelf  or  of  his  own  immediate  friends.  In  aeeofd- 
ance  with  the  noble  sentiment  of  Terence,  he  will  feel  himself  a  man^ 
and  be  interested  in  whatever  relates  to  humanity.  He  will  reliect 
upon  the  great  discoTeries  in  science  and  the  arts  which  hare  beat 
made ;  upon  the  new  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  moral  and  reHg- 
ious  truth ;  upon  the  more  extended  diffusion  of  the  means  of  happiness 
and  comfort,  and  the  progress  which  the  woiid  has  made  in  sotmd 
thinking  and  good  conduct.  He,  who  takes  this  wide  yiew,  will  per- 
ceive much  to  make  him  sober ;  for  states  and  empires  have  likewise 
their  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  Nations  may  be  sitting 
around  us  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  cities  may  have  faUen  into  the  jaws 
of  earthquakes,  pestilence  and  famine  may  have  unpeopled  kingdoms, 
and  the  energies  of  countless  millions  may  be  running  to  waste  for 
want  of  the  fresh  air  and  genial  sunshine  of  Liberty.  He  will  find  in 
such  reflections  a  source  of  consolation  for  his  own  sorrows  ;  for  how 
poor  and  trifling  must  they  seem,  in  comparison  with  the  afflictions 
which  throw  whole  realms  into  mourning.* 

One  of  the  Greek  pastoral  poets,  in  lamenting  the  death  of  his 
friend,  complains  of  the  peculiarly  hard  lot  of  mankind.     The  flowers, 
he  says,  that  wither  and  die  beneath  the  chilling  breath  of  Winter,  we 
know  will  appear  again  in  the  ensuing  Spring  and  gladden  the  earth 
anew  with  the  same  beauty  of  hue  and  form ;  but  when  we  have  con- 
signed to  the  earth  the  bodies  of  our  friends,  it  is  to  a  long,  endless 
sleep.     There  is  no  spring  to  the  winter  of  the  tomb.     We  shall  no 
more  again  see  the  face  that  was  dear  to  us,  nor  hear  the  voice  that  we 
loved.     To  the  natural  mind,   without  the  light  of  revelation,  such 
would  be  the  thought  which  affliction  would  suggest,  and  such,  by  a 
natural  law  of  association,  would  be  those,  which  the  present  season 
would  awaken.     How   melancholy  must  have  been  the  winter  reflec- 
tions of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  who  had  elevation  of  soul  and  su- 
periority of  mind  enough  to  feel  the  "  longing  after  immortality,"  but 
whose  intellect  was  not  of  that  colossal  order,  as  to  be  able  to  catch  a 
faint  and  twilight  glimmering  of  that  *'  day-spring  from  on  high,"  with 
which  our  eyes  have  been  blessed.     The  external  universe,  though  the 
theatre   of  continual  changes,  yet  seemed  stamped  with   the  impress 
of  endless  duration.     The  bending  sky  appeared  a  broad  page,  on 
which  eternity  was  written  in  letters  of  light.     To   him  that  looked 
upon  the  floor  of  ocean,  the  very  first  thought  was  one  of  boundless 
extent  and  unceasing  motion.     The  natural  mind  could  conceive  of  no 
power,  which  could  make  the  mountains  melt  like  wax,  and  hush  the 
awful  voice  of  the  cataract.     Even  the  most  delicate  flower  or  fragile 
shrub,  contained  within  itself  an  indestructible  principle  of  life,  and, 
while  it  appeared  to  be  dead,  was  in  fact  only  sleeping.     But  as  for 
man,  he  was  as  the  shadow  of  smoke,  and  vanished  away  like  morning 
dew.     Disappointment  and  sorrow  attended  upon  his  steps  during  his 
short  life,  and  soon,  weary  and  faint,  he  sunk  down  upon  the  lap  of 
Earth,  and  his  strong  and   graceful  limbs  were  resolved  into  the  ele- 

*  Ex  Aala  radlena,  earn  ab  Bgina  Megamm  veraaa  narlgaram,  cmxA  regional  eireiuiieirca  caB> 
Rplcere.  Po«t  ine  erat  Egioa,  ante  Megara,  daxtra  Pineiu,  sinistra  Gorinttiiis ;  qtie  opplda  quodam 
tempore  florentlaslma  fuerant,  nunc  prostrata  ac  diruta,  ante  oculos  jacent.  Caspi  egoinei  aic  cosl- 
?"**.  f^  \  "**"  homnncoll  Indignamur,  ai  qola  ndctrom  inierilt  ant  occlsiu  aac,  quotum  vaa 
bravior  debet  ease,  com  uno  looo  tot  oppidam  cadavera  projecu  jaoent. 

Cicero  ad  Fam.  Lib.  ir.  £p.  5. 
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jraents,  and  became  Kke  the  senseless  clods.  That  which  gave  light 
%o  the  eye,  bloom  to  the  cheek,  and  motion  to  the  form,  had  gone ;  but 
^where  7  The  stars  gave  back  no  answer  to  the  moumer^s  voice  ;  the 
spirit's  home  was  not  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  nor  in  the  caves  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  wind  brought  no  tidings  of  its  flight.  They  mocked 
themselves  with  fables  of  Elysian  fields  and  islands  of  the  blest,  bnt 
these  were  but  the  dreams  of  poets,  and  were  the  abodes  only  of  heroes, 
and  statesmen,  and  princes.  But  for  the  husband,  the  father,  the  child, 
the  friend,  whose  names  had  never  been  blown  about  the  world,  and 
who  lived  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  survivers,  as  humble  as  they 
themselves  had  been,  for  them  there  was  no  home.  The  body  and  the 
sonl  had  alike  departed. 

We,  who  have  walked  in  the  cheering  and  invigorating  light  of  rev- 
elation, can  hardly  have  any  idea  of  the  heart-sickening  desolation  which 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  whether  called 
forth  by  affliction,  or  suggested  by  external  objects.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  deeper  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  would  not  have  proved  to  them  that  the  one  was 
necessarily  liable  to  dissolution  and  decay,  and  the  other  as  necessarily 
exempted  from  them,  though  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses  would 
have  established  entirely  opposite  conclusions.  Indeed,  that  doubt  is 
at  an  end,  by  the  fact,  that  more  than  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  an- 
tiquity believed  firmly  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  they  were 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  "  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them."* 
There  is  no  diversity  between  what  is  commonly  called  Nature,  and 
Revelation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  analogy. 
Nature  is  the  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  Revelation,  and  each  is  the 
work  of  the  same  Divine  Builder.  As  we  can  look  up  and  behold  the 
sky  and  the  stars  "  face  to  face,"  and  look  down  and  see  their  image 
in  a  clear  fountain  at  our  feet,  so  in  the  workings  of  our  own  minds,  in 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  and  the  general  course  of  human  life,  we 
can  perceive  reflections  and  shadows,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  great 
truths  which  our  Savior  was  sent  to  teach. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  diminish,  one  jot,  the  unspeakable 
value  of  that  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  .<(ou],  which  we  derive 
from  revelation.  The  opinion  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  and  even  with  them,  the  strength  of  their  be- 
lief arose  from  the  strength  of  their  hope  and  the  ardor  of  their  aspira- 
tions ;  and  the  arguments,  by  which  they  supported  the  doctrine,  would 
not  have  convinced  themselves  on  any  other  subject.  But  with  us  it  is 
no  longer  a  conjecture  or  a  hope,  but  a  life-giving  truth  ;  it  does  not 
feebly  glimmer  upon  a  few  lofly  minds,  but  it  is  as  universal  as  air  and 
light,  and  as  blessed  in  its  operation.  It  illuminates  the  humblest 
mind  ;  it  breathes  peace  into  the  lowliest  heart.  For  us  there  is  a  voice 
breaking  the  marble  silence  of  the  tomb,  which  tells  us  that  ''  death  is 
but  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  mind,"  and  that  the  cold  and  senseless 

•The  New  Tettament  eonUinf  the  certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  toul.  Hewhobelievea 
in  the  fsnuineness  and  anlhenticlty  of  the  books,  must,  as  a  neceuaiy  consequence,  believe  also 
the  doctrine  to  be  tme.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  was  firmly  believed  by  more  than  one  of 
the  leading  minds  of  antiquity.  In  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato,  entttied  Fhcdo,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  strons  and  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  ' 
soul's  immortality  In  the  author's  mind,  and  the  insufficiency,  and  almost  absurdity  of  the  argu- 
*i  by  wbieh  he  attempts  to  prove  it. 
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form,  which  we  consign  to  its  embrace,  is  not  the  being  that  we  loved, 
but  the  perishing  tabernacle  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that  he  hims^has 
entered  upon  a  new  state  of  existence,  in  which  his  enlarged  and  pa- 
rified  faculties  are  presented  with  more  abundant  materials  for  intellee- 
tual  and  moral  growth.  Death  has  indeed  lost  his  sting,  and  the  Ticto- 
ry  is  wrested  from  the  grare.  A  ray  from  hearen  turns  into  beauty 
the  gloomy  ruins  of  earthly  expectations,  and  there  the  celestial  flower 
of  hope  blooms  brightest,  and  wafls  an  undying  perfiime.  How  infi- 
nitely more  to  be  desired  is  the  condition  of  the  poorest  and  humblest 
human  being  in  Christendom,  to  that  of  the  most  gifted  and  learned  of 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  The  leading  principle  of  all  religions  of 
human  origin,  is  a  deification  of  strength  and  power.  To  the  unletter- 
ed heathen,  the  divinity  of  Jupiter  was  in  his  thunderbdts,  and  that  of 
Apollo  in.  his  arrows.  The  sage,  who  was  too  enlightened  to  be  the 
slave  of  such  gross  delusions,  worshiped  a  vague  abstraction,  which 
he  called  the  soul  of  the  universe,  an  all-pervading,  intellectual  essence, 
which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  outward  world,  that  the  mind  of 
man  does  to  his  body,  and  which  was  the  ocean,  from  which  the  stream 
of  each  human  soul  derived  its  origin,  and  to  whicliit  again  returned. 
But  the  glory  of  Christianity,  and  that  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  human  religions,  and  one  of  the  most  conTincingproo& 
of  its  dirine  origin,  is,  that  it  is  eminently  a  religion  of  the  affections. 
It  is,  throughout,  consistent  with  the  character  of  its  founder,  who  wept 
at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  "  suffered  little  children  to  come  unto  him, 
and  forbade  them  not."  The  mourner  goes  to  it  for  consolation,  and 
he  that  rejoices,  finds  in  its  promises  and  assurances  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  cheerfulness  and  contentment.  It  points  us  to  a  light,  which 
shines  brighter  and  brighter,  as  the  scene  grows  darker  around  us.  It 
exalts  the  unobtrusive  qualities  of  character,  the  virtues  of  charity,  pa- 
tience and  humility,  and  teaches  that  "  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  And,  above  all,  it  gives  an  elevat- 
ing self-respect  to  every  member  of  the  human  family  ;  it  bids  the  ob- 
scurest man  lift  up  his  brow  with  a  noble  confidence,  and  take  his 
proper  stand  among  God's  works,  for  "  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are 
all  numbered."  And  that  the  lowliness  of  his  station  will  be  no  more 
of  a  bar  to  his  obtaining  the  rewards  of  well-doing,  than  the  greatness 
of  the  groat  will  serve  him  for  a  screen  against  the  punishment  of  guilt 
Take  all  the  eloquence,  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of  antiquity,  and 
multiply  their  sum  a  thousand  fold,  and  what  a  heap  of  rubbish  do  they 
seem,  when  compared  with  the  short  and  simple  declaration,  *'  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

Thus  the  mind  of  the  Christian  will  not  shrink  from  the  gloom  and 
cheerlessness  of  winter,  nor  will  he  be  utterly  cast  down  with  the 
thoughts  which  it  calls  forth.  Nor  will  he  recoil  in  horror  from  the 
Autumn  of  life,  and  the  wintry  repose  of  the  tomb.  He  will  feel  that 
the  purposes,  for  which  he  was  created,  can  be  no inore  completed  with- 
out the  one,  than  the  functions  of  the  natural  year  can  be  carried  on 
without  the  other.  He  will  feel  that  though  linked  for  a  time  to  a  per- 
ishing body,  he  is,  by  his  immortal  nature,  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
grandest  and  most  majestic  forms  of  Nature.  Whatever  is  seen  and 
materia],  must  die  at  last,  though  it  live  for  countless  centuries;    what- 
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ever  is  unseen  and  spiritual,  must  lire  forever.  Neither  the  bulk  of  the 
mountain,  nor  the  compactness  of  the  diamond,  secures  them  against 
the  operation  of  the  universal  laws  of  matter,  while  not  only  the  mind 
is  immortal,  but  each  of  its  acts  may  be  said  to  be  also,  since  they  in- 
fluence its  nature  and  character  of  that  which  lives  forever.  Every 
progress,  which  each  mind  makes  in  virtue,  knowledge  and  religion, 
every  instance  of  selMenial  and  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
every  victory  which,  on  the  field  of  a  human  heart,  the  hosts  of  heaven 
gain  over  the  armies  of  earth, — ^they  are  each  and  all  recorded  in  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  and  the  angels  in  heaven  take  cogni- 
zance of  them.  Thus,  though  the  wind  whistles  with  a  dirge-like 
sound  through  the  naked  arms  of  the  forests,  and  the  objects  around 
us  speak  of  a  beauty  that  has  departed,  yet  the  thoughts,  which  they 
call  forth,  though  tinged  with  something  of  a  natural  sadness,  will  be 
as  far  removed  from  the  bitterness  of  despair,  as  from  the  exhilaration 
of  joy. 


THE    fly's    revenge. 

**  So,'*  laid  a  fl^,  as  he  paused  and  thought 
How  he  had  just  been  brushed  about, 

"  They  think,  perhaps,  I  am  next  to  nought — 
Put  into  life  but  to  be  put  out ! 

"  Just  as  if,  when  our  Maker  planned 
His  mighty  scheme,  he  had  auite  forgot 

Toerant  the  work  of  his  skilful  hand, 
Tae  peaceful  fly  an  abiding  spot ! 

"  They  grudffe  me  even  a  breath  of  air, 

A  speck  of  earth  and  a  rav  of  sun ! 
This  is  more  than  a  fly  can  bear — 

Now  I'll  pay  them  for  what  they  Ve  done !  " 

First,  he  lit  on  the  idle  thumb 

Of  a  poet,  and, ''  Now  for  your  thoughts/'  said  he, 
''Wherever  they  soar,  I'll  make  them  come 

Down  from  their  towering  flight,  to  me  !  " 

He  went  and  tickled  the  nasal  tip 
Of  the  scholar,  and  over  his  evebrow  stung, 

Till  he  raised  his  hand,  and  his  Drain  let  slip 
A  chain  of  gems  that  had  just  been  strung. 

He  washed  his  feet  in  the  worthless  tear 
A  belle  at  the  theatre  chanced  to  weep— 

**  Rouge  in  the  bath !  "  he  cried ; ''  my  dear, 
Tour  cheek  has  a  blush  that  is  not  skin  deep  !  " 

Off,  to  a  crowded  church,  he  flew, 

And  over  their  faces  boldly  stepped, 
Pointing  out  to  the  pastor's  view 

How  many  sheep  in  the  pasture  slept. 
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H«  baned  about  at  a  ladj*B  ear. 
Just  as  a  jouthi  with  piteoiu  aigh, 

Popped  the  question  she  would  not  hear, 
And  only  answered,  *^  a  saucy  fly  ! " 

On  the  astronomer'B  painted  glasa 
He  leisurely  stood  and  stretched  his  wing ; 

For  here,  he  (new  he  was  sure  to  pass 
For  quite  a  great  and  important  thing. 

**  Now  is  the  time/'  said  he,  **  my  man. 
To  measure  the  fly  from  head  to  heel  t 

Number  the  miles,  and  ifyou  can, 
N^me  the  planets  that  I  conceal ! 

"  What  do  you  call  the  twinkling  star 
Over  the  spot  where  you  see  me  tread-^ 

And  the  beautiful  cluster  of  lights  a£ur, 
Ranged  in  the  heavens  aboTe  my  head  ? 

''  Ah !  it  is  station  which  swells  us  all. 
At  once^  to  a  size  that  were  else  unknown  ! 

And  now,  if  ever  I  hear  you  call 
My  race  an  order  beneath  your  own — 

**  I'll  tell  the  world  of  this  comic  scene ; 

And  how  will  they  laugh  to  hear  that  I, 
Small  as  you  think  me,  can  stand  between 

Tou  and  your  view  of  the  qMcious  sky  ! " 


H.  F.  G. 


THANKSGIVING. 


The  New-England  Magazine  would  be  «  reproach  to  the  name  by 
which  it  is  identified,  were  the  present  number  to  go  forth  to  the  world, 
bearing  no  record  of  New-England's  national  festival — ^no  memorial  of 
attachment  to  an  institution  of  New-England's  Pilgrim  Fathers — an 
institution,  which  has  been  honored  abroMl  for  its  moral  influence,  and 
cherished  at  home  as  the  exhaustless  source  of  pleasures  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  should  blush  at  our  unworthiness  to  claim 
descent  from  the  puritan  exiles,  could  we  forget  to  celebrate  an  anni- 
versary so  rich  in  remembrances  of  their  virtues,  and  consecrated 
by  innumerable  recdlections  of  enjoyments  as  pure  and  holy  as  their 
impressions  are  deep  and  inelTaceable. 

Thanksgiving  ! — there  is  a  magic  in  the  sound  of  the  word,  which 
calls  up  from  the  grave  of  years  Uie  shadows  of  departed  pleasures, 
breathes  upon  them  the  breath  of  life,  iills  them  with  their  original 
attributes,  decorates  them  again  with  the  freshness  of  reality,  and  bids 
them  move  before  the  enraptured  imagination,  a  long  and  gay  pro- 
cession of  images,  reflecting  the  innocence  of  childhood,  the  generous 
affection  of  youth,  the  fervency  and  faithfolness  of  that  unsophisticated 
and  momentary  interval,  which  precedes  the  entrance  on  the  scenes  of 
business  and  bustle,  of  anxiety  and  calculation,  of  cold-hearted  in- 
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difference,  of  selfish  distrust,  and,  perhaps,  of  treacherous  friendship 
and  insidious  hypocrisy.     First  in  the  smiling  pageant,  approaches  the 
child,  rich  (O  how  rich,  beyond  the  wealth  of  princes  I)  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  primers  and  playthings,  wondering  why  all  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  the  feast,  and  inquiring,  with  characteristic  simplicity, 
the  meaning  of  the  unusual  prodigality  and  ceremony,  which  every- 
where meet  and  enchant  its  unaccustomed  eye.     Next,  the  troop  of 
school-boys,  with  limbs  all  life  &nd  elasticity,  and  hearts  all  harmony 
and  gladness,  drunk  with  their  dream  of  liberty  and  release  from 
study ;  mingled  with  the  less  happy  but  perhaps  more  fortunate  boys, 
whose  lot  compels  them  to  labor  for  their  bread,  with  well-strung  nerves 
and  bodies  invigorated  by  health  and  exercise — bounding,  to  find  their 
home,  over  fields  and  meadows,  over  brook  and  path,  with  hearts  as 
unconcerned  and  steps  as  light  as  the  roe  or  the  young  hart  on  the 
mountains  of  spices.     The  apprentice, — ^the  implements  of  his  handi- 
craft laid  by,  and  the  stinted  portion  of  his  daily  simple  subsistence 
forgotten, — his  eyes  glistening  with  exultation  and  his  breast  heaving 
with  the  fullness  of  anticipation, — rushes  along  to  meet,  at  home,  the 
anxious  parent,  proud  of  the  boy's  advance  in  a  trade  that  will  make 
him  independent,  and  the  younger  child,  who  wonders  if  a  year  can 
have  wrought  so  astonishing  a  transformation,  and  almost  doubts  bis 
identity.      Now  approach   the   brother  and   the  sister,  whom   a   few 
months  of  separation  have  rendered   more  affectionate — the  friends 
whom  difference  of  employment  or   variety  of  pursuit  had  partially  es- 
tranged— the  lovers,  whose  impatient  hearts,  though  blessed  with   fre- 
quent and  delighted  intercourse,  welcome  the  return  of  Thanksgiving 
as  the  day  when  hope  and  love  are  to  find  their  consummation — ^the 
day  which  is  forever  afler  to  be  more  sacred  in  their  calendar  than 
ail  the  year  besides.     But  the  images  too  thickly  throng — *^  too  fast 
they  crowd,"  for  the  powers  of  description.     In  the  midst  of  the  gay 
and  glorious  assembly,  are  the  father,  the  mother,  the  patriarch  bowed 
with  years,  and  she  who  has  been  the  nurse  of  generations,  partak- 
ing of  the  general  joy  and  congratulation,  nor  murmuring  that,  while 
such  a  scene  engages  and  employs  their  faculties,  the  wheels  of  time 
do  not  more  rapidly  bring  on  the  promised  period   of  translation  to 
another  and  more  enduring  heaven. 

An  anonymous  modern  writer  has  beautifully  said — "  There  are 
moments  in  existence,  which  comprise  the  power  of  years — as  thou- 
sands of  roses  are  contained  in  a  few  drops  of  their  essence."  The 
remark  is  no  more  beautiful  than  just.  I  once  witnessed  an  incident 
which  made  me  feel  its  truth,  though  long  before  the  sentiment  itself 
was  written.  In  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  easterly  part  of  Con- 
necticut, a  woman  was  Icfl  a  widow,  with  ten  children,  all  but  one 
of  whom  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  family  had  once  en- 
joyed a  competence,  and  looked  forward  to  years  of  ease  and  plenty. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  father,  thinking  to 
make  a  profitable  speculation,  disposed  of  a  large  and  profitable  stock 
in  trade,  and  received  in  payment  what,  at  the  time  was  called  cash, 
but  which  turned  out  shortly  to  be  worthless  paper — bills  of  the  old 
*'  Continental  Currency."  These  bills  were  laid  up  in  his  desk  and 
soon  began  to  depreciate  in  value.  The  deterioration  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  fund 
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idiich  had  boen  hoarded  to  educate  a  family  would  not  boy  thnn 
a  breakfast.  At  this  moment  the  father  died.  I  will  not  trace  the 
history  of  this  family  through  its  days  of  destitution  and  poverty.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  children  were  scattered  in  Tarioas  ^ 
rections,  and  engaged  in  various  employments,  till  at  length  all  were 
gone,  and  the  mcHher  left  alone,  dependent  on  friends  lor  a  bed- 
room, and  on  the  labor  of  her  hands  for  her  own  subeistenoe — a 
precarious  dependence,  for,  to  other  misfortunes  had  succeeded  the 
loss  of  health.  In  process  of  time,  one  of  the  sons  having  compleled 
his  apprenticeship,  hired  a  house  for  his  mother,  and  lived  with  her, 
while  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shoemaker.  Thanksgiving  Day 
came ;  and  with  it  returned  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  its  pecuUai 
rites,  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  for  ten  years.  The  two  youngest 
boys,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  parent, 
CAME  HOME  TO  KEEP  THANKSGIVING.  The  fcstive  preparatioos 
were  completed — ^the  table  was  spread — around  it  stood  a  mother  and 
three  sons  who  had  not  been  assembled  together  before  within  the 
remembrance  of  the  youngest  of  the  group.  The  grateful  and  pious 
mother  lifted  her  heart  and  her  voice  to  the  widow's  God,  and  uttered  a 
Uessing  on  that  kindness  which  had  not  broken  the  bruised  reed,  and 
that  goodness  which  had  remembered  all  her  sorrows,  and  permitted  her 
once  more  to  see  so  many  of  her  orphan  children  assembled  about 
her.  Her  expressions  of  gratitude  were  not  finished,  when  the  tide  of 
affection  and  thanksgiving  which  swelled  the  heart,  overpowered  the 
physical  faculties ;  her  bosom  heaved  with  strong  convulsions,  her  ut- 
terance was  choked,  the  lips  could  not  relieve  by  words  the  emotions 
which  filled  the  soul — she  faltered,  and  would  have  (alien,  but  that 
the  elder  son  caught  and  sustained  her  in  his  arms.  Tears  at  length 
came  to  her  relief,  and  the  earthquake  of  the  soul  was  succeeded  by 
those  grateful  and  affectionate  sensations,  which  can  find  no  parallel 
but  in  a  mother's  heart. 

It  is  near  forty  years  since  this  incident  took  place.  The  scene  is 
now  as  fresh  and  bright  to  my  imagination  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of 
its  occurrence.  Eternity  cannot  obliterate  its  impression  from  my 
memory,  and,  if  it  could,  I  would  not  accept  of  eternity  on  that  con- 
dition— ^for  that  widow  was  mt  mother. 


THE    INDIAN    SUMMER. 

A  GLiMMBRiNo  hftse  upoii  the  landscape  rests  ; 

The  sky  has  on  a  softer  robe  of  blue  ; 

And  the  slant  sunbeams  glisten  mildly  throngb 
The  floating  clouds,  that  l^ht  their  peariy  crests 
Mid  the  pure  currents  of  the  upper  air. 

The  fields  are  dressed  in  Autumn's  faded  green, 
And  trees  no  more  their  clustering  foliage  wear  ; 

Tet  Nature  smileSi  all  lovelv  and  serene. 
How  sweetly  breathes  this  life-inspiring  gale, 

Stirring  yon  silver  lake's  transparent  wave. 
Could  we  but  dream  that  Winter,  coldly  pale, 

Might  never  o'er  this  scene  of  beauty  rave. 
Or  touch  the  waters  with  his  icy  spear,— 
Oh !  would  these  golden  hours  be  half  so  dear  ?  P.  B. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Nkw-York  Tariff  Cohfsvtion.  On 
the  5i6th  of  October,  1831,  a  conTention 
of  delefpites,  friendly  to  a  system  of 
protectiAff  duties  assembled  in  the  city 
of  New- York.  There  were  elected  from 
the  state  of  Maine  4 ;  New-Hampshire 
aO;  Vermont  9;  Massschosetts  €3; 
Rhode-Island  30 ;  Connecticut  63 ;  New- 
Torkl82j  New-Jersey  48  *,  Pennsylva- 
nia 106;  Delaware  7;  Maryland  32; 
Ohio  2 ;  Virginia  2 ;  District  of  Colum- 
bia 1.  Totar^69.  Most  of  these  dele- 
sates  were  present  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  the  Hon.  William  Wil- 
KINS  of  Pennsylvania  as  President ; 
Hon.  Joseph  Ksmt  of  Mary  land,  James 
Tallmadgs  of  New-Tork,  Georoe 
Blake  of  Massachusetts,  and  Lewis 
CoNDicT  of  Ne w- Jersey ,  as  Vice-Pres- 
idents; Hezekiali  Niles  of  Maryland, 
Robert  Tillot8onofNew-York,Jo8huaW. 
Pierce  of  New- Hampshire,  and  Charles 
paine  of  Vermont,  as  Secretaries. 
Messrs.  Kent  and  Condict,  elected  vice- 
presidents,  and  Mr.  Tillotson,  elected 
secretary,  did  not  take  their  seats  in  the 
convention. 

This  convention  continued  in  session 
until  one  o*clock  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  1, 
when  it  adjourned  sine  dU.  Its  most 
prominent  proceedings  only  can  be 
Driefly  recorded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  comnuttee  to  prepare  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United  States 
affinning  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tariff  laws ;  Messrs.  Moses  £mery  of 
Maine,  Samuel  Grant  of  New-Hamp- 
shire. Heman  Alien  of  Vermont,  War- 
ren Dntton  of  Massachusetts,  Samuel 
D.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut,  Nathan  F. 
Dizon  of  Rhode  Island,  Daniel  Kel- 
logg of  New- York,  Joseph  C.  Horn- 


blower  of  New- Jersey,  Charles  J.  In- 
gersoU  of  Pennsylvama,  Andrew  Gray 
of  Delaware,  John  P.  Kennedy  of  Mary- 
land, John  McLure  of  Virginia,  George 
Endly  of  Ohio,  and  Peter  Torce  of  tfie 
District  of  Columbia. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  31,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  and  read  to  the  Con- 
vention, an  Address,  prepared  in  obe- 
dience to  their  instructions,  which  was 
received  with  acclamations,  unanimous- 
ly accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  Aadress  was  understood  to  be  the 
joint  production  of  Messrs.  Dutton,  In- 
gersoll, and  Kennedy. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  Congress,  enforcing  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  protection  to 
home  manufactures  whatever  may  be 
done  in  regard  to  foreign  products,  viz. 
Messrs.  Joshua  Winfate  of  Maine,  Ro- 
bert Rice  of  New-Hampshire,  Mark 
Richards  of  Vermont,  Alexander  H. 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin 
Cozzens  of  Rhode  Island,  Samuel  B. 
Sherwood  of  Connecticut,  Jesse  Buel  of 
New-York,  John  S.  Darsey  of  New- 
Jersey,  Joseph  Hemphill  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, £.  J.  Dupont  of  Delaware,  Luke 
Tiernan  of  Maryland,  William  Lamb- 
din  of  Virginia,  and  Holland  Green  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Everett,  chairman  of  this 
committee,  subsequently  reported,  in 
part,  that,  as  the  buis  of  the  contemplat- 
ed memorial  wiU  be  founded  on  the 
general  reports  which  will  be  made  to 
mis  convention,  by  the^  different  com- 
mittees, it  is  cleemed  inexpedient  to 
prepare  a  memorial  until  after  the  ris- 
ing of  the  Convention.  The  report, 
after  discussion,  was  accepted^  ana  tiie 
permanent  central  committee  instructed 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  present  the 
memorial  to  Congress. 
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Committeei  were  i^ipointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  following  snb- 
jectfly  viz. 

Ist.  Upon  the  production  and  man- 
ufactare  of  iron. 

2nd.  Upon  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  wool. 

3rd.  Upon  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton. 

4th.  On  cash  dutiee. 

5th.  On  the  oulture  and  growth  of 
silk,  hemp,  and  other  africultural  arti- 
cles used  in  the  manunictures  of  our 
country. 

6th.  A  committee  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
convention. 

7th.  On  the  production  and  man- 
ufacture of  leather. 

Bth.  On  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  lead. 

9th.  On  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  copper. 

10th.  On  the  state  of  chemistry  as 
connected  with  manufactures  and  the 
atto. 

1 1th.  On  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
cabinet  ware. 

12th.  On  the  production,  manufac- 
ture, and  consumption  of  sugar. 

13th.  On  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  earthenware. 

14th.  On  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, viz. 

That  a  permanent  committee  of  cor- 
respondence and  statistics  be  appointed 
(to  communicate  with  the  several  state 
committees  hereinafter  to  be  provided 
for)  whose  dutjr  it  shall  be  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  from  time 
to  time,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  in 
relation  to  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  concerning  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures and  the  mechanic  arts,  as 
combined  with,  or  united  to,  the  inte- 
rior or  exterior  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  our  country — showing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  general  effects  of  the  pro- 
tecting system  on  its  population  and 
prosperity  ;  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  several  branches  of  in- 
dustry, Mesignating  the  sexes  and 
ajges).  witn  the  average  or  ag^egate  of 
the  waffes  earned  and  the  value  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  them — the  a- 
raount  of  capital  variously  invested  or 
employed,  and  the  bearings  of  the  sev- 
eral great  branches  of  productive  labor 
upon  one  another. 

That  the  aforesaid  permanent  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  (with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  convention)  the  several  state 
committees  as  thev  think  most  exped- 
ient, and   generally  arrange    the   mat- 


ters submitted  to  them,  that  the  tJk- 
jects  of  this  convention  may  be  acesB- 
plished. 

That  a  committee  be  appoinied  to  im- 
port upon  the  currency  of  the  eoostiT, 
as  affecting  or  affected  by  the  prated 
ing  system. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
collect  and  publish  information  ob  the 
culture  of  madder,  woad  and  weld,  sad 
other  vegetable  dyee,  used  in  our  niaa- 
ufactories. 

And  that  all  reports  made  to  the  go^* 
emment,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  ces- 
tral  conmiittee,and  also,  that  all  reports 
of  committees  of  the  conventkm  not 
prepared  in  season  to  be  presented  at 
this  time,  shall  be  sent  to  the  central 
committee,  to  be  collated,  revised, 
and  published  by  them  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  committees  above-named 
made  partial  reports;  others  were  un- 
able to  obtain,  in  season  to  report  to  the 
convention,  the  facts  desirable  to  em- 
brace in  their  respective  reports.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 

PeRMANEKT   CeHTRAL     COMIIITTEE,     tO 

whom  the  several  sub-committees  above- 
named  are  to  forward  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  for  purposes  of  publication. 
Messrs.  Niles,  McCulIoh,  Evans,  T. 
Ellicott,  Kennedy,  Maryland;  Carey, 
Merrick,  IngersoU,  Pennsylvania ;  Tib- 
betts,  Talhnadge,  Schenck,  New-Torfc  ; 
Hubbard,  Connecticut ;  Cozzens,  Rhode 
Island ;  Dutton,  Brown,  D wight,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Lynch  from  New- York,  in  txmt- 
pliance  with  instructions  from  the  dele- 
gation of  the  citv  of  New-York,  be^ed 
leave  to  state,  that  several  citizens  of 
the  city  of  New- York  were  desirous, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Convention,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  attending  its  aitttn^ 
here,  to  the  end  that  the  entire  funa 
alreaidy  collected  may  be  appropriated 
to  printing  and  other  future  expenses 
of  the  Convention,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  central  committee ;  and  he  moved 
that  permission  be  granted.  After 
some  words  from  Col.  Dwight,  express- 
ive of  the  sense  of  the  Convention,  in 
regard  to  the  kind  treatment  they  had 
received  from  the  citizens  of  New- York, 
Gen.  Lynch's  motion  for  the  permis- 
sion required  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  of  Conn,  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  for  the  accommoda- 
tions which  they  had  furnished  to  the 
Convention ;  accompanying  the  motion 
with  the  following  remarks  : — ^^'Mr. 
President— The  citizens  of  New- York, 
through  their  honorable  delegation,  have. 
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with  a  libeittlit^  la  generoiu  as  it  wu 
unexpected,  orored  to  pay  the  expenaes 
of  the  Gonrention  diuing  its  sitiiiigs. 
Though  stnungers,  desirous  of  making 
compensation,  we  find  ourselves  among 
friends,  whose  kindness  can  only  be  re- 
munerated, by  the  expression  of  our 
l^teful  acknowledgements.    We  have 
enjoyed  the  convenience  of  this  spa^ 
ciouB  hall  and  the  rooms  adioining,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  honorable  Corpora- 
tion  of  the  city  of  New- York — we  can- 
not do  less,  and  are  not  allowed  to  do 
uiore,  than  to   tender  them  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  the  fa- 
vor they  have  conferred  on  us.    Per- 
mit roe,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  of- 
fer this  resolution,  which  I  trust  will 
nieet  the  entire  approbation  of  this  Con- 
vention/    The  motion  was  screed  to. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Pa.  presentea  a  resolu- 
tion, authorizing  the  central  committee 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
American  System  in  the  year  1832,  if 
thev  deem  it  expedient,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  may  see  fit.    Ag^ed 
to. 

Mr.  Sibley,  of  Mass.  afler  having 
made  some  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  he  stated  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  sow  discord  among  the  mem- 
bers of  various  sections,  ana  of  various 
party  sentiments, — offered  a  preamble 
and  resolution  setting  forth  that  the 
Convention  met  with  one  object,  and 
acted  with  one  object ;  and  that  they 
viewed  with  contempt  the  efforts  to  pro- 
duce discord.  This  resolution  was  sec- 
onded and  supported  by  Mr.  £verett, 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  Cro^ninshield  having  made  a 
motion  for  adjournment,  the  president, 
before  putting  the  motion,  addressed  the 
convention  as  follows : 

Gentlemen — The  moment  of  our 
separation  being  at  hand,  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  say  something  to 
you ;  but,  though  accustomed  to  pub- 
lic speakin? ,  I,  on  this  occasion,  feel 
myself  at  a  loss  for  modes  of  expressing 
my  feelings.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the 
memory  m  my  meeting  with  you,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  my 
life.  If,  on  other  occasions,  in  other 
stations,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  information  I  have  borrowed  from 
you, I  shall  be  truly  happy  ;  but,  I  will 
add,  that  I  shall  never,  I  hope,  use  it  to 
overthrow  the  interests  or  happiness  of 
any  section  of  the  union.  I  received 
the  honor  bestowed  on  me  in  mv  ap- 
pointment to  preside  over  vour  delibera- 
tions with  unfeigned  diffioence ;  and,  in 
the  administration  of  the  office,  I  am 
sensible  that  I  should  have  failed,  had 


1  not  received  from  you  aid  and  sup- 
port, fw  which  I  tender  you  my  hearty 
acknowledgements.  Wishing  to  eacn 
one  of  you  a  ufe  return  to  your  fam- 
ilies, I  bid  you  farewell.  Uod  bless 
you. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Schroeder  made 'a 
prayer,  and  the  Convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 

LiTKRARY  ComrKNTioir.  A  bod^  of 
gentlemen  from  various  parts  of'^the 
United  States,  assembled  at  the  city 
hall  in  New-Tork,  on  Tuesday  the  first 
day  of  November — the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  form  a  national  society 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. We  have  seen  no  perfect  list  of 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  Conven- 
tion. At  the  first  meeting,  the  Conven- 
tion was  called  to  order,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wainwright,  when  Mr.  Gallatin 
moved  that  me  Hon.  Johh  Quincy 
Abams  be  requested  to  take  the 
chair ;  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  he  thereupon  was  conducted  to 
it  by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Dr.  Matthews.' 
On  assuming  its  duties  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him,  by  calling  him  to  pre- 
side over  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
It  is  a  situation,  said  he,  for  which  I 
am  conscious  that  many  individuals  pre- 
sent are  more  competent  than  myself; 
and  this  for  many  reasons,  and  espe- 
cially because  they  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  objects  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  previous  proceedings  to  ad-  . 
vance  them,  than  myself.  The  infor- 
mation I  possess  in  relation  to  them  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  recently  ob- 
tained. I  understand  its  general  ob- 
jects, however,  to  be  to  advance  the  lit- 
erature of  our  country,  and  promote 
the  interests  of  education  ;  and  they  are 
certainly  as  important  as  any  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  Americans. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin and  Lieut.  Gov.  LivinasTON, 
were  appmnted  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Convention,  and  took  their  seats. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Matthews,  Johr 
Dklafield,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  Professor  Jocblis,  were 
appointed  Secretaries  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Convention  held  a  session  of  five 
days.  After  discussion,  the  following 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

Article  I.  The  Society  shall  be  de- 
nominated, *^The  National  Society  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts." 

II.  The  Society  shall  not  exceed  two 
hundred  members  in  the  United  States, 
twenty  in  other  parts  of  America,  and 
twenty  in  foreign  countries. 
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III.  Th«8ocMlfBliidl  be  divided  into 
four  istliMBBj  vi% :  1.  M&themattoal  end 
intelleetuBl  iMueiice.  S.  Monl  and  phy** 
ietl  seience.  3.  Litemture.  4.  llie 
Fine  Arts. 

IV.  The  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  raised  firom  donalioiis,  aubsoriptions, 
and  such  assessments  as  they  snay  from 
time  to  time  determine. 

V.  The  offioers  of  the  Society  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice  Pres- 
idents, one  from  each  of  the  four  dasses, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  an 
Assistant  Recording  Semtaiy,  and  two 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  ibr  do- 
mestic and  the  other  for  foreign  corres- 
pondence. 

VI.  The  Society  shall  be  goremed 
by  soch  regulations  and  by-laws  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its 
members,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

VII.  Resident  members  may  fill  va- 
cancies at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Soeie^. 

VIII.  This  Constitntion  may  be  al- 
tered at  any  annual  meeting  or  the  So- 
ciety by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present; — provided, how- 
ever, that,  after  the  first  meeting,  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  of  the  consti- 
tution, unless  such  alteration  shall  have 
been  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  previous  ^ear. 

I  A.  To  originate  the  Society  there 
shall  be  a  committee  of  fifteen,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  Convention,  who,  or  a 
majority  of  whom,  shall  have  power  to 
elect  eighty-five  others,  and  these  with 
the  committee,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
may  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  constitute  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  persons  were  appoint- 
ed to  constitute  the  committee,  viz  : — 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  President  Fisk,  Pro- 
fessor Vethake,  Rev.  Thomas  McAuley, 
Professor  Alexander,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Dwight,  Froibssor  Jocelin,Hon.  Edward 
P.  Livingston,  Chancellor  Walworth, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  Hon.  A.  Oalhi- 
tin.  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  John  Delafield, 
Esq.  Rev.  Dr  Milnor,  and  Mr.  Halsey. 

The  prominent  topics  which  engaged 
the  attention  and  discussion  of  the  Con- 
vention were  recapitulated  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  President  immedi- 
ately befbre  tne  adjournment,  which 
follow,  as  reported  in  the -Commercial 
Advertiser. 

The  President  rose,  he  said,  to  re- 
turn his  thanks  to  the  members  of  Uie 
Convention,  not  only  for  their  kind  par- 
tiality in  placing  him  in  the  chair,  but 
fbr  the  ftirther  honor  they  had  done  him 
by  the  vote  of  thanks  they  had  just 


He  had  oome  hithar 
invitation  firom  the  ooaunittoe  of  ar- 
rangements of  the  last  year.     It  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  asacquamtad  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  laat  Conwasitise, 
and  Knew  very  little  of  what  was  to  he 
bions^  forward  at  the  firesent.     Bat  he 
shoulid  do  injnstioe  to  his  fe^tings  were 
he  not  to  say  that  he  had   eeen    and 
heard  things  during  this  naeettng^  w^hich 
had  made  tne  meeent  one  of  t£e  hap- 
piest weeks  of  his  life.    He  had  heard 
things,  which  he  ought  to  have  known, 
but  en  which  he  was  totally  ienorant 
Other  thin^  he  had  heard,   wiiieh  be 
knew  partially  befbre,  but  which  bed 
nevertheless  imparted  additioiial  islbr- 
mation.    On  the  first  day  of  the  Cob* 
vention  a  commnnieation  was  read,  of 
a  most  interestingchancter,  on  the  state 
of  learning   in    Colombiar— a   country 
with  which  we  are  connected  \fj  the 
most  important  relations,  of  daily  in- 
creasing interest.    The  sabjeet  of  es- 
tablishmg  a  college  at  Athens  had  been 
intqpdoced,  carrying   back   wisdom  to 
the  fountains  of  inspiration,  and  a  re- 
port proposing  to  make  the  Bible  a  clas- 
sic   in    our  literary  institutioins — Ihas 
ttniting    Ionia's  streams  with  ^  Sika'a 
fount  that  flowed  fiut  by  the  Oracles 
of  Qod.*'    On  another  occaaiom  he  had 
learned  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
an  institution  at  West  Point,  which,  al- 
thou|^  upon  a  different  foundation  from 
this,  was  yet  of  an  interesting  character. 
A  new  practical  system  of  eoueation  had 
been  sabmitted,  which  was  s^ken  of 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration ;  and 
this  morning  a  report  had  been  read  on 
the  estabUshment  of  Frofoesorships  of 
History  in  oar  Univernties,  which  he 
deemed  of  high  importance.    The  Con- 
vention had  also  agreed  to  found  a  lit- 
erary Institution  of  a  permanent  nature, 
to  unite  men  of  literature  and  science 
in  this  state  with  those  of  like  charaeter 
in  every  part  of  the  Union.     These 
things  most  be  ^tifying  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  m  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  and  are  calculated  to  in- 
spire their  most  sanguine  hopes  as  to 
the  fixture  condition  of  man.     Under 
these  eircomsCances  we  may  well  re- 
turn oor  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  past 
and  solicit  its  blessingB  for  the  fbtore. 
An  apnropriate  and  ezpreeaive  prayer 
was  mane  oy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tatea,  ssd 
then  the  Convention    adjourned  me 
He. 

MAINE. 
MadsMuka.    At  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed,  order- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Madawasea--<a 
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■man  Mld«nient  on  8t  John's  rnrer, 
within  the  territory  churned  by  the  Brit- 
iflh  goTemmont) — to  otguitse  a  town 
gOTommeat,  elect  town  officen,  and 
»  BDember  to  the  state  legislature.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  meeting  was  held  on  the 
aoth  Aogost,  at  the  house  of  Peter 
Loaotte,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  river, 
and  therefore  within  the  American  line, 
as  lately  decreed  by  the  Arbiter,  the 
Bong  of  the  Netherlands.  Several  of- 
ficers of  the  Province  of  New-Bruns- 
wiek  were  present,  who  forbade  the 
proceedings,  hut  took  no  active  meas- 
UTca  to  stop  them.  Upon  the  persua* 
sion  of  the  officers,  however,  the  French 
•ettlers  declined  taking  any  part.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  an  open 
field,  near  Liaotte's.  Here  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  read  bv  Walter  Pow- 
ers, and  the  warrant  ror  calling  the 
meeting.  Barnabas  Hannawell  was 
chosen  Moderator,  by  written  ballot, 
John  Harford,  Daniel  Savage,  and  A- 
naoe  Mattocks,  were  chosen  Selectmen; 
Jesse  Wheelock,  Town  Clerk;  Ran- 
dall Harford,  and  Baroabas  Hannawell, 
Cimstahles.  Romain  Micheau  and  Paul 
Crock,  two  Frenchmen,  were  first, 
chosen  Constables,  but  under  the  advice 
of  the  British  officers,  declined  serving, 
and  the  French  settlers  did  not  vote. 
The  officers  who  had  been  chosen  were 
then  sworn  in. 

Soon  afler  this,  the  British  author- 
ities, with  a  military  force,  repaired  to 
Madawasca,  seized  Barnabas  Hanna- 
well, Jesse  Wheelock,  and  Daniel  Sav- 
age, carried  them  to  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
indicted  and  tried  them,  on  the  15th 
0^  September,  for  sedition,  in  conspir- 
ing "to  subvert  his  Majesty's  author- 
ity, and  to  set  up  and  establish  a  foreijni 
power  and  donunion  in  place  thereof." 
The  Americans  appeared  without  coun- 
sel, and  set  up  no  defence,  except  that 
thev  were  American  citizens,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  state  (n* 
Maine,  and  liable  to  punishment  in  that 
state,  if  they  had  not  obeved  her  laws. 
The  court  decided  that  the  laws  of  Maine 
were  of  no  consequence  in  the  province 
of  New-Brunswick.  The  Americans 
were  therefore  convicted  by  the  jury, 
and  sentenced  by  Judge  Chipman,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounos  sterling,  each, 
to  be  imprisoned  m  the  common  jail  of 
the  county  three  calendar  months,  and 
to  stand  committed  until  the  whole  sen- 
tence is  fulfilled. 

This  proceeding  has  occasioned  no 
little  excitement  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
and  some  of  the  public  journals  advo- 
cate immediate  belligerent  operations,  at 
least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  liberate  the 


prisoners ;  others  reeommead  a  pay- 
ment of  the  fines  by  the  state,  and  a 
reference  of  all  other  proceedings  to  the 
General  Government.  The  official  pa^ 
per  at  Washington,  however,  seems  to 
abandon  the  case  entirely,  and  pro- 
nounces the  election  of  town  officers  at 
Madawasca,  a  breach  of  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  governments. 
When  the  question  in  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  the  King  of  Netherlands,  it 
was  understood,  on  both  sides,  that  each 
party  should  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  was  then  held 
by  it. 

Ltad  Ore.  In  addition  to  the  valuar 
ble  lead  mine  recently  discovered  at 
Lubee,  lead  ore  was  discovered  several 
years  sgo  near  the  head  of  Madison 
pond,  so  perfect  thai  bullets  were  made 
of  it  in  the  woods.  Likewise,  near 
Moose  Pond,  in  Hartland  or  St.  Albans, 
lead  ore  was  discovered  several  years 
ago  by  hunters,  and  converted  into  bul- 
lets by  melting  in  a  camp  kettle. 

Copveraa.  That  copperas  mi^t  be 
manu&etured  in  various  places  in  Som- 
erset county  is  an  undoubted  fact,  es- 
pecially in  the  town  of  Concord,  where. 
It  is  almost  perfect  in  its  original  state. 
Copperas  is  found  in  Norridgewock,  and 
considerable  quantities  were  manufac- 
tured there  during  the  last  war. 

LimestoM  is  found  in  the  same  town, 
and  probably  exists  in  Solon,  near  that 
village,  and  on  the  Canada  road,  to  any 
desirable  extent. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Great  FalU—Somerstoarth.  Seven 
years  since,  this  village  contained  but 
a  single  farm  house,  and  was  entirely  a 
swamp.  It  now  contains  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  one  hundred 
frame  dwelling  houses,  ten  large  blocks 
ofbrick  buildings,  three  churches,  stores, 
dbc.  There  are  four  cotton  mills,  and  one 
woollen.  The  cotton  mills  contain,  it  is 
said,  more  spindles  than  are  run  by  any 
other  establishment  in  the  United  States, 
viz.  thirty -one  thousand  !  with  prepara- 
tions sufficient  to  supply  nine  hundred 
looms,  which  produce  six  millions  of 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  per  annum.  These 
mills  consume  annually  above  3000  bales 
of  cotton,  weighing  1,250,000  lbs.  The 
largest  mill  is  400  feet  long  and  six  sto- 
ries high,  and  contains  22,000  spindles 
and  650  looms.  The  cotton  mills  alone 
give  employment  to  90  men,  over  100 
boys,  and  ^00  females.  They  use  form 
7  to  8000  gallons  of  oil,  200  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal,  500  barrels  of  flour  for 
siring,  and  300  sides  of  leather. 

The  mills,  which  are  of  brick,  hand- 
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lomely  onuoMtitod  with  haiiim«rad 
granite  sills  and  window  caps,  are  ar- 
ranged along  a  fine  canal,  30  feet  wide 
and^from  6  to  7  feet  deep,  extending 
from  the  dam  at  the  north  of  the  village 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  it. 

The  woollen  mill  b  a  six  story  brick 
boilding,  230  feet  in  length,  containing 
all  the  machinenr  necessary  for  the 
manufactore  of  from  120  to  130,000 
yards  of  fine  broadcloth  yearly.  This 
IS  also  said  to  be  the  largest  woollen 
manafactory  in  America.  Upwards  of 
800,000  pounds  of  wool,  5000  gallons  of 
oil,  150  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  are  con- 
snmed ,  besides  indtgo,  madder,  cooperas, 
together  with  numerous  kinds  or  drugs 
necessary  in  the  mannftusture  of  woollen 
doth,  annually  giving  employment  with* 
in  the  establishment  to  300  individuals. 
Connected  with  the  woollen,  is  a  carpet 
manufactory,  where  the  best  description 
of  ingrain  carpeting  is  made.  The  fius- 
tory  IS  capable  of  producing  150,000 
yards  annually.  This  company,  <*  The 
Great  Falls  Manufactory,"  have  a  pap- 
iUd  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and  own 
most  of  the  property  in  and  around  the 
village. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

American  ArUiquarian  Society.  On 
Monday,  the  24lh  of  October,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, the  American  Antiijuarian  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Worcester,  first 
Vice-President,  took  the  Chair,  and  an- 
nounced with  ^reat  sensibility,  the  loss 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  since 
their  last  meeting,  in  the  death  of 
Isaiah  Thomas,  Esq.  the  venerable 
Founder,  President  and  Patron  of  ihe 
Society. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  correct  list 
of  the  existing  Members.  Exclusive  of 
Foreiffn  associates^  the  number  exceeds 
one  hundred.  Eight  new  members 
were  elected. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  in  June,  to  receive 
the  munificent  endowment  of  Uie  late 
President  Thomas,  reported  that  it 
amounted  to  Forty  Thousand  DoUurs — 
a  large  part  of  which  had  been  invested 
by  them  in  available  funds. 

Gov.  Lincoln,  in  connexion,  an- 
nounced tiie  recent  death  of  Nathaniel 
M'Carty,  Esq.  of  Worceeter.  ^ate 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  that  he 
had  beqaeatlied  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  Librarian  made  a  highly  favor- 
able report  of  the  condition  of  the  Insti- 


tatsoB,  at  Worcester,  and 
list  of  additional  donations. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  < 
the  following  officers  for  the 

J  ear.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  Preodaitl 
ohn  Davis  of  Woreester,  and  Joseph 
Story,  Vice-Presideats  ;  Rejoioe  N«w- 
ton,  ofWorcestar,  Recording  Secretaiy ; 
Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  of  Dorchester, 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Will> 
iam  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  Domestic 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Samuel  Jen- 
niflon,  of  Worcester,  Treasurer;  Benj»> 
min  Russell,  Levi  Lincoln,  James  Bow- 
doin,  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Jamee  C.  Mer- 
rill, Isaac  Groodwin,  Charles  Lowell, 
Samuel  M.  Bomside,  F.  W.  Paine, 
and  Dr.  J.  Green,  CounselloTs ;  Wm. 
Jenks,  Wm.  Lincoln,  and  Joseph  Wil- 
lard.  Committee  of  PublieatiQii. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Staiisties.    The  following  is   an   ab- 
stract of  the  rateable  estate  and  polk  in 
Connecticut,  as  returned  for  the  year 
1830. 

No.  Velee 

4a,S5l  Houses,  SljM3,7S7 

2,633,366  acres  of  Land,  5lJB&i,7& 

1,596  Mills,  689,137 

1,718  Stores,  1,461,50$ 

335  Distilleries,  55,919 

1,466  Manufkctories,  1^1,0^ 

Fisheries,  106,149 

34,567  Rones,  Asses,  Males,  &c.     1,960,139 

SH3,543  Neat  Cattle,  33a,&^ 

268^239  Sheep,  990^646 

SilverPlateand  Pl'd.  Ware,       10,511 

5,197  Riding  Carriases  and  Wag.      9SB;»4 

99,479  Clocks  and  Watcbes,  174,710 

lasonoee  Stock,  96,608 

Turnpike  Stock,  153^33 

Money  on  Interest,  9,(r78|675 

Resident  Bank  Stock,  9,7S7,aM 

Non  Resident     do.  385,961 

do.    Insuiaace  Stock,  5^904 


33,745  Polls  •  90Dol1s.  674,500 
141,908 
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868,231,093 
The  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the 
state  government  do  not  exceed  $60,000. 
The  state  tax  levied  on  the  above  Ust, 
will  produce,  including  the  abatement 
of  one  tenth  of  the  polls,  and  expenses 
of  collection,  $37,340.  From  the  inter- 
est of  the  Public  Stock — Duties  on  Li- 
censes— State  Prison,  «&c.  the  other 
portion  of  the  revenue  is  derived. 

The  population  is  298,449.  The 
average  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
government,  annually,  is  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  person  ;  but  the  average 
proportion  of  the  state  tax  is  only  twelve 
and  a  half  cents. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools  amounts  to  $1,902^57,  tf 
portion  of  which  is  not  now  productive. 
The  amount  of  interest  distributed  to 
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«be  flchoob  in  1830,  was  $77,333— being 
^qual  to  a  diyidend  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  oents  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
state. 

The  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times  re- 
marks— Probably  the  annals  of  tiie 
'world  do  not  present  a  similar  instance. 
IVe  here  have  a  government,  which, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  returns  to  the 
citizen,  more  than  doable  the  amount 
he  has  been  taxed.  Instead  of  being 
burthened  with  taxes,  a  bounty  is  be- 
stowed on  our  inhabitants. 

NEW-YORK. 
Coasting  Trade.  The  New- York 
American  Advocate  publishes  a  table, 
showing  the  amount  of  packet  coasting 
trade,  between  that  city  and  the  differ- 
ent ports  in  the  Union,  amounting  to 
^7,903,000,  exclusive  of  a  new  ship 
line  of  packets  to  New-Orleans ;  and  the 
trade  of  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  and 
coasting  trade  carried  on  in  irregular 
vessels,  is  estimated  at  as  much  more, 
making  a  total  of  $95,806,000.  There 
are,  therefore,  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  New- York  alone,  352  vessels, 
52,120  tons,  employing  2490  hands,  who 
receive,  of  wages  ^11,840,  passage 
money  $538,924,  and  cargoes  to  the  en- 
ormous amount  of  $100,000,000  and 
upwards. 

NEW-JERSEY. 
Peter  D.  Vroom  has  lately  been  re- 
elected Governor  of  this  state.  From 
his  message  to  the  legislature  it  appears 
that  the  balance  in  Uie  state  treasur;^, 
after  Paying  the  ordinary  expenses,  is 
$15,000.  The  operations  of  the  school 
fund  have  paid  the  annual  appropriation 
of  $20,000  to  the  common  schools,  and 
leave  a  small  surplus  to  be  added  to  the 
principal.  Thd  amount  of  the  fund  is 
^£25,758.  There  are  2,350  stand  of 
arms  fit  for  use  in  the  armory  in  the 
state  house,  besides  4,300  supjplied  by 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  state.  The  suit  instituted  by 
New- Jersey  against  New- York,  is  still 
pending  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unitea  States.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  state  prison  is  favorable,  its 
earnings  having  exceeded  its  expenses 
by  $23l5.  The  number  of  convicts  is, 
however,  increasing  rapidly.  The  pres- 
ent number  is  130,  or  whom  9  are  fe- 
males. For  the  accommodation  of 
these  there  are  but  40  cells,  a  number 
so  inadequate  as  to  be  of  very  injurious 
effect  on  discipline  and  the  morals  of 
prisoners,  and  rather  to  invite  than  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crime.  The  in- 
crease of  convicts  in  the  last    three 
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years  has  been  fifty  per  cent.  The  two 
great  works  of  internal  improvement, 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road,  are 
advancing  steadily  to  their  completion. 
The  latter  will  be  put  in  operation  from 
Amboy  to  Bordentown  early  next  se»> 
son^  and  will,  it  is  confidently 


thought, 
be  canal 


be  immediately  profitable.  The 
is  upon  an  adequate  scale.  The  rail- 
road from  Faterson  to  the  Hudson  has 
been  commenced  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  promises  great  advan- 
tages. The  route  of  the  contemplated 
rail-road  firom  Elizabethtown  to  Som- 
erville  was  surveyed  last  summer.  Its 
extension  is  recommended  to  the  Dela- 
ware. 

VIRGINIA. 
Randolph  and  Macon  College.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Randolph 
and  Macon  College,  held  on  the  15th 
ultimo,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Emery,  edi- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review, 
&c.  was  elected  President,  and  profes- 
sor of  Moral  Science  ;  the  Rev.  Martin 
P.  Parks,  of  North-Carolina,  professor 
of  Mathematics ;  Mr.  Landon  C.  Gail- 
and,  of  Virginia,  professor  of  Natural 
Science ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Emery,  son 
of  Dr.  E.,  professor  of  Languages. 
The  college  is  situated  at  Boyoton,  in 
the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  Va.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  is  to  be 
held  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  col- 
lege is  to  be  opened  by  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832. 

GEORGIA. 

Internal  Improvement.  A  Convention 
to  take  into  consideration  the  practica- 
bility and  expediencj^  of  promoting  In- 
ternal Improvement  in  this  State,  from 
its  own  resources,  has  recently  been 
held  at  Eaton  ton.  The  sittings  com- 
menced on  the  26th  September.  Thirty- 
two  counties  were  represented  by  del- 
egates ;  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Stocks 
was  appointed  President.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted — 

1st  Resolution.  This  Convention  earn- 
estly recommends  a  system  of  Internal 
Improvement,  to  the  patronage  of  the 
sUte. 

2d  Resolution.  The  Convention  re- 
commends that  the  Legislature  author- 
ize the  governor  to  employ  a  competent 
engineer  or  engineers,  to  make  a  minute 
and  careful  survey  of  the  principal 
lines  of  communication  in  the  state, 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  ibr  Rail- 
Roads,  Turnpikes  or  Canals,  and  to  dif- 
fuse among  our  fellow-citizens  general- 
ly the  topographical  information  thus 
obtained. 
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3d  Resolation  The  cotiTentioB  t«- 
commends  for  survey  the  following 
lines: 

That  from  Savannah  to  Augusta, 
thence  to  Eatonton,  and  thence  in  a 
westwardlj  direction  to  the  Chattahoo- 
chie. 

The  line  from  Savannah  to  Macon, 
and  thence  to  Columbus,  and  a  line 
connecting  Milledgeville  with  that 
route. 

The  line  from  Savannah  to  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Flint  River,  and 
thence  to  Columbus. 

The  line  from  Augusta  to  Athens, 
and  thence  in  the  most  advisable  di- 
rection  towards  the  northwestern  boun- 
dary  of  the  state ;  together  with  any 
other  line  or  lines,  which  may  afford 
the  prospect  of  important  commercial 
advantages. 

4th  Resolution.  If  the  state  is  disin- 
clined to  undertake,  with  her  own  re- 
sources, these  improvements,  the  Con- 
vention recommends  that,  by  subscrip- 
tions for  stock,  loans,  or  other  pecuni- 
ary aid,  Kihe  co-operate  with  such  com- 
panies as  may  be  chartered  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  improving  the  whole  or  part  of 
any  of  the  routes  above  mentioned. 

On  the  29th,  the  Convention  adjourn- 
ed sine  die. 

TENNESSEE. 
Mineral  Riches.  Dr.  Gerard  Troost 
delivered  an  address,  on  the  19th  ult.,  to 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  showing 
the  advantage  of  an  accurate  geologicu 
survey  of  that  state,  which  appears  to 
abound  in  many  valuable  minerals  and 
fossils.  Dr.  Troost  says  that  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Tennessee  abound  in 
various  articles  which  must  some  day 
form  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The 
Cumberland  mountains  are  rich  in  coal 
and  excellent  iron  ore,  and  the  caves 
furnish  ample  materials  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  magnesia,  Epsom  salts  and  salt- 
petre. There  is  found  an  excellent 
quality  of  the  zinc  ore  of  which  in  Eu- 
rope the  best  brass  is  made.  There  are 
also  lead,  varieties  of  marble  equal  if 
not  superior  to  the  finest  Italian,  roof- 
ing-slate, manganese,  and  rich  mag- 
netic iron  ore.  There  is  much  appear- 
ance of  salt,  and  gold  is  well  known 
to  abound.  The  speaker  gave  some 
examples  of  the  value  of  geological 
knowledge  and  observation,  in  directing 
the  searcn  afler  minerals  and  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  stones.  The  transition 
and  secondary  rock  formations,  which 
contain    so    many  valuable    deposltes. 


netallic  and  mineral,  are  fbond  in  sev^ 
eral  groups  in  Tennessee.  The  nee 
of  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  m  de- 
termining the  quality  of  mma  is  ako 
dwelt  upon. 

KENTUCKY. 
The  comer  stone  of  a  rail-road,  to 
run  from  the  town  of  Lexington  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  was  laid  at 
Lexington  on  the  22d  of  October.  An 
address  was  delivered  on  the  oecasien, 
bv  Dr.  C.  Caldwell  of  Tnnsylvanta 
University. 

The   amount    of   taxable    property  in 
Kentucky   is  $103,543,638, 
paying  a  tax  of  6 1-4  on  $100, 
and  )rielding  $67;843,72 

There  is  also  a  tax  on  studs, 
1492  in  number,  amount- 
ing to  4,45135 
And   a  tax  of  $10  each  on 
334  taverns,  amounting  to        3,440/10 

Total  tax,  $257^^ 

OHIO. 

Ohio  University.  The  sixth  annual 
commencement  of  Miami  University 
took  place  on  the  28th  September,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  President, 
R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.  The  catalo^ie 
for  the  last  year  shows  a  total  nuniWr 
of  192  students.  The  College  edifice 
is  extensive  and  commodious.  The 
Faculty  and  Instructers  consist  of  the 
President,who  acts  as  professor  of  Log^ic, 
Moral  Philosophy  ana  History — a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
and  Teacher  of  Political  Economy— a 
Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
— a  Master  and  Assistant  of  the  Gram- 
mar School — a  Teacher  of  French,  and 
Mathematical  Tutor — a  Hebrew  Tutor 
— a  Teacher  of  Spanish — a  Pestalozzian 
Teacher— a  Greek  Tutor— a  Writing 
Master — four  Mathematical  Teachers — 
and  four  Teachers  of  Arithmetic.  The 
sessions  of  the  University  open  on  the 
first  Mondays  in  November  and  j^Tay, 
and  terminate  on  the  last  Wednesdays 
in  March  and  September.  Tuition  m 
the  Grammar  School  is  $5,  and  in  the 
College  classes  $10  per  session. 

The  Ohio  Canal f  connecting  the 
town  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto,  with 
Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  was  completed, 
and  the  passage  of  the  first  boats  into 
that  town  was  celebrated  at  Chillicothe 
on  the  22d  of  October,  with  many  cer- 
emonies and  festivities. 
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The  Working  Man's  Manual  ; 
a  new  Theorjr  of  Political  Economy, 
on  the  principle  of  Production  the 
Source  of  Wealth.  Including  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Principles  or  Public 
Credit,  Currency,  the  Wages  of  La- 
bor, the  Production  of  Wealth,  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  Consumption 
of  Wealth,  Popular  Education,  and 
the  Elements  of  Social  GoTernment 
in  general,  as  they  appear  open  to 
the  scrutiny  of  common  sense  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  age.  By 
Stephen  Simpson,  of  Philadelphia. 
\ 

To  those  who  have  been  readers  of 
newspapers,  for  the  last  ten  years,  no 
man  in  the  United  States,  is  better 
known  than  Mr.  Simpson,  as  a  bold, 
ardent,  energetic,  party  politician.  He 
has  now  given  us,  under  the  above 
comprehensive  titie,  a  small  octavo  up- 
on Political  economy.  The  author 
could  hardly  be  mistaken  were  his  name 
omitted  ;  without  making  the  least  pre- 
tension to  elegance  and  refinement  of 
style, — which,  in  treating  of  dry  sub- 
jects, are  oilen  blemishes,  instead  of 
graces, — his  book  is  written  in  the  same 
original,  plain,  and  forcible  manner, 
which  has  distinguished  his  less  useful 
political  essays. 

The  volume  is  intended  aa  a  plain 
elucidation  of  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  working  men,  and  as  an  intro- 
ductory part  to  an  exclusively  American 
theory  of  political  economy.  It  is 
divided  into  chapters,  upon  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  above,  or  their  sub- 
divisions. The  foundation  of  the  theory 
is  that  labor — that  is,  '*  active  exercise 
of  the  body  or  mind,  in  the  production 
of  what  is  conducive  to  the  happiness, 
comfort,  and  improvement  of  man ; 
whether  useful,  pleasurable,  or  luxuri- 
ous,"— is  the  only  producer  of  wealth, 
that  it  constitutes  **  the  sole  right  to 
property,  land,  produce,  and  all  sorts 
of  wealth," — that  it  "  must  share 
with  capital,  in  the  profits  of  trade,  in  a 
more  equitable  ratio,*'  and  that  industry 
furnishes,  and  indeed  is,  the  only  true 
principle,  upon  which  wealth  should 
be  distributed. 

The  propositions  and  illustrations  by 
which  our  author  supports  these  views, 
are  of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive character  ;  founded  in  prmciples 
which  few  individuals  in  this  or  any 
other  republican  country  will  be  dis- 
posed to  contradict,  or  would  be  willing 


to  refute,  if  it  were  in  their  power. 
The  chapters,  upon  Currency,  Bank 
Notes,  Credit,  Manufactures,  Educa- 
tion and  Population,  are  especially  en- 
titled to  the  attention  of  all  classes;  for 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  belong  to  some 
division  of  the  class  for  whose  instruc-. 
tion  the  Manual  is  particularly  intend- 
ed. As  any  thing  like  an  analytical  re- 
view of  the  volume  would  be  tedious 
to  the  reader,  a  short  extract  from  one 
of  these  chapters  will  afford  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  manner  of  reasoning. 

What  is  a  bank  biUI  It  Ui  an  order  on  paper, 
for  8o  much  money,  i^aim  ttpon  the  producer  <tr 
labifr.  Its  scceptance,  receipt,  and  circulation, 
■re  tantamount  to  the  payment  of  an  order  upon 
the  person  receivin||  it.  SumioBe  a  farmer  sells 
twenty  barrels  of  his  flour  for  a  bank  note  of 
9100.  The  note  is  an  order  to  take  (torn  him 
this  amount  of  labor,  and  leave  him  a  $100 
bank  biU.  This  bill  is  worth  nothing  tiOrttisi- 
caUjf,  it  has  no  value — it  is  but  a  mere  presump- 
tion, appealins  to  his  fuUhj  that  it  will  bring 
him  %100  in  silver,  gold,  or  labor.  Acting  on 
this  presumption,  he  travels  to  town,  to  par^ 
chase  goods  ;  which  having  done,  he  often  in 
payment  the  $100  note.  The  storekeeper  tells 
him  the  bank  has  stopped,  or  broke  !  In  this 
manner,  the  Inckless  (krmer  has  parted  with 
his  $1U0  of  labor  for  a  sAo^mo,— and  bis  property 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  adroit  specula- 
tor. In  many  ways,  his  $100  note  may  prove 
equally  worthless  !  But  taken  at  the  best  ad- 
vantage, it  has  this  detrimental  property,  thiU 
it  cannot  purchase  an  equal  amount  of  any 
commodity,  that  his  $100  worth  of  labor  would 
command,  supposing  the  paper  money  had  no 
existence.  Such  is  the  character  and  operation 
of  every  bank  bill,  and  every  treasury  note,  or 
public  stock  certificate.  It  is  a  draft  from  cap- 
ital, drmurn  VMf*  labor  at  tight,  and  paid  by 
public  credulity,  fkith,  or  what  Is  sometimes 
termed  credit. 

Passing  over  a  very  singular  dedica- 
tion, "  to  the  shade  of  Jefferson," 
which  is  said  to  be  '*  borne  beyond  the 
confines  of  flattery,"  but  "  still  sensi- 
ble to  the  voice  of  truth," — an  absurdi- 
ty which,  if  it  is  calculated  to  have  any 
influence  upon  the  reader,  would  have 
been  more  advantageously  situated  on 
the  last,  than  the  first  page  of  the  book, 
— the  most  important  portion  of  the 
volume  is  the  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
In  this,  we  find  the  principles  upon 
which  the  working  men  are  founding 
a  political  party,  more  elaborately  stat> 
ed  than  we  have  before  seen  them.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  to  say 
that  they  are  new  to  us,— for  we  should 
not  willingly  abandon  our  claim  to 
membership  in  the  party— or  novel  to 
the  public.  Very  serious  doubts  may 
be  entertained,  whether  the  reforma- 
tions necessary  to  maJce  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety   and  government  coincide    with 
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what  our  author  consideri  the  eTident 
directions  and  intentions  of  Nature,  can 
now  be  effected.  But  he  has  no  such- 
doubts  ;  he  seems  to  think,  with  ladj 
Macbeth, 

But  screw  your  counfle  to  the  iticklns  plsce. 
And  weni  not  fail ; 

and  %s  any  approximation  towards  the 
object  in  view,  even  '<  the  commence- 
ment of  the  end,"  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  benefiting  the  com- 
munity, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  exhor- 
tations will  be  allowed  their  due  weight. 
The  prominent  evils  under  which 
the  country  labors,  were  borrowed  firom 
England,  or  rather,  were  not  cast  out, 
with  the  rest  of  her  trumpery,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution.  Tiiey  are,  the 
common  law  of  England,  the  funding 
system,  and  the  banking  system.  Our 
author  avers  that  there  exists  in  this 
country,  proceeding  from  these,  a  moral 
inequality,  not  recognixed  by  our  con- 
stitution, and  opposed  by  all  our  politi- 
cal theories,  but  yet  sustained  by  the 
usages  of  society.  He  says,  we  axe 
bound  "  to  bring  the  condition  of  the 
people,  in  respect  to  the  wages  of  labor, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  competence,  to  a 
level  with  their  abstract  poitticsl  rights, 
which  rights  imply,  necessarily,  the 
possession  of  the  property  they  may 
produce,  on  the  principles  of  equity, 
congenial  to  the  equal  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  organic  law.*'  To  substitute 
law  for  the  distribution  of  labor 
"  amounts  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence."  He 
next  speaks  of  the  operations  wliich 
have  produced  the  objectionable  in- 
equality.    He  says — 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  dissemble  tlie  fact,  that  the  most  formidable 
obstruction  to  the  aUainment  of  justice,  in  the 
distribution  of  labor,  and  the  consequent  opin- 
ion of  honor  and  merit,  attaching  to  industry, 
'"■J^alof  disgrace,  is  to  be  found  ia  the  pride 
and  lofty  beaiins  of  the  literary,  erudite,  intel- 
lectual, and  scientific  classes.  The  edueattd 
are  generally  the  rich  ;  and  where  the  excep- 
tion prevails,  necessity,  or  accident,  as  in  the 
case  of  labor,  soon  brings  the  object  under  the 
influence,  and  within  the  patronage  of  the  afflu« 
ent.  No  habit  of  mind  is  so  decided  and  ob- 
stinate, as  the  contempt  of  learn hig  for  igno- 
rance, or  of  genius  for  stolidity.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  rxuDAL  forms  of  all  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, place  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
the  unlettered  mechanic  and  the  classical  dic- 
nitary.  In  aU  situations,  and  under  all  cir- 
S»"»«Jances,  charters  create  a  virteaf  nosilitt. 
1  he  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Master  of  Arts,  and 
other  similar  unmeaning  titles,  betray  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  revival  of  learning,  under  Popes, 
SSE:.*^.P*"*"i  "»*  Princes,  and  expreas^o 
determination  of  wealth,  to  protect  its  privi- 
12ff-.  ^  ''i''?"  barriers,  as  well  as  legal  re- 
2Ji!iJ>  *ll  inUmidations.  Literature  and 
W  ?Sf^*i«*?  *«*~»*  ^  opulence,  natural- 

LSS  df.^S.ri'P^R^'^  ^  •*««»  ">•*'  intel- 
lectual dominfon  wfth  the  mass  of  society,  or 


to  look  upon  ignorance  wiili  a  Ibeliiig  of  osb- 
placency,  or  even  of  tolerance.  The  pv^eSke 
is  by  this  means  confinned,  that  the  occapa- 
tions  of  labor,  not  only  do  not  require  the  li^ 
of  science,  and  the  poiath  of  lettecs,  bat  ttaat  iks 
auccessftil  prosecution  of  tnde,  meelMnieB,  aai 
other  modes  of  toil,  are  entirely  ww  ■»ijieiibfa 
with  that  celestial  ligiit,  wtaicb  edacasioa  steds 
upon  the  mind. 

Every  reader  will  say  at  onc^,  that  * 
this  is  not  true  in  New-England,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  some  oUier  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  the  following  paragraoh, 
also,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  has 
induced  him  to  draw  a  picture,  if  it  is 
intended  as  the  portraiture  of  any  tfain^ 
in  existence,  much  too  highly  colored 
for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  virtmal  distinctions  of  nnk.  which  tno 
B  ana 


ftequenUy  extend  into  forms ,  

which  have  for  tbelr  basis  iajaacice  aad  eztor- 
Uoa,  which  are  the  a^Joncto  of  wealth,  and 
which  draw  the  line  of  ezdusioa  where  labor 
commences,  are  the  cause  of  all  that  BotaJ  de- 
pravity, over  which  the  pampered  SDaa  of  opo- 
lence  allbcts  to  shed  tean  of  compassMiL,  and 
projects  systems  of  ameltoralioo.  When  the 
children  of  toU  are  as  much  ebaaiaed  is  so- 
ciety, as  if  they  were  lenrooa  convicta  jnsi 
emerged  fW>m  loathsome  cells— the  nost  pow- 
erAil  obstacle  Is  erected  between  them  and  aU 
that  can  make  them  estimable  and  haniy.  The 
fkmily  tie  of  the  race  is  snapped  asoBder;  and 
man,  thus  degraded  and  oppressed,  woold  be 
less  than  man.  If  he  did  not  feel  enmity 
towards  hisopptessor,  and  view  with  raseat- 
ment  an  order  of  things  so  contrary  to  the  die - 
utes  of  justice  and  bomanity— so  broadly  in 
contradiction  to  his  nolitical  rights,  and  so 
basely  in  violation  of  his  equal  atttibates  mm  a 
man.  Here  Is  the  fountain,  the  sacred  fona- 
tain  of  all  revolutiona— this  is  the  point  at 
which  nature  revolts— this  is  the  point  to  which 
the  productive  classes  have  been  dcpitstd, 
and  at  which  they  now  rebel— claiming  their 
rights,  and  resolving  to  attain  them,  not  by 
violence  and  bloodshed,  but  through  the  con- 
stitutional channels  of  action— the  nran,  Che 
ballot-boxes,  and  the  power  of  legisldnon. 

No  evidence  can  be  better  than  that 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ties of  this  country,  and  his  remarks 
upon  this  subject  are  entitled  to  a 
double  weight;  for,  if  his  exposures  axe 
not  occasioned  by  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment, they  are,  at  least,  drawn 
from  the  very  fountains  of  knowledge. 

Nothing  of  a  public  nature,  at  the  pi«eat 
era,  is  so  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  people, 
as  the  fallacious  structure  and  pernicioas  ten- 
dency of  the  parties  now  in  vogue,  whoae 
foundations  are  as  Aitile  as  their  results  are 
nugatory  to  the  rreat  body  of  the  people ;  nei- 
ther advancing  the  good  of  the  nation,  nor  the 
prosperity  of  her  citizens  ;  but  blindly  minla. 
tering  to  the  avarice,  ambition,  or  pride  of  soum 
temporary  idol  j  who  is  worshiped  one  day, 
and  immolated  on  the  next.  A  party  grafted 
purely  on  pruu^ple.  has  never  yet  engioased  the 
ardent  people  of  this  excited  country.    •    ♦    ♦ 

PaatoifAL  PASTiBs  are  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der all  cireumstances,  highly  dangerous,  and 
often  prove  <htal  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
They  are  founded  on  aelfishnev,  and  tetini> 
nate  in  usurpation  and  abuses.  They  fliat 
lead  to  the  obscurity  of  principles,  and  gradual- 
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Ijr  pndtKm  ■  total  oblttentfon  of  all  Um  freat 
I  m  ndmarta.  wbtch  are  founded  on  tbe  fbnda- 
mental  dmerencee  of  government,    and  en- 
graven on  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.    After 
coofoanding,  in  this  manner,  all  dktinctlona 
Ivetwoen  right  and  wrong,  Jostice  and  opprea- 
sion,  fVeedom  and  bondage,  they  soon  tend  to 
beget,  in  the  popular  mind,  a  total  apathy  or  in- 
clinerence  to  whatever  relates  to  pcrfitical  af- 
fain.    What  is  radically  erroneous  or  pemi- 
ciom,  IB  often  glossed  over  as  right,  and  adopt- 
ed by  affection  or  reverence  for  a  iumi»— what 
ifl  nefkrious  in  principle,  and  even  fKghtfUl  in 
ils  consequences.  Is  often  welcomed,  cherish- 
«d|  and  promoted,  without  reflection,  or  in- 
«iuiiy,  because  a  voice  gilded  with  popularity 
has  suggested  its  performance.    Hen  of  con- 
flicting views,  irreconcilable  principles,  and  in- 
comp^nt  minds,  are  huddled  together  in  per- 
sonal parties  for  a  moment,  until  some  shock 
of  interest  severs  them  wider  than  ever,  with 
embittered  animosity,  and  aggravated  feelings; 
or,  if  they  cohere  after  the  first  colliaion,  it  is  at 
the  Increased  expense  of  all  that  is  worthy  of 
esteem  and  admuation  in  the  human  charac- 
ter.   Honesty  is  sacrificed  to  expediency,  truth 
to  self-interest,  patriotism  to  ambition,  and  pub- 
lic virtne  to  imvate  aggrandisement.     Honor 
and  right  can  never  tolerate  such  heterooeneons 
aaaociations.     The    most   callous  and  adroit 
knaves,  in  such  parties,  smile  at  the  hypocrisy 
of  one  another.     Mutual  distrust,  suspicion, 
and  contempt  sit  upon  the  face  of  every  think- 
ing man  of  the  iU-asaorted  group.    Yet  noth- 
ing discomposes  the  complacency  of  these  venal 
apuits  ;  and  acquiescence  in  the  ruin  of  their 
country  is  purchased  by  a  bribe,  a  commission, 
or  a  promise  of  patronaae,  hid  in  the  mists  of 
the  indefinite  future.    The  men  mmaia  disport 
with  their  wonted  glee,  under  the  shadow  of 
any  power,  however  corrupt ;  as  there  are  some 
birds  that  can  live  even  upon  the  gum  and  ber- 
ries of  the  upas  tree.    A  wise,  prudent,  and 
virtuous  people,  therefore,  in  (wder  to  continue 
free,  will  never  lose  sight  of  pRiivcirLB. 

Mr.  Simpson  contends  that  the  revo- 
lution is  not  only  not  completed,  but 
that  it  never  will  be  while  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations,  in  any 
particular.  This  is  good  sound  doctrine, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  useful 
forty  years  ago.  He  objects  particular- 
ly to  the  retention  of  the  common  law 
system,  tlie  adoption  of  the  statute  laws 
of  Britain,  as  precedents  in  our  courts, 
and  to  the  same  error  in  regard  to  our 
literature.  Upon  this  pomt,  he  re- 
marks : — 

The  same  preiudice  now  operates  against  a 
reform,  equally  desirable,  in  our  geturol  litrra- 
turt ;  which  is  still  importbd  exclusively  from 
England ;  as  if  she  only  possessed  a  climate 
formed  by  nature  for  the  happy  development  of 
intellect  and  taste— a.*  climate  peculiar  to  her- 
self, and  denied  to  all  other  nations.  The  pre- 
judice against  American  authors  and  their  pro- 
ductions is  but  a  part  of  that  great  infirmity, 
which  has  stigmatized  us  bv  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  contradictions  already  alluded  to.  A 
partiality  for  our  own  oflbpring  is  a  natural  af- 
fection, and  a  laudable  weakness ;  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  literature  of  nations,  the  same 
preferences  ought  to  be  cherished,  as  the  means 
of  happiness,  and  the  safeguards  of  liberty. 
Whoever  contemplates  the  load  of  trash  that 
inundates  this  country  ftom  the  book-shops  of 
England,  and  refiecU  upon  the  Act,  that  when 
a  neglected  American  anthor  transports  him- 


self to  London,  bis  works  are  sou^t  with 
eagerness,  and  devoured  with  avidity,  will  con- 
fess the  truth,  thai  it  isthevJocs  where  he 
writes,  and  not  the  ^uaUhf  of  his  writings,  that 
stampa  him  with  genius,  or  gives  steriing  cur- 
rency to  his  wit.  The  prodigiotts  influence  of 
literature,  upon  the  minds  and  manners  of  a 
people,  makes  it  of  incalculable  importance, 
that  it  should  emanate  from  Jlmeritwn  swudi 
minds  imbued  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  congenial  to  that  which  per- 
vades our  constitution,  and  is  calculated  to  ad- 
vance our  glory  ! 

If  the  interest  of  these  extracts,  shall 
be  considered  an  equivalent  for  the 
space  they  occupy,  and  we  think  they 
are,  this  notice  will  not  have  exceeded 
a  proper  length.  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that  there  have  grown  up,  in 
this  country,  two  sections,  or  parties  of 
working  men,  one  of  which  is  more 
commonly  denominated  the  Free-think- 
ers, instead  of  being  called,  as  they 
should  be,  the  wrong-thinkers,  or  the  no- 
thinkers.  Mr.  Simpson's  book  will  not 
do  for  them ;  i&  has  too  much  practical 
good  sense,  too  much  regard  for  society, 
and  places  too  much  dependence  m 
moral  restraints,  and  virtuous  influen- 
ces. With  one  more  short  extract,  we 
take  our  leave  of  the  interesting 
volume. 

If  ever  a  party  set  out  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples grounded  on  mathematical  precision,  it  is 
surely  that  of  the  working  men.  They  are  a 
philosophical,  political,  economical  party.  They 
have  gone  to  the  fountain-head  of  first  princi- 
ples, and  dragged  forth  justice  flrom  tbe  waters 
of  time.  They  have  analysed  the  elements  of 
national  wealth,  and  individual  happiness. 
They  have  detected  the  errors  of  established 
systems,  and  exposed  the  ii^ustlce  of  privileged 
orders,  vested  with  exclusive  rights,  to  accumu- 
late wealth  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  pro- 
duce it. 


A  Critical  Review  of  the  Orthog- 
raphy of  Dr.  Webster's  series  of 
books  for  systematic  instruction  in 
the  English  language.  By  Lyman 
Cobb. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  liter- 
ary workmanship,  or  critical  carving, 
published  in  a  pamphlet  shape,  for  the 
-convenience,  it  is  presumed,  of  trans- 
mission by  mail,  but  containing 
matter  suincient  for  a  ponderous  oc- 
tavo. It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  seen  such  a  specimen  of  criti- 
cism ; — not  in  the  cut-and-slash  man- 
ner of  the  Mac  Growler  school,  but  the 
careful  turning-over,  and  turning-out, 
of  legitimate  judgement  and  condemna- 
tion. A  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
political  movements,  furnishes  us  no 
better  example  of  what  has  been  denom- 
inated the  <<  searching  operation."  The 
style  is  uncommonly  lively  and  piquant, 
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but  the  manner  of  the  author  if  un- 
necessarily, if  not  unjustifiably;  harsh  ; 
80  that,  although  the  work  is  diyested 
of  the  dryness  of  common  philological 
writings,  the  pungency  and  frequency 
of  the  sneers  subtract  very  consider- 
ably from  the  pleasure  of  the  reader. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  author's 
previous  works,  nor  do  we  know  what 
kind  of  intercourse  has  existed  between 
him  and  the  friends  of  Dr.  Webster  ; 
but  no  *'  impartial  and  intelligent 
reader"  can  peruse  a  page  of  this  Re- 
view, without  being  convinced,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  there  was  some  "  un- 
written" prompting  at  the  heart  of  the 
reviewer,  which  made  him  quite  as  un- 
comfortable before  its  emission,  as  the 
proprietors  of  Dr.  Webster's  copy  rights, 
may  have  been,  and  reasonably  too, 
Hince  it  appeared.  With  this,  however, 
the  public  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
numerous  class  of  literary  journeymen 
are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Cobb.  We 
have  received  much  instruction  from 
his  labor.  But  we  acknowledge  it  as 
we  should  the  civility  of  a  surgeon, 
and  with  the  same  ambiguous  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  should  compliment 
the  dexterity  of  his  dissections,  or 
thank  him  for  the  information  he  com- 
municated, of  another  kind  of  humanity. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
nation  has  some  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Dr.  Webster,  and  that  his  OTeat  labors 
have  been  not  only  honorable  to  him- 
self, but  useful  to  the  public.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  this  pamphlet  without 
perceiving  that  it  is  calculated  to  in- 
jure his  feelings,  to  shake,  if  not  demol- 
ish the  newly-finished  fabric  of  his 
reputation,  and  to  destroy,  entirely,  the 
sale  of  his  works.  We  are  aware  that 
considerations  of  this  kind  have  no 
weight  with  the  critic,  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  the  exposure 
of  errors  ;  they  certainly  do  not  appear 
to  have  relaxed  the  acerbity  of  the  re- 
viewer in  the  present  case,  or  to  have 
sweetened  his  severity.  He  feels  that 
he  is  abundantly  competent  to  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  ;  if  he  does  not 
strike  straight  forward  in  every  in- 
stance, it  is  because  he  can  make  a 
deeper  wound  through  the  medium  of  a 
sneer  ;  he  hunts  every  wandering  con- 
sonant into  its  place;  and  he  hardly 
leaves  Dr.  Webster's  friends  the  poor 
consolation  of  admitting,  as  they  have 
ever  cheerfully  done,  that  his  labors  are 
not  completed.  He  examines  the  inno- 
vations and  improvements,  comparing 
them  with  the  heretofore  acknowledged 
standards,  so  far  as  there  are  any  such 


things,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 
langruage ;  showing  the  inconveiuence 
ana  impropriety  of  adopting  some  of 
them,  and  making  out  a  very  stnHtg 
case  against  others.  He  also  poiots 
out  numberless  inconsistencies,  and 
variations  from  Dr.  Webster's  own  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  as  laid  down  and 
recommended  in  his  own  writings, 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  can  neither  be 
excused,  nor  easily  palliated  ;  sftiowing 
the  impossibility  of  receiving  either  one 
of  Dr.  Webster's  books  as  a  staDdard 
for  the  public,  when  no  one  of  them  is 
a  standard  for  another.  Few  people, 
probably,  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  these  errors  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  ungracious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Cobb  has  performed  the 
labor,  we  suppose  it  is  but  just  to  be 
thankful  for  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  them. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Quarto 
Dictionary,  the  reviewer  dweUs  par- 
ticularly upon  the  innovations  of  Dr. 
Webster.  The  first  of  these,  is  the 
omission  of  A,  in  the  words  ending  with 
ck  ;  of  about  five  hundred  words  of  this 
class,  he  has  terminated  something  like 
three  hundred  and  twenty  with  e  only, 
and  the  remaining  one  hundred  aiid 
eighty,  with  ck.  This  innovation  the 
reviewer  follows  through  many  deriva- 
tives of  the  words  properly  ending  in 
eky  to  show  the  difficulties  which  would 
result  from  its  adoption.  Thus,  if  at- 
tack, be  written  attac,  a  proper  and  ne- 
cessary uniformity  requires,  that  at- 
tacking also  be  written  attac ing  ;  and 
as  r,  before  a  vowel,  is  sounded  like  s, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  chang- 
ed to  attasin^.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  frolick,  physick,  Ac.  &i. 
Another  objection  is  drawn  from  the 
rule  of  the  language  which  requires, 
when  a  primitive,  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  terminates  with  a  consonant, 
the  repetition  of  the  consonant  when 
tlie  syllable  added  commences  with  a 
vowel.  If  k  is  not  a  part  of  the  primi- 
tive word  attack,  we  have  no  right  to 
insert  it  in  the  derivative  attacking  ; 
tlierefore,  if  the  c  or  A,  be  unnecessary, 
c  seems  to  be  the  redundant  letter,  and 
hence,  according  to  the  rule,  the  word 
will  be  written  attakking. 

The  second  innovation  examined  by 
the  reviewer,  is  the  omission  of  the  u, 
in  the  termination  of  such  words  as 
labour,  honour,  Sic.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  there  are  numerous  letters  in 
the  language,  which  are  necessary  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  '  primitives, 
but  unnecessary  in  the  derivatives ;  as 
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vigour,  vigorous  ;  explain,  explanation  ; 
'vvasie,  wasting ;  &c.  &c.  A^in,  many 
-words  of  similar  pronunciation ,  are 
^stinguished  by  the  use  of  silent  or 
unsounded  letters,  the  expulsion  of 
-which,  as  superfluous,  would  cause 
great  confusion,  as  rein,  reign,  rain, 
dfce.  And  finally,  if  Dr.  Webster's 
reason  be  sound,  that  there  is  an  im> 
propriety  in  writing  labour  with  u,  and 
laborious  without  it,  tlie  reiriewer  avers 
that  the  desirable  uniformity  is  not  at- 
tained in  the  Quarto  Dictionary,  where 
the  u  is  omitted  in  about  fifly  words 
ending  in  ouVj  and  retained  in  about  six 
hundred  ending  in  otis. 

A  third  innovation  of  Dr.  Webster's 
is  in  the  class  of  words  ending  in  re, 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  sepulchre  ; 
in  these  the  final  letters  are  reversed, 
as  in  sepulcher.  As  this  class  of  words 
is  now  spelled,  the  final  e  is  dropped  in 
the  derivative,  as  sepulchre,  sepulchral, 
which  is  certainly  more  convenient  and 
natural  than  omitting  a  letter  in  the 
body  of  the  word,  as  will  be  necessary 
in  making  sepulchral  from  sepulcher. 
The  reason  of  Dr.  Webster  for  this  al- 
teration is,  that  the  present  mode  of 
terminating  the  primitive  leads  to  an 
awkward  mode  of  spelling  the  deriva- 
tives, as  sepulchred,  massacred,  instead 
of  sepulchered,  &c.  Mr.  Cobb  objects 
to  the  insufficiency  of  this  reason,  on 
account  of  the  awkward  pronunciation 
which  may  result,  as  massacre,  massa- 
cer,  massacered,  in  which  the  c  be- 
comes 5. 

The  reviewer  examines,  at  consider- 
able length,  many  other  innovations  of 
the  Quarto  Dictionary,  as  the  omission 
of  one  /,  in  such  words  as  tariff,  the 
change  of  c  to  5,  in  the  termination  of 
such  words  as  offence,  the  clmnge  of 
eh  to  kf  in  ache,  and  its  compounds, 
the  insertion  of  the  double  I  in  skillful, 
where  it  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
omission  of  one  I  in  traveller,  the  omis- 
sion of  6  in  crumb,  thumb,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
in  which  the  discrepancies,  inconsis- 
tencies, and  contradictions  in  the  dic- 
tionary are  shown  to  be  almost  innu- 
merable, f^nd  are  treated  with  great 
severity.     He  then  proceeds : — 

I  will  now  attempt  to  sbow  wherein  Mr. 
Webster's  "  American  Dictionary"  is  parUtu- 
Imrhf  objectionable  as  a  "  Staroard  or  Ob- 
thoorapht/' 

It  is  presumed  that  every  person  will  readily 
admit,  that  a  dictionary  should,  if  intended  to 
be  a  "  standard  of  orthography,'*  possess  the 
following  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.— 1. 
*'  Certain  rules  should  be  adopted  and  pursued 
throagh  the  several  classes  of  words,  and  their 
orthooaphy  should  be  reduced  to  uniformity  " 
—a.  No  lanovasion  in      '" 


formity  produced.— 3.  The  ortbocaphy  of  the 
primitive  and  derivative  words  should  be  uni- 
form   and    consistent. — 4.   The    same    words 
sfanuld  not  be  differently  spelled,  either  in  the 
text,  or  in  the  definitions  of  other  words  ;  and 
want  of  deciaioH  in  this  particular  alone,  should 
be  a  paramount  objection  tu  the  adoption  of  any 
dictionary  as  a"  Stajidard  of  Orthocrapht!" 
I  have  already  shown,  it  is  believed,  that 
in  tlie  first,  second,  and  third  particulars,  above 
alluded  to,  Mr.  \V  ebster  has  not^  except  in  a 
very  few  Instances,  produced  uniformity,  either 
in  the  "  certain  rulm  which  he  has  adopted  and 
pursued  through  the  several  classes  of  words," 
or  in  the  "  innovations"  which  he  has  made ; 
and,  that  he  has,  in  the  orthography  of  primi- 
tive and  derivative  words,  more  eontradietions 
than    Johnson,    Walker,    Jones,    Todd,    or 
Jameson  !  yet  Mr.  Webster  has  stated  that 
"  No  two  English  writeri  agree  on  the  subject 
of  orthography  ;  and  what  is  worse,  no  lexi- 
cographer is  eonsuteiU  with  himself !"  when  he 
has  more  **  ineonnsUneus"  than  all  of  them !  1 ! 
But  the  fourth,  and  most  important  and  promi- 
nent particular,  which  shoula  be  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  lexicographer  who  writes  a  dic- 
tionary, designed  as  a   "  standard  of  orthog- 
raphy," is  decision  in  giving  the  orthography 
of  each  word ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
show  that  Mr.  Webster  has  exhibited  a  greater 
want  of  decision  in  this  important  point  than 
any  of  bu  predecessors.  First — ^he  has,  spelled 
many  words  in  two  different  ways  without 
having  given  a  preference,  each  of  which  he 
has  defined  precisely  or  nearly  alike,  and  these 
words  have  been  spelled  but  one  way  in  his 
former  dictionaries,  and  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Johnson,  Walker,  etc. :  Secondly— he  has  in 
using  the  words  thus  differently  spelled  in  his 
text,  in  defining    other  words,  spelled  them 
sometimes  with  one  orthogmphy,  and  some- 
times with  the  other  :  Thirdly— he  has  fre- 
quently spelled  a  word  two  ways,  and  has 
Siven  a  preference ;  but  he  has  as  often,  in  his 
efinitions,  used  the  orthography  which  he  has 
not  preferred  as  tliat  which  ho  has  preferred  : 
Fourthly— he  has,  in  many  instances,  changed    > 
the  orthography  of  a  word,  and  inserted  the 
former  orthography,  and  has  referred  the  reader 
to  the  new  spelling  ;  but  he  has  changed  the  or- 
thography of  other  words  without  having  given 
the  former  orthography,  or  any  reference  to  it : 
Fifthly — he  has  many  words  that  are  spelled 
two  different  ways  in  his  text,  which  he  has 
coupled,  sometimes  even  without  reference  to 
their  alphabetical  arrangements,  so  that  the 
reader  can  see  the  different  spelling  of  the  same 
word  at  oncty  which  is  a  great  convenience  ; 
but  he  has  other  words  differently  spelled  which 
are  not  thus  coupled,  which  is  a  great  incon- 
venience :  Sixthly— be  has,  Ln  his  text,  coupled 
many  words  which  he  has  spelled  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways,  with  one  first  in  its  alphabetical 
arrangement,  and  in  another  place  the  otXtr 
word  firet,  agreeably  to  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  that  word  ;  in  this  manner,  alter- 
nately giving  each  word  thus  coupled,  a  pre- 
ference by  placing  it  flnt ! 

This  is  followed  by  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  dictionary,  to  show 
wherein  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
rules  here  laid  down,  coupled  with 
abundant  citations  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  six  charges ;  from  which  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  is  more  erranetrus,  less 
umform  and  consistent  than  any  one  of 
them  [Johnson,  Walker,  Jameson, 
"* "    and  others,]  and  if  adopted  as 
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**  A  STANOARi)/*  must  lay  the  foundar 
tion  of  more  numeroos  eontradietunu 
and  *'  anomalies  than  at  present  exist 
in  the  langosfe." 

Webster's  Octavo  Dictionuy,  Web- 
ster's Duodecimo  Dictionary,  Webster's 
American  Spelling  Book,  Webster's 
Elementary  Spelhng  Book,  tuv  re- 
viewed and  digested  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  review  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  and 
Mr.  Cobb,  is  much  more  uni£rm  and 
consistent  in  his  tone  and  style,  than 
Dr.  Webster,  according  to  his  showing, 
is  in  his  rules  and  practice.  The  pam- 
phlet concludes  with  ten  uages  of  **  spe- 
cimens of  Webster's  orthography,"  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  columns.  We  have 
no  disposition  to  examine  them;  and 
we  conclude,  with  the  hope  that  this 
"  Review"  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the. 
vernacular,  as  it  will  be  injurious  to 
Dr.  Webster  and  his  works. 

History  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts, 
from  its  first  Settlement  to  1831 .  By 
Samuel  Deane. 

This  is  a  closely  printed  octavo  of 
four  hundred  pages,  containing  a  very 
minute,  and,  as  £r  as  we  can  judge,  an 
accurate  account  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  New-England.  There 
is  hardly  any  kind  of  literary  labor  re- 

auiring  more  diligence,  and  few,  in- 
eed,  more  useful  than  the  study  of 
local  antiquities.  It  requires  a  peculiar 
taste,  and,  while  much  of  its  detail  is 
to  be  found  in  books  and  records  of  no 
very  inviting  aspect,  much  of  it,  too,  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  following  with 
painful  footsteps  the  uncertain  fight  of 
tradition— catcning  from  the  faltering 
lips  and  decaying  memories  of  the 
asred,  accounts  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  their  own  youth,  oflen  most  valuable 
in  themselves,  and  ieadins  the  inquirer 
to  new  sources  of  knowledge.  He  who 
does  all  this  well,  leaving  no  points  un- 
asked, and  few  unsettled,  is  certainly 
deserving  of  high  praise ;  and  we  do  the 
author  of  this  book  but  bare  justice, 
when  we  say,  to  this  praise  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled.  He  begins  with  a  well 
digested  account  of  the  town,  goin^  on 
with  its  settlement  and  progress,  divis- 
ion of  its  lands,  roads,  bridges,  and  fer- 
ries, mills,  rivers,  brooks,  harbor,  fisher- 
ies, navigation,  ship-building,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures.  Then  follows 
a  minute  account  of  its  division  into 
parishes,  and  full  notices  of  its  religious 
■ocietTes,  and  an  excellent  digest  of  its 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  next  head 
is  education,  then  an  account  of  the  af- 


fairs of  government  as  connected  with 
those  of  the  town,  municipal  rmla^ 
tions,  charities,  public  grounds,  nUa  otf* 
mortality,  military  afiairs,  conduct  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twelve.  Thers 
is  a  short  chapter  on  the  AboiigiBeB  ; 
followed  by  the  topography  of  the  town, 
its  natural  history,  mineralogy,  physir 
cal  changes,  manners  and  custome, 
witchcraft,  lists  of  freemen,  acccNmts  a€ 
the  United  States  census,  ancient  land- 
marks, and  post-olfices  and  roads. 
These  heads  form  the  first  half  of  the 
book  and  we  have  recounted  them,  »t 
the  risk  of  being  very  tedious,  becaase 
we  could  do  most  justice  to  the  author 
by  bringing  at  once  before  oar  readers 
the  extensive  outline  which  he  had  to 
fill  up.  The  rest  of  the  volame  m 
taken  up  by  what  the  writer  caUs  lann- 
ly  sketches,  commencing  with  luo^ 
graphical  noUces  of  the  first  and  second 
churches,  and  ending  with  an  alpha- 
betical series  of  notices  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  town.  This  last  pan 
must  have  required  very  great  labor. 
We  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing  to 
object  to  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  work,  except  that  we  think  it  might 
have  been  condensed  into  fewer  head*. 
Ecclesiastical  history,  for  instance, 
might  have  comprehended  the  details 
of  the  parishes,  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
ministers.  Of  the  accuracy  and  dili- 
gence, with  which  the  different  divis- 
ions of  the  book  have  been  filled  up,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  judge,  but 
it  certainly  bears  upon  the  fa^  of  it 
great  marks  of  both. 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  collect  a 
few  items  which  may  be  useful,  or  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader.  The 
first  appropriation  by  the  town  for  free 
schools,  in  the  vear  seventeen  hundred, 
forms  a  gratifying  contrast  with  the 
amount  at  present  devoted  to  education. 
'<  The  town  desired  James  Torrey  to 
teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and 
write,  as  the  law  require th,  and  said 
Torrey  consented  to  make  tryall  there- 
of awhile,  on  these  conditions,  that  he 
be  paid  SOs.  in  money  for  each  and  every 
person  sent  to  school,  the  parent  or 
master  engaging  to  pay  fifteen  shillings 
of  the  said  twenty,  the  town  having 
agreed  to  pay  the  other  five  shillings 
for  each,  and  that  those  who  send  anv 
children  or  youth  to  the  school,  shall 
provide  books,  pen,  ink  and  paper,  suit- 
able for  their  learning  aforesaid."  The 
present  appropriation  for  schools  is  two 
thousand  dollars.  In  sixteen  hundred 
seventy,  the  town  passed  an  order 
which  might  be  enforced  to  advantage 
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in  more  modern  times.    "  If  any  per- 
son «hftll   epeake  after  silence  is  com- 
manded without  leave  from  any  two  of 
the  moderators   he  shall  forfeit  6d.  for 
each  offence."      In  sixteen  ninety-six, 
every  householder  was  required  to  kill 
and  bring  in  six  black-birds  yearly,  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  last  day  of  May. 
In   seventeen   twenU-eight,  the   town 
allowed  as  a  bounty  for  each  full-grown 
wild-cat  killed   within   tlie   town,  30s. 
and  for  each  young  one,  10s.  In  seven- 
teen hundred   geventy-nine,   the  town 
voted  to  support  the  poor  of  the  town 
in  one  house,  under  an  overseer.     This 
arrangement,  so  different  from  the  com- 
mon one,  of  letting  the  poor  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  does  them  great  credit.      In 
sixteen  seventy,  William  Hohnes's  wife 
was  accused  for  being  a  witch,  and  was 
dischartred.     Sixteen  years  afterwards, 
Mary  fnffham  was  tried  for  the  same 
crime,  and  acquitted.  We  were  amused 
with  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Witherell,  who 
was   settled  as  minister  of  the   second 
church   in  sixteen  forty-five.       "  Mr. 
Bryant,  having  entered  the  church,  af- 
ter the  services  had  commenced,   and 
Mr.  Witherell  at  the  close  of  the  prayer, 
thus  addressed  him  :  *  Neighbor  Bryant, 
it  is  to  your  reproach  that  you  have  dis- 
turbed the  worship  bv  coming  late,  liv- 
ing as  you   do,   within  a  mile  of  this 
place,   and  especially  so,  since  here  is 
goody  Barstow,  who  has  milked  seven 
cows,  made  a  cheese,  and  walked  five 
miles  to  the  house  of  God  in  good  sea- 
son.' '*  About  sixteen  forty -seven,  there 
is  an  odd  story  of  Francis  Crocker,  who 
desired  in  marriage  Mary  Gaunt,  and 
petitioned  the  Court  at  Plymouth,  who 
ordered  "  that  if  the  said  Crocker  brmg 
in  to  the  Governor,  a  certificate  under 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Chauncy,  and  some 
other  approved  physitian,  that  that  dis- 
ease,   with    which    he     is   sometimes 
troubled,  be   not  the  falling  sickness, 
that  then  he,  the  said  Crocker,  shall,  in 
convenient  time,  have  in  marriage  the 
said   Mary    Gaunt."      This   comes  as 
near  Johnson's  notion  of  marriages  be- 
ing  decreed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  any   thing  we  have  met  with.    In 
looking  over  the  Family  Sketches,  we 
could  not  but  notice,  how  many  of  our 
most  distinguished   families  have  origi- 
nated in   the   town  of  Scituate.     We 
are  but  too  sensible  that  we  have  done 
our  author  but  imperfect  justice,  in  this 
slight  notice  of  a  book,  which  must  have 
cost  him  so  much  time  and  labor.     He 
is  not,  however,   without  his  reward, 
for  to  his  many  just  claims  to  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  his  people,  must 
be  added  as  not  the  least,  that  m  this 


book  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion, 
much  that  is  interesting  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  themselves. 

Poem,  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  United  Brothers,  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, on  the  day  preceding  Com- 
mencement, September  G,  IKil ;  with 
other  poems.     By  N.  P.  Willis. 

These  poems,  like  mo.st  of  the  late 
productions     of   their    autlior,   cannot 
be   read   without  exciting    feelings    of 
admiration  for  the  genius  displayed  in 
them,  and  contempt  for  the  prettincsses 
and   affectations,  both   of  thought  and 
expression,  by  which  this  geniiis  is  de- 
graded,  and   its  charm  well  nigh  lost. 
We  think,  however,  that  in  the  princi- 
pal  poem  of  this  book,  we   see  some 
proofs  of  a  wish  to  return  to  the  original 
simplicity  and  beauty,  which  first  caus- 
ed the  author  to  be  noticed.     It  is  writ- 
ten without  any  very  definite  plan,  at 
least,  as  far  as  we  can  find  ;   the  first 
part  of  it  consisting  of  a  general   dis- 
sertation on  the  vanity  of  eartlily  things, 
rather  in  the  style   of  Byron's  or  Pol- 
lock's worst  lines— and   the   last  is  an 
attempt  to  instruct  the    "  Society   of 
United  Brothers"  by  the  author's   own 
lessons  of  sad  experience.    There  are 
many  obscure  conceits,  where   Uie  au- 
thor makes  vain  efforts  to  catch,  or  to 
express  an  idea,  mixed  with  not  a  few 
beautiful  descriptions.     The  following 
one  of  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind, 
ere  yet  the  things  of  earth  have  breath- 
ed  their  taint  upon  its  purity  struck 
us  as  very  fine : — 
«» Its  Infancy  le  full  of  hope  and  Joy  ; 
Knowledge  Is  sweet,  and  Nature  is  a  nune 
GenUe  and  holy  ;  and  the  light  and  air. 
And  all  thing*  common,  wairo  it  like  the  ean, 
And  ripen  the  eternal  seed  wiUim. 
And  so  its  youth  glidetion  ;  and  still  It  seems 
A  heavenward  siririt,  straying  often  limes. 
But  never  widely  j  and.  if  Death  might  come 
And  ravish  it  from  earth  ss  it  Is  now. 
We  could  almost  believe  that  it  would  mount, 
Bpotiess  and  radiant,  from  the  very  grave." 

After  this  fine  passage  comes  one  en- 
deavoring to  express  the  effects  jf  "J^J 
hood  on  the  human  mind,  part  of  which 
we  defy  any  one  to  understand— but 
the  author  soon  recovers  his  genius, 
and  speaks  nobly  of  the  moUon  of  the 
■oul,  when  ambition  first  calls  on  her 
and  she  expands  her  wings  in  answer. 

"  It  follows  not  with  Fortune.    It  Is  seen. 
Barely  or  never,  In  the  rich  man's  hall. 
It  seeks  the  chamber  of  the  gifted  boy. 
And  lifts  his  humble  window  and  comes  In. 
The  narrow  walls  expand,  and  spread  away 
Into  a  kini^y  palace,  and  the  roof 
Lifts  to  the  sky,  and  unseen  finge"  .^o'* 
The  ceilings  with  rich  blazonry,  and  witte 
His  name  In  baming  letters  over  all. 
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And  ever,  aa  he  ■faati  lili  wUdered  ef ee^ 
The  phantom  comes  and  lays  upon  his  Itda 
A  apeil  that  murdera  sleep,  and  in  his  ear 
Whispers  a  deathless  word,  and  on  his  brain 
Breathes  a  fierce  thirst  no  water  will  allay, 
lie  is  its  slave  henceforth  !    His  davs  are  spent 
In  chaining  down  his  heart,  and    watchiuf 

wiiere 
To  rise  by  human  weaknesses.    His  nights 
Bring  him  no  rest  in  all  their  blessed  hours. 
His  kindred  are  forgotten  or  estranged. 
Unhealthfui  fires  burn  constant  in  his  eye. 
His  lip  grows  restless,  and  its  smile  is  curled  . 
Half  into  scorn— till  the  bright  tiery  boy, 
That  was  a  daily  blessing  but  to  see, 
His  spirit  was  so  bird-like  and  so  pure. 
Is  frozen,  in  the  very  flush  of  youth, 
Into  a  cold,  care-fretted,  heartless,  smr." 

O,  Bt  sic  omnia !  We  must  pass  over 
a  few  pages,  and  come  to  the  rich 
fruits  of  Mr.  Willis's  long  and  mature 
e.Tperience.  We  hope  wim  him  that  he 
has  not  suffered  nor  may  teach  in  vain. 
Me  has  learned  that  all  knowledge  is 
not  nourishment,  and  he  describes  well 
the  necessity  of  preserving  our  spirits 
pure,  if  we  would  preserve  Uieif  power; 
a  necessity,  we  fear,  much  oflener  felt, 
than  practised  on.  He  has  also  un- 
learned contempt.  These  are  the  two 
great  results  of  his  life  so  far.  We 
congratulate  him,  and  hope  the  prin- 
ciples, he  teaches  to  others,  may  at 
lenjfth  exert  some  influence  over  him- 
self The  latter  part  of  his  poem  is  no 
way  equal  to  the  first.  Like  all  other 
egotism,  it  is  weakness. 

The  other  poems  in  this  book,  we  do 
not  think  very  much  of,  except,  indeed, 
the  two  scripture  pieces  :  The  Leper, 
and  the  Healing  of  the  Daughter  of 
Jairua  These  have  both  appeared  be- 
fore, though  not  altogether  in  their 
present  shape.  His  beautiful  lines  on 
the  *•  Picture  of  a  Child  Ured  of  play" 
close  the  volume.  We  must  not  for- 
get to  rate  the  author  on  his  careless 
versification,  and  occasional  use  of  words 
that  are  not  English.  His  longest 
poem  is  written  in  blank  verse,  as,  in- 
deed, are  most  of  the  others  in  this 
volume.  We  give  the  following  as  a 
few  instances  of  his  carelessness. 
Let  him  remember  that  an  idea  worth 
expressing  at  all,, is  worth  expressing 
well,  and  that  beautiful  thoughts,  like  aU 
other  beauties,  do  themselves  great  in- 
justice, by  appearing  ill  dressed. 
**  Learns  strangely  to  detect  the  articulate  air.'* 
*<  Wa  have  made  idols  of  these  perishing 
things."  ^ 

*<  Fire  and  wind  and  water  do  its  will." 
"  Earth  has  no  secret  flrom  its  delicate  eye.** 
"  Curled  with  the  iciness  of  a  constant  scorn.** 
•<  And  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a  child .** 

So  much  for  versification ;  for  the  fol- 
lowing words,  there  is  no  authority  : 
*'  empery,"     *<  unrest."    "  A-MhliAr  " 


'Bei 


empery,       «  unrest," 
«  misprison,*'  "  glinting.'* 


freahlier,'* 
There  are 


a  few  passages  very  like  nonaeiiM,  asd 
a  few  others  so  dark,  thai  we  will  sot 
attempt  to  judge  of  them.  What  is 
meant  by 

"Tbesky  lo-ni^ 
Is  of  B  clearer  blackness  ihaa  la  wont**  i 

Or  by 

«*  We  drink  anew,  and  dream  like  Ijuata 

To    mount    upon    our    daring 

heaven  ?»» 
Or  by 

IWler  than  he  might  walk  beneatli  tbe  i 

These  may  he  cnUi^d  trifles,  but,  in 
truth,  they  are  mistakes  of  which  amaa 
like  our  author  should  be  aahamed,  and 
we  mention  them  because  others,  wito 
have  not  his  genius,  maj  copy  his 
faults.  On  the  whole,  we  leave  him 
aa  we  began,  with  no  feeling  of  nnkind- 
ness,  with  respect  too  for  his  genius,  am? 
with  our  best  advice,  which,  bumble 
as  it  is,  we  hope  he  wUl  not  wholly  de- 
spise, that  he  would  at  length  remem- 
ber that  nothing  worth  doing  in  litera- 
ture or  science  was  ever  done  without 
^eat  stud]^,  and  that  putting  far  away 
trom  him  his  idols  of  vanity  and  woman, 
be  would  humble  and  chasten  his  spirit, 
until  he  may  be  worthy  to  walk  with 
the  *'  undymg  ones"  of  olden  time. 
This  we  exhort  him  to  do,  because  of 
this  we  think  him  capable. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Re- 
pository of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
the  year  1832. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  this  use- 
ful "  Annual,"  or  **  Souvenir  ;*'  and. 
like  its  predecessors,  but  unlike  other 
memorials  or  remembrancers,  it  is  un- 
equalled in  the  amount,  variety,  and 
value  of  its  contents,  by  any  publica- 
tion of  this  country.  The  first,  which 
is  the  Astronomical  department,  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine, 
of  Boston.  The  second  department 
contains  brief  notices  of  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  the  disbursements, 
bank,  mint,  commerce,  census,  literary, 
medical,  theological  and  legal  semina- 
ries, religious  denominations,  &c.  d^c. ; 
to  these  are  added,  special  notices  of 
each  state,  with  aJl  the  political  and 
statistical  information  concerning  it, 
which  can  possibly  be  interesting  or 
useful  to  the  foreign  or  the  American 
reader.  There  are  also  notices  of  in- 
dependent states  upon  this  continent, 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  a 
chronicle  of  important  events  which 
have  occurred  within  the  year,  and  a 
list  of  the  members  of  Congresft. 
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It  will  be  Men  that  this  table  of  con- 
tents includes  almost  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  compose  an  **  Encyclopiedia 
Oondenaata."  The  department  of  Mr. 
Paine  must  attract  particular  attention, 
ajid  the  novice  may  well  look  with  in- 
oreduUty  at  the  confident  manner  in 
-which  his  scientific  knowledge  allows 
liim  to  predict  the  coarse  of  every  planet 
in  its  travels,  to  state  the  position  of 
celestial  bodies  at  any  certain,  or  un- 
certain moment,  and  to  follow  the  moon 
into  her  most  secret  bou'doir  behind  the 
densest  cloud.  Profound  astronomical 
knowledge  alone,  if  it  were  possible  so 
to  possess  it,  would  be  an  unfortunate 
gift  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  for  it 
would  subtract  from  their  pleasures  that 
of  wonder  ;  while  admiration  of  the 
divine  arrangement  can  become  its  sub- 
stitute only  among  well-instructed  and 
intelligent  people.  But  as  the  evil  has 
not  befallen  this  feneration,  an  argument 
against  its  prevuence  is  unnecessary. 

Among  the  interesting  celestial 
phenomena  of  the  next  year,  will  be  the 
transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
which,  from  the  great  precision  with 
which  the  contact  can  be  observed,  and 
from  its  being  visible  throughout  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  this 
continent,  is  of  some  impQrtance  in  as- 
certaining longitudes.  The  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  on  the  27th  of  July,  will  be  the 
second  of  a  series  of  five  large  eclipses, 
to  be  visible  within  seven  years ;  this  is 
also  important  for  the  same  purpose  of 
determining  longitude.  The  eclipse 
will  be  more  considerable  in  the  south- 
em,  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Union.  £ncke*s  Comet  will  revisit  the 
earth  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
will  be  visible  in  South  America,  on 
the  sixth  of  May,  but  not  in  the  United 
States.  Bila's  Comet  will  be  visible  in 
this  country  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
will  be  nearest  the  earth,  althouirh  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifly-one  miUions 
qf  miles,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Octo- 
ber, and  will  be  brightest  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  when  it  will  pass 
the  meridian  about  half-past  four  in  the 
morning,  and  rise  a  little  before  ten  in 
the  evening.  • 

An  Essay  on  Demonology,  Ghosts 
and  Apparitions,  and  Popular  Super- 
stitions in  General,  with  numerous 
appropriate  Anecdotes.  Also,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  at 
Salem,  in  1692.  By  James  Thach- 
er,  M.  D. 

This  book  up(Hi  supernatural  appear- 
ances, is  by  Doctor  Thacher,  the  author 
of  a  Military  Journal,  kept  during  the 


Revolutionary  "Wat,  a  Medical  Biomr 
phv,  and  a  Treatise  on  Bees,  and  oUier 
valuable  works.  It  treats  upon  Ghosts, 
Witches,  Omens,  and  various  cases  in 
which  the  imagination  deludes  the 
senses.  It  is  a  very  interesting  work 
for  those  whose  taste  is  for  anecdotes  of 
this  kind.  The  author,  however,  takes 
the  reader  behind  the  scenes,  and  shows 
him  how  slight  a  cause  may  raise  a 
ghost  to  a  guilty  conscience,  or  make 
an  omen  to  the  superstitious.  If,  at 
this  day  of  the  world,  there  are  any  of 
this  kind  of  superstitious  temperament, 
let  them  read  Doctor  Thacher's  essay, 
and  they  will  find  an  easy  way  of  ac- 
counting for  what  disturbs  them. 
Philosophers,  of  late,  are  somewhat 
scrupulous  pn  the  nature  of  evidence, 
and  are  little  inclined  to  believe  what 
they  cannot  account  for. 

An  Address  delivered  on  the  Ded- 
ication of  the  Cemetery  at  Mount 
Auburn,  September  24,  1831,  by  Jo- 
seph Story.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  Historical 
Notice  and  Description  of  the  Place, 
with  a  list  of  the  present  Subscrib- 
ers, and  a  Map  of  the  Grounds. 

We  have  a  double  purpose  in  view  in 
devoting  a  page  or  two  of  this  Magazine 
to  the  pamphlet  before  us.  We  wish  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  project 
that  is  now  in  progress,  of  making  a 
rural  cemeterv  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
with  a  hope  that  the  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  partially  considered  may  be- 
come more  extensive ;  and  we  wish  to 
gratify  those  of  our  readers,  who  may 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  purchase 
the  Address  of  Judge  Story,  with  one 
or  two  extracts  from  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pathetically  simple  pro- 
ductions that  we  have  ever  reaa. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ofiTer  any  histor- 
ical detail  of  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  purchase  of  Mount  Auburn ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  abridge  from  the 
appendix  to  Judge  Story's  Address,  a 
description  of  its  site,  and  the  manner^ 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  it." 

The  tract  of  land  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Mount  Auburn,  is  situated  on  the 
southerly  aide  of  the  main  road  leading  fh>m 
Cambridge  to  Watertown,  and  is  partly  with- 
in the  limits  of  each  of  those  towns.  Its  dis- 
tance f^om  Boston  is  about  four  miles.  The 
place  was  formeriy  known  bjr  the  name  of 
Stone's  Woods,  the  tiUe  to  most  of  the  land 
havinx  remained  in  the  fkmily  of  Stone,  ftom 
an  early  period  after  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, within  a  ftw  years,  the  hill  and  oart  of 
the  woodland  were  oflbred  for  sale,  ana  were 
purchased  by  George  W.  Brimmer,  Esq.  whose 
object  was  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
trees,  and  to  preserve  so  beantiAU  a  spot  for 
sonde  public  or  appropriate  use.    The  purchase 
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which  has  now  he«n  made  by  the  Hoiticoltiinl 
Society,  Include*  between  eeventy  and  eighty 
acres,  extending  from  the  road,  nearly  to  the 
hanks  of  Charles  river.  A  porti<m  of  the  land 
situated  next  to  the  road,  and  now  under  cul- 
tiiration,  is  intended  to  constitute  the  Experi- 
mental Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  A 
lone  water-course  extendins  between  this  tract 
and  the  interior  woodlano,  forms  a  natural 
boundary,  separating  the  two  sections.  The 
inner  portion,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout  most  of 
its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees, 
many  of  them  of  lar^  size,  and  comprising  an 
unusual  variety  of  kmds.  This  tract  is  beauti- 
Ailly  undulating  in  its  surface,  containing  a 
number  of  bold  eminences,  steep  acclivities, 
and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural ridge  with  a  level  surikce  runs  through 
the  ground  from  south-east  to  north-west  and 
has  for  many  years  been  known  as  a  secluded 
and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence, 
called  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  plan,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
Charles  river,  and  commands  frote  its  summit 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn, 
a  Tower,  after  some  classic  model,  of  sufficient 
height  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
trees.  This  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a  landmark  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  distance, 
and  of  an  observatory  commanding  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  country  around  it.  From 
thn  foot  of  this  monument  will  be  seen  in  de- 
tail the  features  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are 
successively  presented  through  the  different 
vistas  which  have  been  opened  amonc  the 
trees ;  while  (Vom  its  summit,  a  magnificent 
and  unbroken  panorama,  embracing  one  of  the 
most  dclightfiil  tracts  in  New-England,  will  be 
spread  out  beneath  the  eye.  Not  only  the  con- 
tiguous country,  but  the  harbor  and  the  bay  of 
Boston,  with  their  ships  and  islands,  and,  in 
a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant  mountains  of 
Wachusett,  and  probably,  even  of  Monadnock, 
will  be  comprehended  within  the  range  of 
▼ision. 

The  rrounds  of  the  Cemetery  have  been  laid 
out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to  render 
every  part  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  ave- 
nues are  curved  and  variously  winding  in  their 
course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  greatest  economy  of  the  land  is  produced, 
combining  at  the  same  time  the  picturesque 
eflVrt  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more 
level  portions,  the  avenues  are  made  twenty 
feet  will e,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads. 
The  more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  ap- 

{»roachcd  by  footpaths,  which  are  six  feet 
n  width.  Those  passage-ways  are  to  be 
smoothly  gravelled,  and  planted  on  both  sides 
with  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Lots  of 
ground,  containiniK  each  three  hundred  square 
feet,  are  set  off,  as  Ikmily  burial  places,  at 
suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of  the  avenues 
and  paths.  The  perpetual  right  of  inclosing 
and  of  using  these  lots,  as  places  of  sepulture, 
is  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  of  them,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  many  of  the  proprietora  will,  with- 
out delay,  proceed  to  erect  upon  their  lots  such 
nionuments  and  appropriate  structures,  as  will 
give  to  the  place  a  part  of  the  solemnity  and 
beauty,  which  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  ac 
quire. 

It  has  been  voted  to  procure,  or  construct,  a 
receiving  tomb  in  Boston,  and  another  rX  Mount 
Auburn,  at  which,  if  desired,  funerals  may 
terminato,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  may  be  deposited,  until  such  time 
as  the  friends  shall  choose  to  direct  their  r«- 


moral  to  the  Cemetery ;  this  period,  however, 
not  to  exceed  six  monttu. 

The  principal  entrance  to  Mount  Anbara, 
will  be  through  a  lofty  Egypoan  ^uenr, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  tbe  mate  tmi^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  CeotxBl  A^rmat. 
Another  entrance  or  gateway  is  provided  <» 
the  cross  road  at  the  eastern  foot  of  tbe  h.n. 
Whenever  the  Ainds  of  tbe  eorporatioB  sb^ 
justify  the  expense,  it  is  proposed  thai  ■  saadl 
Grecian  or  Gothic  Temple  shall  be  erected  tm. 
a  conspicuous  eastern  eminence,  whicJi  in  ref- 
erence to  this  allotment  has  received  tiie  pro- 
spective name  of  Temple  Hill. 

As  the  designation  and  coBTeyanoe  of  the 
loto  requires  that  they  should  be  described  wdh 
reference  to  places  bearing  fixed  appellaxjuc^, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  fire  aames 
to  the  avenues,  foot-paths,  hflls.  *x.  The 
names  which  nave  been  adopted,  were  k^ih 
gested  chiefly  by  natural  objects  and  olrrkMis 
associations. 

The  public  religious  consecration  of 
this  ground  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
September.  A  temporary  amphitheatre 
was  fitted  up  with  seats,  in  one  of  tbe 
deep  Falleys,  (which  has  since  been 
named  Consecration  Dell,)  haring  a 
platform  for  the  speakers  at  the  bottom. 
An  audience  of  nearly  two  thousand 
persons  were  seated  among  the  trees. 
The  services  consisted  of  solemn  instru- 
mental music — an  introductory  Prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Ware — an  orig- 
inal Hymn  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
sung  by  hearly  the  whole  audience — 
an  Address  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Story — 
and  a  concluding  Prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pierpont.  An  unclouded  sun,  and 
an  atmosphere  purified  by  the  showers 
of  the  preceding  night,  combined  to 
make  the  day  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ever  experienced  at  that  delightful 
season  of  the  year.  The  perfect  silence 
of  the  multitude  enabled  tho  several 
speakers  to  be  heard  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness at  the  remotest  part  of  the 
amphitheatre.  The  effect  produced  bv 
the  music  of  the  thousand  voices  which 
united  in  the  hvmn,  as  it  swelled  in 
chastened  melodh^  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  glen,  and,  like  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  Touod  an  echo  in  every 
heart,  and  pervaded  the  whole  scene, 
we  cannot  attempt  to  describe.  It  is 
believed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
vears,  when  the  hand  of  Taste  shall 
have  passed  over  the  luxuriance  of 
Nature,  we  may  challenge  the  rivalry 
of  the  world  to  produce  another  such 
Abiding  place  for  the  spirit  of  beauty. 
Mount  Auburn  has  been  but  little 
known  to  the  citizens  of  Boston ;  but  it 
has  now  become  holy  ground, — a  vil- 
lage of  the  quick  and  the  silent,  where 
Nature  throws  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
over  the  labors  of  Death, — and  will 
soon  be  a  place  of  more  general  retort, 
both  for  ourselves  and   for  strangers, 
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tJian  any  other  spot  in  the  Ticinit^.  To 
'what  better  place  can  we  go  with  the 
znufiing  of  SaidnesSi  or  for  the  indulg- 
ence of  Grief;  where  to  cool  the  bnm< 
ing  brow  of  Ambition,  or  relieve  the 
swelling  heart  of  Disappointment  P  We 
can  find  no  better  spot,  for  the  rambles 
of  curiosity,  health  or  pleasure;  none 
Bweeter,  for  the  whispers  of  affection 
among  the  living;  none  lovelier,  for 
the  last  rest  of  our  kindred. 

If  there  be  any  wisdom  to  be  gather- 
ed among  the  tombs— any  useful  though 
hard  lessons  to  be  learned  there,  is  it 
profitable  to  place  cemeteries  where  they 
will  seldom  be  entered  by  either  the 
thoughtless,  the  reflecting,  the  gay  or 
the  mve  ?  Who  would  richly  endow 
a  school — and  place  it  where  a  pupil 
would  seldom  come  P  A  tomb  is,  it 
has  been  said,  a  monument  on  the 
limits  of  both  worlds ;  it  is  a  tower  on 
the  narrow  isthmus  that  separates  life 
from  death,  and  time  from  eternity ; 
and,  standing  upon  it,  we  look  back 
with  double  regret  on  the  misprized 
and  misspent  past,  and  renew  our  fail- 
ing resolutions  for  the  dark  and  bound- 
less future.  ^'Shadows,  clouds  and 
darkness  rest  upon  it  ;'*  it  is  but  natural 
to  strive  after  more  perfection  and  to 
feel  the  better  hopes  of  hereailer,  when 
surrounded  by  the  graves  of  good  men 
who  have  gone  before. 

**  TuUy  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  pillar  with  the  broken  base." 

Mount  Auburn,  too,  will  have  its  own 
persuasive  eloquence;  and  indeed  has 
already  found  a  todgue  well  able  to  ex- 
press it,  and  we  can  give  no  higher  praise 
to  Judge  Story's  address  than  to  extract 
the  closing  part. 

A  rural  Cemeteiy  seems  to  combine  in  itself 
all  the  advantafea,  which  can  be  proposed  to 
sratify  human  feelings,  or  tranquillize  human 
fears ;  to  secure  the  best  religious  influences, 
and  to  cherish  all  those  associations,  which 
cast  a  cheerful  light  over  the  darkness  of  the 
grave. 

And  what  spot  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
this,  for  such  a  purpose.'  Nature  seems  to 
point  it  out  with  significant  energy,  as  the  fa- 
vorite retirement  for  the  dead.  There  are  a- 
round  uo  all  the  varied  features  of  her  beauty 
and  grandeur— the  forest-crowned  heirht ;  the 
abrupt  acclivity  ;  the  sheltered  valley ;  the 
deep  glen ;  the  grassy  glade ;  and  the  silent 
grove.  Here  are  the  lofty  oak,  the  beech,  that 
"  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  rooto  so  high,"  the 
TOstling  pine,  and  the  drooping  willow  j— the 
tree,  that  sheds  its  pale  leaves  with  every  au> 
tumn,  a  fit  emblem  of  our  own  transitory  bloom ; 
and  the  evergreen,  with  its  perennial  shoots, 
instructing  us,  that  "  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue."  Here  is  the  thick 
shrubbery  to  protect  and  conceal  the  new-made 
grave ;  and  there  is  the  wild -flower  creeping 
along  the  narrow  path,  and  planting  its  seeds  in 
the  upturned  earth.  AH  around  as  there  breathes 
a  solemn  calm,  as  if  we  were  in  the  bosom  of 


a  wildemefls,  broken  only  by  the  breeze  as  it 
murmurs  through  the  tops  of  the  forest,  or  by 
the  notes  of  the  warbler  pouring  forth  his  ma- 
tin or  his  evening  song. 

Ascend  but  a  few  steps,  and  what  a  change 
of  scenerv  to  sunmse  and  delight  us.  We 
seem,  as  h  were  in  an  instant,  to  pass  firom  the 
confines  of  death,  to  the  bright  and  balmy  re- 
dons  of  life.  Below,  us  flows  the  winding 
Uharles  with  its  rippling  current,  like  the 
stream  of  time  hastening  to  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity, (nthe  distance,  the  City, — at  once  the  ob- 
ject of  our  admiration  and  our  love,— rean  Its 
proud  eminences,  its  glittering  spires,  its  lofty 
towen,  its  groceftil  mansions,  its  curling  smoke, 
its  crowded  haunts  of  business  and  pleasure, 
which  speak  to  the  eye,  and  yet  leave  a  noise- 
less loneliness  on  the  ear.  Again  we  turn,  and 
the  walls  of  our  venerable  l^vereity  rise  be- 
fore us,  with  man  V  a  recollection  of  happy  days 
passed  there  in  the  interchange  of  study  and 
flriendship,  and  many  a  greteftal  thought  of  the 
aflluence  of  its  learning,  which  has  adorned 
and  nourished  the  literature  of  our  country. 
Again  we  turn,  and  the  cultivated  fkrm,  the 
neat  cottage,  the  village  church,  the  sparkling 
lake,  the  rich  valley,  and  the  distant  hills,  are 
before  us  through  opening  vistas;  and  we 
breathe  amidst  the  fresh  and  varied  labors  of 
man. 

There  is,  therefore,  within  our  reach,  every 
variety  of  natural  ana  artificial  scenery,  which 
is  fitted  to  awaken  emotions  of  the  highest  and 
most  afifecting  character.  We  stand,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  borden  of  two  worlds ;  and  as  the 
mood  of  our  minds  mav  be,  we  m^  gather  les- 
sons of  profound  wisdom  by  contrasting  the 
one  with  the  other,  or  indulge  in  the  dreams 
of  hope  and  ambition,  or  solace  our  hearts  by 
melancholy  meditations. 

Who  is  there,  that  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  scene,  is  not  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Poet, 

"  Mine  be  the  breezy  hill,  that  skirts  the  down , 
Where  a  green,  grassv  turf  is  iill  I  crave. 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown. 

Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring 

wave, 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly 
on  my  grave  ?" 

And  we  are  met  here  to  consecrate  this  spot, 
bv  these  solemn  ceremonies,  to  such  a  purpose. 
The  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  with 
a  parental  foresight  has  clothed  the  Horticultur- 
al Society  with  authority  (if  I  may  use  its  own 
language)  to  make  a  perpetual  dedication  of  it, 
as  a  Rural  Cemeteiy  or  Burying-Ground,  and  to 
plant  and  embellish  it  with  shrubbery,  and 
flowere,  and  trees,  and  walks,  and  other  rural 
ornaments.  And  I  stand  here  bv  the  order 
and  inbehalf  of  this  Society,  to  oeciare  that, 
by  these  services,  it  is  to  be  deemed  henceforth 
and  forever  so  dedicated.  Mount  Auburn,  in 
the  noblest  sense,  belongs  no  longer  to  the  llv 
ing,  but  to  the  dead.  It  is  a  sacred,  it  is  an 
eternal  trust  It  Is  consecrated  ground.  May 
it  remain  forever  inviolate ! 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene. 
How  much  of  the  ftiture,  even  in  its  fax  distant 
reaches,  rises  before  us  with  all  its  perauaaive 
realities.  Take  but  one  little  narrow  space  of 
time,  and  how  a'fTecting  are  its  associations  \ 
Within  the  flight  of  one  half  century,  how^ 
many  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise, 
will  be  gathered  here !  How  many  in  the  love- 
liness of  infkncy,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  and  the  maturity  of  age,  will  lie 
down  here,  and  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  their 
mother  earth !  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  gay 
and  the  wretched,  the  fkvorites  of  thousands, 
and  the  forsaken  of  the  world,  the  stranger  in 
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bis  solitary  mTe,  and  tbe  patriarch  auiroaBd- 
ed  by  tbe  kindred  of  a  lon^  Itneafe!  How 
many  will  bere  bury  tlMir  bngbtest  nopea,  or 
blasted  expectation* !  How  nnny  biUer  tean 
will  bere  be  abed !  How  many  agpniztng  ai^s 
will  bere  be  lieaved!  How  manv  trembling 
feet  will  croaa  the  patbways,  and,  retaminf, 
leave  behind  them  the  dearest  objecu  of  their 
reverence  or  their  love ! 

And  if  this  were  all,  sad  indeed,  and  fUne- 
real  would  be  our  thoughts  ;  gloomy,  indeed, 
would  be  these  shades,  and  desolate  these  pros- 
pects. 

But— thanks  be  to  God— the  evils,  which  he 
permits,  have  their  attendant  mercies,  and  are 
blessings  in  disguise.  The  bruised  reed  will 
not  be  laid  utterly  prostrate.  The  wounded 
heart  will  not  always  bleed.  Tbe  voice  of  con- 
solation will  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  the  si- 
lence of  these  regioos  of  death.  The  mourner 
will  revisit  these  shades  with  a  secret^  though 
melancholy  pleasure.  Tbe  hand  of  friendship 
will  delight  to  cherish  the  flowers,  and  the 
shrubs,  that  fringe  the  lowly  ^ve,  or  the 
sculptured  monument.  The  earliest  beams  of 
the  morning  will  play  upon  these  summits  with 
a  refreshing  cbeerfulness  }  and  the  lingering 
tints  of  evening  hover  on  them  with  a  tranquil- 
Using  glow.  Spring  will  invite  thither  the 
footsteps  of  the  young  by  its  openins  foliage ; 
and  Autumn  detain  the  contemplative  by  its 
latest  bloom.  Tbe  votary  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence wUl  here  learn  to  elevate  bis  genius  by 
the  holiest  studies.  The  devout  will  nere  offer 
up  tbe  silent  tribute  of  pity,  or  the  prayer  of 
cratitude.  Tbe  rivalries  of  the  world  will  here 
drop  from  the  heart ;  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  will 
gather  new  impulses ;  tbe  selflshness  of  avarice 
will  be  checked ;  the  restlessness  of  ambition 
will  be  rebuked  ;  vanity  will  letfiUl  its  plumes; 
and  pride,  as  it  sees  "  what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue,'*  will  acknowl- 
edge the  value  of  virtue  as  far,  immeasurably 
(kr.  beyond  that  of  fkme. 

But  that,  which  will  be  ever  present,  pervad- 
ing these  shades,  like  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
shedding  cheerfulness  around,  is  the  eonscious- 
nes0,  the  irrepressible  consciousness,  amidst 
all  these  lessons  of  human  mortality,  of  the 
higher  truth,  that  we  are  beings,  not  of  time 
but  of  eternity— "  That  this  corruptible  most 
put  on  Incomiption,  and  this  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality."  That  this  is  but  the  thresh- 
hold  and  starting  point  of  an  existence,  com- 
pared with  whose  duration  the  ocean  is  but 
as  a  drop,  nay  tbe  whole  creation  an  evanes- 
cent quantity. 

Let  us  banish,  then,  the  thought,  that  this  is  to 
be  the  abode  of  gloom,  which  will  haunt  the  im- 
agination by  its  terrors,  or  chill  the  heart  by  its 
solitude.  Let  us  cultivate  feelings  and  sentiments 
more  worthy  of  ourselves  and  more  worthy  of 
Christianity.  Here  let  us  erect  the  memorials  of 
our  love,  and  our  gratitude,  and  our  glory.  Here 
let  the  breve  repose,  who  have  died  in  the  cause 
of  their  country.  Here  let  the  statesman  rest, 
who  has  achieved  the  victories  of  peace,  not 
less  renowned  than  war.  Here  let  genius  find  a 
home,  that  has  sung  immortal  strains,  or  has 


inttracted  wHh  atai  diviner  nlogveaisa.    Bera 

let  learning  and  science,  the  voCaries  of  invevt- 
ive  art,  and  the  teacher  of  the  phikwnphy  of 
nature  come.  Here  let  yooth  and  beaaty, 
blighted  by  {vemattira  decay,  drop,  like  tcsr- 
der  blossoms,  into  tbe  viri^  earth ;  and  bcze 
let  ace  retire,  ripened  fcv  tbe  harvest.  Above 
all,  here  let  thb  benefacton  of  mankind^ 
the  good,  the  merciftil,  the  meek,  tbe  pore  in 
heart,  be  congregated ;  for  to  them  beloa^  an 
undying  praise.  And  let  ns  take  comfort,  nay, 
let  us  rejoice,  that  in  fbture  ages,  loof  after  we 
are  gathered  to  the  generationa  ofaitlier  days, 
thousands  of  kindling  hearts  wlU  here  repeat 
the  sublime  deelaxatlon.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead, 
that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labors ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.** 

The  Monthly  American  Journal 
of  Geology  and  Nnttiral  Science,  ex- 
hibiting Uie  prepent  state  and  progress 
of  Knowledge  in  Zoology,  Botany , 
Mineralogy,  ComparattTe  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Physical 
and  Natural  Agents,  and  the  An- 
tiquities and  Languages  of  the  Indians 
of  this  Continent.  By  G.  W.  Feath- 
erstonhaugh. 

We  have  slightly  examined  five  ntun- 
bers  of  this  work.  The  title,  as  abore  re- 
cited,  is  so  full  as  to  need  nothing  in  ad- 
dition descriptive  of  the  editor's  plan. 
It  appears  to  us  that  he  will  loee  noth- 
ing of  his  scientific  and  literary  reputa- 
tion by  the  execution  of  this  periodical, 
which,  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  limits 
of  an  octavo  pamphlet,  fulfils  the  prom- 
ise of  the  prospectus.  An  exoeedinsly 
well  written  paper,  entitled  "  an  ]&• 
pitome  of  the  Progress  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence," has  been  continued  through 
several  numbers,  which  we  presume  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  editor 
himself.  Among  other  essays  which 
we  have  noted  as  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  reader's  notice,  are  "  The  Absence 
of  Deserts  in  the  United  States;" 
"  The  Acclimating  Principle  of  Plants ;" 
"  Antiquities  and  Languages  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  *,"  and  the  ''  Notices 
of  Bi^  Bone  Lick."  When  such  works 
as  this  periodical  find  support,  and  are 
extensively  circulated,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  a- 
broad,  and  the  number  of  scientinc  stn- 
dents  increasing. 
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TJWITERSITIES   AHD    COLLEGES.       We 

l«am,  from  the  American  Almanac^  that 
there  are  fiflj-nine  Colleges  and  Uni- 
▼ersities,  now  in  operation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  are  divided  among  the 
Btates  in  the  following  manner,  tIz  : 
Bowdoin  and  WaterviIIe  colleges  in 
Maine,  having  twelve  instructers,  450 
alumni,  182  students,  9800  volumes  in 
the  college  library;  and  4900  volumes 
in  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  stu- 
dents. Dartmouth,  is  the  only  college 
in  New- Hampshire,  and  has  9  instruc- 
tors, 2250  alumni,  153  students,  6000 
volumes  in'  the  college  library,  and 
8000  in  those  of  the  students.  The 
University  of  Vermont  and  Middlebury 
College  have  9  instructers,  691  alumni, 
135  students,  2846  volumes  in  the  col- 
lege libraries,  and  2622  in  those  of  the 
students.  Harvard  University,  and 
Williams  and  Amherst  Colleges,  have 
41  instructers,  6550  alumni,  540  stu- 
dents, 39,930  volumes  in  the  libraries  of 
the  colleges,  and  11,415  in  the  students* 
libraries.  Brown  University,  the  only 
one  in  Rhode  Island,  has  6  instructers, 
1182  alumni,  95  students,  6100  volumes 
in  the  library,  6000  in  those  of  £he  stu- 
dents. Yale  and  Washington  Colleges, 
in  Connecticut,  have  S^  instructers, 
4453  alumni,  416  students,  13,500  vol- 
umes in  their  libraries,  and  10,200 
volumes  in  the  students'  libraries.  Co- 
lumbia, Union,  Hamilton  and  Geneva 
Colleges,  in  New-York,  have  29  in- 
structers, 2457  alumni,  437  students, 
16,550  volumes  in  the  college  libraries, 
and  18,350  volumes  in  those  of  the  stu- 
dents. Rutgers  and  Princeton  Colleges 
in  New-Jersey,  have  15  instructers,  1930 
alumni,  175  students,  8000  volumes  in 
Princeton  library,  and  4000  volumes 
belonging  to  the  students  at  the  same 
institution.  The  Philadelphia  and  West- 
ern Universities,  and  Dickinson,  Jeffer- 
son, Washington,  Allefi^hany  and  Madi- 
son Colleges,  Pennsylvania,  have  36 
instructers,  538  alumni,  442  students, 
11,300  volumes  in  the  college  libraries, 
and  7375  in  those  of  the  students. 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St. 
John's  Colleges  and  the  University  at 
Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  have  59  in- 
structers, 648  alumni,  353  students,  and 
there  are  19,100  volumes  in  the  different 
college  libraries.  Columbia  College  at 
Washington  citr,  has  4  instructers,  50 
students,  and  4000  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary J  Georgetown  College,  also  in  the 
District,  has  19  instructers,  140  stu- 
dents, and  7000  volumes.      The  Uni- 


versity at  Charlottesville,  and  William- 
and-Mary,  Hampden- Sydney^  and 
Washington  Colleges  in  Virginia,  have 
22  instructers, 918  alumni,  267  students, 
12,300  volumes  in  the  college  libraries, 
and  1500  in  those  of  the  students.  The 
University  of  North-Carolina,  at  Chapel- 
Hill  has  9  instructers,  434  alumni,  69 
students,  1600  volumes  in  the  library, 
and  3000  in  those  of  the  students. 
Charleston  and  Columbia  Colleges  in 
South-Carolina,  have  16  instructers, 
517  alumni,  172  students,  1000  volumes 
in  the  college  libraries,  and  1000  in 
those  of  the  students.  The  University 
of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  has  7  instruct- 
ers, 256  alumni,  95  students,  2000  vol- 
umes in  the  college  library,  and  250  in 
those  of  the  students.  The  Alabama 
University  at  Tuscaloosa  has  6  instruct- 
ers, 65  students  and  1000  volumes  in  the 
library.  Jefferson  College  at  Washing- 
ton, Mississippi,  has  10  instructers,  and 
160  students.  The  Colleges  at  Green- 
ville, Nashville,  and  Knozville,  Ten- 
nessee, have  6  instructers,  03  alumni, 
148  students,  6340  volumes  in  the  col- 
lege libraries,  and  950  in  those  of  the 
students.  In  Kentucky,  Transylvania 
University,  and  Georgetown,  St.  Jo- 
seph's, Cumberland,  Augusta,  and  Cen- 
tre Colleges,  contain  35  instructers,  69 
alumni,  496  students,  7408  volumes  in 
the  college  libraries,  and  3758  in  those 
of  the  students.  Kenyon,  Franklin, 
and  Western  Reserve  Colleges,  and 
Miami  University,  and  the  University 
of  Ohio,  contain  26  instructers.  111 
alumni,  284  students,  2000  volumes  in 
the  college  libraries,  and  2300  in  those 
of  the  students.  Indiana  College  at 
Bloomington,  has  3  instructers,  4  alum- 
ni, 51  students,  182  volumes  in  the  col- 
lege library,  and  50  in  those  of  the  stu- 
dents. Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville , 
has  3  instructers,  35  students,  and  6000 
volumes  in  the  library.  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege, at  St.  Louis  in  Missouri,  has  6 
instructers,  125  students,  and  1200  vol- 
umes in  the  library.  Total,  fifly-eight 
colleges,  13,533  alumni,  5073  students, 
189,750  volumes  in  the  college  libraries, 
and  88,170  in  those  of  the  students.  It 
is  probable  there  are  many  errors  in  this 
calculation;  the  number  of  the  alumni, 
especially,  must  be  far  too  small. 

The  oldest  literary  institution  in  the 
country  is  Harvard  University,  which 
was  founded  in  1638;  the  library  here 
contains  35,000  volumes,  or  as  many  as 
any  four  others.  Yale  College  was  the 
second  in  the  country,  and  was  found- 
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ed  in  1700 ;  thif  has,  at  present,  more 
students  than  any  other  college,  having 
340  under-graduates. 

There  are  twentj-seYen  Theological 
Schools,  six  of  which  are  in  New-Eng- 
land. The  oldest  of  these  is  the  School 
at  Andover,  which  was  founded  in 
l&M.  In  these  institutions  1750  stu- 
dents have  been  educated,  there  are 
now  707  scholars,  and  the  different  li- 
braries contain  4':^,784  volumes. 

There  are  seventeen  Medical  Schools, 
containing  ]K4cj  students.  Ei^ht  of 
these  schools  are  in  New-England. 

There  are  also  three  Law  Schools  in 
New-England,  and  six  in  other  parts  of 
the   United  SUtes. 

Ancient  Remains.  In  digging  a  cel- 
lar in  Green  township,  Clark  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  seven  copper  wedges,  weigh- 
ing from  two  to  seven  pounds  each, 
were  discovered,  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Several  of  them 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  used 
in  splitting  or  opening  some  substance. 
As  the  use  of  copper  wedges,  for  this 
purpose,  is  entirely  unknown,  at  this 
day,  iron  being  more  durable,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discoverer  is,  that  they 
must  have  been  deposited  by  the  race 
of  beings  who  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited this  continentprior  to  the  Indian ; 
the  latter  not  undei  standing  the  art  of 
working  ore  afler  the  manner  in  which 
the  wedges  are  formed.  Whoever 
placed  them  where  they  were  found 
chose  a  spot  which  coula  be  recognized 
without  difficulu  ;  they  lay  wiuiin  a 
short  distance  oi  a  large  spring  very 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Big  Spring." 

The  OccuLTATioir  of  Aldebaran  of 
the  23d  October,  was  observed,  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  Messrs.  R.  T.  Paine,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  S.  C.  Walker.  The  place  of  ob- 
servation was  at  the  bottom  of  Ches- 
nut-street. 
Latitude  39°  56'  58" 

Longitude  in  time   5h.    00'  42'''  8  sec. 

Mean  time  of  emersion  at  the  place  of 
observation —  7h    57'    55"  8  sec. 

The  immersion  was  invisible  from  the 
smallness  of  the  moon's  altitude. 

The  occultation  of  Aldebaran  on  the 
23d  of  October,  was  observed  at  Dor- 
chester. 

Longitude  N.  42«    19'    20 

Longitude  in  time,    4h    44'     17" 

Mean  time  of  immersion  at  the  place 
of  observation—        7h  28'  58"    2  sec. 

"  "  emersion  "     8    16    34 

At  the  immersion,  the  star  appeared 
to  linger  two  or  three  seconds  on  the 
moon  s  enlightened  limb. 

Boot  Makimo.     Mr.  Jonas  Aby,  of 


Frederick  county,  Va.  has  inrented  a 
machine  for  cutting  out  boots,  00  con- 
structed that  from  one  to  twentv  pairs 
may  be  cut  at  one  stroke  of  the  Iknite  , 
and  any  person  unacquainted  with  tne 
business,  can  cut  out  a  pair  of  b€»ots  as 
correctly  as  the  most  experienced  vroik- 
man. 

IronMascfactures.  Mr.  Dunlop,of 
of  Chambersburgh.  in  the  N.  Y.  National 
Convention,  in  the  course  of  soooe  re- 
marks stated,  among  other  things,  that 
one  establishment  in  Connecticut  makes 
100,000  axes  a  year  ;  that  another 
factory,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
in  Pennsylvania,  uses  annually  It.ni 
tons  of  steel ;  that  he  made  at  his  own 
establishment  in  Pittsburgh,  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  hatchets 
a  year ;  that  he  had  sent  into  market, 
this  year,  2000  dozen  of  hatcheU  :  that 
he  had  done  this  in  the  face  of  BriLsh 
competition,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
specific  duty,  (inasmuch  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had  decided  that  a 
hatchet  was  not  an  axe,)  and  that  he 
had  put  down  the  British  article.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Rolling  Mills  of 
Pittsburgh  alone  had  the  capacity  to 
roll  iron  enough  to  supply  ail  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  About 
half  a  million  tons  were  rolled  in  Great 
Britain,  a  year;  the  Pittsburgh  mills 
could  roll  1,000,000  tons. 

Anthracite  Coal.  A  atatistieal 
table  was  presented  to  the  Tariff  Con- 
vention, held  lately  in  New-Tork, 
•bowing  the  quantity  of  Anthracite 
Coal  brought  to  tide  water  from  the 
Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Lackawana 
mines.  From  this  table  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1820,  there  were  received  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  Roundout  on  the 
North  river,  315  tons,  while  in  1830,  the 
quantity  haid  increased  to  174,^25  tons. 
The  consumption  of  Philadelphia  alone 
has  exceeded  50,000  tons  per  annum, 
for  the  two  last  years.  No  statement 
can  be  given  for  the  present  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  table  being  made 
up  only  to  the  22d  of  October  ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  quantity  consumed 
and  shipped  coastwise,  has  increased 
more  than  33  per  cent.  There  have 
been  expended  in  making  the  canals 
and  rail-roads  leading  to  the  coal-mines 
on  the  Schuykill,  Lehigh,  and  Lacka- 
wana, more  than  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  besides  the  large  amounts  ex- 
pended in  other  improvements  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  great  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  th»  ousiness,  and 
large  expenditures  are  still  making  to 
render  tne  access  to  the  mines  more 
complete,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost,  and 
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increase  the  means  of  obtaininff  a  sup- 
ply of  this  file],  to  any  extent  £at  may 
be  required.  From  tne  yean  1820  to 
1627^  the  price  of  coal  varied  from  $7 
to  $10  per  ton ;  it  has  been  reduced  the 
present  year  to  $4  50  a  $5  per  ton,  by 
the  cargo  at  Philadelphia^  and  ^  00  at 
Roundout.  It  is  stated  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  An- 
thracite Coal,  mined  and  brought  to 
marketi  has  been  consumed  by  steam 
engines  and  in  manufactories  ;  its  sub- 
stitution for  other  fuel  very  materially 
lessens  the  risk  and  cost  of  insurance 
against  fire. 

Foreign  Missioirs.  A  company  of 
Missionaries,  recently  embarked  from 
New-Bedford,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
consisting  of  nineteen  persons ;  eight 
of  them  are  ordained  Missionaries,  one 
is  a  physician,  one  a  printer,  and  nine 
are  females.  The  boston  Recorder 
says,  this  is  the  largest  company  of 
Missionaries  which  has  ever  j^one  from 
this  country.  The  first  Missionaries 
embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
the  autumn  of  1819  ;  they  were  follow- 
ed by  a  reinforcement  in  1822,  by  a 
second  in  1827,  and  by  a  third  in  1830. 
Should  the  present  company  arrive  in 
safety,  there  will  be  fifty-seven  persons 
on  the  Islands  from  this  countjy,  be 
sides  eight  or  ten  natives,  who  have 
been  educated  in  this  country,  and  sent 
back,  and  who  are  now  engaged^  in 
teaching  their  countrymen.  Two  print- 
ing presses  have  been  sent  out,  which 
have  been  employed  in  printing  elemen- 
tary books  for  the  schools,  and  portions 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  of  the 
New,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  been  translated. 
There  are  nine  hundred  schools  on  the 
several  Islands,  taught  by  native  teach- 
ers, and  embracing  about  50,000  read- 
ers ;  these  schools  liave  cost  the  Board 
nothing  but  the  books,  the  expense  of 
which  18  estimated  at  about  thirty  cents 
for  each  scholar.  The  natives,  however, 
exchange  their  own  labor,  provisions, 
and  articles  of  necessity,  for  the  books 
which  they  receive,  tnus  diminishing 
the  expense  of  the  establishment  to  the 
Parent  Society.  The  Missionaries  re- 
ceive no  salary,  nor  have  they  any  pri- 
vate property  or  trade.  The  natives 
have  built  convenient  houses  for  worship  • 
in  numerous  villages.  Letters  from 
Mr.  Brewer,  at  Smyrna,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, at  Malta,  state,  that  two  schools 
were  established  atHaivali  about  a  year 
since,  at  which  there  have  been  iUK>ut 
one  hundred  and  sixty  female  scholars. 
The  latter  says,  "We  had  exulted  in 
the  freedom  of  Greece,  bat  Turkey  en- 


joys greater  freedom  than  she.  It  is  too 
obviously  the  policy  of  the  present 
Greek  government  to  oppose  indirect- 
ly all  our  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of 
tnis  country." 

The  Cberokees.  The  Governor  of 
Georgia,  in  a  recent  message  to  the 
lenslature,  says — "  of  the  wnite  men 
who  have  been  residing  among  the 
Cherokees,  two  hundred  and  three  have 
taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State,  and  received 
licenses  to  continue  their  residence.  A 
most  obstinate  and  perverse  opposition 
has  been  made  to  the  authority  of  the 
state,  by  certain  persons  representing 
themselves  to  be  religious  Missionaries, 
and  particularly  those  who  have  acted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  in  Boston.  Although 
some  sectarian  zeal. was  for  the  moment 
excited  through  various  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  these  men,  it  soon  passed  away , 
when  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
been  as  actively  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  general  government,  as  to  the 
enforcement  ot  the  laws  of  Georgia; 
that  they  had  been  treated  with  great 
forbearance;  and  that  they  were  the 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
others,  of  promoting  and  extending 
p»arty  strife.  It  is  an  nonorable  distinc- 
tion that  belongs  to  our  country,  that 
its  citizens  are  neither  proscribed  for 
their  religious  opinions,  nor  protected 
by  them  from  punishment  for  crime. 
Twelve  persons  have  been  convicted 
for  illegal  residence,  and  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  the  Penitentiary.  They 
have  all  been  pardoned  upon  the  con- 
dition that  they  would  not  again  ofl^nd 
against  the  laws,  except  two  of  the 
affents  of  the  Boston  Board,  who  refus- 
ed to  be  the  subjects  of  executive  clem- 
ency, upon  sucn  terms." 

Small  Pox  among  the  Indians.  A 
letter  from  Major  Dougherty,  agent  of 
the  Pawnees,  states,  that  the  small  pox 
has  been  committing  dreadful  ravages 
among  the  Pawnee  Indians.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  one  tribe  (the  Pawnee  Repub- 
lic,) of  about  3500  souls,  have  oeen 
swept  off— the  number  dying  daily  being 
so  great  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
bury  them.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
being  so  fatal  amongst  them,  is,  that 
they  immediately  plunge  into  the  water 
as  soon  as  the  fever  makes  its  appear- 
ance— ^tbus  driving  the  disease  inward- 
ly. Scarcely  an  instance  is  known  of 
recovery,  when  they  are  attacked  with 
this  terrible  malady. 

Cemeteries.  Two  cemeteries  for 
the  dead  have  been  erected  in  the  sub- 
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lurbs  of  NeW'Tork,  one  of  which  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  eiffhtj-eight 
marble  Taulta.  all  of  which  have  been 
diipofed  of.  The  other  cemetery  is  not 
quite  finished,  but  is  much  larver.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  solid  stone 
wall,  sunk  ten  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  rising  twelve  feet  a- 
bove  it.  The  vaults  range  from  east  to 
west,  are  ei^ht  feet  by  eleven,  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  built  entirely  of 
marble. 

Stkameoats  in  the  West.     It  ap- 
pears from  published  documents  on  the 


subject,  that,  from  1811,  wImd  the  fint 
Western  steamboat  wbe  lannehei,  to 
the  spring  of  1831,  there  had  been  as- 
ployed  on  those  waters  403  slfwrnhnrts, 
of  which  220  were  in  use  last  year,snd 
182  not  in  existence  Of  these,  G6  were 
worn  out,  37  snagged,  16  burnt,  3  rvn 
down  by  other  boats,  4  or  5  stove  by 
ice,  sand  bars,  rocks,  &g.  and  30  de- 
stroyed by  causes  not  exactly  known. 
No  less  than  60  boats,  within  the  writ- 
er's knowledge,  have  been  building 
or  contracted  for  within  the  present 
year. 


DEATHS, 


AND    OBITUARY    NOTICES    OF   PERSONS   LATELY    DECEASED. 


In  Mercer,  Me.  Capt.  Bbhjamir  Baxtxk, 
aged  74,  a  revolutionaiy  soldier  and  pensioner. 

In  China.  Me.  Mr.  Chakues  Jackioh,  aged 
91,  one  oftne  oldest  setUen  on  the  Kennebec  ; 
be  fougbt  thirty-Uiree  battles  in  the  old  French 
war.  Also,  Bus.  Elisabeth,  bis  widow,  aged 
90.    They  lived  tcmetber  seventy  years. 

In  Gilford,  N.  H.  Capt.  Bamcbl  F.  Oilmait, 
and  81.  Mr.  Josbph  Kaitd.  in  the  9eth  year  of 
hu  age ;  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  war 
under  Gen.  Wolfe. 

In  Walpole,  N.  H.  Capt.  Josara  Fat,  aged 
GO.  a  seedier  of  the  levolation. 

In  Mcmtpelier.  H<hi.  Caltir  Couuv  of  Blid- 
dlesez,  amd  02.  He  was  a  number  of  yeaz« 
Judge  of  Probate  in  Washington  county,  and 
had  represented  the  town  of  Berlin  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In  Boston,  Hon.  JoirATHAii  MAsoit,  aged  76. 
He  graduated,  at  an  early  age,  at  Princeton 
College,  with  distinguished  honor,  and  imme> 
diately  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
oAce  of  the  late  John  Adams.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1777.  He  was  soon  called 
into  public  life,  and  represented  at  an  important 
period  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  selected  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  while  the  revolutionary 
war  was  raging,  to  aeliver  the  Oration  com- 
memorative of  the  flital  events  of  the  evening 
of  the  Sth  March,  1770.  His  patrimonial  for- 
tone  exempted  him  from  the  laborious  practice 
of  the  law.  but  frequent  calls  into  the  service 
of  the  public  cave  full  occupation  to  a  mind  of 
more  than  ordinary  Industry  and  vigor.  On 
the  14th  of  November,  1800,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  General  Court  one  of  the  Senators  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  while  performing  the 
duties  of  that  arduoua  office  in  several  sessions 
of  great  political  excitement  and  party  zeal,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  and 
especially  in  the  celebrated  debate  upon  the  re- 
peal of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  the  13th  February. 
1801.  About  this  period  also,  he  embarked 
with  three  other  patriotic  citizens  in  the  noble 
enterprise  of  purchasing,  leveling  and  settling  a 
rude  and  mountainous  part  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, where  now  the  fine  streets  and  elegant  ed- 
ifices of  Mount  Vernon  decorate  the  ei^.  His 
<»pital  and  activity  were  afterwards  devoted  to 
the  inoject  of  adding  to  the  town  the  domain 


of  South-Boston,  already  so  floanahiiig,  aad 
destined  by  nature  and  art,  at  no  distant  daj, 
to  become  one  of  the  most  beantifiii  as  well  ae 
busy  aeetkms  of  the  ci^.  Haviag  tar  aoete 
years  prior  to  1819,  retired  from  peUic  life,  bat 
always  expressing,  in  politkai  circlee,  whh 
manly  fk«edom  ana  characterisck 


0|4nioBs  upon  the  Interesting  toplca  « 
time  to  time  agitated  and  divided  the  public 
mind,  in  thai  year,  by  *<  the  shiftiof  breeae  of 
dime,*'  Mr.  Mason  was  waited  into  tbe  onrreat 
of  pc^Milaiity,  and  withoat  any  deeiie  oo  hia 
pan,  waa  elected  by  the  inhaWtanfe  of  Sqftlk 
district,  to  represent  them  in  the  SiHeenth  Cco- 
gress,  which  was  the  last  office  he  suBtained. 

In  private  life,  the  lustre  of  Mr.  Maaoii*s  per- 
sonal character  cast  a  brilliance  upon  has  iais- 
course  with  mankind  ineveiypenodof  hisagsj 
ardent  in  attachmenta,  and  constant  In  fiiend- 
ahip,  he  was  remarkable  fbr  the  buoyancy  of 
his  ipiriu  and  his  social  aflbctionB,  which  qaali- 
fled  him  to  ei^y,  and  led  him  extoBBivdy  to 
reciprocate  the  boepitaliUea  of  society ;  and  his 
gentlemanly  deportment,  the  urbanity  and  polish 
f^hls  manners,  his  untiring  saieQr,  his  ptajM 
wit,  his  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  tbe  tmel. 
lectual  impulse  and  vivacity  of  liis  ooBvefsationt 
made  him  a  deli^tflil  addiUoa  to  every  cob- 
pany.  He  had  seldom  been  sick,  and  Iw  was 
convinced  ftom  the  commencement  of  Us  recent 
illness,  that  he  sboold  not  recover,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  wish  it. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Edwabo  Dbapxb,  printer, 
aged  83.  Mr.  D.  was,  at  the  time  of  hia  dei 


probably,  the  oldest  printer  In  New-Engiaad. 
During  the  period  of  the  revolution  he  imbUib- 
ed  (in  connexion  with  the  late  Mr.  FoIsob) 
**  The  Independent  Ledger,'*  a  weekly  newspa- 
per—the columns  of  which  were  often  enriched 
by  the  writings  of  the  late  B«v.  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
other  eminent  patriots  of  tint  di^.  Through  a 
lone  life  he  sustained  the  character  of  an  hoaeit 
upright  man. 

In  Lenox,  Ms.  Wm.  Walskr,  aged  Ml  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  American  tn»ps  at  Oan- 
bridge,  in  1775,  and  ftom  that  period  Cor  more 
than  half  a  century,  he  was  a  public  man.  Of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  oonstltutiao  of 
Massachusetts  he  was  a  member.  FsrataBg 
time  he  held  the  office  of  Judae  of  tlie  Coaa^ 
Court,  and  still  longer  that  of  ludne  of  Pratate. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  relifpotts  and  cbar- 
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liable  ImrUtatkMis  of  the  last  twenty-five  yews ; 
and  of  the  Berkshire  Bible  Society  he  was  Pre»- 
ident  ttom  ite  organization.  He  was  extensive- 
ly iinown  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  ezten- 
nvety  respected.  Of  the  town  or  Lenox  he  was 
a  ftther,  and  the  inhabitants  looked  op  to  him 
with  filial  affection.  He  was  also  a  companion- 
able man.  Penons  of  all  ages,  the  young  aa 
well  as  the  (dd,  sought  his  society,  and  few  en- 
Joyed  it  without  sensible  benefit.  From  his 
Sneral  intelligence  they  obtained  valuable  in- 
rmation ;  from  his  practical  wisdom,  they  de- 
rived useful  lessons,  applicable  to  the  various 
concerns  of  life ;  and  by  his  bri|^t  example, 
they  were  stimulated  to  improvement.  If  locks 
whitened  by  the  snows  of  80  winters— if  grett 
personal  dignity,  connected  with  distinguished 
excellence  of  character— if  the  practice  of  the 
social  virtues,  together  with  a  long  life  of  pub- 
lic service— if  exemplary  morals  and  genuine 
piety,  give  one  the  title  of  venerable,  he  was 
eminently  deserving  of  that  character. 

In  Salem,  Ms.  Iftr.  William  Olitxb,  a  rev- 
olutionary soldier  and  pensioner,  aged  75.  Bfr. 
Oliver,  though  poor,  has  ftunished  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all.  His  neatest  pleas, 
ure  was  to  relieve  the  distressed,  sympathixe 
with  the  afllicted,  nurse  and  watch  with  the 
sick.  He  discharged  all  the  duties  of  husband, 
parent,  and  neighbor,  as  becomes  what  he  was, 
an  honest  man.  A  medalion,  presented  by  the 
great  Washington,  which  was  all,  save  his  good 
name  and  goM  example,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
fiunily,  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"William  Oliver  served  under  Washington, 
and  was  at  the  capturing  of  two  British  Armies, 
in  Oct.  1777,  and  1781. 

"  Bados  or  MnaiT." 

In  Gloucester,  Ms.  Richaso  HxaaicK,  aged 
87,  a  revolutionary  pensioner. 

At  Newbnryport,  on  the  7th  November,  Capl. 
William  Noybi,  aged  03.  He  belonged  to  a 
race,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  in- 
dividual or  two,  is  now  totally  extinct.— that  of 
the  ante-revolutionary  soldiers.  In  the  war  of 
the  American  colonies  with  the  French  he  bore 
arms  among  the  Massachusetts  troops,  and 
served  under  General  Amherst  at  the  capture  of 
Louisbourf  in  1758,  from  which  campaign  he 
returned  with  the  lose  of  a  hand  occasioned  bv 
the  bunting  of  his  musket.  His  subsequent  lire 
affords  a  singular  example  of  what  may  be  ef- 
fected by  courage  and  perseverance  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  most  powerful  obstacles,  and  m  the 
midst  of  the  most  perilous  conjunctures.  With 
no  resource  but  his  left  arm  and  a  resolute  heart 
be  commenced  the  haxardons  life  of  a  seaman, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  years  encountered  the 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  that  career  through 
storm,  shipwreck  and  capture  in  all  their  vari- 
ous forms.  An  honorable  independence  crown- 
ed his  labors,  and  a  long  and  green  old  age  ena- 
bled him  to  reap  the  (hll  fruits  of  an  industrious 
Ulb.  No  character  could  be  more  truly  honora- 
ble. Strict  integrity,  candor  and  generous 
warmth  of  heart,  with  the  exercise  of  every 
dvil  and  domestic  virtue,  adorned  his  name  and 
won  him  the  esteem  of  all.  The  life  of  such  a 
man  could  not  be  otherwise  than  happy,  and 
like  the  great  Franklin,  he  presented  the  pleas- 
ing spectacle  of  calm  content  and  cheerttalness 
carried  to  the  ftrthest  verge  of  life.  His  last 
years  continued  to  flow  on  with  the  smooth 
tranquility  of  a  summer  stream,  and  his  death 
was  a  slumber  and  not  a  struggle.  Capt.  Noyes 
was  a  native  of  Newburyport  and  a  descendant 
of  one  of  its  first  settlers.  That  town  continu- 
ed to  be  his  home  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  hfai  long  career. 

In  Ludlow,  Ms  .CapC.  Abhbb  Putnam,  aged  67. 

In  Worthtngton,  Ms.  Datid  Wood,  aged  79, 
an  invalid  pensioner,  having  been  wounded  in 
the  batUe  of  White  Plains. 


In  Mendon»  Ms.  Hon.  Sbth  Hastings,  sfed 
70 ;  for  several  yean  a  Kemesentative  in  Con- 
gress from  that  district,  ano  afterwards  snccea- 
sively  Senator  in  the  Legislature,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  that  County. 

In  Chester  Village,  Ms.  Mr.  Ithamab  Gbar- 
OBB,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  aged  74. 

In  Newton,  Ms.  Kev.  William  Gbbbnouoh, 
aged  75. 

In  New-Bedford,  Ms.  Mr.  BBifjAMin  Lino- 
■BT,  the  oriMnal  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
New-Bedford  Mercury,  in  the  54th  year  of  his 
age. 

In  £aaton»  Ms.  Deacon  Samubl  Pool,  aaed 
94  years.  In  1758,  while  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  French 
war,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fron- 
tinac,  which  surrendered  to  the  En^ish  txoqm 
on  the  97th  of-^ugust,  (O.  S.)  of  that  year.  He 
engaced  also  in  the  revolutionary  strugi^e,  and 
held  a  commission  of  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the 
companies  from  the  Old  Colony.  He  died  of 
old  age.  leaving  a  widow  aged  98,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  seventy-six  yean. 

In  Goshen,  Ct.  Capt.  Crablbs  Hopbins,  an 
oflicer  of  the  revoluticm,  afed  78. 

In  Canaan.  Ct.  Nathaivibl  Stxtbbs,  Esq. 
afed  78 ;  he  belonged  |o  the  Commissary  D»- 
pirtment  during  the  war  of  our  revolution. 

In  New-York,  Coi.  Jambi  A.  Dunlap,  U.  8. 
District  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida. 

In  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  New-York, 
Col.  HsfrBT  Bbbkmam  Litinoitoh,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age.  Col  Livingston  was  with 
General  Montgomerv  in  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate attack  upon  Brandywlne,  while  leading 
his  troops  to  the  assault,  and  distinguishea 
himself  in  the  campaign  or  Rhode  Island.  He 
commanded  the  fourth  New- York  regiment, 
and  throughout  the  war  evinced  himself  a  brave 
man  and  an  able  commander. 

At  Cortlandt,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Gen.  Philip  Van  Cobtlandt,  aged  68  yean 
He  served  throurii  the  rBV<4utionary  war,  as  a 
Colonel  in  the  New-York  line,  and  was  en- 
nsed  in  the  battles  at  Saratoga  and  Beman*s 
Heights.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  which  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1793  to  1809 )  since  which  time 
he  had  been  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  Huntingdon,  Pa.  Mn.  Naomi  Todd,  aged 
7ft.  It  is  remarked  that  she  has  instructed  more 
than  three  thousand  children  of  Cumberland 
county  in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

In  Phlladel^la,  Pa.  Sab  ah,  widow  of  Com- 
modore John  Barry,  aged  77. 

The  late  Zaccrbui  Collins,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty, was  bom  In  Philadelphia,  August  S6,  1764. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  married  January  30.  1794.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  June  19,  1^1.  Mr.  Collins*s  de- 
votion to  the  general  advancement  of  science, 
and  especially  to  those  important  branches,  bot- 
any and  mineralogy,  was  a  leading  cause  of 
the  diffusion  of  that  love  of  natural  science, 
which  distinguishes  his  native  city.  He  had, 
for  this  reason,  always  possessed  the  sincoe 
and  respectftil  attachment  of  all  those  who  have 
cultivated  natural  history.  But  as  a  citizen,  his 
claims  to  the  public  affection  and  confidence 
rested  upon  a  broader  basis :  for  he  took  an  in- 
terest in  every  thing  that  affected  the  wolfkre  of 
our  species,  and  was  an  active  and  a  generous 
philanthropist.  As  an  evidence  of  the  univer- 
sal estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  of 
the  honorable  tenor  of  his  life,  we  notice  the 
following,  from  among  the  various  benevolent 
and  learned  societies  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  the  period  when  he  became  their  a 
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eiat«.    Pennsylvmnla  Society  for  promotins  the      8. 


abolition  of  ilavery,  October,  1798.  Society  for 
the  Institutioii  and  raraovt  of  Pint  Day  or  Sun- 
day Schools,  Ifarch,  1796.  A  life  contributor  to 
the  Pennaylvania  Hoapltal,  March.  1795.  A  life 
contributor  to  the  Philadelphia  Dupennry,  De- 
cember, 1808.  American  Philosophical  Society, 
July,  18Q4.  Humane  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
July,  1805.  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  May,  1806.  Pennaylvania  Academy 
ofPine  Arts,  May,  1809.  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences^  (Vice  President  at  his  death)  March, 
1815.  Howxmy  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  New-York,  July,  1817.  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultur- 
al Society,  June,  1889.  Chosen  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  November, 
1898. 

In  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.  Capt.  CHAai.c* 
CaoxALL,  aged  67 ;  a  veteran  officer  in  the  dava 
of  our  countiy*s  struggle,  and  a  worthy  cit- 
iaen. 

In  Washington  City,  in  the  8ad  year  of  her 
age.  Bfrs.  Smith,  relict  of  Mi^or  Nathaniel 
Smith,  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  during  part  of  which 
he  commanded  for  a  time  what  is  now  Fort  Mc- 
Btanry,and  was  then  Whetstone  Point.    Mia. 


I  the  last  Burviver  of  those  ladies  of  i 


tlmore,  who  patrloticaUy  devoted  the] 
making  up  clothing  fw  the  suffering  troops  ai- 
der the  Marquis  Lafayette,  when  tbey  woe  cs- 
camped  at  Baltimore,  on  their  way  to  VirgiBia, 
and  almost  destitute  of  clothing. 

At  Susquehanna,  Su  Mary*8  county,  Mary- 
land, Capt.  Michael  B.  Cabboll,  aped  abool 
63  yean,  late  of  the  United  Statea  nsvy.  The 
deceased  entered  the  naval  service  early  m 
life,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  ilie  peat 
depredations  committed  by  the  Barbaiy  I\>wen 
upon  the  commerce  of  our  country,  it  becasoe 
necessary  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Medicenaaeaa, 
Captain  Carroll,  then  a  Midshipaua,  was  or- 
dered to  that  station,  where  he  aided  nader 
DccATCK,  in  the  arduous  enteiprise  to  destroy 
the  frigate  Philadelphia,  at  Tripc^.  Hairing  re- 
tired from  the  servke  to  domestic  life,  be  was 
universally  esteemed  by  all  who  kaew  bioi,  as  a 
kind  and  ^nerous  friend  and  neighbcv,  a  warm 
and  affectionate  husband  and  fktter. 

lu  Alexandria,  D.  C.  Ambbosb  VASsa,  a  na- 
tive of  Languedoc,  in  France,  in  the  65th  year 
ige.    He  came  into  this  coonCry  near  the 


of  his  ace. 

close  of  the  revolutionaiy  war,  and 

chant  of  some  note  in  the  city  of  Philadrlphia 


upwards  of  twenty  years. 
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